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My  Lords  and  Gentlemxn  : 

A  SoomsH  Bard^  prond  of  the  name^  and  whose  highest  ambition  is  to  sing  m 

his  countiys  service^  where  shall  he  so  properly  look  for  patronage  as  to  the  illustrious 

names  of  his  native  land :  those  who  bear  the  honours  and  inherit  the  virtues  of  their 

ancestors  ?    The  poetio  genius  of  my  country  found  me^  as  the  prophetic  bard  Elijah 

did  £li8ha--at  the  PLOUGH^  and  threw  her  inspiring  mantle  over  me.     She  bade  me 

sing  the  loves,  the  joys,  the  rural  scenes  and  rural  pleasures  of  my  native  soil,  in  my 

native  tongue;  I  tuned  my  wild,  artless  notes  as  she  inspired.     She  whispered  me  to 

come  to  this  ancient  metropolis  of  Caledonia,  and  lay  my  songs  under  your  honoured 

protection :  I  now  obey  her  dictates. 

Though  much  indebted  to  your  goodness,  I  do  not  approach  you,  my  Lords  and 

Gentlemen,  in  the  usual  style  of  dedication,  to  thank  you  for  past  favours :  t«hat  path  is 

BO  hackneyed  by  prostituted  learning  that  honest  rusticity  is  ashamed  of  it     Nor  do  T 

present  this  address  with  the  venal  soul  of  a  servile  author,  looking  for  a  continuation 

of  those  &vour8 :  I  was  bred  to  the  plough,  and  am  independent.    I  come  to  claim  the 

common  Scottish  name  with  jou,  my  illustrious  countrymen ;  and  to  tell  the  world  that 

I  glory  in  the  title.     I  come  to  congratulate  my  country  that  the  blood  of  her  ancient 

heroes  still  runs  uneontaminated,  and  that  from  your  courage,  knowledge,  and  public 
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Bpirity  she  may  expect  protection^  wealthy  and  liberty.    In  the  last  place^  I  come  to 

proffer  my  wannest  wishes  to  the  great  fountain  of  honour^  the  Monarch  of  the  nniyersei 

for  your  wel&re  and  happiness. 

When  yon  go  forth  to  waken  .the  echoeS;  In  the  ancient  and  &Yonrite  amusement 

of  your  forefiithersi  may  Pleasore  oyer  be  of  your  party :  and  may  social  joy  await  yonr 

return  1    When  harassed  in  courts  or  camps  with  the  jostlings  of  bad  men  and  bad 

measureSi  may  the  honest  consciousness  of  injured  worth  attend  your  return  to  your 

native  seats;  and  may  domestic  happinesS|  with  a  smiling  welcome^  meet  you  at  your 

gates  1    Hay  corruption  shrink  at  your  kindling  indignant  glance;  and  may  tyranny 

in  the  ruler,  and  licentionsiiess  in  the  people,  equally  find  you  an  inexorable  foe  1 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

With  the  sincerest  gratitude  and  highest  respect, 

My  LKxis  and  Gentlemen, 

Tour  most  deroted  humble  servant, 

BOBEBT  BUBNS. 
XDOBUBaB,  JprU  4»  1787. 


PREFACE. 


I  CANNOT  give  to  my  country  this  edition  of  one  of  its  fayonrite  poets,  without 
statiiig  that  I  have  deliberately  omitted  seyeral  pieces  of  verse  ascribed  to  Boms 
bj  other  editors,  who  too  hastily,  and  I  think  on  insufficient  testimony,  admitted  them 
imoDg  his  works.  If  I  am  unable  to  share  in  the  hesitation  expressed  by  one  of  them 
on  the  authorship  of  the  stanzas  on  '<  Pastoral  Poetry,'^  I  can  as  little  share  in  the  feel- 
ings  with  which  they  hare  intruded  into  the  charmed  circle  of  his  poetry  such  oompoa- 
tions  as  ^^  Lines  on  the  Buins  of  Linduden  College,''  ^^  Verses  on  the  Destruction  of  the 
Woods  of  Drumlanrig,''  *'  Verses  written  on  a  Marble  Slab  in  the  Woods  of  Aberfeldy,'' 
and  those  entitled  "  The  Tree  of  Liberty."  These  productions,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last,  were  never  seen  by  any  one  even  in  the  handwriting  of  Bums,  and  are  one  and 
ill  wanting  in  that  original  vigour  of  language  and  manliness  of  sentiment  which  dis- 
tinguish his  poetry.  With  respect  to  "The  Tree  of  Liberty"  in  particular,  a  subject 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Bard,  can  any  one  conversant  with  his  genius  imagine  that  he 
veloomed  its  growth  or  celebrated  its  fruit  with  such  "  capon  craws"  as  these  7 

('Upo*  this  tree  there  growfi  sio  fruit. 

Its  Tirtues  a'  can  tell,  man; 
It  raises  man  aboon  the  brute. 

It  mak's  him  ken  himsel',  man. 
Oif  ance  the  peasant  taste  a  bit, 

He's  greater  than  a  lord,  man. 
An'  wi'  a  beggar  shares  a  mite 

O*  a'  he  can  afford,  man." 

There  are  eleven  stanzas,  of  which  the  best,  compared  with  the  "  A  man's  a  man  for  a' 
that"  of  Bums,  sounds  like  a  cracked  pipkin  against  the  "  heroic  clang"  of  a  Damascus 
blade.  That  it  is  extant  in  the  handwriting  of  the  poet  cannot  be  taken  as  a  proof  that 
it  is  his  own  composition,  against  the  intemal  testimony  of  utter  want  of  all  the  marks 
Dy  which  we  know  him — ^the  BurnsHstamp,  so  to  speak,  which  is  visible  on  all  that 
ever  came  from  his  pen.  Misled  by  his  handwriting,  I  inserted  in  my  former  edition 
of  his  works  an  epitaph,  beginning 

'*  Here  lies  a  rose,  a  budding  rose,** 
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the  oompofiitaon  of  Shenstone;  and  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  churchyard  of  Halei 
Owen :  as  it  is  not  included  in  eveiy  edition  of  that  poet's  acknowledged  works,  Bonu 
who  was  an  admirer  of  his  genius,  had,  it  seems,  copied  it  with  his  own  hand,  and  heno 
mj  error.  If  I  hesitated  about  the  exclusion  of  ^'The  Tree  of  Liberty,"  and  it 
three  &lse  brethren,  I  could  have  no  scruples  regarding  the  fin|^song  of  "  Evan  Banks,' 
claimed  and  justly  for  Miss  Williams  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  or  the  humorous  song  oalle« 

t 

*^  Shelah  O'Neal,'^  composed  by  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Boswell.    When  I  have  state 

that  I  have  arranged  the  Poems,  the  Songs,  and  the  Letters  of  Bums,  as  nearly  a 

possible  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written ;  that  I  have  omitted  no  piece  of  eithe 

verse  or  prose  which  bore  the  impress  of  his  hand,  nor  included  any  by  which  his  hig 

reputation  would  likely  be  impaired,  I  have  said  all  that  seems  nAssary  to  be  said,  bm 

that  the  following  letter  came  too  late  for  insertion  in  its  proper  place :  it  is  characteristi 

and  worth  a  place  anywhere. 

ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM 


TO  DB.  ARCHIBALD  LAURIE. 

MouffiO,  nth  Nov,  1786 
DiabSib, 

•  I  hare  along  with  this  sent  the  two  Tolnmes  of  Ossian,  with  the  remaimng  Tolome  of  the  Song 

Ossian  I  am  not  in  such  a  hurry  about ;  but  I  wish  the  Songs,  with  the  Tolume  of  the  Scotch  Poet 

returned  as  soon  as  they  can  conyeniently  be  dispatched.    If  they  are  left  at  Mr.  Wilson,  tl 

bookseller's  shop,  Klmamock,  they  will  easily  reach  me. 

My  most  respectful  compliments  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurie ;  and  a  Poet's  warmest  wishes  I 
their  happiness  to  the  young  ladies  ;  particularly  the  fair  musician,  whom  I  think  much  bett 
qualified  than  eyer  Dayid  was,  or  could  be,  to  charm  an  cyU  spirit  out  of  a  Saul. 

Indeed,  it  needs  not  the  feelings  of  a  poet  to  be  interested  in  the  welfare  of  one  of  the  sweeu 
scenes  of  domestic  peace  and  kindred  lore  that  erer  I  saw;  as  I  think  the  peaceful  unity  of  i 
Margaret's  Hill  can  only  be  excelled  by  the  harmonious  concord  of  the  Apocalyptic  Zion. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

RoBBBT  BuRirs* 
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ROBERT  BURNS. 


AoBUT  BiniNS,  the  chief  of  the  peasant  poets  of  Scotland,  was  bom  in  a  little  mud-walled 
fottAge  on  the  banks  of  Doon,  near  **  Alloway's  aald  haunted  kirk/'  in  the  shire  of  Ayr,  on  the 
26Ui  day  of  January,  1759.  As  a  natural  mark  of  the  eyent,  a  sudden  storm  at  the  same  moment 
swept  the  land :  the  gabel-wall  of  the  frail  dwelling  gare  way,  and  the  babe-bard  was  hurried 
through  a  tempest  of  wind  and  sleet  to  the  shelter  of  a  securer  hoTel.  He  was  the  eldest  born 
•f  three  sons  and  three  daughters ;  his  father,  William,  who  in  his  natire  Kincardineshire  wrote 
his  name  Burness,  was  bred  a  gardener,  and  sought  for  work  in  the  West ;  but  coming  from  the 
lands  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Keiths,  a  suspicion  accompanied  him  that  he  had  been  out — as 
rebellion  was  softly  called — in  the  forty-fiye :  a  suspicion  fatal  to  bis  hopes  of  rest  and  bread,  in 
so  loyal  a  district ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  clergyman  of  his  natiye  parish  certified  his  loyalty 
that  he  was  permitted  to  toil.  This  suspicion  of  Jacobitism,  reTiyed  by  Bums  himself,  when  he 
rose  into  fame,  seems  not  to  have  influenced  either  the  feelings,  or  the  tastes  of  Agnes  Brown,  a 
young  woman  on  the  Doon,  whom  he  wooed  and  married  in  December,  1757,  when  he  was  thirty- 
six  years  old.  To  support  her,  he  leased  a  small  piece  of  ground,  which  he  converted  into  a 
nursery  and  garden,  and  to  shelter  her,  he  raised  with  his  own  hands  that  humble  abode  where 
the  gave  birth  to  her  eldest  son. 

The  elder  Burns  was  a  well-informed,  silent,  austere  man,  who  endured  no  idle  gaiety,  nor 
indecorou';  language:  while  he  relaxed  somewhat  the  hard,  stern  creed  of  the  Covenanting  times, 
he  enforced  all  the  work-day,  as  well  as  sabbath-day  observances,  which  the  Calvinistic  kirk 
requires,  and  scrupled  at  promiscuous  dancing,  as  the  staid  of  our  own  day  scruple  at  the  waits. 
His  wife  was  of  a  milder  mood :  she  was  blest  with  a  singular  fortitude  of  temper ;  was  as  devout 
of  heart,  as  she  was  calm  of  mind ;  and  loved,  while  busied  in  her  household  concerns,  to  sweeten 
the  bitterer  moments  of  life,  by  chanting  the  songs  and  ballads  of  her  country,  of  which  her  store 
was  great.  The  garden  and  nursery  prospered  so  much,  that  he  was  induced  to  widen  his  views, 
and  by  the  help  of  his  kind  landlord,  the  laird  of  Doonholm,  and  the  more  questionable  aid  of 
borrowed  money,  he  entered  upon  a  neighbouring  farm,  named  Mount  Oliphant,  extending  to  an 
hundred  acres.  This  was  in  1765 ;  but  the  land  was  hungry  and  sterile;  the  seasons  proved  rainy 
and  rough;  the  toil  was  certain,  the  reward  unsure;  when  to  his  sorrow,  the  laird  of  Doonholm — 
a  generous  Ferguson, — died :  the  strict  terms  of  the  lease,  as  well  as  the  rent,  were  exacted  by 
a  harsh  factor,  and  with  his  wife  and  children,  he  was  obliged,  after  a  losing  struggle  of  six  years, 
to  relii^quish  the  farm,  ard  seek  shelter  on  the  grounds  of  Luchlea,  some  ten  miles  off,  in  the 
parish  of  Tarbolton.  Wb«n,  in  after-days,  men's  characters  were  in  the  hands  of  his  eldest  son 
the  scoundrel  factor  sat  for  that  lasting  portrait  of  insolence  and  wrong,  in  the  **  Twa  Dogs.*' 

In  this  new  farm  William  Bums  seemed  to  strike  root,  and  thrive.     He  was  strong  of  body  anJ 
VtdmtX  of  mind .  every  day  brought  increase  of  vigour  to  his  three  ^nns,  who,  though  very  young, 
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already  put  their  hands  to  the  plough,  the  reap-hook,  and  the  flail.  Bat  it  seemed  that  nothing 
which  he  undertook  was  decreed  in  the  end  to  prosper :  after  four  seasons  of  prosperity  a  change 
ensued :  the  farm  was  far  from  cheap ;  the  gains  under  any  lease  were  then  so  little,  that  the 
loss  of  a  few  pounds  was  ruinous  to  a  farmer:  bad  seed  and  wet  seasons  had  their  usual  influence: 
<*  The  gloom  of  hermits  and  the  moil  of  galley-slaTCs,"  as  the  poet,  alluding  to  those  days,  said, 
were  endured  to  no  purpose ;  when,  to  crown  all,  a  difi'erence  arose  between  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant,  as  to  the  terms  of  the  lease  ;  and  the  early  days  of  the  poet,  and  the  declining  years  of 
his  father,  were  harassed  by  disputes,  in  which  sensitive  minds  are  sure  to  suffer. 

Amid  these  labours  and  disputes,  the  poet's  father  remembered  the  worth  of  religious  and  moral 
instruction :  he  took  part  of  this  upon  himself.  A  week-day  in  Lochlea  wore  the  sober  looka  of 
a  Sunday:  he  road  the  Bible  and  explained,  as  intelligent  peasants  are  accustomed  to  do,  the 
sense,  when  dark  or  difficult ;  he  loved  to  discuss  the  spiritual  meanings,  and  gaze  on  the  mystical 
splendours  of  the  Revelaticns.  He  was  aided  in  these  labours,  first,  by  the  school-master  of 
AUoway-mill,  near  the  Doon ;  secondly,  by  John  Murdoch,  student  of  divinity,  who  undertook  to 
teach  arithmetic,  grammar,  French,  and  Latin,  to  the  boys  of  Lochlea,  and  the  sons  of  ^y% 
neighbouring  farmers.  Murdoch,  who  was  an  enthusiast  in  learning,  much  of  a  pedant,  and  such 
a  judge  of  genius  that  he  thought  wit  should  always  be  laughing,  and  poetry  wear  an  eternal 
smile,  performed  his  task  well :  he  found  Robert  to  be  quick  in  apprehension,  and  not  afraid  to 
study  when  knowledge  was  the  reward.  He  taught  him  to  turn  verse  into  its  natural  prose  order; 
to  supply  all  the  ellipses,  and  not  to  desist  till  the  sense  was  clear  and  plain :  he  also,  in  their 
walks,  told  him  the  names  of  different  objects  both  in  Latin  and  French ;  and  though  his  know- 
ledge of  these  languages  never  amounted  to  much,  he  approached  the  grammar  of  the  English 
tongue,  through  the  former,  which  was  of  material  use  to  him,  in  his  poetic  compositions.  Bums 
was,  even  in  those  early  days,  a  sort  of  enthusiast  in  all  that  concerned  the  glory  of  Scotland ; 
he  used  to  fancy  himself  a  soldier  of  the  days  of  the  Wallace  and  the  Bruce :  loved  to  strut  after 
the  bag-pipe  and  the  drum,  and  read  of  the  bloody  struggles  of  his  country  for  freedom  and 
existeuce,  till  **a  Scottish  prejudice,"  he  says,  **  was  poured  into  my  veins,  which  will  boil  there 
till  the  flood-gates  of  life  are  shut  in  eternal  rest.:" 

In  this  mood  of  mind  Bums  was  unconsciously  approaching  the  land  of  poesie.  In  addition  to 
the  histories  of  the  Wallace  and  the  Bruce,  he  found,  on  the  shelves  of  his  neighbours,  not  only 
whole  bodies  of  divinity,  and  sermons  without  limit,  but  the  works  of  some  of  the  best  English, 
as  well  as  Scottish  poets,  together  with  songs  and  ballads  innumerable.  On  these  he  lov^d  to 
pore  whenever  a  moment  of  leisure  came ;  nor  was  verse  his  sole  favourite ;  he  desired  to  drink 
knowledge  at  any  fountain,  and  Guthrie's  Grammar,  Dickson  on  Agriculture,  Addison's  Spectator, 
Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding,  and  Taylor's  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  were  as 
welcome  to  his  heart  as  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Pope,  Thomson,  and  Toung.  There  is  a  mystery  in 
the  workings  of  genius :  with  these  poets  in  his  head  and  hand,  we  see  not  that  he  has  advanced 
one  step  in  the  way  in  which  he  was  soon  to  walk ,  **  Highland  Mary"  and  **  Tam  o'  Shanter" 
sprang  f^om  other  inspirations. 

Burns  lifts  up  the  veil  himself,  from  the  studies  which  made  him  a  poet.  **  In  my  boyish 
days,"  he  says  to  Moore,  **  I  owed  much  to  an  old  woman  (Jenny  Wilson)  who  resided  in  the 
family,  remarkable  for  her  credulity  and  superstition.  She  had,  I  suppose,  the  largest  collection 
in  the  country  of  tales  and  songs,  concerning  devils,  ghosts,  fairies,  brownies,  witches,  warlocks, 
ipunkies,  kelpies,  elfcandles,  dead-lights,  wraiths,  •  apparitions,  cantraips,  giants,  enchanted 
towers,  dragons,  and  other  trumpery.  This  cultivated  the  latent  seeds  of  poesie ;  but  had  so 
strong  an  effect  upon  my  imagination  that  to  this  hour,  in  my  nocturnal  rambles,  I  sometimes 
keep  a  look-out  on  suspicious  places."  Here  wo  have  the  young  poet  taking  lessons  in  the  classic 
lore  of  his  native  land :  in  the  school  of  Janet  Wilson  he  profited  largely ;  her  tales  gave  a  hue, 
all  their  own,  to  many  noble  effusions.  But  her  teaching  was  at  the  hearth-stone  :  when  he  was 
in  the  fields,  either  driving  a  cart  or  walking  to  labour,  he  had  ever  in  his  hand  a  collection  of 
songs,  such  as  any  stall  in  the  land  could  supply  him  with ;  and  over  these  he  pored,  ballad  by 
ballad,  and  vei%e  by  verse,  noting  the  true,  tender,  and  the  natural  sublime  from  affectation  and 
(ostian.    **  To  this,"  he  said,  **  I  am  convinced  that  I  owe  much  of  my  critic  craft,  such  as  it  is.** 
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Sib  mother,  too,  uncoDsciouslj  led  him  in  the  ways  of  the  muse :  she  loved  to  recite  or  sing  to  him 
ft  Btrange,  but  clever  ballad,  called  **the  Life  and  Age  of  Man:"  this  strain  of  piety  and  imagina- 
aon  was  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  "  Man  was  made  to  Mourn." 

He  found  other  teachers — of  a  tenderer  nature  and  softer  influence.  **  You  know,"  he  says  to 
Moore,  **our  couutry  custom  of  coupling  a  man  and  woman  together  as  partners  in  the  labours 
of  harvest.  In  my  fifteenth  autumn  my  partner  was  a  bewitching  creature,  a  year  younger  than 
mjbelf :  she  was  in  truth  a  bonnie,  sweet,  sonsie  lass,  and  unwittingly  to  herself,  initiated  me  in 
that  delicious  passion,  which,  in  spite  of  acid  disappointment,  gin-horse  prudence,  and  book-worn 
philosophy,  I  Jiold  to  be  the  first  of  human  joys.  How  she  caught  the  contagion  I  cannot  tell ;  I 
never  expressly  said  I  loved  her :  indeed  I  did  not  know  myself  why  I  liked  so  much  to  loiter 
behind  with  her,  when  returning  in  the  evenings  from  our  labours ;  why  the  tones  of  her  voice 
made  my  heart  strings  thrill  like  an  ^olian  harp,  and  particularly  why  my  pulse  beat  such  a 
f^irious  ratan,  when  I  looked  and  fingered  over  her  little  hand,  to  pick  out  the  cruel  nettle-stings 
and  thistles.  Among  other  love-inspiring  qualities,  she  sang  sweetly,  and  it  was  her  favourite 
reel  to  which  I  attempted  to  give  an  embodied  vehicle  in  rhyme ;  thus  with  me  began  love  and 
▼erse."  This  intercourse  with  the  fair  purt  of  the  creation,  was  to  his  slumbering  emotions,  a 
Toice  from  heaven  to  call  them  into  life  and  poetry. 

From  the  school  of  traditionary  lore  and  love,  Burns  now  went  to  a  rougher  academy.  Lochlea, 
though  not  producing  fine  crops  of  com,  was  considered  excellent  for  flax ;  and  while  the  culti> 
Tation  of  this  commodity  was  committed  to  his  father  and  his  brother  Gilbert,  he  was  sent  to 
Irvine  at  Midsummer,  1781,  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  flax-dresser,  under  one  Peacock,  kinsman  to 
his  mother.  Some  time  before,  he  had  spent  a  portion  of  a  summer  at  a  school  in  Kirkoswald, 
learning  mensuration  and  land-surveying,  where  he  had  mingled  in  scenes  of  sociality  with 
smugglers,  and  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  a  silent  walk,  under  the  moon,  with  the  young  and  the 
beautiful.  At  Irvine  he  laboured  by  day  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  his  business,  and  at  night  he 
associated  with  the  gay  and  the  thoughtless,  with  whom  he  learnt  to  empty  his  glass,  and  indulge 
in  free  discourse  on  topics  forbidden  at  Lochlea.  He  had  one  small  room  for  a  lodging,  for  which 
he  gave  a  shilling  a  week :  meat  he  seldom  tasted,  and  his  food  consisted  chiefly  of  oatmeal  and 
potatoes  sent  from  his  father's  house.  In  a  letter  to  his  father,  written  with  great  purity  and 
simplicity  of  style,  he  thus  gives  a  picture  of  himself,  mental  and  bodily :  **  Honoured  Sir,  1  ha^e 
purposely  delayed  writing,  in  the  hope  that  I  should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  on  new 
years'  day,  but  work  comes  so  bard  upon  us  that  1  do  not  choose  to  be  absent  on  that  account. 
My  health  is  nearly  the  same  as  when  you  were  here,  only  my  sleep  is  a  little  sounder,  and  on 
the  whole,  I  am  rather  better  than  otherwise,  though  I  mend  by  very  slow  degrees:  the  weak- 
ness of  my  nerves  had  so  debilitated  my  mind  that  I  dare  neither  review  past  wants  nor  look  for- 
ward into  futurity,  for  the  least  anxiety  or  perturbation  in  my  breast  produces  most  unhappy 
effects  on  my  whole  frame.  Sometimes  indeed,  when  for  an  hour  or  two  my  spirits  are  a  little 
lightened,  I  glimmer  a  little  into  futurity ;  but  my  principal  and  indeed  my  only  pleasurable 
employment  is  looking  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  moral  and  religious  way.  I  am  quite  trans- 
ported at  the  thought  that  ere  long,  perhaps  very  soon,  I  shall  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  all  the 
pains  and  uneasinesses,  and  disquietudes  of  this  weary  life.  As  for  the  world,  I  despair  of  ever 
making  a  figure  in  it:  I  am  not  formed  for  the  bustle  of  the  busy,  nor  the  flutter  of  the  gay.  I 
foresee  tliat  poverty  and  obscurity  probably  await  me,  and  I  am  in  some  measure  prepared  and 
daily  preparing  to  meet  them.  I  have  but  just  time  and  paper  to  return  you  my  grateful  thanks 
for  the  lessons  of  virtue  and  piety  you  have  given  me,  which  were  but  too  much  neglected  at  the 
time  of  giving  them,  but  which,  I  hope,  have  been  remembered  ere  it  is  yet  too  late."  This 
remarkable  letter  was  written  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age ;  it  alludes  to  the  illness 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  companion  of  his  youth,  a  nervous  headache,  brought  on  by  con- 
stant toil  and  anxiety  ;  and  it  speaks  of  the  melancholy  which  is  the  common  attendant  of  genius, 
and  its  sensibilities,  aggravated  by  despair  of  distinction.  The  catastrophe  which  happened  ere 
this  letter  was  well  in  his  father's  hand,  accords  ill  with  quotations  from  the  Bible,  and  hopes 
fixed  in  heaven : — **  As  we  gave,"  he  says,  *•  a  welcome  carousal  to  the  new  year,  the  shop  took 
fire,  and  burnt  to  ashes,  and  I  was  left,  like  a  true  poet,  not  worth  a  sixpence." 
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This  disaster  was  followed  by  one  more  grievous :  his  father  was  well  in  years  when  be  w« 
married,  and  age  and  a  constitution  injured  by  toil  and  disappointment,  began  to  press  liiu 
down,  ere  his  sons  had  grown  up  to  man's  estate.  On  all  sides  the  clouds  began  to  darkcu 
the  farm  was  unprosperous :  the  speculations  in  flax  failed ;  and  the  landlord  of  Lochlea,  raising 
a  question  upon  the  meaning  of  the  lease,  concerning  rotation  of  crop,  pushed  the  matter  to  a 
Uwsuit,  alike  ruinous  to  a  poor  man  either  in  its  success  or  its  failure.  <*  After  three  yean 
tossing  and  whirling,"  says  Burns,  **in  the  Tortex  of  litigation,  my  father  was  just  saved  fron 
the  horrors  of  a  jail  by  a  consumption,  which,  after  two  years'  promises,  kindly  stept  in  an< 
earned  him  away  to  where  the  *  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest.'  His  al 
went  among  the  hell-hounds  that  prowl  in  the  kennel  of  justice.  The  finishing  evil  which  brough 
up  the  rear  of  this  infernal  file,  was  my  constitutional  melancholy  being  increased  to  such  i 
degree,  that  for  three  months  I  was  in  a  state  of  mind  scarcely  to  be  envied  by  the  hopelei 
wretches  who  have  got  their  mittimus,  *  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed."' 

Robert  Bums  was  now  the  head  of  his  father's  house.     He  gathered  together  the  little  thi 
law  and  misfortune  had  spared,  and  took  the  farm  of  Mossgiel,  near  Mauchline,  containing  on 
hundred  and  eighteen  acres,  at  a  rent  of  ninety  pounds  a  year :  his  mother  and  sisters  took  tfa 
domestic  superintendence  of  home,  bam,  and  byre ;  and  he  associated  his  brother  Gilbert  in  tb 
labours  of  the  land.     It  was  made  a  joint  aff'air :  the  poet  was  young,  willing,  and  vigorous,  an 
excelled  in  ploughing,  sowing,  reaping,  mowing,  and  thrashing.     His  wages  were  fixed  at  seve 
pounds  per  annum,  and  such  for  a  time  was  his  care  and  frugality,  that  he  never  exceeded  tli 
small  allowance.    He  purchased  books  on  farming,  held  conversations  with  the  old  and  the  knoi 
ing ;  and  said  unto  himself,  **  I  shall  be  prudent  and  wise,  and  my  shadow  shall  increase  in  tl 
land."     But  it  was  not  decreed  that  these  resolutions  were  to  endure,  and  that  he  was  to  becoo 
a  mighty  agriculturist  in  the  west.     Farmer  Attention,  as  the  proverb  says,  is  a  good  farmer,  • 
the  world  over,  and  Bums  was  such  by  fits  and  by  starts.    But  he  who  writes  an  ode  on  the  shei 
he  is  about  to  shear,  a  poem  on  the  flower  that  he  covers  with  the  furrow,  who  sees  visions  on  li 
way  to  market,  who  makes  rhymes  on  the  horse  he  is  about  to  yoke,  and  a  song  on  the  girl  wl 
shows  the  whitest  hands  among  his  reapers,  has  small  chance  of  leading  a  market,  or  of  beii 
laird  of  the  fields  he  rents.     The  dreams  of  Burns  were  of  the  muses,  and  not  of  rising  markel 
of  golden  locks  rather  than  of  yellow  corn :  he  had  other  faults.     It  is  not  known  that  Willia 
Bums  was  aware  before  his  death  that  his  eldest  son  had  sinned  in  rhyme  ;  but  we  have  Gilbert 
assurance,  that  his  father  went  to  the  grave  in  ignorance  of  his  son's  errors  of  a  less  venial  kii 
—unwitting  that  he  was  soon  to  give  a  two-fold  proof  of  both  in  '*  Rob  the  Rhymer's  Address 
his  Bastard  Child" — a  poem  less  decorous  than  witty. 

The  dress  and  condition  of  Burns  when  he  became  a  poet  were  not  at  all  poetical,  in  the  minsti 
meaning  of  the  word.  His  clothes,  coarse  and  homely,  were  made  from  home-gprown  wool,  sho 
off  his  own  sheeps'  backs,  carded  and  spun  at  his  own  fireside,  woven  by  the  village  weaver,  as 
when  not  of  natural  hodden-gray,  dyed  a  half-blue  in  the  village  Tat.  They  were  shaped  a 
Bewed  by  the  district  tailor,  who  usually  wrought  at  the  rate  of  a  groat  a  day  and  his  food ;  a 
fts  the  wool  was  coarse,  so  also  was  the  workmanship.  The  linen  which  he  wore  was  bome-gron 
home-hackled,  home-spun,  home-woven,  and  home-bleached,  and,  unless  designed  for  Sund 
use,  was  of  coarse,  strong  ham,  to  suit  the  tear  and  wear  of  bam  and  field.  His  shoes  came  fn 
rustic  tanpits,  for  most  farmers  then  prepared  their  own  leather ;  were  armed,  sole  and  heel,  wi 
heavy,  broad-headed  nails,  to  endure  the  clod  and  the  road :  as  hats  were  then  little  in  use,  sa 
among  small  lairds  or  country  gentry,  westland  heads  were  commonly  covered  with  a  coart 
broad,  blue  bonnet,  with  a  stopple  on  its  flat  crown,  made  in  thousands  at  Kilmarnock,  and  kno^ 
in  all  lands  by  the  name  of  scone  bonnets.  His  plaid  was  a  handsome  red  and  white  check 
for  pride  in  poets,  he  said,  was  no  sin — ^prepared  of  fine  wool  with  more  than  common  care 
ihe  hands  of  his  mother  and  sisters,  and  woven  with  more  skill  than  the  village  weaver  n 
asually  required  to  exert.  His  dwelling  was  in  keeping  with  his  dress,  a  low,  thatched  houi 
with  a  kitchen,  a  bedroom  and  closet,  with  floors  of  kneaded  clay,  and  ceilings  of  moorland  tm 
A  few  books  on  a  shelf,  thumbed  by  many  a  thumb ;  a  few  hams  drying  aboxe  head  in  the  smol 
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vMch  wms  in  no  haste  to  get  out  at  the  roof— a  wooden  settle,  some  oak  chairs,  chaff  beds  well 
sovered  with  blankets,  with  a  fire  of  peat  and  wood  burning  at  a  distance  from  the  gable  wall,  on 
the  middle  of  the  floor.  His  food  was  as  homely  as  his  habitation,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  oat- 
meal-porridge, barley-broth,  and  potatoes,  and  milk.  How  the  muse  happened  to  visit  him  in 
this  clay  biggin,  take  a  fancy  to  a  douterly  peasant,  and  teach  him  strains  of  consummate  beauty 
and  elegance,  must  erer  be  a  matter  of  wonder  to  all  those,  and  they  are  not  few,  who^hold  that 
noble  «entiments  and  heroic  deeds  are  the  ezdusiye  portion  of  the  gently  nursed  and  the  far 
descended. 

Of  the  earlier  yerses  of  Bums  few  are  preserved :  when  composed,  he  put  them  on  paper,  but 
he  kept  them  to  himself:  though  a  poet  at  sixteen,  he  seems  not  to  haVe  made  CTen  his  brother 
his  confidante  till  he  became  a  man,  and  his  judgment  had  ripened.  He,  howeyer,  made  a  little 
elasped  paper  book  his  treasurer,  and  under  the  head  of  **  Obserrations,  Hints,  Songs,  and 
Scraps  of  Poetry,"  we  find  many  a  wayward  and  impassioned  Terse,  songs  rising  little  above  the 
humblest  country  strain,  or  bursting  into  an  elegance  and  a  beauty  worthy  of  the  highest  of 
minstrels.  The  first  words  noted  down  are  the  stanzas  which  he  composed  on  his  fair  companion 
of  the  harvest-field,  out  of  whose  hands  he  loved  to  remove  the  nettle-stings  and  the  thistles :  the 
prettier  song,  beginning  **Now  westlin  win's  and  slaughtering  guns,"  written  on  the  lass  of 
Kirkoswald,  with  whom,  instead  of  learning  mensuration,  he  chose  to  wander  under  the  light  of 
the  moon:  a  strain  better  still,  inspired  by  the  charms  of  a  neighbouring  maiden,  of  the  name 
of  Annie  Ronald ;  another,  of  equal  merit,  arising  out  of  his  nocturnal  adventures  among  the 
lasses  of  the  west ;  and,  finally,  that  crowning  glory  of  all  his  lyric  compositions,  **  Green  gprow 
the  rashes.''  This  little  clasped  book,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been  made  his  confidante  till 
his  twenty-third  or  twenty-fourth  year:  he  probably  admitted  to  its  pages  only  the  strains  which 
be  loved  most,  or  such  as  had  taken  a  place  in  bis  memory :  at  whatever  age  it  was  commenced, 
he  had  then  begun  to  estimate  his  own  character,  and  intimate  his  fortunes,  for  he  calls  himself 
in  its  pages  "a  man  .who  had  little  art  in  making  money,  and  still  less  in  keeping  it." 

We  have  not  been  told  how  welcome  the  incense  of  his  songs  rendered  him  to  the  rustic  maidens 
of  Kyle :  women  are  not  apt  to  be  won  by  the  charms  of  verse ;  they  have  little  symp^athy  with 
dreamers  on  Parnassus,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  something  more  substantial  than 
the  roses  and  lilies  of  the  muse.  Burns  had  other  claims  to  their  regard  than  those  arising  from  poetic 
■kill:  he  was  tall,  young,  good-looking,  with  dark,  bright  eyes,  and  words  and  wit  at  will :  he  had  a 
sarcastic  sally  for  all  lads  who  presumed  to  cross  his  path,  and  a  soft,  persuasive  word  for  all  lasses 
on  whom  he  fixed  his  fancy :  nor  was  this  all — he  was  adventurous  and  bold  in  love  trystes  and 
love  excursions :  long,  rough  roads,  stormy  nights,  flooded  rivers,  and  lonesome  places,  were  no 
letts  to  him ;  and  when  the  dangers  or  labours  of  the  way  were  braved,  he  was  alike  skilful  in 
elufiing  vigilant  aunts,  wakerife  mothers,  and  envious  or  suspicious  sisters :  for  rivals  he  had  a 
blow  as  ready  as  he  had  a  word,  and  was  familiar  with  snug  stack-yards,  broomy  glens,  and  nooks 
of  hawthorn  and  honeysuckle,  where  maidens  love  to  be  wooed.  This  rendered  him  dearer  to 
woman's  heart  than  all  the  lyric  eff'usions  of  his  fancy ;  and  when  we  add  to  such  allurements,  a 
warm,  flowing,  and  persuasive  eloquence,  we  need  not  wonder  that  woman  listened  and  was  won ; 
thnt  one  of  the  most  charming  damsels  of  the  West  said,  an  hour  with  him  in  the  dark  was  woith 
a  lifetime  of  light  with  any  other  body;  or  that  the  accomplished  and  beautiful  Duchess  of 
Gordon  declared,  in  a  latter  day,  that  no  man  ever  carried  her  so  completely  off  her  feet  as 
Robert  Bums. 

It  is  one  of  the  delusions  of  the  poet*s  critics  and  biographers,  that  the  sources  of  his  inspira- 
tion are  to  be'found  in  the  great  classic  poets  of  the  land,  with  someu>f  whom  he  had  from  his 
youth  been  familiar :  there  is  little  or  no  trace  of  them  in  any  of  his  compositions.  He  read 
and  wondered — he  warmed  his  fancy  at  their  flame,  he  corrected  his  own  natural  taste  by  theirs, 
but  he  neither  copied  nor  imitated,  and  there  are  but  two  or  three  allusions  to  Young  and  Shak- 
speare  in  all  the  range  of  his  verse.  He  could  not  but  feel  that  he  was  the  scholar  of  a  different 
school,  and  that  his  thirst  was  to  be  slaked  at  other  fountains.  The  language  in  which  those 
preat  bards  embodied  their  thoughts  was  unapproachable  to  an  Ayrshire  peasant ;  it  was  to  him 
M  an  almost  foreign  tongue :  he  had  to  think  and  feel  in  the  not  ungraceful  or  inharmonious 
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language  of  his  own  yale,  and  then,  in  a  manner,  traailate  it  into  that  of  Pope  or  of  Thomso! 
with  the  additional  difficulty  of  finding  English  words  to  express  the  exact  meaning  of  those  < 
Bcotland,  which  had  chiefly  been  retained  because  equivalents  could  not  be  found  in  the  mo; 
elegant  and  grammatical  tongue.  Such  strains  as  those  of  the  polished  Pope  or  the  sublim 
Milton  were  beyond  his  power,  less  from  deficiency  of  genius  than  from  lack  of  language :  ] 
could,  indeed,  write  English  with  ease  and  fluency ;  but  when  he  desired  to  be  tender  or  impa 
sioncd,  to  persuade  or  subdue,  he  had  recourse  to  the  Scottish,  and  he  found  it  sufficient. 

The  goddesses  or  the  Dalilahs  of  the  young  poet's  song  were,  like  the  language  in  which  1 
celebrated  them,  the  produce  of  the  district ;  not  dames  high  and  exalted,  but  lasses  of  the  ba 
and  of  the  byre,  who  Lad  never  been  in  higher  company  than  that  of  shepherds  or  ploughme 
or  danced  in  a  politer  assembly  than  that  of  their  fellow-peasants,  on  a  barn-floor,  to  the  sou: 
of  the  district  fiddle.     Nor  even  of  these  did  he  choose  tl.e  loveliest  to  lay  out  the  wealth  of  1 
verse  upon :  he  has  been  accused,  by  his  brother  among  others,  of  lavishing  the  colours  of  ] 
fancy  on  very  ordinary  faces.     **  He  had  always,*'  says  Gilbert,  *'  a  jealousy  of  people  who  wc 
richer  than  himself ;  his  love,  therefore,  seldom  settled  on  persons  of  this  description.     When 
selected  any  one,  out  of  the  sovereignty  of  his  good  pleasure,  to  whom  he  should  pay  his  par 
cular  attention,  she  was  instantly  invested  with  a  sufficient  stock  of  charms  out  of  the  plenti 
stores  of  his  own  imagination :  and  there  was  often  a  great  dissimilitude  between  his  fair  cap 
vator,  as  she  appeared  to  others  and  as  she  seemed  when  invested  with  the  attributes  he  gi 
her."     **  My  heart,''  he  himself,  speaking  of  those  days,  observes,  *'  was  completely  tinder,  a 
was  eternally  lighted  up  by  some  goddess  or  other."    Yet,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  suffici< 
room  exists  for  believing  that  Bums  and  his  brethren  of  the  West  had  very  dififercnt  notions 
the  captivating  and  the  beautiful ;  while  they  were  moved  by  rosy  cheeks  and  looks  of  rut 
health,  he  was  moved,  like  a  sculptor,  by  beauty  of  form  or  by  harmony  of  motion,  and 
expression,  which  lightened  up  ordinary  features  and  rendered  them  captivating.     Such,  I  hi 
been  told,  were  several  of  the  lasses  of  the  West,  to  whom,  if  he  did  not  surrender  his  heart, 
rendered  homage ;  and  both  elegance  of  form  and  beauty  of  face  were  visible  to  all  in  those 
whom  he  afterwards  sang — the  Hamiltons  and  the  Burnets  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Millers  i 
M'Murdos  of  the  Nith. 

The  mind  of  Burns  took  now  a  wider  range :  he  had  sung  of  the  maidens  of  Kyle  in  stra 
not  likely  soon  to  die,  and  though  not  weary  of  the  softnesses  of  love,  he  desired  to  try  his  gen 
on  matters  of  a  sterner  kind — ^what  those  subjects  were  he  tells  us  ;  they  were  homely  and 
hand,  of  a  native  nature  and  of  Scottish  growth :  places  celebrated  in  Roman  story,  vales  mi 
famous  in  Grecian  song — hills  of  vines  and  groves  of  myrtle  had  few  charms  for  him.  <*  I 
hurt,"  thus  he  writes  in  August,  1785,  '*  to  see  other  towns,  rivers,  woods,  and  haughs  of  8i 
land  immortalized  in  song,  while  my  dear  native  county,  the  ancient  Baillieries  of  Carrick,  K; 
and  Cunningham,  famous  in  both  ancient  and  modern  times  for  a  gallant  and  warlike  race 
inhabitants — a  county  where  ciril  and  religious  liberty  have  ever  found  their  first  support  t 
their  asylum — a  county,  the  birth-place  of  many  famous  philosophers,  soldiers,  and  statesn 
and  the  scene  of  many  great  events  recorded  in  history,  particularly  the  actions  of  the  glcH 
Wallace — ^yet  we  have  never  had  one  Scotch  poet  of  any  eminence  to  make  the  fertile  banks 
Irvine,  the  romantic  woodlands  and  sequestered  scenes  of  Ayr,  and  the  mountainous  source  t 
winding  sweep  of  the  Doon,  emulate  Tay,  Forth,  Ettrick,  and  Tweed.  This  is  a  complaint  I  wo 
gladly  remedy,  but,  alas  I  I  am  far  unequal  to  the  task,  both  in  genius  and  education."  To 
up  with  glowing  verse  the  outline  which  this  sketch  indicates,  was  to  raise  the  long-laid  spiril 
jUitional  song — to  waken  a  strain  to  which  the  whole  land  would  yield  response — a  miracle  ui 
tempted — certainly  unperformed — since  the  days  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd.  It  is  true  that 
tongue  of  the  muse  had  at  no  time  been  wholly  silent ;  that  now  and  then  a  burst  of  sublime  n 
like  the  song  of  **  Mary,  weep  no  more  for  me,"  and  of  lasting  merriment  and  humour,  like  t 
of  **  Tibbie  Fowler,"  proved  that  the  fire  of  natural  poesie  smouldered,  if  it  did  not  blaze  ;  wl 
the  social  strains  of  the  unfortunate  Fergusson  revived  in  the  city,  if  not  in  the  field,  the  mem 
»f  him  who  sang  the  **  Monk  and  the  Miller's  wife."  But  notwithstanding  these  and  other  ] 
daotions  of  equal  merit,  Soottish  poesie,  it  must  be  owned,  had  lost  much  of  its  original  octl 
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md  ferronr,  and  that  the  boldest  efforts  of  the  mase  no  more  equalled  the  songs  of  Dunbar,  of 
Douglas,  of  Ljndsaj,  and  of  James  the  Fifth,  than  the  sound  of  an  artificial  cascade  resemblea 
the  undying  thunders  of  Corra. 

To  accomplish  this  required  an  acquaintance  with  man  beyond  what  the  forge,  the  change-house, 
and  the  market-place  of  the  Tillage  supplied ;  a  look  further  than  the  barn-yard  and  the  furrowed 
field,  and  a  liTelier  knowledge  and  deeper  feeling  of  history  than,  probably.  Bums  ever  possessed. 
To  all  ready  and  accessible  sources  of  knowledge  he  appears  to  have  had  recourse ;  he  sought 
matter  for  his  muse  in  the  meetings,  religious  as  well  as  social,  of  the  district — consorted  with 
staid  matrons,  grare  plodding  farmers — with  those  who  preached  as  well  as  those  who  listened — 
with  sharp-tongued  attorneys,  who  laid  down  the  law  over  a  Mauchline  gill — with  country  squires, 
whose  wisdom  was  great  in  the  game-laws,  and  in  contested  elections — and  with  roving  smug- 
glers, who  at  that  time  hung,  as  a  cloud,  on  all  the  western  coast  of  Scotland.  In  the  company 
of  farmers  and  fellow-peasants,  he  witnessed  scenes  which  he  loved  to  embody  in  verse,  saw  pic- 
tures of  peace  and  joy,  now  woven  into  the  web  of  his  song,  and  had  a  poetic  impulse  given  to 
him  both  by  cottage  devotion  and  cottage  merriment.  If  he  was  familiar  with  love  and  all  its 
outgoings  and  incomings — had  met  his  lass  in  the  midnight  shade,  or  walked  with  her  under  the 
moon,  or  braved  a  stormy  night  and  a  haunted  road  for  her  sake — he  was  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  Joys  which  belong  to  social  intercourse,  when  instruments  of  music  speak  to  the  feet,  when 
the  reek  of  punchbowls  gives  a  tongue  to  the  staid  and  demure,  and  bridal  festivity,  and  harvest- 
homes,  bid  a  whole  valley  lift  up  its  voice  and  be  glad.  It  is  more  difficult  to  decide  what  poetic 
use  he  could  make  of  his  intercourse  with  that  loose  and  lawless  class  of  men,  who,  from  love  of 
gain,  broke  the  laws  and  braved  the  police  of  their  country :  that  he  found  among  smugglers,  as 
he  says,  **men  of  noble  virtues,  magnanimity,  generosity,  disinterested  friendship,  and  modesty,*' 
is  easier  to  believe  than  that  he  escaped  the  contamination  of  their  sensual  manners  and  prodi- 
gality. The  people  of  Kyle  regarded  this  conduct  with  suspicion :  they  were  not  to  be  expected 
to  know  that  when  Bums  ranted  and  boused  with  smugglers,  conversed  with  tinkers  huddled  in  a 
kiln,  or  listened  to  the  riotous  mirth  of  a  batch  of  *•  rnndie  gangrel  bodies"  as  they  •*toomed 
their  powks  and  pawne*^!  their  duds," for  liquor  in  Poosie  Nansie's,  he  was  taking  sketches  for  the 
I  future  entertainment  and  instruction  of  the  world  ;  they  could  not  foresee  that  from  all  this  moral 
I    strength  and  poetic  beauty  would  arise. 

!  While  meditating  something  better  than  a  ballad  to  his  mistress's  eyebrow,  he  did  not  neglect 
to  lay  out  the  little  skill  he  had  in  cultivating  the  grounds  of  Mossgiel.  The  prosperity  in  which 
he  found  himself  in  the  first  and  second  seasons,  induced  him  to  hope  that  good  fortune  had  not 
j  yet  forsaken  him:  a  genial  summer  and  a  good  market  seldom  come  together  to  the  farmer,  but 
I  at  first  they  came  to  Bums  ;  and  to  show  that  he  was  worthy  of  them,  he  bought  books  on  agri- 
culture, calculated  rotation  of  crops,  attended  sales,  held  the  plough  with  diligence,  used  the 
scythe,  the  rcap-hook,  and  the  flail,  with  skill,  and  the  malicious  even  began  to  say  that  there 
was  something  more  in  him  than  wild  sallies  of  wit  and  foolish  rhymes.  But  the  farm  lay  high, 
the  bottom  was  wet,  and  in  a  third  season,  indifferent  seed  and  a  wet  harvest  robbed  him  at  once 
of  half  his  crop ;  he  seems  to  have  regarded  this  as  an  intimation  from  above,  that  nothing  which 
he  undertook  would  prosper :  and  consoled  himself  with  joyous  friends  and  with  the  society  of 
the  muse.  The  judgment  cannot  be  praise  1  which  selected  a  farm  with  a  wet  cold  bottom,  and 
sowed  it  with  unsound  seed  ;  but  that  man  who  despairs  because  a  wet  season  robs  him  of  the 
fruits  of  the  field,  is  unfit  for  the  warfare  of  life,  where  fortitude  is  as  much  required  as  by  a 
general  on  a  field  of  battle,  when  the  tide  of  success  threatens  to  flow  against  him.  The  poet 
seems  to  have  believed,  very  early  in  life,  that  he  was  none  of  the  elect  of  Mammon ;  that  he  was  too 
much  of  a  genius  evor  to  accfuire  wealth  by  steady  labour,  or  by,  as  he  loved  to  call  it,  gin-horPA 
prudence,  or  grubbing  industry. 

And  yet  there  were  hours  and  days  in  which  Bums,  even  when  the  rain  fell  on  his  unhoused 
iheaves,  did  not  wholly  despair  of  himself :. he  laboured,  nay  sometimes  he  slaved  on  his  farm; 
and  at  intervals  of  toil,  sought  to  embellish  his  mind  with  such  knowledge  as  might  be  useful, 
should  chance,  the  goddess  who  mled  his  lot,  drop  him  upon  some  of  the  higher  places  of  the 
land.     Tie  hn  1.  \vhi1e  he  lived  at  Tarbolton,  united  with  some  half-dozen  young  men,  all  sons  of 
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farmers  in  that  neighbourhood,  in  forming  a  club,  of  which  the  object  was  to  charm  awaj  a  fi 
evening  hours  in  the  week  with  agpreeable  chit-chat,  and  the  discussion  of  topics  of  economj 
love.  Of  this  little  society  the  poet  was  president,  and  the  first  question  they  were  called  on 
settle  was  this,  <*  Suppose  a  young  man  bred  a  farmer,  but  without  any  fortune,  has  it  in  1 
power  to  marry  either  of  two  women ;  the  one  a  girl  of  large  fortune,  but  neither  handsome 
person,  nor  agreeable  in  conyersation,  but  who  can  manage  the  household  aflfairs  of  a  farm  w 
enough;  the  other  of  them,  a  girl  every  way  agreeable  in  person,  conversation,  and  behavioi 
but  without  any  fortune,  which  of  them  shall  he  choose  ?"  This  question  wad  started  by  t 
poet,  and  once  every  week  the  club  were  called  to  th^  consideration  of  matters  connected  wi 
rural  life  and  industry :  their  expenses  were  limited  to  threepence  a  week ;  and  till  the  departi 
of  Burns  to  the  distant  Mossgiel,  the  club  continued  to  live  and  thrive ;  on  his  removal  it  lost  1 
spirit  which  gave  it  birth,  and  was  heard  of  no  more ;  but  its  aims  and  its  usefulness  were  revii 
in  Mauchline,  where  the  poet  was  induced  to  establish  a  society  which  only  diflfered  from  1 
otiier  in  spending  the  moderate  fines  arising  from  non-attendance,  on  books,  instead  of  liqu 
Here,  too,  Burns  was  the  president,  and  the  members  were  chiefly  the  sons  of  husbandmen,  wh' 
he  found,  he  said,  more  natural  in  their  manners,  and  more  agreeable  than  the  self-sufficii 
mechanics  of  villages  and  towns,  who  were  ready  to  dispute  on  all  topics,  and  inclined  to  be  e* 
vinced  on  none.  This  club  had  the  pleasure  of  subscribing  for  the  first  edition  of  the  works 
its  grent  associate.  It  has  been  questioned  by  his  first  biogprapher,  whether  the  refinement 
mind,  which  follows  the  reading  of  books  of  eloquence  and  delicacy, — the  mental  improvem* 
resulting  from  such  calm  discussions  as  the  Tarbolton  and  Mauchline  clubs  indulged  in,  was  i 
i:!Jiirious  to  men  engaged  in  the  bam  and  at  the  plough.  A  well-ordered  mind  will  be  streng 
cned,  as  well  as  embellished,  by  elegant  knowledge,  while  over  those  naturally  barren  and  ungei 
all  that  is  refined  or  noble  will  pass  as  a  sunny  shower  scuds  over  lumps  of  granite,  bring 
neither  warmth  nor  life. 

In  the  account  which  the  poet  gives  to  Moore  of  his  early  poems,  he  says  little  about  his  exq 
site  lyrics,  and  less  about  "The  Death  and  dying  Words  of  Poor  Mailie,*'  or  her  "Elegy,**  1 
first  of  his  poems  where  the  inspiration  of  the  muse  is  visible ;  but  he  speaks  with  exultation 
the  fame  which  those  indecorous  sallies,  "  Holy  Willie's  Prayer"  and  "  The  Holy  Tulzie"  brouj 
from  some  of  the  clergy,  and  the  people  of  Ayrshire.  The  west  of  Scotland  is  ever  in  the  t 
when  matters  either  political  or  religious  are  agitated.  Calvinism  was  shaken,  at  this  time,  w 
a  controversy  among  its  professors,  of  which  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  while  one  party  rigi 
adhered  to  the  word  and  letter  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  prei^ched  up  the  palmy  and  wh< 
some  days  of  the  Covenant,  the  other  sought  to  soften  the  harsher  rules  and  observances  of 
kirk,  and  to  bring  moderation  and  charity  into  its  discipline  as  well  as  its  councils.  Both  belie 
themselves  right,  both  were  loud  and  hot,  and  personal, — bitter  with  a  bitterness  only  knowx 
religious  controversy.  The  poet  sided  with  the  professors  of  the  New  Light,  as  the  more  toler 
were  called,  and  handled  the  professors  of  the  Old  Light,  as  the  other  party  were  named,  n 
the  most  unsparing  severity.  For  this  he  had  sufficient  cause : — he  had  experienced  the  me 
Icssness  of  kirk-discipline,  when  his  frailties  caused  him  to  visit  the  stool  of  repentance ;  i 
moreover  his  friend  Gavin  Hamilton,  a  writer  in  Mauchline,  had  been  sharply  censured  by 
same  authorities,  for  daring  to  gallop  on  Sundays.  Moodie,  of  Riccarton,  and  Russel,  of  Kiln 
nock,  were  the  first  who  tasted  of  the  poet's  wrath.  They,  though  professors  of  the  Old  Li| 
had  quarrelled,  and,  it  is  added,  fought:  "The  Holy  Tulzie,''  which  recorded,  gave  at  the  m 
time  wings  to  the  scandal;  while  for  "Holy  Willie,"  an  elder  of  Mauchline,  and  an  austere 
hollow  pretender  to  righteousness,  he  reserved  the  fiercest  of  all  his  lampoons.  In  "  Holy  WiD 
Prayer,"  he  lays  a  burning  hand  on  the  terrible  doctrine  of  predestination :  this  is  a  satire,  dai^ 
personal,  and  profane.  Willie  claims  praise  in  the  singular,  acknowledges  folly  in  the  pin 
and  makes  heaven  accountable  for  his  sins !  In  a  similar  strain  of  undevout  satire,  he  congn 
lates  Goudie,  of  Kilmarnock,  on  his  Essays  on  Revealed  Religion.  These  poems,  particularly 
two  latter,  are  the  sharpest  lampoons  in  the  language. 

While  drudging  in  the  cause  of  the  New  Light  controTersialists,  Bums  was  not  unconscioi 
•trengthening  his  hands  for  Wortliier  toils :  the  applause  which  selfish  divines  bestowed  oa 
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witty,  bat  graceless  effusions,  eould  not  be  enough  for  one  who  knew  how  fleeting  the  fame  wai 
which  came  from  the  heat  of  party  disputes ;  nor  was  he  insensible  that  songs  of  a  beauty  unknown 
for  a  century  to  national  poesy,  had  been  unregarded  in  the  hue  and  cry  which  arose  on  account 
«f  ••  Holy  Willie's  Prayer"  and  *'  The  Uoly  Tulzie."  He  hesitoted  to  drink  longer  out  of  the 
agitated  puddle  of  CalTinistic  controTersy,  he  resoWed  to  slake  his  thirst  at  the  pure  well-springs 
of  patriot  feeling  and  domestic  lore ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  last  and  best  of  his  controversial 
compositions,  he  rose  out  of  the  lower  regions  of  lampoon  into  the  upper  air  of  true  poetry. 
'*  The  Holy  Fair,**  though  stained  in  one  or  two  Terses  with  personalities,  exhibits  a  scene  glowing 
with  character  and  incident  and  life :  the  aim  of  the  poem  is  not  so  much  to  satirise  one  or  two 
Old  Light  divines,  ais  to  expose  and  rebuke  those  almost  indecent  festiyities,  which  in  too  many 
of  the  western  parishes  accompanied  the  administration  of  the  sacrament.  In  the  earlier  dayf 
of  the  church,  when  men  were  staid  and  sincere,  it  was,  no  doubt,  an  impressive  sight  to  see  rank 
oncceeding  rank,  of  the  old  and  the  young,  all  calm  and  all  devout,  seated  before  the  tent  of  the 
preacher,  in  the  sunny  hours  of  June,  listening  to  his  eloquence,  or  partaking  of  the  mystic  bread 
uid  wine ;  but  in  these  our  latter  days,  when  discipline  is  relaxed,  along  with  the  sedate  and  the 
piona  come  swarms  of  the  idle  and  the  profligate,  whom  no  eloquence  can  edify  and  no  solemn 
rita  affect.  On  these,  and  such  as  these,  the  poet  has  poured  his  satire ;  and  since  this  desirable 
reprehension  the  Holy  Fairs,  east  as  well  as  west,  have  become  more  decorous,  if  not  more 
devonL 

His  controversial  sallies  were  accompanied,  or  followed,  by  a  series  of  poems  which  showed 
that  national  character  and  manners,  as  Lockhart  has  truly  and  happily  said,  wjere  once  more  in 
the  hands  of  a  national  poet.  These  compositions  are  both  numerous  and  various :  they  record 
the  poet's  own  experience  and  emotions;  they  exhibit  the  highest  moral  feeling,  the  purest  patri 
otic  sentiments,  and  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  fortunes,  both  here  and  hereafter  of  his  fellow-men f 
they  delineate  domestic  manners,  man's  stern  as  well  as  social  hours,  and  mingle  the  serious  with 
the  joyous,  the  sarcastic  with  the  solemn,  the  mournful  with  the  pathetic,  the  amiable  with  the 
gay,  and  all  with  an  ease  and  unafi'ected  force  and  freedom  known  only  to  the  genius  of  Shak- 
speare.  In  "  The  Twa  Dogs"  he  seeks  to  reconcile  the  labourer  to  his  lot,  and  intimates,  by 
examples  drawn  from  the  hall  as  well  as  the  cottage,  that  happiness  resides  in  the  humblest  abodes, 
and  is  even  partial  to  the  clouted  shoe.  In  '*  Scotch  Drink''  he  excites  man  to  love  his  country, 
by  precepts  both  heroic  and  social ;  and  proves  that  while  wine  and  brandy  are  the  tipple  of 
slaves,  whiskey  and  ale  are  the  drink  of  the  free :  sentiments  of  a  similar  kind  distinguish  his 
•*  Earnest  Cry  and  Prayer  to  the  Scotch  Representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons,"  each  of  whom 
he  exhorts  by  name  to  defend  the  remaining  liberties  and  immunities  of  his  country.  A  higher 
tone  distinguishes  the  *' Address  to  the  Deil:"  he  records  all  the  names,  and  some  of  them  are 
strange  ones;  and  all  the  acts,  and  some  of  them  are  as  whimsical  as  they  are  terrible,  of  this 
far  kenned  and  noted  personage ;  to  these  he  adds  some  of  the  fiend's  doings  as  they  stand  in 
Scripture,  together  with  his  own  experiences ;  and  concludes  by  a  hope,  as  unexpected  as  merciful 
and  relenting,  that  Satan  may  not  be  exposed  to  an  eternity  of  torments.  **  The  Dream"  is  a 
humorous  sally,  and  may  be  almost  regarded  as  prophetic.  The  poet  feigns  himself  present,  in 
slumber,  at  the  Royal  birth-day ;  and  supposes  that  he  addresses  his  majesty,  on  his  household 
matters  as  well  as  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  Some  of  the  princes,  it  has  been  satirically  hinted, 
behaved  afterwards  in  such  a  way  as  if  they  wished  that  the  scripture  of  the  Burns  should  be 
fulfilled :  in  this  strain  he  has  imitated  the  license  and  equalled  the  wit  of  some  of  the  elder 
Scottish  Poets. 

**  The  Vision"  is  wholly  serious ;  it  exhibits  the  poet  in  one  of  those  fit5  of  despondency  which 
the  dull,  who  have  no  misgivings,  never  know:  he  dwells  with  sarcastic  bitterness  on  the  opportu- 
nities which,  for  the  sake  of  song,  he  has  neglected  of  becoming  wealthy,  and  is  drawing  a  sad 
parallel  between  rags  and  riches,  when  the  muse  steps  in  and  cheers  his  despondency,  by  assuring 
him  of  undying  fame.  **  Halloween"  is  a  strain  of  a  more  homely  kind,  recording  the  super- 
stitious beliefs,  and  no  less  superstitious  doings  of  Old  Scotland,  on  that  night,  when  witches  and* 
elves  and  evil  spirits  are  let  loose  among  the  children  of  men :  it  reaches  far  back  into  manners 
and  customs,  and  is  a  picture,  c  irious  and  valuable.     The  tastes  and  feelings  of  husbandmen 
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inspired  **  The  old  Fanner's  Address  to  his  old  mare  Maggie,"  which  exhibits  some  pleasing  reodl 
lections  of  his  days  of  courtship  and  hours  of  sociality.  The  calm,  tranquil  picture  of  househol 
happiness  and  devotion  in  **  the  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  has  induced  Hogg,  among  others,  i 
believe  that  it  has  less  than  usual  of  the  spirit  of  the  poet,  but  it  has  all  the  spirit  that  was  required 
the  toil  of  the  week  has  ceased,  the  labourer  has  returned  to  his  well-ordered  home — his  '*  cos 
ingle  and  his  clean  hearth-stane," — and  with  his  wife  and  children  beside  him,  turns  his  though* 
to  the  praise  of  that  God  to  whom  he  owes  all :  this  he  performs  with  a  reverence  and  an  aw 
at  once  natural,  national,  and  poetic.  **  The  Mouse"  is  a  brief  and  happy  and  very  moving  poes 
happy,  for  it  delineates,  with  wonderful  truth  and  life,  the  agitation  of  the  mouse  when  the  coulu 
broke  into  its  abode ;  and  moving,  for  the  poet  takes  the  lesson  of  ruin  to  himself,  and  feels  tl 
present  and  dreads  the  future.  **  The  Mountain  Daisy,"  once,  more  properly,  called  by  Bun 
"The  Gowan,"  resembles  '*The  Mouse"  in  incident  and  in  moral,  and  is  equally  happy,  in  \m 
guage  and  conception.  **  The  Lament"  is  a  dark,  and  all  but  tragic  page,  from  the  poet's  of 
life.  '*  Man  was  made  to  Mourn"  takes  the  part  of  the  humble  and  the  homeless,  against  tl 
coldness  and  selfishness  of  the  wealthy  and  the  powerful,  a  favourite  topic  of  meditation  wi 
Burns.  He  refrained,  for  awhile,  from  making  **  Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook"  public ;  a  poc 
which  deviates  from  the  offensiveness  of  personal  satire,  into  a  strain  of  humour,  at  once  ai 
and  original. 

His  epistles  in  verse  may  be  reckoned  amongst  his  happiest  productions  :  they  are  written 
all  moods  of  mind,  and  are,  by  turns,  lively  and  sad ;  careless  and  serious ; — now  giving  advic 
then  taking  it;  laughing  at  learning,  and  lamenting  its  want;  scoffing  at  propriety  and  wealt 
yet  admitting,  that  without  the  one  he  cannot  be  wise,  nor  wanting  the  other,  independent.  T 
Epistle  to  David  Sillar  is  the  first  of  these  compositions :  the  poet  has  no  news  to  tell,  and 
serious  question  to  ask :  he  has  only  to  communicate  his  own  emotions  of  joy,  or  of  sorrow,  k 
these  he  relates  and  discusses  with  singular  elegance  as  well  as  ease,  twining,  at  the  same  time,  ii 
the  fabric  of  his  composition,  agpreeable  allusions  to  the  taste  and  affections  of  his  correspondei 
He  tfeems  to  have  rated  the  intellect  of  Sillar  as  the  highest  among  his  rustic  friends :  he  pays  h 
more  deference,  and  addresses  him  in  a  higher  vein  than  he  observes  to  others.  The  Epistles 
Lapraik,  to  Smith,  and  to  Rankine,  are  in  a  more  familiar,  or  social  mood,  and  lift  the  veil  An 
the  darkness  of  the  poet's  condition,  and  exhibit  a  mind  of  first-rate  power,  groping,  and  tl 
surely,  its  way  to  distinction,  in  spite  of  humility  of  birth,  obscurity  of  condition,  and  the  co' 
ness  of  the  wealthy  or  the  titled.  The  epistles  of  other  poets  owe  some  of  their  fame  to  the  ra 
or  the  reputation  of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed  ;  those  of  Bums  are  written,  one  and  i 
to  nameless  and  undistinguished  men.  Sillar  was  a  country  schoolmaster,  Lapraik  a  moorla 
laird,  Smith  a  small  shop-keeper,  and  Rankine  a  farmer,  who  loved  a  gill  and  a  joke.  1 
these  men  were  the  chief  friends,  the  only  literary  associates  of  the  poet,  during  those  em 
years,  in  which,  with  some  exceptions,  his  finest  works  were  written. 

Burns,  while  he  was  writing  the  poems,  the  chief  of  which  we  have  named,  was  a  labour] 
husbandman  on  the  little  farm  of  Mossgiel,  a  pursuit  which  affords  but  few  leisure  hours  for  eitl 
reading  or  pondering ;  but  to  him  the  stubble-field  was  musing-ground,  and  the  walk  behind  1 
plough,  a  twilight  saunter  on  Parnassus.  As,  with  a  careful  hand  and  a  steady  eye,  he  guic 
his  horses,  and  saw  an  evenly  furrow  turned  up  by  the  share,  his  thoughts  were  on  other  them< 
he  was  straying  in  haunted  glens,  when  spirits  have  power — ^looking  in  fancy  on  the  las 
«  skelping  barefoot,"  in  silks  and  in  scarlets,  to  a  field-preaching — walking  in  imagination  w 
the  rosy  widow,  who  on  Halloween  ventured  to  dip  her  left  sleeve  in  the  burn,  where  three  lair 
lands  met — making  the  **  bottle  clunk,"  with  joyous  smugglers,  on  a  lucky  run  of  gin  or  brandj 
or  if  his  thoughts  at  all  approached  his  acts^— he  was  moralizing  on  the  daisy  oppressed  by  i 
furrow  which  his  own  ploughshare  had  turned.  That  his  thoughts  were  thus  wandering 
have  his  own  testimony,  with  that  of  his  brother  Gilbert ;  and  were  both  wanting,  the  certaii 
j  that  he  composed  the  greater  part  of  his  immortal  poems  in  two  years,  from  the  summer  of  1' 
'  to  the  summer  of  1786,  would  be  evidence  sufficient  The  muse  must  have  been  strong  wit' 
him,  when,  in  spite  of  the  rains  and  sleets  of  the  "ever-dropping  west" — when  in  defiance  of 
hot  and  sweaty  brows  occasioned  by  reaping  and  thrashing — declining  markets,  and  Bhow< 


barrests — the  clamour  of  his  laird  for  bis  rent,  and  the  tradesman  for  his  account,  he  perserered 
in  8011^,  and  sought  solace  in  Terse,  when  all  other  solace  was  denied  him. 

The  circumstances  under  which  his  principal  poems  were  composed,  have  been  related :  the 
** Lament  of  Mailie"  found  its  origin  in  the  catastrophe  of  a  pet  ewe;  the  "Epistle  to  Sillar'* 
!  was  confided  by  the  poet  to  his  brother  while  they  were  engaged  in  weeding  the  kale-yard ;  the 
**  Address  to  the  Deil"  was  suggested  by  the  many  strange  portraits  which  belief  or  fear  had 
drawn  of  Satan,  and  was  repeated  by  the  one  brother  to  the  other,  on  the  way  with  their  carts  'jo 
the  kiln,  for  lime;  the  "Cotter*s  Saturday  Night"  originated  in  the  reyerence  with  which  the 
worship  of  God  was  conducted  in  the  family  of  the  poet*s  father,  and  in  the  solemn  tone  with 
which  he  desired  his  children  to  compose  themselves  for  praise  and  prayer;  "the  Mouse,"  and 
its  moral  companion  **  the  Daisy,"  were  the  offspring  of  the  incidents  which  they  relate ;  ai^d 
'*  Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook"  was  conceived  at  a  freemason-meeting,  where  the  hero  of  the 
piece  had  shown  too  much  of  the  pedant,  and  composed  on  his  way  home,  after  midnight,  by  the 
poet»  while  his  head  was  somewhat  dizzy  with  drink.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  compo- 
sitions, the  "  Jolly  Beggars,"  a  drama,  to  which  nothing  in  the  language  of  either  the  North  or 
South  can  be  compared,  and  which  was  unknown  till  after  the  death  of  the  author,  was  suggested 
bj  a  scene  which  he  saw  in  a  low  ale-house,  into  which,  on  a  Saturday  night,  most  of  the  sturdy 
beggars  of  the  district  had  met  to  sell  their  meal,  pledge  their  superfluous  rags,  and  drink  their 
gains.  It  may  be  added,  that  he  loved  to  walk  in  solitary  spots ;  that  his  chief  musing-ground 
was  the  banks  of  the  Ayr ;  the  season  most  congenial  to  his  fancy  that  of  winter,  when  the  winds 
were  heard  in  the  leafless  woods,  and  the  voice  of  the  swollen  streams  came  from  vale  and  hill ; 
and  that  he  seldom  composed  a  whole  poem  at  once,  but  satisfied  with  a  few  fervent  verses,  laid 
the  subject  aside,  till  the  muse  summoned  him  to  another  exertion  of  fancy.  In  a  little  back 
closet^  still  existing  in  the  farm-house  of  Mossgiel,  he  committed  most  of  his  poems  to  paper. 

But  while  the  poet  rose,  the  farmer  sank.  It  was  not  the  cold  clayey  bottom  of  his  ground, 
Bor  the  purchase  of  unsound  seed-corn,  nor  the  fluctuation  in  the  markets  alone,  which  injured 
him ;  neither  was  it  the  taste  for  freemason  socialities,  nor  a  desire  to  join  the  mirth  of  comrades, 
either  of  the  sea  or  the  shore ;  neither  could  it  be  wholly  imputed  to  his  passionate  following  of  the 
softer  sex — indulgence  in  the  **  illicit  rove,"  or  giving  way  to  his  eloquence  at  the  feet  of  one  whom 
he  Ir^ed  and  honoured;  other  farmers  indulged  in  the  one,  or  suffered  from  the  other,  yet  were 
proeperoQS.  His  want  of  success  arose  from  other  causes ;  bis  heart  was  not  with  nis  task,  save 
by  fits  and  starts:  he  felt  he  was  designed  for  higher  purposes  than  ploughing  jind  harrowing, 
and  sowing,  and  reaping :  when  the  sun  called  on  him,  after  a  shower,  to  come  to  the  plough,  or 
when  the  ripe  corn  invited  the  sickle,  or  the  ready  market  called  for  the  measured  grain,  the 
poet  was  under  other  spells,  and  was  slow  to  avail  himself  of  those  golden  moments,  which  come 


I  but  once  in  the  season.  To  this  may  be  added,  a  too  superficial  knowledge  of  the  art  of  farming, 
I  and  a  want  of  intimacy  with  the  nature  of  the  soil  he  was  called  to  cultivate.  He  could  speak 
j  fluently  of  leas,  and  fanghs,  and  fallows,  of  change  of  seed  and  rotation  of  crops,  but  practical 
knowledge  and  application  were  required,  and  in  these  Burns  was  deficient.  The  moderate  gain 
'  which  those  dark  days  of  agriculture  brought  to  the  economical  farmer,  was  not  obtained :  the 
I  close,  the  all  but  niggardly  care  by  which  he  could  win  and  keep  his  crown-pieces, — gold  was 
j  seldom  in  the  farmer's  hand, — was  either  above  or  below  the  mind  of  the  poet,  and  Mossgiel, 
I  which,  in  the  hands  of  an  assiduous  farmer,  might  have  made  a  reasonable  return  for  labour,  was 
•    unproductive,  under  one  who  had  little  skill,  less  economy,  and  no  taste  for  the  task. 

Other  reasons  for  his  failure  have  been  assigned.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  moral  sentiments 
of  the  husbandmen  of  Scotland,  that  when  one  of  their  class  forgets  what  virtue  requires,  and 
dishonours,  without  reparation,  even  the  humblest  of  the  maidens,  he  is  not  allowed  to  go  unpun- 
ished. No  proceedings  take  place,  perhaps  one  hard  word  is  not  spoken  ;  but  he  is  regarded  with 
loathing  by  the  old  and  the  devout;  he  is  looked  on  by  all  with  cold  and  reproachful  eyes — sorrow 
is  foretold  as  his  lot,  sure  disaster  as  his  fortune ;  and  if  these  chance  to  arrive,  the  only  sympathy 
expressed  is,  "  What  better  could  he  expect  ?"  Something  of  this  sort  befel  Burns :  he  had 
already  satii^fied  the  kirk  in  the  matter  of  "  Sonsie,  smirking,  dear-bought  Bess,"  his  daughter, 
bj  one  of  his  mother*8  maids  ;  and  now,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  was  brought  within  point-blank 
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of  the  heaTiest  metal  of  the  kirk  by  a  similar  folly.     The  fair  transgresBor,  both  for  her  father" 
sake  and  her  own  youth,  had  a  large  share  of  public  sympathy.    Jean  Armour,  for  it  is  of  her 
speak,  was  in  her  eighteenth  year;  with  dark  eyes,  a  handsome  foot»  and  a  melodious  tongue,  ah 
made  her  way  to  the  poet's  heart — and,  as  their  stations  in  life  were  equal,  it  seemed  that  the 
had  only  to  be  satisfied  themselves  to  render  their  union  easy.    But  her  father,  in  addition  i 
being  a  very  devout  man,  was  a  zealot  of  the  Old  Light;  and  Jean,  dreading  his  resenimea 
was  willing,  while  she  loved  its  unforgiyen  satirist,  to  love  him  in  secret,  in  the  hope  that  tl 
time  would  come  when  she  migh^  safely  avow  it:  she  admitted  the  poet,  therefore,  to  her  compai 
In  lonesome  places,  and  walks  beneath  the  moon,  where  they  both  forgot  themselves,  and  wer«  i 
last  obliged  to  own  a  private  marriage  as  a  protection  ftrom  kirk  censure.     The  professors  of  tl 
Old  Light  rejoiced,  since  it  brought  a  scoffing  rhymer  within  reach  of  their  hand ;  but  her  fatlu 
felt  a  twofold  sorrow,  because  of  the  shame  of  a  favourite  daughter,  and  for  having  commitif 
the  folly  with  one  both  loose  in  conduct  and  profane  of  speech.    He  had  cause  to  be  angry,  b 
his  anger,  through  his  zeal,  became  tyrannous :  in  the  exercise  of  what  he  called  a  father's  powf 
he  compelled  his  child  to  renounce  the  poet  as  her  husband  and  bum  the  marriage-lin^s ;  for  ] 
regarded  her  marriage,  without  the  kirk's  permission,  with  a  man  so  utterly  cast  away,  as  a  wor 
crime  than  her  folly.     So  blind  is  anger  I     She  could  renounce  neither  her  husband  i^cr  his  a 
spring  in  a  lawful  way,  and  in  spite  of  the  destruction  of  the  marriage  lines,  and  renouncing  i 
name  of  wife,  she  was  as  much  Mrs.  Bums  as  marriage  could  make  her.     No  one  concerned  seem 
to  think  so.     Bums,  who  loved  her  tenderly,  went  all  but  mad  when  she  renounced  him :  he  ga 
up  his  share  of  Mossgiel  to  his  brother,  and  roamed,  moody  and  idle,  about  the  land,  with  : 
better  aim  in  life  than  a  situation  in  one  of  our  western  sugar-isles,  and  a  yagne  hope  of  distinct! 
as  a  poet. 

How  the  distinction  which  he  desired  as  a  poet  was  to  be  obtained,  was,  to  a  poor  bard  ia 
provincial  place,  a  sore  puzzle :  there  were  no  enterprising  booksellers  in  the  western  land,  m 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  printers  of  either  Kilmarnock  or  Paisley  had  money  to  expet 
on  a  speculation  in  rhyme :  it  is  much  to  the  honour  of  his  native  county  that  the  publicati 
which  he  wished  for  was  at  last  made  easy.    The  best  of  his  poems,  in  his  own  handwriting,  h 
found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  the  Ballantynes,  Hamiltons,  Parkers,  and  Mackenzies,  and  wi 
much  admired.     Mrs.  Stewart,  of  Stair  and  Afton,  a  lady  of  distinction  and  taste,  had  mm 
accidentally,  the  acquaintance  both  of  Bums  and  some  of  his  songs,  and  was  ready  to  befHc 
him ;  and  so  favourable  was  the  impression  on  all  hands,  that  a  subscription,  sufficient  to  deft 
the  outlay  of  paper  and  print,  was  soon  filled  up— one  hundred  copies  being  subscribed  for  by  1 
Parkers  alone.    He  soon  arranged  materials  for  a  volume,  and  put  them  into  the  hands  of  a  prin 
in  Kilmarnock,  the  Wee  Johnnie  of  one  of  his  biting  epigrams.    Johnnie  was  startled  at  i 
unceremonious  freedom  of  most  of  the  pieces,  and  asked  the  poet  to  compose  one  of  modest  1 
guage  and  moral  aim,  to  stand  at  the  beginning,  and  excuse  some  of  those  free  ones  which  follow! 
Bums,  whose  "  Twa  Dogs"  was  then  incomplete,  finished  the  poem  at  a  sitting,  and  put  it  in 
Tan,  much  to  his  printer's  satisfaction.     If  the  *'  Jolly  Beggars"  was  omitted  for  any  other  ca 
than  its  freedom  of  sentiment  and  language,  or  "  Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook"  from  any  of 
feeling  than  that  of  being  too  personal,  the  causes  of  their  exclusion  have  remained  a  secret, 
is  less  easy  to  account  for  the  omission  of  many  songs  of  high  merit  which  he  had  among 
papers:   perhaps  he  thought  those  which  he  selected  wore  sufficient  to  test  the  taste  of 
public.     Before  he  printed  the  whole,  he,. with  the  consent  of  his  brother,  altered  his  name  ft 
Burness  to  Bums,  a  change  which,  I  am  told,  he  in  after  years  regretted. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1786,  the  little  yolume,  big  with  the  hopes  and  fortunes  of  the  bi 
made  its  appearance :  it  was  entitled  simply,  «  Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect ;  by  Rol 
Bums ;"  and  accompanied  by  a  modest  preface,  saying,  that  he  submitted  his  book  to  his  cool 
with  fear  and  with  trembling,  since  it  contained  litUe  of  the  art  of  poesie,  and  at  the  best 
but  a  voice  given,  rude,  he  feared,  and  uncouth,  to  the  loves,  the  hopes,  and  the  fears  of  his  < 
bosom.  *  Had  a  summer  sun  risen  on  a  winter  morning,  it  could  not  have  surprised  the  Lowli 
of  Scotland  more  than  this  Kilmarnock  yolume  surprised  and  delighted  the  people,  one  and 
The  milkmaid  sang  his  songs,  the  ploughman  repeated  his  poems ;  the  old  quoted  both,  and  i 
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the  deroai  rejoiced  tliai  idle  yene  had  at  last  mixed  a  tone  of  morality  with  its  mirth.  Th« 
'^Inme  penetrated  eren  into  Nithsdale.  **  Keep  it  out  of  the  way  of  your  children,"  said  a 
Cameronian  dirine,  when  he  lent  it  to  my  father,  "  lest  ye  find  them,  as  I  found  mine,  reading  it 
OB  the  Sabbath.'*  No  wonder  that  such  a  Tolume  made  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  a  peasantry 
whoee  taste  in  poetry  had  been  the  manrel  of  many  writers :  the  poems  were  mostly  on  topicfi 
with  which  they  were  familiar:  the  language  was  that  of  the  fireside,  raised  above  the  Tulgarities 
•f  eddnum  life,  by  a  purifying  spirit  of  expression  and  the  exalting  fervour  of  inspiration :  and 
there  was  such  a  brilliant  and  graceM  mixture  of  the  elegant  and  the  homely,  the  lofty  and  the 
low,  the  familiar  and  the  elevated — such  a  rapid  succession  of  scenes  which  moved  to  tenderness 
•r  tears;  or  to  subdued  mirth  or  open  laughter — ^unlocked  for  allusions  to  scripture,  or  touches 
of  sareasm  and  scandal^^f  superstitions  to  scare,  and  of  humour  to  delight — ^while  through  the 
whole  was  diffused,  as  the  scent  of  flowers  through  summer  air,  a  moral  meaning — a  sentimental 
iMaaty,  which  sweetened  and  sanctified  all.  The  poet's  expectations  from  this  little  venture  were 
humble :  he  hoped  as  much  money  from  it  as  would  pay  for  his  passage  to  the  West  Indies,  where 
ie  proposed  to  enter  into  the  service  of  some  of  the  Scottish  settlers,  and  help  to  manage  the 
double  mystery  of  sugar-making  and  slavery. 

i  The  hearty  applause  which  I  have  recorded  came  chiefly  from  the  husbandman,  the  shepherd, 
and  the  mechanic:  the  approbation  of  the  magnates  of  the  west,  though  not  less  warm,  was 
longer  in  coming.  Mrs.  Stewart  of  Stair,  indeed,  commended  the  poems  and  cheered  their 
aathor :  Ihigald  Stewart  received  his  visits  with  pleasure,  and  wondered  at  his  vigour  of  conver- 
BatioB  as  much  as  at  his  muse :  the  door  of  the  house  of  Hamilton  was  open  to  him,  where  the 
table  was  ever  spread,  and  the  hand  ever  ready  to  help :  while  the  purses  of  the  Ballantynes 
and  the  Parkers  were  always  as  open  to  him  as  were  the  doors  of  their  houses.  Those  persons 
most  be  regarded  as  the  real  patrons  of  the  poet :  the  high  names  of  the  district  are  not  to  be 
found  among  those  who  helped  him  with  purse  and  patronage  in  1786,  that  year  of  deep  distress 
and  high  distinction.  The  Montgomerys  came  with  their  praise  when  his  fame  was  up ;  the 
Kennedys  and  the  Boswells  were  silent:  and  though  the  Cunninghams  gave  efiectual  aid,  it  was 
when  the  muse  was  crying  with  a  loud  voice  before  him,  "  Come  all  and  see  the  man  whom  I 
d^ghi  to  honour."  It  would  be  unjust  as  well  as  ungenerous  not  to  mention  the  name  of  Mrs. 
l>iinlop  among  the  poet's  best  and  early  patrons :  the  distance  at  which  she  lived  from  Mossgiel 
had  kept  his  name  from  her  till  his  poems  appeared :  but  his  works  induced  her  to  desire  his 
aciiuaintance,  and  she  became  his  warmest  and  surest  friend. 

I  To  say  the  truth.  Bums  endeavoured  in  every  honourable  way  to  obtain  the  notice  of  those  who 
bad  influence  in  the  land:  he  copied  out  the  best  of  his  unpublished  poems  in  a  fair  hand,  and 

I    Inserting  them  in  his  printed  volume,  presented  it  to  those  who  seemed  slow  to  buy :  he  rewarded 

<  the  notice  of  this  one  with  a  song — the  attentions  of  that  one  with  a  sally  of  encomiastic  verse : 
he  left  psalms  of  his  own  composing  in  the  manse  when  he  feasted  with  a  divine :  he  enclosei 
**  Holy  Willie's  Prayer,"  with  an  injunction  to  be  grave,  to  one  who  loved  mirth :  he  sent  tlit^ 
**  Holy  Fair"  to  one  whom  he  invited  to  drink  a  gill  out  of  a  mutchkin  stoup,  at  Mauchline 
market ;  and  on  accidentally  meeting  with  Lord  Daer,  he  immediately  commemorated  the  event 
ii\  a  sally  of  verse,  of  a  strain  more  free  and  yet  as  flattering  as  ever  flowed  from  the  lips  of  a 
court  bard.  While  musing  over  the  names  of  those  on  whom  fortune  had  smiled,  yet  who  had 
aeglected  to  smile  on  him,  he  remembered  that  he  had  met  Miss  Alexander,  a  young  benuty  of 
the  west,  in  the  walks  of  Ballochmyle;  and  he  recorded  the  impression  which  this  fair  visicn 
made  on  him  in  a  song  of  unequalled  elegancr  and  melody.  He  had  met  her  in  the  woods  in 
Jaly,  on  the  18th  of  November  he  sent  her  the  song,  and  reminded  her  of  the  circumstance  from 
which  it  arose,  in  a  letter  which  it  is  evident  he  had  laboured  to  render  polished  and  complimen- 
tary. The  young  lady  took  no  notice  of  either  the  song  or  the  poet,  though  willing,  it  is  said,  to 
hear  of  both  now : — this  seems  to  have  been  the  lost  attempt  he  made  on  the  taste  or  the  sympa- 

I  thies  of  the  gentry  of  his  native  district :  for  on  the  very  day  following  we  find  him  busy  in  malr 
big  arrangements  for  his  departure  to  Jamaica. 

I        For  this  step  Bums  had  more  than  sufficient  reasons  :  the  profits  of  his  volume  amounted  ut 

,    !itt1e  more  than  enough  to  waft  him  across  the  Atlantic :  Wee  Johnnie,  though  the  edition  was 
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nil  sold,  refuBed  to  risk  another  on  speculation :    his  friends,  both  Ballantynes  and  Parkeim 
volunteered  to  relieve  the  printer's  anxieties,  but  the  poet  declined  their  bounty,  and  gloomilj 
Indented  himself  in  a  ship  about  to  sail  from  Greenock,  and  called  on  his  muse  to  take  farewel 
of  Caledonia,  in  the  last  song  he  ever  expected  to  measure  in  his  native  land.     That  fine  lyrio 
beginning  **  The  gloomy  night  is  gathering  fast,"  was  the  offspring  of  these  moments  of  regr< 
and  sorrow.     His  feelings  were  not  expressed  in  song  alone :  he  remembered  his  mother  and  hi 
natural  daughter,  and  made  an  assignment  of  all  that  pertained  to  him  at  Mossgiel — afid  tht 
was  but  little — and  of  all  the  advantage  which  a  cruel,  unjust,  and  insulting  law  allowed  in  th 
pioceeds  of  his  poems,  for  their  support  and  behoof.     This  document  was  publicly  read  in  th 
presenc3  of  the  poet,  at  the  market-cross  of  Ayr,  by  his  friend  William  Chalmers,  a  notary  publii 
Even  this  step  was  to  Burns  one  of  danger :  some  ill-advised  person  had  uncoupled  the  mercilei 
pack  of  the  law  at  his  heels,  and  he  was  obliged  to  shelter  himself  as  he  best  could,  in  woods,  it : 
said,  by  day  and  in  barns  by  night,  till  the  final  hour  of  his  departure  came.     That  hour  arrivei 
and  his  chest  was  on  the  way  to  the  ship,  when  a  letter  was  put  into  his  hand  which  seemed  1 
light  him  to  brighter  prospects. 

Among  the  friends  whom  his  merits  had  procured  him  was  Dr.  Laurie,  a  district  clergymai 
who  had  taste  enough  to  admire  the  deep  sensibilities  as  well  as  the  humour  of  the  poet,  and  tl 
generosity  to  make  known  both  his  works  and  his  worth  to  the  warm-hearted  and  amiable  Blacl 
lock,  who  boldly  proclaimed  him  a  poet  of  the  first  rank,  and  lamented  that  he  was  not  in  Edinburf 
to  publish  another  edition  of  his  poems.    Bums  was  ever  a  man  of  impulse :  he  recalled  his  che 
from  Greenock ;  he  relinquished  the  situation  he  had  accepted  on  the  estate  of  one  Douglas ;  to< 
a  secret  leave  of  his  mother,  and,  without  an  introduction  to  any  one,  and  unknown  personally 
all,  save  to  Dugald  Stewart,  away  he  walked,  through  Glenap,  to  Edinburgh,  full  of  new  ho] 
and  confiding  in  his  genius.     When  he  arrived,  he  scarcely  knew  what  to  do :  he  hesitated  to  ci 
on  the  professor ;  he  refrained  from  making  himself  known,  as  it  has  been  supposed  he  did, 
the  enthusiastic  Blacklock ;  but,  sitting  down  in  an  obscure  lodging,  he  sought  out  an  obscu 
printer,  recommended  by  a  humble  comrade  from  Kyle,  and  began  to  negotiate  for  a  new  editi< 
of  the  Poems  of  the  Ayrshire  Ploughman.     This  was  not  the  way  to  go  about  it:  his  barge  h 
well  nigh  been  shipwrecked  in  the  launch ;  and  he  might  have  lived  to  regret  the  letter  whi 
hindered  his  voyage  to  Jamaica,  had  he  not  met  by  chance  in  the  street  a  gentleman  of  the  we 
of  the  name  of  Dalzell,  who  introduced  him  to  the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  a  nobleman  whose  clasi 
education  did  not  hurt  his  taste  for  Scottish  poetry,  and  who  was  not  too  proud  to  lend  his  he 
ing  hand  to  a  rustic  stranger  of  such  merit  as  Bums.     Cunningham  carried  him  to  Creech,  th 
the  Murray  of  Edinburgh,  a  shrewd  man  of  business,  who  opened  the  poet's  eyes  to  his  ti 
interests :  the  first  proposals,  then  all  but  issued,  were  put  in  the  fire,  and  new  ones  printed  • 
diffused  over  the  island.     The  subscription  was  headed  by  half  the  noblemen  of  the  north :  1 
Caledonian  Hunt,  through  the  interest  of  Glencairn,  took  six  hundred  copies:  duchesses  a 
countesses  swelled  the  list,  and  such  a  crowding  to  write  down  names  had  not  been  witnesi 
since  the  signing  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant. 

While  the  subscription-papers  were  filling  and  the  new  volume  printing  on  a  paper  and  i 
type  worthy  of  such  high  patronage.  Burns  remained  in  Edinburgh,  where,  for  the  winter  seas 
he  was  a  lion,  and  one  of  an  unwonted  kind.  Philosophers,  historians,  and  scholars  had  shal 
the  elegant  coteries  of  the  city  with  their  wit,  or  enlightened  them  with  their  learning,  but  tl 
wer3  all  men  who  had  been  polished  by  polite  letters  or  by  intercourse  with  high  life,  and  th 
was  a  sameness  in  their  very  dress  as  well  as  address,  of  which  peers  and  peeresses  had  becc 
weary.  They  therefore  welcomed  this  rustic  candidate  for  the  honour  of  giving  wings  to  tl 
hours  of  lassitude  and  weariness,  with  a  welcome  more  than  common ;  and  when  his  appro 
was  announced,  the  polished  ircle  looked  for  the  advent  of  a  lout  from  the  plough,  in  wh 
uncouth  manners  and  embarrassed  address  they  might  find  matter  both  for  mirth  and  worn 
But  they  met  with  a  barbarian  who  was  not  at  all  barbarous :  as  the  poet  met  in  Lord  Daer  f 
ings  and  sentiments  as  natural  as  those  of  a  ploughman,  so  they  met  in  a  ploughman  mam 
worthy  of  a  lord:  his  air  was  easy  and  unperplexed:  his  address  was  perfectly  well-bred, 
elegant  in  its  simplicity :   he  felt  neither  eclipsed  by  the  titled  nor  struck  dumb  before 
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Warned  and  the  eloquent,  bat  took  his  station  with  the  ease  and  grace  of  one  bom  to  it.  In  tb4 
society  of  men  alone  he  spoke  out :  he  spared  neither  bis  wit,  bis  humour,  nor  his  sarcasm — be 
keemed  to  say  to  all — **  I  am  a  man,  and  you  are  no  more ;  and  wby  sbould  I  not  act  and  speak 
like  one?" — it  was  remarked,  bowcTer,  that  be  bad  not  learnt,  or  did  not  desire,  to  conceal  bis 
emotions — that  he  commended  with  more  rapture  than  was  courteous,  and  contradicted  witb  ni>re 

!  bluntness  than  was  accounted  polite.  It  was  thus  with  him  in  the  company  of  men :  when  woman 
approached,  his  look  altered,  bis  eye  beamed  milder ;  all  that  was  stem  in  bis  nature  underwent 

'    a  cbange,  and  be  receiTed  them  witb  deference,  but  with  a  consciousness  that  he  could  win  theii 

■  

attention  as  he  had  won  that  of  otbers,  wbo  differed,  indeed,  from  them  only  in  the  texture  of 
their  kirtles.  This  natural  power  of  rendering  himself  acceptable  to  women  had  been  observed 
and  envied  by  Sillar,  one  of  tbe  dearest  of  bis  early  comrades ;  and  it  stood  him  in  good  stead  now, 
'  when  he  was  the  object  to  whom  tbe  Duchess  of  Gordon,  tbe  loveliest  as  well  as  tbe  wittiest  of 
women — directed  her  discourse.  Burns,  sbe  afterwards  said,  won  tbe  attention  of  tbe  Edinburgh 
ladies  by  a  deferential  way  of  address — by  an  ease  and  natural  grace  of  manners,  as  new  as  it 
was  unexpected — that  be  told  them  tbe  stories  of  some  of  bis  tenderest  songs  or  liveliest  poems 
in  a  style  quite  magical^-enriching  bis  little  narratives,  which  had  one  and  all  the  merit  of  being 
short,  with  personal  incidents  of  humour  or  of  pathos. 

In  a  party,  when  Dr.  Blair  and  Professor  Walker  were  present.  Burns  related  tbe  circumstances 
under  which  be  had  composed  his  melancholy  song,  **  Tbe  gloomy  nigbt  is  gathering  fast,"  in  a 
way  eren  more  touching  than  tbe  verses :  and  in  tbe  company  of  tbe  ruling  beauties  of  tbe  time, 
he  hesitated  not  to  lift  tbe  veil  from  some  of  tbe  tenderer  ports  of  bis  own  bistory,  and  give  them 
glimpses  of  the  romance  of  rustic  life.  A  lady  of  birth — one  of  bis  most  willing  listeners — used, 
I  am  told,  to  say,  tbat  sbe  sbould  never  forget  tbe  tale  which  be  related  of  bis  affection  for  Mary 
Campbell,  bis  Highland  Mary,  as  be  loved  to  call  ber.  She  was  fair,  bo  said,  and  affectionate, 
and  as  guileless  as  sbe  was  beautiful ;  and  beautiful  be  thought  ber  in  a  very  high  degree.  Tbe 
fir^t  time  he  saw  her  was  during  one  of  bis  musing  walks  in  tbe  woods  of  Montgomery  Castle ;  and 
the  first  time  be  spoke  to  ber  was  during  the  merriment  of  a  harvest-kirn.  There  were  others 
there  wbo  admired  her,  but  he  addressed  her,  and  had  the  luck  to  win  her  regard  from  them  all. 
He  soon  found  that  she  was  the  lass  whom  he  had  long  sought,  but  never  before  found — that  her 
good  looks  were  surpassed  by  ber  good  sense ;  and  her  good  sense  was  equalled  by  her  discretion 
and  modesty.  He  met  ber  frequently :  she  saw  by  his  looks  that  he  was  sincere ;  sbe  put  full 
trust  in  bis  love,  and  used  to  wander  with  him  among  the  green  knowes  and  stream-banks  till  the 
sun  went  down  and  the  moon  rose,  talking,  dreaming  of  love  and  the  golden  days  which  awaited 
them.  He  was  poor,  and  she  had  only  her  half-year's  fee,  for  she  was  in  the  condition  of  a  ser- 
vant ;  but  thoughts  of  gear  never  darkened  their  dream :  they  resolved  to  wed,  and  exchanged 
vows  of  constancy  and  love.  They  plighted  their  vows  on  the  Sabbath  to  render  them  more 
sacred — they  made  them  by  a  burn,  where  they  bad  courted,  that  open  nature  might  be  a  witness 
— they  made  them  over  an  open  Bible,  to  show  that  they  thought  of  God  in  this  mutual  act — and 
when  they  bad  done  they  both  took  water  in  their  hands,  and  scattered  it  in  the  air,  to  intimate 
!  tbat  as  tbe  stream  was  pure  so  were  their  intentions.  They  parted  when  they  did  this,  but  they 
.  parted  never  to  meet  more :  she  died  in  a  burning  fever,  during  a  visit  to  her  relations  to  prepare 
\  for  ber  marriage;  and  all  that  he  bad  of  her  was  a  lock  of  her  long  bright  hair,  and  her  Bible, 
which  sbe  exchanged  for  his.. 

Even  with  the  tales  which  be  related  of  rustic  love  and  adventure  his  own  story  mingled ;  and 
ladies  of  rank  hear<l,  for  the  first  time,  that  in  all  that  was  romantic  in  the  passion  of  love,  and 
in  all  that  was  chivalrous  in  sentiment,  men  of  distinction,  both  by  education  and  birth,  were  at 
^  least  equalled  by  the  peasantry  of  the  land.  They  listened  with  interest,  and  inclined  their 
I  feathers  beside  the  bard,  to  hear  bow  love  went  on  in  the  west,  and  in  no  case  it  ran  quite  smooth. 
,  Sometimes  young  hearts  were  kept  asunder  by  the  sordid  feelings  of  parents,  who  could  not  be 
I  persuaded  to  bestow  their  daughter,  perhaps  an  only  one,  on  a  wooer  wbo  could  not  count  penny 
{  for  penny,  and  number  cow  for  cow:  sometimes  a  mother  desired  ber  daughter  to  look  higher  than 
.  to  one  of  ber  station ;  for  her  beauty  and  ber  education  entitled  ber  to  match  among  the 
'    lairds,  -ather  than  tbe  tenants ;  and  sometimes,  the  devotional  tastes  of  both  father  and  mother^ 
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approying  of  personal  looks  and  connexions,  were  averse  to  see  a  daughter  bestow  her  hand  o 

I     one,  whoso  language  in  religion  was  indiscreet,  and  whose  morals  were  suspected.    Tet,  neithi 

I     the  Tigilance  of  fathers,  nor  the  suspicious  care  of  aunts  and  mothers,  could  succeed  in  keepin 

those  asunder  whose  hearts  were  together ;  but  in  these  meetings  circumspection  and  inventic 

were  necessary :  all  fears  were  to  be  lulled  by  the  seeming  carelessness  of  the  lass, — all  perT 

were  to  be  met  and  braved  by  the  spirit  of  the  lad.     His  home,  perhaps,  was  at  a  distance,  an 

he  had  wild  woods  to  come  through,  and  deep  streams  to  pass,  before  he  could  see^the  signal'ligh 

bow  shown  and  now  withdrawn,  at  her  window ;  he  had  to  approach  with  a  quick  eye  and  a  wai 

foot,  lest  a  father  or  a  brother  should  see,  and  deter  him :  he  had  sometimes  to  wish  for  a  elm 

opon  the  moon,  whose  light,  welcome  to  him  on  his  way  in  the  distance,  was  likely  to  betray  hi 

when  near ;  and  he  not  unfrequently  reckoned  a  wild  night  of  wind  and  rain  as  a  blessing,  sin 

it  helped  to  conceal  his  coming,  and  proved  to  his  mistress  that  he  was  ready  to  brave  all  for  b* 

sake.    Of  rivals  met  and  baffled ;  of  half-willing  and  half-unconsenting  maidens,  persuaded  ai 

won ;  of  the  light-hearted  and  the  careless  becoming  affectionate  and  tender ;  and  the  coy,  t] 

prodd,  and  the  satiric  being  gained  by  **  persuasive  words,  and  more  persuasive  sighs,"  as  dam 

had  been  gained  of  old,  he  had  tales  enow.     The  ladies  listened,  and  smiled  at  the  tender  nan 

tives  of  the  poet. 

Of  his  appearance  among  the  sons  as  well  as  the  daughters  of  men,  we  have  the  account  < 
Dugald  Stewart.     "Bums,"  says  the  philosopher,  " came  to  Bdinburgh  early  in  the  winter:  t 
attentions  which  he  received  from  all  ranks  and  descriptions  of  persons,  were  such  as  would  ha 
turned  any  head  but  his  own.     He  retained  the  same  simplicity  of  manners  and  appearance  wb^ 
had  struck  me  so  forcibly  when  I  first  saw  him  in  the  country  :  his  dress  was  suited  to  hjs  static 
plain  and  unpretending,  with  sufficient  attention  to  neatness :  he  always  wore  boots,  and,  when 
more  than  usual  ceremony,  buckskin  breeches.  His  manners  were  manly,  simple,  and  independei 
strongly  expressive  of  conscious  genius  and  worth,  but  without  any  indication  of  forwardne 
arrogance,  or  vanity.     He  took  his  share  in  conversation,  but  not  more  than  belonged  to  hi 
and  listened  with  apparent  deference  on  subjects  where  his  want  of  education  deprived  him 
the  means  of  information.     If  there  had  been  a  little  more  of  gentleness  and   accommodation 
his  temper,  he  would  have  been  still  more  interesting ;  but  he  had  been  accustomed  to  g^ve  1 
in  the  circle  of  his  ordinary  acquaintance,  and  his  dread  of  anything  approaching  to  meanness 
servility,  rendered  his  manner  somewhat  decided  and  hard.     Nothing  perhaps  was  more  rema 
able  among  his  various  attainments,  than  the  fluency  and  precision  and  originality  of  langua 
when  he  spoke  in  company ;  more  particularly  as  he  aimed  at  purity  in  his  turn  of  express! 
and  avoided  more  successfully  than  most  Scotsmen,  the  peculiarities  of  Scottish  phraseolo 
From  his  conversation  I  should  have  pronounced  him  to  have  been  fitted  to  excel  in  whatc 
walk  of  ambition  he  had  chosen  to  exert  his  abilities.     He  was  passionately  fond  of  the  beau 
of  nature,  and  I  recollect  he  once  told  me,  when  I  was  admiring  a  distant  prospect  in  one  of 
morning  walks,  that  the  sight  of  so  many  smoking  cottages  gave  a  pleasure  to  his  mind,  wl 
none  could  understand  who  had  not  witnessed,  like  himself,  the  happiness  and  worth  which  < 
tages  contained." 

Such  was  the  impression  which  Bums  made  at  first  on  the  fair,  the  titled,  and  the  le^mec 
Edinburgh ;  an  impression  which,  though  lessened  by  intimacy  and  closer  examination  on 
part  of  the  men,  remained  unimpaired,  on  that  of  the  softer  sex,  till  his  dying-day.  His  c 
pany,  during  the  season  of  balls  and  festivities,  continued  to  be  courted  by  all  who  desired  U 
reckoned  gay  or  polite.  Cards  of  invitation  fell  thick  on  him ;  he  was  not  more  welcome  to 
plumed  and  jewelled  groups,  whom  her  fascinating  Grace  of  Qordon  gathered  about  her,  thai 
was  to  the  grave  divines  and  polished  scholars,  who  assembled  in  the  rooms  of  Stewart,  or  B! 
or  Robertson.  The  classic  socialities  of  Tytler,  afterwards  Lord  Woodhouslee,  or  the  elabo 
supper-tables  of  the  whimsical  Monboddo,  whose  guests  imagined  they  were  entertained  in 
manner  of  LncuUus  or  of  Cicero,  were  not  complete  without  the  presence  of  the  ploughma 
Kyle ;  and  the  feelings  of  the  rustic  poet,  facing  such  companies,  though  of  surprise  and  del 
%t  first,  gradually  subsided,  he  said,  as  he  discerned,  that  man  differed  from  man  only  in 
polish,  and  not  in  the  grain.    Bat  Bdinburgh  offered  tables    and  entertainers  of  a  less  on) 


Bad  stAid  character  than  those  I  haye  named — ^where  the  glass  circulated  with  greater  rapidity  ; 
where  the  wit  flowed  more  freelj ;  and  where  there  were  neither  highbred  ladies  to  charm  con- 
versation within  the  bounds  of  modesty,  nor  serious  philosophers,  nor  grave  diTines,  to  set  a  limit 
to  the  license  of  speech,  or  the  hours  of  eigoyment.  To  these  companions — and  these  were  all 
of  the  better  classes,  the  IcTities  of  the  rustic  poet's  wit  and  humour  were  as  welcome  as  were 
the  tenderest  of  his  narratiYCS  to  the  accomplished  Duchess  of  Gordon  and  the  beautiful  Miss 
Bmnet  of  Monboddo ;  they  raised  a  social  roar  not  at  all  classic,  and  demanded  and  provoked 
Ids  sallies  of  wild  humour,  or  indecorous  mirth,  with  as  much  delight  as  he  had  witnessed  among 
Ike  lads  of  Kyle,  when,  at  mill  or  forge,  his  humorous  sallies  abounded  as  the  ale  flowed.  In 
tliese  enjoyments  the  rough,  but  learned  William  Nicol,  and  the  young  and  amiable  Robert  Ains- 
Ite  shared :  the  name  of  the  poet  was  coupled  with  those  of  profane  wits,  free  livers,  and  that 
class  of  half-idle  gentlemen  who  hang  about  the  courts  of  law,  or  for  a  season  or  two  wear  the 
Irrery  of  Mars,  and  handle  cold  iron. 

Edinburgh  had  still  another  class  of  genteel  convivialists,  to  whom  the  poet  was  attracted  by 
principles  as  well  as  by  pleasure ;  these  were  the  relics  of  that  once  numerous  body,  the  Jacobites, 
who  still  loved  to  cherish  the  feelings  of  birth  or  education  rather  than  of  judgment,  and  toasted 
the  name  of  Stuart,  when  the  last  of  the  race  had  renounced  his  pretensions  to  a  throne,  for  the 
aake  of  peace  and  the  cross.  Toung  men  then,  and  high  names  were  among  them,  annually  met 
on  the  pretender's  birth-day,  and  sang  songs  in  which  the  white  rose  of  Jacobitism  flourished  -. 
toasted  toasts  announcing  adherence  to  the  male  line  of  the  Bruce  and  the  Stuart,  and  listened 
to  the  strains  of  the  laureate  of  the  day,  who  prophesied,  in  drink,  the  dismissal  of  the  intrusive 
nanoverian,  by  the  right  and  might  of  the  righteous  and  disinherited  line.  Bums,  who  was 
descended  from  a  northern  race,  whose  father  was  suspected  of  having  drawn  the  claymore  in 
1745,  and  who  loved  the  blood  of  the  Eeith-Marishalls,  under  whose  banners  his  ancestors  had 
marched,  readily  united  himself  to  a  band  in  whose  sentiments,  political  and  social,  he  was  a  sharer. 
He  was  received  with  acclamation :  the  dignity  of  laureate  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  his 
inanguraUon  ode,  in  which  he  recalled  the  names  and  the  deeds  of  the  Grahams,  the  Erskines, 
the  Boyds,  and  the  Gordons,  was  applauded  for  its  fire,  as  well  as  for  its  sentiments.  Tet,  though 
he  ate  and  drank  and  sang  with  Jacobites,  he  was  only  as  far  as  sympathy  and  poesie  went,  of 
their  number :  his  reason  renounced  the  principles  and  the  religion  of  the  Stuart  line  ;  and  though 
he  shed  a  tear  over  their  fallen  fortunes — though  he  sympathized  with  the  brave  and  honourable 
names  that  perished  in  their  cause — though  he  cursed  "  the  butcher,  Cumberland,"  and  the  bloody 
spirit  which  commanded  the  heads  of  the  good  and  the  heroic  to  be  stuck  where  they  would  aflfright 
the  passer-by,  and  pollute  the  air — he  had  no  desire  to  see  the  splendid  fabric  of  constitutional 
freedom,  which  the  united  genius  of  all  parties  had  raised,  thrown  wantonly  down.  His  Jacobitism 
influenced,  not  his  head,  but  his  heart,  and  gave  a  mournful  hue  to  many  of  his  lyric  compositions. 

Meanwhile  his  poems  were  passing  through  the  press.  Bums  made  a  few  emendations  of  those 
published  in  the  Kilmarnock  edition,  and  he  added  others  which,  as  he  expressed  it,  he  had 
earded  and  spun,  since  he  passed  Glenbuck.  Some  rather  coarse  lines  were  softened  or  omitted 
in  the  "Twa  Dogs ;"  others,  from  a  change  of  his  personal  feelings,  were  made  in  the  **  Vision:" 
*'  Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook,"  excluded  before,  was  admitted  now :  the  **  Dream"  was  retained, 
11  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Mrs.  Stewart,  of  Stair,  and  Mrs.  Dunlop ;  and  the  **  Brigs  of 
Ayr,"  in  compliment  to  his  patrons  in  his  native  district,  and  the  **  Address  to  Edinburgh,"  in 
honour  of  his  titled  and  distinguished  friends  in  that  metropolis,  were  printed  for  the  first  time. 
He  was  unwilling  to  alter  what  he  had  once  printed:  his  friends,  classic,  titled,  and  rustic,  found 
him  stubborn  and  unpliable,  in  matters  of  criticism ;  yet  he  was  geneiMly  of  a  complimental 
mood :  he  loaded  the  robe  of  Coila  in  the  **  Vision,"  with  more  scenes  than  it  could  well  contain, 
that  he  might  include  in  the  landscape,  all  the  country-seats  of  his  friends,  and  he  gave  more 
than  their  share  of  commendation  to  the  Wallaces,  out  of  respect  to  his  friend  Mrs.  Dunlop.  Of 
the  critics  of  Edinburgh  he  said,  they  spun  the  thread  of  their  criticisms  so  fine  that  it  was  unfit 
for  either  warp  or  weft ;  and  of  its  scholars,  he  said,  they  were  never  satisfied  with  any  Scottish 
poet,  unless  they  could  trace  him  in  Horace.  One  moming  at  Dr.  Blair's  breakfast-table,  when 
the  "  Holy  Fair"  was  the  subject  of  conversation,  the  reverend  critic  said,  »*  Why  should 
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* Moody  apeel  the  holy  door 

With  tidings  of  salvation  ?' 

[f  jou  had  said,  with  tidings  of  damnation,  the  satire  would  have  been  the  better  and  the  bitterer." 
"  Excellent!"  exclaimed  the  poet,  "the  alteration  is  capital,  and  I  hope  you  will  honour  me  bj 
allowing  me  to  say  in  a  note  at  whose  suggestion  it  was  made."  Professor  Walker,  who  tells  the 
anccdutc,  adds  that  Blair  evaded,  with  equal  good  humour  and  decision,  this  not  very  polite 
reijuest ;  nor  was  this  the  only  slip  which  the  poet  made  on  this  occasion:  some  ^ne  asked  his 
in  which  of  the  churches  of  Edinburgh  he  had  received  the  highest  gratification:  he  named  tLe 
Iligh-church,  but  gave  the  preference  over  all  preachers  to  Robert  Walker,  the  colleague  and 
riviil  ill  eloquence  of  Dr.  Blair  himself,  and  that  in  a  tone  so  pointed  and  decisive  as  to  make  all 
at  the  table  stare  and  look  embarrassed.  The  poet  confessed  afterwards  that  he  never  reflected 
on  his  blunder  without  pain  and  mortification.  Blair  probably  had  this  in  his  mind,  when,  on 
reading  the  poem  beginning  "  When  Guildford  good  our  pilot  stood,"  he  exclaimed,  "Ah!  the 
politics  of  Burns  always  smell  of  the  smithy,"  meaning,  that  they  were  vulgar  and  common. 

lu  April,  the  second  or  Edinburgh,  edition  was  published :  it  was  widely  purchased,  and  as 
warmly  cummcndcd.  The  country  had  been  prepared  for  it  by  the  generous  and  discriminating 
crilicisnis  of  Henry  Mackenzie,  published  in  that  popular  periodical,  "  The  Lounger,"  where  he 
says,  '*  Burns  possesses  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  fancy  of  a  poet ;  that  honest  pride  and  indepen- 
dence of  soul,  which  are  sometimes  the  muse's  only  dower,  break  forth  on  every  occasion,  in  his 
works."  The  praise  of  the  author  of  the  "Man  of  Feeling"  was  not  more  felt  by  Burns,  than  it 
was  by  the  whole  island :  the  harp  of  the  north  had  not  been  swept  for  centuries  by  a  hand  so 
forcible,  and  at  the  same  time  so  varied,  that  it  awakened  every  tone,  whether  of  joy  or  woe:  the 
language  was  that  of  rustic  life ;  the  scenes  of  the  poems  were  the  dusty  barn,  the  clay-floored 
reeky  cottage,  and  the  furrowed  field ;  and  the  characters  were  cowherds,  ploughmen,  and 
mechanics.  The  volume  was  embellished  by  a  head  of  the  poet  from  the  hand  of  the  now  Tene- 
rable  Alexander  Nasmith ;  and  introduced  by  a  dedication  to  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Cale(h:)nian  Hunt,  in  a  style  of  vehement  independence,  unknown  hitherto  in  the  history  of  snb- 
Bcriptions.  The  whole  work,  verse,  prose,  and  portrait,  won  public  attention,  and  kept  it :  and 
thoiij^h  some  critics  signified  their  displeasure  at  expressions  which  bordered  on  profanity,  and 
at  a  license  of  language  which  they  pronounced  impure,  by  far  the  greater  number  united  their 
praise  to  the  all  but  general  voice ;  nay,  some  scrupled  not  to  call  him,  from  his  perfect  ease  and 
nature  and  variety,  the  Scottish  Shakspeare.  No  one  rejoiced  more  in  his  success  and  his  fame, 
than  the  matron  of  Mossgiel. 

Other  matters  than  his  poems  and  socialities  claimed  the  attention  of  Bums  in  Edinburgh.  He 
had  a  hearty  relish  for  the  joyous  genius  of  Allan  Ramsay;  he  traced  out  his  residences,  and 
rejoiced  to  think  that  while  ho  stood  in  the  shop  of  his  own  bookseller,  Creech,  the  same  floor 
had  been  trod  by  the  feet  of  his  great  forerunner.  He  visited,  too,  the  lowly  grave  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Robert  Fergusson ;  and  it  must  be  recorded  to  the  shame  of  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh, 
that  they  allowed  him  to  erect  a  headstone  to  his  memory,  and  to  the  scandal  of  Scotland,  that  in 
such  a  memorial  he  had  not  been  anticipated.  He  seems  not  to  have  regarded  the  graves  of 
scholnrs  or  philosophers;  and  he  trod  the  pavements  where  the  warlike  princes  and  nobles  had 
walked  without  any  emotion.  He  loved,  however,  to  see  places  celebrated  in  Scottish  song,  and 
:fields  where  battles  for  the  independence  of  his  country  had  been  stricken;  and,  with  money  in 
<lr.s  pocket  which  his  poems  had  produced,  and  with  a  letter  from  a  witty  but  weak  man,  Lord 
lUu'ti  m,  instructing  him  to  pull  birks  on  the  Yarrow,  broom  on  the  Cowden-knowes,  and  not  to 
nc-rlect  to  admire  the  ruins  of  Drybrugh  Abbey,  Burns  set  out  on  a  border  tour,  accompanied  by 
Robert  Ainslie,  of  Berrywell.  As  the  poet  had  talked  of  returning  to  the  plough.  Dr.  Blair 
Imagined  that  he  was  on  his  way  back  to  the  furrowed  field,  and  wrote  him  a  handsome  farewell, 
saying  he  was  leaving  Edinburgh  with  a  character  which  had  survived  many  temptations;  with  a 
I  name  which  would  be  placed  with  the  Ramsays  and  the  Fergussons,  and  with  the  hopes  of  all, 
I  Ihat,  in  a  second  volume,  on  which  his  fate  as  a  poet  would  very  much  depend,  he  might  rise  yet 
higher  in  merit  and  in  fame.     Burns,  who  received  this  communication  when  laying  his  leg  ovef 
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the  saddle  to  be  gone,  is  said  to  haye  muttered,  **  Ay,  but  a  man's  first  book  is  sometimes  like 
lu8  first  babe,  healthier  and  stronger  than  those  which  follow." 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1787,  Boms  reached  Berrywell :  he  recorded  of  the  laind,  that  he  was 
clear-headed,  and  of  Miss  Ainslie,  that  she  was  amiable  and  handsome — of  Dudgeon,  the  author 
of  "  The  Maid  that  tends  the  Goats,"  that  he  had  penetration  and  modesty,  and  of  the  preacher, 
Bowmaker,  that  he  was  a  man  of  strong  lungs  and  Tigorous  remark.  On  crossing  the  Tweed  at 
Coldstream  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  kneeling  down,  repeated  aloud  the  two  last  verses  of  the 
** Cotter's  Saturday  Night:"  on  returning,  he  drank  tea  with  Brydone,  the  traveller,  a  man,  he 
•aid,  kind  and  benevolent:  he  cursed  one  Cole  as  an  English  Hottentot,  for  having  rooted  out  an 
ancient  garden  belonging  to  a  Romish  ruin ;  and  he  wrote  of  Macdowal,  of  Caverton-mill,  tnat 
bj  his  skill  in  rearing  sheep,  he  sold  his  flocks,  ewe  and  lamb,  for  a  couple  of  guineas  each :  that 
be  washed  his  sheep  before  shearing — and  by  his  turnips  improved  sheep-husbandry ;  he  adJed, 
that  lands  were  generally  let  at  sixteen  shillings  the  Scottish  acre;  the  farmers  rich,  and,  com- 
pared to  Ayrshire,  their  houses  magnificent.  On  his  way  to  Jedburgh  he  visited  an  old  gentleman 
in  whose  house  was  an  arm-chair,  once  the  property  of  the  author  of  "  The  Seasons ;"  he 
reverently  examined  the  relic,  and  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  sit  in  it:  he  was  a  warm 
Admirer  of  Thomson. 

In  Jedburgh,  Burns  found  much  to  interest  him :  the  ruins  of  a  splendid  cathedral,  and  of  a 
etrong  castle — and,  what  was  still  more  attractive,  an  amiable  young  lady,  very  handsome,  with 
«« beautiful  hazel  eyes,  full  of  spirit,  sparkling  with  delicious  moisture,"  and  looks  which  betoken  .»d 
a  high  order  of  female  mind.  He  gave  her  his  portrait,  and  entered  this  remembrnnce  of  her 
attractions  among  his  memoranda : — **  My  heart  is  thawed  into  melting  pleasure,  after  being  so 
long  frozen  up  in  the  Greenland  bay  of  indifference,  amid  the  noise  and  nonsense  of  Edinburgh. 
I  am  afraid  my  bosom  has  nearly  as  much  tinder  as  ever.  Jed,  pure  be  thy  streams,  and 
haOowed  thy  sylvan  banks :  sweet  Isabella  Lindsay,  may  peace  dwell  in  thy  bosom  uninterrupted, 
except  by  the  tumultuous  throbbings  of  rapturous  love !"  With  the  freedom  of  Jedburgh,  hand- 
somely bestowed  by  the  magistrates,  in  his  pocket.  Burns  made  his  way  to  Wauchopc,  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Scott,  who  had  welcomed  him  into  the  world  as  a  poet  in  verses  lively  and  graceful : 
he  found  her,  he  said,  <'a  lady  of  sense  and  taste,  and  of  a  decision  peculiar  to  female  authors." 
After  dining  with  Sir  Alexander  Don,  who,  he  said,  was  a  clever  man,  but  far  from  a  match  for 
his  divine  lady,  a  sister  of  bis  patron  Glencairn,  he  spent  an  hour  among  the  beautiful  ruins  of 
Dryburgh  Abbey ;  glanced  en  the  splendid  remains  of  Melrose  ;  passed,  unconscious  of  the  future, 
over  that  ground  on  which  have  arisen  the  romantic  towers  of  Abbotsford ;  dined  with  certain  of 
the  Souters  of  Selkirk;  and  visited  the  old  keep  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  and  a  dozen  of  the  hills 
and  streams  celebrated  in  song.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  pay  his  respects,  after  returning  tlir(»ugh 
Donse,  to  Sir  James  Hall,  of  Dunglass,  and  his  lady,  and  was  much  pleased  with  the  scenery  of 
their  romantic  place.  He  was  now  joined  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Kerr,  and  crossinj^  tlie 
Tweed  a  second  time,  penetrated  into  England,  as  far  as  the  ancient  town  of  Newcastle,  where 
he  smiled  at  a  facetious  Northumbrian,  who  at  dinner  caused  the  beef  to  be  eaten  before  the 
broth  was  served,  in  obedience  to  an  ancient  injunction,  lest  the  hungry  Scotch  should  come 
and  snatch  it.  On  his  way  back  he  saw,  what  proved  to  be  prophetic  of  his  own  fortune — the 
rouf  of  an  unfortunate  farmer's  stock:  he  took  out  his  journal,  and  wrote  with  a  troubled  brow, 
-*  Bi^i  economy,  and  decent  industry,  do  you  preserve  me  from  being  the  principal  drama fi*  j>er- 
ioruEf  in  such  a  scene  of  horror."  He  extended  his  tour  to  Carlisle,  and  from  thence  tc  the  hanks 
of  the  Nith,  where  he  looked  at  the  farm  of  EUisland,  with  the  intention  of  trying  once  moie  his 
fortune  at  the  plough,  should  poetry  and  patronage  fail  him. 

On  his  way  through  the  West,  Bums  spent  a  few  days  with  his  mother  at  Mossgiel :  he  had 
left  her  an  unknown  and  an  almost  banished  man:  he  returned  in  fame  and  in  sunshine,  admired 
by  all  who  aspired  to  be  thought  tasteful  or  refined.  He  felt  offended  alike  with  the  patrician 
stateliness  of  Edinburgh  and  the  plebeian  servility  of  the  husbandmen  of  Ayrshire  ;  and  dreading 
the  influence  of  the  unlucky  star  which  had  hitherto  ruled  his  lot,  he  bought  a  pocket  Milton,  he 
•aid,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  intrepid  independence  and  daring  magnanimity,  and  nohle 
defiance  of  hardships,  exhibited  by  Satan !    In  this  mood  he  reached  Edinburgh— tmly  to  loave  it 
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&; i.A  '.a  'jiT*«  xisrrjBd  ^xsnrsima  biOB  =u  FT-jTiKiinifc  TW  -nrnxm  wUek  b*  lock  and  the,  a«alU 
■i-»r.'.t  -VI. -:a  lA^  *:«iua9  Awi»k/dfuii.  tn  bus  iiizicj  rnrmiftii  »  the  ■■■mipJi  wliicli  h»  madtu 
E.  •  ir^-  ^  -.^zroiij  fe«sBtf  u  uvt  lke«fl.  a<Kd]raitf*i  in  Cl-^axmiar^  at  Scbiu^  kb  JacobitUm,  prorokad 
a;  *-:kzs  z^*  rxineii  palae*  af  dw  Scoartaw  onka  oos  ia.  iobc  aaloyal  fiaca  wkieh  be  bad  tha 
inl. -! * :'»  .d  :«)  vri^  wisb  a  f^amiinif  an  me  vimiuv  of  a  fvbiie  xbb.  At  Cairoo,  irbert  ba  wit 
TKi'-^^r-i  1  airic  of  tha  aiagBi&eeBS  Aoaiirj.  oa  avaB^vil  ^lla^t^f  ia  cptgraa.  At  IiiTeraiy  ba 
nyKZ^'-i-i  «<:aL«  real  tfr  Tnifwiry  aaj^aec  la  lac  part  of  bsi  Graea  of  Arg?!!,  by  a  stiaging  laapooa; 
a . r  !kz.  i«  b<  laid  ta  baT«  f&izij  re-,caiaa«i  aia  icraaisr  of  taaipcr,  till  ba  liaaraH  bia  wratb  awaj 
wlz'z.  i'.:s.*  Hifilaihi  Ia£ca  at  Dozabaxtoa. 

Hli  i^::iti  cxfanioA  waa  maiia  Ea  dba  eaB?aaj  4f  Dr.  Adiir,  of  Harrowgata:  tba  relnetaat 
di'TS  .f  C<Lrrca  foaadrj  war*  Qp€aied  ta  bia.  aail  be  expressed  bis  woBdcr  at  tbe  blazing  taiiacia 
aa  1  t  r :  Lllng  laboors  '^f  tba  pla£c :  be  rentirci  tba  '£ai.o jal  liaca  from  tba  wiadov  of  tbe  inn  al 
Siirllrz.  ^zL'i  be  paid  a  two  dari'  list  ta  Ifiiej  of  Oebtertjre,  a  (fistiagmsbcd  sebolar,  and  dia- 
c(L?7^i  w::h  bim  fatore  topics  for  tbe  aatae.  ~I  baTe  been  ia  tbe  eooipaay  of  many  men  of 
geni.!?."  said  Raauar  aftcrvards  to  Carrie.  -*»mk  of  tbem  poetB*  bvt  aarer  witneasad  socb 
ii^'h^s  of  Intelleetaal  brigbcaeas  as  frgia  bla — tbe  impalse  of  tbe  moment,  spaibs  of  celestial 
fire."  Fr«>3i  tbe  Fortb  be  vent  to  tbe  Deroa.  ia  tba  cooatj  of  Claebmannan,  wbere,  for  tba  lint 
tioie.  lie  «^v  tbe-beaatifal  Cbarione  HamHtoa.  tbe  sister  of  bis  firiend  Garin  Hamilton,  of  Maneb- 
llne.  "She  is  B'>t  oaly  beaatifaL'*  be  tbas  vrites  to  bar  brotbcr,  **bvt  lorely:  ber  form  is 
t.KZ*'^-.  her  features  not  regular,  but  tbej  bare  tbe  smile  of  svcetaesi;,  and  tba  settled  eompla- 
c^ur*  '.f  z:-od  nature  in  tbe  bigbest  degree^  Her  ejca  are  fasciaadng;  at  once  expresaire  of  good 
Be:iTe.  i^z,  lemess  and  a  aoble  mind.  After  tbe  exercise  of  oar  riding  to  tbe  Falls,  Cbarlotta  was 
exact*. V  I>r.  Donne's  mistress:  — 


'*  Her  p«rt  umd  cioqeeBC  btood 
Spoke  ia  Wr  cheeks,  mad  sd  diatnKtiT  wroagkt, 
Ttet  oae  wooid  alnmc  nr  ker  bodf  Ikooghi.-' 


Accompanicl  bj  tbis  charming  dame,  he  risited  an  old  lady,  Mrs.  Bruce,  of  Clacbmannan,  who, 
in  the  belief  that  she  had  tbe  blood  of  the  roral  Bruce  in  her  Tcins,  recctTed  tbe  poet  with  some- 
thin;;  of  princely  state,  and,  half  in  jest,  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  him,  with  ber 
ance:* tor's  sword,  saying,  in  true  Jacobitical  mood,  that  she  had  a  better  right  to  do  that  than 
some  f<iik  ba<l!  In  the  same  pleasing  company  be  Tisited  the  famous  cataract  on  the  Deroa, 
ca'Ie'l  the  Cauldron  Linn,  and  the  Rumbling  bridge,  a  single  arch  thrown,  it  is  sud  by  the  denl, 
over  the  Deyon,  at  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet  in  the  air.  It  was  tbe  complaint  of  bis  compa- 
nion.4  that  Bums  exhibited  no  raptures,  and  poured  out  no  unpremeditated  rerses  at  such  magni- 
ficent scenes.  But  he  did  not  like  to  be  tutored  or  prompted:  "Look,  look!'*  exclaimed  some 
on<^,  ftH  Carron  foundry  belched  forth  flames — *'look.  Bums,  look!  good  besTens,  what  a  grand 
fli;^lit: — look!'*  **I  would  not  look — look,  sir,  at  your  bidding,**  said  the  bard,  turning  away, 
*'  were  it  into  the  mouth  of  hell !"  When  he  Tisited,  at  a  future  time,  the  romantic  Linn  of  Crea- 
hope,  in  Nithsdale,  he  looked  silently  at  its  wonders,  and  showed  none  of  tbe  hoped-for  rapture. 
'*  V'ou  do  not  admire  it,  1  fear,**  said  a  gentleman  who  accompanied  him :  "I  could  not  admire  it 
Tiioff,  Hir/'  replied  Bums,  *'  if  He  who  made  it  were  to  desire  me  to  do  it.'*  There  are  other  reasons 
t>r  the  silence  of  Bums  amid  the  scenes  of  the  I>evon:  he  was  charmed  into  lore  by  the  sense 
in 'I  the  beauty  of  Charlotte  Hamilton,  and  rendered  her  homage  in  that  sweet  song,  '*The  Banks 
of  the  Deyon,"  and  in  a  doien  letters  written  with  more  than  his  usual  care,  elegance,  and 
ii'.u'lcrnens.  But  the  lady  was  neither  to  be  won  by  Terse  nor  by  prose:  she  afterwards  gaTO 
liirr  hand  to  Adair,  the  poet's  companion,  and,  what  was  less  meritorious,  threw  his  letters  into 
(Jh*  fire. 

Tli«  third  and  last  tour  into  the  North  was  in  company  of  Nicol  of  the  High-School  of  Edin- 
hiiTKh  :  on  the  fields  of  Bannockbum  and  Falkirk — ^places  of  triumph  and  of  woe  to  Scotland,  be 
f^nitf  wnj  Ut  patriotic  impulses,  and  in  these  words  he  recorded  tbem: — *< Stirling,  August  2(1, 
17H7  :  ihiM  morning  I  knelt  at  the  tomb  of  Sir  John  the  Graham,  the  gallant  friend  of  the  immortal 
Wall  lire ;  and  two  hours  ago  I  said  a  ferTcnt  prayer  for  old  Caledonia,  OTer  tbe  hole  in  a  wbi» 
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ftooe  wliere  Robert  the  Brace  fixed  his  rojal  standard  on  the  banks  of  Bannookbnm."  He  then 
proceeded  northward  bj  Oehtertjre,  the  water  of  Earn,  the  Tale  of  Olen  Almond,  and  the  tradi 
tionary  grare  of  Osaian.  He  looked  in  at  princely  Tajmouth ;  mused  an  hour  or  two  among  the 
Birks  of  Aberfeldy ;  gased  from  Bimam  top ;  paused  amid  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  pass  of 
KilUecrankie,  at  the  stone  which  marks  the  spot  where  a  seciond  patriot  Graham  fell,  and  spent  a 
day  at  Blair,  where  he  experienced  the  graceftil  kindness  -  •^^e  Duke  of  Athol,  and  in  a  strain 
truly  elegant,  petitioned  him,  in  the  name  of  Bruar  Water,  lo  hide  the  utter  nakedness  of  its 
•therwise  picturesque  banks,  with  plantations  of  birch  and  oak.  Quitting  Blair  he  followed  the 
eonrse  of  the  Spej,  and  passing,  as  he  told  his  brother,  through  a  wild  country,  among  cliffs  gray 
with  eternal  snows,  and  glens  gloomy  and  sayage,  reached  Findhom  in  mist  and  darkness ;  Tisited 
Castle  Cawdor,  whel^  Macbeth  murdered  Duncan;  hastened  through  Inverness  to  Urquhart 
Castle,  and  the  ?alls  of  Fyers,  and  turned  southward  to  Rilrayock,  over  the  fatal  moor  of  CuUo- 
den.  He  admired  the  ladies  of  that  classic  region  for  their  snooded  ringlets,  simple  elegance  of 
dress,  and  expressiTe  eyes :  in  Birs.  Rose,  of  Kilravock  Castle,  he  found  that  matronly  grace  and 
dignity  which  he  owned  he  loTod ;  and  in  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gordon  a  renewal  of  that  more 
than  kindness  with  which  they  had  welcomed  him  in  Edinburgh.  But  while  he  admired  the 
palace  of  Fochabers,  and  was  charmed  by  the  condescensions  of  the  noble  proprietors,  he  forgot 
that  he  bad  left  a  companion  at  the  inn,  too  proud  and  captious  to  be  pleased  at  favours  showered 
on  others :  he  hastened  back  to  the  inn  with  an  invitation  and  an  apology :  he  found  the  fiery 
pedant  in  a  foaming  rage,  striding  up  and  down  the  street,  cursing  in  Scotch  and  Latin  the  loitering 
postilions  for  not  yoking  the  horses,  and  hurrying  him  away.  All  apology  and  explanation  was 
in  Tain,  and  Boms,  with  a  yexation  which  he  sought  not  to  conceal,  took  his  seat  silently  beside 
the  irascible  pedagogue,  and  returned  to  the  South  by  Droughty  Castle,  the  banks  of  Endermay 
and  Queensferry.  He  parted  with  the  Highlands  in  a  kindly  mood,  and  loved  to  recal  the  scenes 
and  the  people,  both  in  conversation  and  in  song. 

On  his  retnm  to  Edinburgh  he  had  to  bide  the  time  of  his  bookseller  and  the  public :  the 
impression  of  his  poems,  extending  to  two  thousand  eight  hundred  copies,  was  sold  widely  :  much 
of  the  money  had  to  come  from  a  distance,  and  Bums  lingered  about  the  northern  metropolis, 
expecting  a  settlement  with  Creech,  and  vrith  the  hope  that  those  who  dispensed  his  country's 
patronage  might  remember  one  who  then,  as  now,  was  recVoned  an  ornament  to  the  land.  But 
Creech,  a  parsimonious  man,  was  slow  in  his  payments ;  the  patronage  of  the  country  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  sink  of  politics,  and  though  noblemen  smiled,  and  ladies  of  rank  nodded  their 
jewelled  heads  in  approbation  of  every  new  song  he  sung  and  every  witty  sally  he  uttered,  they 
reckoned  any  further  notice  or  care  superfluous :  the  poet,  an  observant  man,  saw  all  this ;  but  hope 
was  the  cordial  of  his  heart,  he  said,  and  he  hoped  and  lingered  on.  Too  active  a  genius  to  remain 
idle,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  twofold  business  of  love  and  verse.  Repulsed  by  the  stately 
Beauty  of  the  Devon,  he  sought  consolation  in  the  society  of  one,  as  fair,  and  infinitely  more 
witty ;  and  as  an  accident  had  for  a  time  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  one  of  his  legs,  he  gave 
wings  to  hours  of  pain,  by  writing  a  series  of  letters  to  this  Edinburgh  enchantress,  in  which  he 
signed  himself  Sylvander,  and  addressed  her  under  the  name  of  Clarinda.  In  these  compositions, 
which  no  one  can  regard  as  serious,  and  which  James  Grahams  the  poet  called  *'  a  romance  of 
real  Platonic  affection,"  amid  much  affectation  both  of  language  and  sentiment,  and  a  desire  to  say 
fine  and  startling  things,  we  can  see  the  proud  heart  of  the  poet  throbbing  in  the  dread  of  being 
neglected  or  forgotten  by  his  country.  The  love  which  he  offers  up  at  the  altar  of  wit  and  beauty, 
seems  assumed  and  put  on,  for  its  rapture  is  artificial,  and  its  brilliancy  that  of  an  icicle :  no 
woman  was  ever  wooed  and  won  in  that  Malvolio  way ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  M'Lehose 
felt  as  much  offence  as  pleasure  at  this  boisterous  display  of  regard.  In  aftertimes  he  loved  to 
remember  her : — when  wine  circulated,  Mrs.  Mac  was  his  favourite  toast. 

During  this  season  he  began  his  lyric  contributions  to  the  Musical  Museum  of  Johnson,  a  work 
which,  amid  many  imperfections  of  taste  and  arrangement,  contains  more  of  the  true  old  music 
and  genuine  old  songs  of  Scotland,  than  any  other  collection  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Bums 
gathered  oral  airs,  and  fitted  them  with  words  of  mirth  or  of  woe,  of  tenderness  or  of  humpor, 
with  unexampled  readiness  and  felicity ;  he  eked  o  it  old  fragments  and  sobered  down  licentloof 
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•trains  so  much  in  the  olden  spirit  and  feeling,  that  the  new  cannot  be  distinguished  froi  the 
ancient ;  nay,  he  inserted  lines  and  half  lines,  with  such  skill  and  nicety,  that  antiquarian,  are 
perplexed  to  settle  which  is  genuine  or  which  is  simulated.  Yet  with  all  this  he  abated  not  of 
the  natural  mirth  or  the  racy  humour  of  the  lyric  muse  of  Scotland :  he  did  not  like  her  the  en 
because  she  walked  like  some  of  the  maidens  of  her  strains,  high-kilted  at  times,  and  spoke  \  ith 
the  freedom  of  innocence.  In  these  communications  we  observe  how  little  his  border-jaunt  among 
the  fountains  of  ancient  song  contributed  either  of  sentiment  or  allusion,  to  his  lyrics  ;  and  how 
deeply  his  strains,  whether  of  pity  or  of  merriment,  were  coloured  by  what  he  had  seen,  and 
heard,  and  felt  in  the  Highlands.  In  truth,  all  that  lay  beyond  the  Forth  was  an  undiscovered 
land  to  him ;  while  the  lowland  districts  were  not  only  familiar  to  his  mind  and  eye,  but  all  theif 
more  romantic  vales  and  hills  and  streams  were  already  mu^cal  in  songs  %f  such  excellence  a» 
induced  him  to  dread  failure  rather  than  hope  triumph.  Moreover,  the  Highlands  teemed  with 
jacobitical  feelings,  and  scenes  hallowed  by  the  blood  or  the  sufferings  of  men  heroic,  and  perhaps 
misguided ;  and  the  poet,  willingly  yielding  to  an  impulse  which  was  truly  romantic,  and  believed 
by  thousands  to  be  loyal,  penned  his  songs  on  Drumossie,  and  Killiecrankie,  as  the  spirit  of  sorrow 
or  of  bitterness  prevailed.  Though  accompanied,  during  his  northern  excursions,  by  friends 
whose  socialities  and  conversation  forbade  deep  thought,  or  even  serious  remark,  it  will  be  seen 
by  those  who  read  his  lyrics  with  care,  that  his  wreath  is  indebted  for  some  of  its  fairest  flowers 
to  the  Highlands. 

The  second  winter  of  the  poet's  abode  in  Edinburgh  had  now  arrived :  it  opened,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  with  less  rapturous  welcomes  and  with  more  of  frosty  civility  than  the  first.  It 
must  be  confessed,  that  indulgence  in  prolonged  socialities,  and  in  company  which,  though  clever, 
could  not  be  called  select,  contributed  to  this;  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  his  love  for  the 
sweeter  part  of  creation  was  now  and  then  carried  beyond  the  limits  of  poetic  respect,  and  the 
delicacies  of  courtesy  ;  tending  to  estrange  the  austere  and  to  lessen  the  admiration  at  first 
common  to  all.  Other  causes  may  be  assigned  for  this  wane  of  popularity :  he  took  no  care  to 
conceal  bis  contempt  for  all  who  depended  on  mere  scholarship  for  eminence,  and  he  had  a  perilous 
knack  in  sketching  with  a  sarcastic  hand  the  characters  of  the  learned  and  the  grave.  Some 
indeed  of  the  high  literati  of  the  north — Home,  the  author  of  Douglas,  was  one  of  them — spoke 
of  the  poet  as  a  chance  or  an  accident:  and  though  they  admitted  that  he  was  a  poet,  yet 
he  was  not  one  of  settled  grandeur  of  soul,  brightened  by  study.  Burns  was  probably  aware 
of  tliis;  he  takes  occasion  in  some  of  his  letters  to  suggest,  that  the  hour  may  be  at  hand 
when  he  shall  be  accounted  by  scholars  as  a  meteor,  rather  than  a  fixed  light,  and  to  suspect 
that  the  praise  bestowed  on  his  genius  was  partly  owing  to  the  humility  of  his  condition.  From 
his  lingering  so  long  about  Edinburgh,  the  nobility  began  to  dread  a  second  volume  by  sub- 
scription, the  learned  to  regard  him  as  a  fierce  Theban,  who  resolved  to  carry  all  the  out- 
works to  the  temple  of  Fame  without  the  labour  of  making  regular  approaches ;  while  a  third 
party,  and  not  the  least  numerous,  looked  on  him  with  distrust,  as  one  who  hovered  between 
Jacobite  and  Jacobin ;  who  disliked  the  loyal-minded,  and  loved  to  lampoon  the  reigning  family. 
Besides,  the  marvel  of  the  inspired  ploughman  had  begun  to  subside ;  the  bright  gloss  of 
novelty  was  worn  off,  and  his  fault  lay  in  his  unwillingness  to  see  that  he  had  made  all  thi 
sport  which  the  Philistines  expected,  and  was  required  to  make  room  for  some  "  salvage*'  of 
the  season,  to  paw.  and  roar,  and  shake  the  mane.  The  doors  of  the  titled,  which  at  first  opened 
spontaneous,  like  those  in  Milton's  heaven,  were  now  unclosed  for  him  with  a  tardy  courtesy :  hf 
^as  received  with  measured  stateliness,  and  seldom  requested  to  repeat  his  visit.  Of  thii 
charged  aspect  of  things  he  complained  to  a  friend :  but  his  real  sorrows  were  mixed  with  those 
of  the  fancy : — he  told  Mrs.  Dunlop  with  what  pangs  of  heart  he  was  compelled  to  take  shelter  ii 
A  corner,  lest  the  rattling  equipage  of  some  gaping  blockhead  should  mangle  him  in  the  mire. 
In  this  land  of  titles  and  wealth  such  querulous  sensibilities  must  have  been  frequently  offended. 

Burns,  who  had  talked  lightly  hitherto  of  resuming  the  plough,  began  now  to  think  seriously 

about  it,  for  he  saw  it  must  come  to  that  at  last     Miller,  of  Dalswinton,  a  gentleman  of  scientific 

acquirements,  and  who  has  the  merit  of  applying  the  impulse  of  steam  to  navigation,  had  offered 

He  poet  the  choice  of  his  farms,  on  a  fair  estate  which  he  had  purchased  on  the  Nith :  aided  bjf 
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%  westland  farmer,  he  selected  Ellisland,  m  beautiful  spot,  fit  alike  for  the  steps  of  ploughman  or 
poet.  On  intimating  this  to  the  nagnatee  of  Edinburgh,  no  one  lamented  that  a  genius  so  bright 
and  original  should  be  driven  to  win  his  bread  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow :  no  one,  with  an 
indignant  eje,  ventured  to  tell  those  to  whom  the  patronage  of  this  magnificent  empire  was  con- 
fided, that  they  were  misusing  the  sacred  trust,  and  that  posterity  would  curse  them  for  their 
coldness  or  neglect :  neither  did  any  of  the  rich  nobles,  whose  tables  he  had  adorned  by  his  wit, 
offer  to  enable  him  to  toil  free  of  rent,  in  a  land  of  which  he  was  to  be  a  permanent  ornament; — 
all  were  silent — all  were  cold — the  Earl  of  Glencaim  alone,  aided  by  Alexander  Wood,  a  gentle- 
man who  merits  praise  oftener  than  he  is  named,  did  the  little  that  was  done  or  atterjptcd  to  be 
done  for  him:  nor  was  that  little  done  on  the  peer's  part  without  solicitation: — **I  wish  to  go 
into  the  excise ;"  thus  he  wrote  to  Glencaim ;  **  and  I  am  told  your  lordship's  interest  will  easily 
procure  me  the  grant  from  the  commlssiiioners :  and  your  lordship's  patronage  and  goodness, 
which  have  already  rescued  me  from  obscurity,  wretchedness,  and  exile,  emboldens  me  to  ask 
that  interest.  Tou  have  likewise  put  it  in  my  power  to  save  the  little  tie  of  home  that  sheltered 
an  aged  mother,  two  brothers,  and  three  sisters  from  destruction.  I  am  ill  qualified  to  dog  the 
heels  of  greatness  with  the  impertinence  of  solicitation,  and^emble  nearly  as  much  at  the  thought 
of  the  cold  promise  as  the  cold  denial."  The  farm  and  the  excise  exhibit  the  poet's  humble 
scheme  of  life:  the  money  of  the  one,  he  thought,  would  support  the  toil  of  the  other,  and  in  tha 
fortunate  management  of  both,  he  looked  for  the  rough  abundance,  if  not  the  elegancies  suitable 
to  a  poet's  condition. 

While  Scotland  was  disgraced  by  sordidly  allowing  her  brightest  genius  to  descend  to  the 
plough  and  the  excise,  the  poet  hastened  his  departure  from  a  city  which  had  witnessed  both  his 
triumph  and  his  shame :  he  bade  farewell  in  a  few  well-chosen  words  to  such  of  the  classic  literati 
— the  Blairs,  the  Stewarts,  the  Mackenzies,  and  the  Tytlers — as  had  welcomed  the  rustic  bard 
and  continued  to  countenance  him ;  while  in  softer  accents  he  bade  adieu  to  the  Clarindas  and 
Chlorises  of  whose  charms  he  had  sung,  and,  having  wrung  a  settlement  from  Creech,  he  turned 
his  steps  towards  Mosp^iel  and  Mauchlinc.  He  had  several  reasons,  and  all  serious  ones,  for 
taking  Ayrshire  in  his  way  to  the  Nith :  he  desired  to  see  his  mother,  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
who  had  partaken  of  his  success,  and  were  now  raised  from  pining  penury  to  comparative  affluence: 
he  desired  to  see  those  who  had  aided  him  in  his  early  struggles  into  the  upper  air — perhaps 
those,  too,  who  had  looked  coldly  on,  and  smiled  at  his  outward  aspirations  after  fame  or  distinc-  ^ 
tion  ;  but  more  than  all,  he  desired  to  see  one  whom  he  once  and  still  dearly  loved,  who  had  been 
a  sufferer  for  his  sake,  and  whom  he  proposed  to  make  mistress  of  his  fireside  and  the  sharer  of 
his  fortunes.  Even  while  whispering  of  love  to  Charlotte  Hamilton,  on  the  banks  of  the  Devon, 
or  sighing  out  the  affected  sentimentalities  of  platonic  or  pastoral  love  in  the  car  of  Clarinda,  his 
thoughts  wandered  to  her  whom  he  had  left  bleaching  her  webs  among  the  daisies  on  Muuchline 
braes — she  had  still  his  heart,  and  in  spite  of  her  own  and  her  father's  disclamation,  she  was  his 
wife.  It  was  one  of  the  delusions  of  this  great  poet,  as  well  as  of  those  good  people,  the  Armours, 
that  the  marriage  had  been  dissolved  by  the  destruction  of  the  marriage-lines,  and  that  Robert 
Bums  and  Jean  Armour  were  as  single  as  though  they  had  neither  vowed  nor  written  themselves 
man  and  wife.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  time  was  come  when  all  scruples  and  obstacles  were  to  be  [ 
removed  which  stood  in  the  way  of  their  union:  their  hands  were  united  by  Gavin  Hamilton,  | 
according  to  law,  in  April,  1788;  and  even  the  Reverend  Mr.  Auld,  so  mercilessly  lampooned, 
smiled  forgivingly  as  the  poet  satisfied  a  church  wisely  scrupulous  regarding  the  sacred  ceremony 
of  marriage. 

Though  Jean  Armour  was  but  a  country  lass  of  humble  degree,  she  had  sense  and  intelligence, 
ind  personal  charms  sufficient  not  only  to  win  and  fix  the  affections  of  the  poet,  but  to  sanction 
the  praise  which  he  showered  on  her  in  song.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  he  thus  describes  her: 
"  The  most  placid  good  nature  and  sweetness  of  disposition,  a  warm  heart,  gratefully  devoted 
jrith  all  its  powers  to  love  me;  vigorous  health  and  sprightly  cheerfulness,  set  off  to  the  best 
advantage  by  a  more  than  commonly  handsome  figure :  these  I  think  in  a  woman  may  make  a 
upod  wife,  though  she  should  never  have  read  a  page  but  the  Scriptures,  nor  have  danced  in  a 
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brighter  assemblj  than  a  pennj-pay  wedding."    To  the  aecomplUhed  Margaret  Chalmers,  at 
Edinburgh,  he  adds,  to  complete  the  picture,  **  I  haye  got  the  handsomest  figure,  the  sweetes 
temper,  the  soundest  constitution,  and  kindest  heart  in  the  country :  a  certain  late  publicatioi 
of  Scots*  poems  she  has  perused  Tery  devoutly,  and  all  the  ballads  in  the  land,  as  she  has  th« 
finest  woodnote  wild  you  ever  heard."  With  his  young  wife,  a  punch  bowl  of  Scottish  marble,  aw 
an  eight-day  clock,  both  presents  from  Mr.  Armour,  now  reconciled  to  his  eminent  son-in-law 
with  a  new  plough,  and  a  beautiful  heifer,  given  by  Mrs.  Dunlop,  with  about  four  hundred  pound 
in  bis  pocket,  a  resolution  to  toil,  and  a  hope  of  success,  Bums  made  his  appearance  on  the  bank 
of  the  Nith,  and  set  up  his  staff  at  ElUsland.    This  farm,  now  a  classic  spot,  is  about  six  mile 
up  the  river  from  Dumfries ;  it  extends  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  acres :  the  soil  is  kindly ;  th 
holmlnnd  portion  of  it  loamy  and  rich,  and  it  has  at  command  fine  walks  on  the  river  side,  an 
views  of  the  Friar's  Carse,  Cowehill,  and  Balswinton.     For  a  while  the  poet  had  to  hide  his  hea 
in  a  smoky  hovel ;  till  a  house  to  his  fancy,  and  offices  for  his  cattle  and  his  cfops  were  built,  hi 
accommodation  was  sufficiently  humble ;  and  his  mind  taking  its  hue  from  his  situation,  infiise 
a  bitterness  into  the  letters  in  which  he  first  made  known  to  his  western  friends  that  he  had  fixe 
his  abode  in  Nithsdale.     **  I  am  he^"  said  he,  **  at  the  very  elbow  of  existence :  the  only  thing 
to  be  found  in  perfection  in  this  country  are  stupidity  and  canting ;  prose  they  only  know  in  graoi 
and  prayers,  and  the  value  of  these  they  estimate  as  they  do  their  plaiden-webs,  by  the  ell :  f 
for  the  muses,  they  have  as  mueh  an  idea  of  a  rhinoceros  as  of  a  poet."   **This  is  an  undiscoven 
clime,"  he  at  another  period  exclaims,  **  it  is  unknown  to  poetry,  and  prose  never  looked  on 
save  in  drink.     I  sit  by  the  fire,  and  listen  to  the  hum  of  the  spinning-wheel :  I  hear,  but  canm 
see  it,  for  it  is  hidden  in  the  smoke  which  eddies  round  and  round  me  before  it  seeks  to  escape  I 
window  and  door.     I  have  no  converse  but  with  the  ignorance  which  encloses  me :  no  kenned  fa< 
but  that  of  my  old  mare,  Jenny  Geddes — ^my  life  is  dwindled  down  to  mere  existence." 

When  the  poet's  new  house  was  built  and  plenished,  and  the  atmosphere  of  his  mind  began  i 
clear,  he  found  the  land  to  be  fruitful,  and  its  people  intelligent  and  wise.     In  Riddel,  of  Friar 
Carse,  he  found  a  scholar  and  antiquarian ;  in  Miller,  of  Dalswinton,  a  man  conversant  wit 
science  as  well  as  with  the  world;  in  M'Murdo,  of  Drumlanrig,  a  generous  and  accomplish! 
gentleman  ;  and  in  John  Syme,  of  Ryedale,  a  man  much  after  his  own  heart,  and  a  lover  of  tl 
wit  and  socialities  of  polished  life.    Of  these  gentlemen  Riddel,  who  was  his  neighbour,  was  tl 
favourite :  a  door  was  made  in  the  march-fence  which  separated  ElUsland  from  Friar's  Cars 
that  the  poet  might  indulge  in  the  retirement  of  the  Carse  hermitage,  a  little  lodge  in  the  woo 
as  ron>antic  as  it  was  beautiful,  while  a  pathway  was  cut  through  the  dwarf  oaks  and  bircb 
which  fringed  the  river  bank,  to  enable  the  poet  to  saunter  and  muse  without  let  or  interruptio 
This  attention  was  rewarded  by  an  inscription  for  the  hermitage,  written  with  elegance  as  well 
feeling,  and  which  was  the  first  fruits  of  his  fancy  in  this  unpoetic  land.     In  a  happier  strain  1 
remembered  Matthew  Henderson :  this  is  one  of  the  sweetest  as  well  as  happiest  of  his  poel 
compositions.     He  heard  of  his  friend's  death,  and  called  on  nature  animate  and  inanimat 
to  lament  the  loss  of  one  who  held  the  patent  of  his  honours  from  God  alone,  and  who  loved  i 
that  was  pure  and  lovely  and  good.     <*  The  Whistle"  is  another  of  his  ElUsland  compositions :  i 
contest  which  he  has  recorded  with  such  spirit  and  humour  took  place  almost  at  his  door :  t 
heroes  were  Fergusson,  of  Craigdarroch,  Sir  Robert  Laurie,  of  Maxwelltown,  and  Riddel,  < 
the  Friar's  Carse :  the  poet  was  present,  and  drank  bottle  and  bottle  about  with  the  best,  ai 
when  all  was  done  he  seemed  much  disposed,  as  an  old  servant  at  Friar's  Carse  remembered, 
take  up  the  rictor. 

Bums  had  become -f^lly  reconciled  to  Nithsdal^,  and  was  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  t 
muse  when  he  produced  Tam  O'Shanter,  the  crowmng  glory  of  all  his  poems.  For  this  marvello 
tale  we  are  indebted  to  something  like  accident:  Francis  Grose,  the  antiquary,  happened  to  vi 
Friar's  Carse,  and  as  he  loved  wine  and  wit,  the  total  want  of  imagination  was  nr  hinderance 
his  friendly  intercourse  with  the  poet :  **  Alloway's  auld  haunted  kirk**  was  mentioned,  and  Grc 
raid  he  would  include  it  in  his  illustrations  of  the  antiquiUes  of  Scotland,  if  the  bard  of  t 
Doon  would  write  a  poem  to  accompany  it.  Bums  consented,  and  before  he  left  the  table,  t 
various  traditions  which  belonged  to  the  ruin  were  passing  through  "his  mind.    One  of  these  n 
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•f  a  fknner,  who,  on  a  night  wild  with  wind  and  rain,  on  pauing  the  old  kirk  was  startled  Ij  a 
li^t  glimmering  inside  the  walls:  on  drawing  near  he  saw  a  caldron  hong  OTor  a  fire,  in  which 
the  heads  and  limhs  of  children  were  simmering :  there  was  neither  witch  nor  fiend  to  guard  it, 
io  he  nnhooked  the  caldron,  tamed  ont  the  contents,  and  carried  it  home  as  a  tiophy.  A  second 
tradition  was  of  a  man  of  Kyle,  who,  hariifg  been  on  a  market  night  detained  late  in  Ayr,  on 
erossing  the  old  bridge  of  Boon,  on  his  way  home,  saw  a  light  streaming  through  the  gothic  win- 
dow of  Alloway  kirk,  and  on  riding  near,  beheld  a  batch  of  the  district  witches  dancing  merrily 
ronnd  their  master,  the  deril,  who  kept  them  "  louping  and  flinging''  to  the  sound  of  a  bagpipe 
He  knew  soTeral  of  the  old  crones,  and  smiled  at  their  gambols,  for  they  were  dancing  in  theii 
■mocks :  but  one  of  them,  and  she  happened  to  be  young  and  rosy,  had  on  a  smock  shorter  than 
those  of  her  companions  by  two  spans  at  least,  which  so  moyed  the  farmer  that  he  exclaimed, 
"  Weel  luppan,  Maggie  wi'  the  short  sark  V*  Satan  stopped  his  music,  the  light  was  extinguished, 
and  out  mshed  the  hags  after  the  farmer,  who  made  at  the  gallop  for  the  bridge  of  Doon,  knowing 
that  they  eonld  not  cross  a  stream :  he  escaped ;  but  Maggie,  who  was  foremost,  seized  his  horse's 
taO  at  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  and  palled  it  off  in  her  efforts  to  stay  him. 

This  poem  was  the  work  of  a  single  day :  Bums  walked  out  to  his  favourite  musing  path, 
which  runs  towards  the  old  tower  of  the  Isle,  along  Nithside,  and  was  obserred  to  walk  hastily 
and  mutter  as  he  went.  His  wife  knew  by  these  signs  that  he  was  engaged  in  composition,  and 
watched  him  from  the  window ;  at  last  wearying,  and  moreoyer  wondering  at  the  unusual  length 
of  his  meditations,  she  took  her  children  with  her  and  went  to  me^t  him ;  but  as  he  seemed  not 
to  see  her,  she  sCept  aside  among  the  broom  to  allow  him  to  pass,  which  he  did  with  a  flashed 
brow  and  dropping  eyes,  reciting  these  lines  aloud : — 

<<  Now  Tam !  O,  Tun !  had  thae  been  qneani| 
A'  plnmp  and  Btrappinf  in  their  teens, 
Their  sarka,  instead  o*  craeshie  flannen, 
Been  anaw-whita  aeyentaan  bander  linen ! 
Tbir  breeks  o'  mine,  my  only  pair, 
That  ance  were  plash,  o*  gade  blue  hairi 
I  wad  hae  glen  them  aff*  my  hardies, 
For  ae  Mink  o'  the  bonnie  bardies !" 

He  embellished  this  wild  tradition  from  fact  as  well  as  from  fancy :  along  the  road  which  Tam 
came  on  that  erentful  night  his  memory  supplied  circumstances  which  prepared  him  for  the 
stnnge  sight  at  the  kirk  of  Alloway.  A  poor  chapman  bad  perished,  some  winters  before,  in  the 
snow ;  a  murdered  child  had  been  found  by  some  early  hunters ;  a  tippling  farmer  had  fallen 
from  his  horse  at  the  expense  of  his  neck,  beside  a  **  meikle  stane ;"  and  a  melancholy  old  woman 
had  hanged  herself  at  the  bush  aboon  the  well,  as  the  poem  relates :  all  these  matters  the  poet 
pressed  into  the  serrice  of  the  muse,  and  used  them  with  a  skill  which  adorns. rather  than 
oppresses  the  legend.  A  pert  lawyer  from  Dumfries  objected  to  the  language  as  obscure: 
'* Obscure,  sir!"  said  Bums;  **you  know  not  the  language  of  that  great  master  of  your  own  art 
— the  deril.     If  you  had  a  witch  for  your  client  you  would  not  be  able  to  manage  her  defence !" 

He  wrote  few  poems  after  his  marriage,  but  he  composed  many  songs :  the  sweet  voice  of  Mrs. 
Boms  and  the  craving  of  Johnson's  Museum  will  in  some  measure  account  for  the  number,  but 
not  for  their  variety,  which  is  tmly  wonderful.  In  the  history  of  that  mournful  strain,  "  Mary 
in  Heaven,"  we  read  the  story  of  many  of  his  lyrics,  for  they  generally  sprang  from  his  personal 
feelings :  no  poet  has  put  more  of  himself  into  his  poetry  than  Bums.  '*  Robert,  though  ill  of  a 
cold,"  said  has  wife,  "had  been  busy  all  day — a  day  of  September,  1789,  with  the  shearers  in 
the  field,  and  as  he  had  got  most  of  the  com  into  the  stack-yard,  was  in  good  spirits ;  but  when 
t  twilight  came  he  grew  sad  about  something,  and  could  not  rest :  he  wandered  first  up  the  water- 
side, and  then  went  into  the  stack-yard  :  I  followed,  and  begged  him  to  come  into  the  house,  as 
he  was  ill,  and  the  air  was  sharp  and  cold.  He  said,  *  Ay,  ay,'  but  did  not  come :  ho  threw 
himself  down  on  some  loose  sheaves,  and  lay  looking  at  the  sky,  and  particularly  at  a  large, 
bright  star,  which  shone  like  another  moon.  At  last,  but  that  was  long  after  I  had  left  him,  he 
a  home^-the  song  was  already  composed."    To  the  memory  of  Mary  Campbell  he  dedicated 
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that  toucbing  ode  ;  and  he  thus  intimates  the  continuance  of  his  early  affection  for  "  The  fair 
haired  lass  of  the  west,"  in  a  letter  of  that  time  to  Mrs.  Dunlop.  **  If  there  is  another  life,  I 
must  be  only  for  the  just,  the  benevolent,  the  amiable,  and  the  humane.  What  a  flattering  idea 
then,  is  a  world  to  come  I  There  shall  I,  with  speechless  agony  of  rapture,  again  recognise  m; 
lost,  my  ever  dear  Mary,  whose  bosom  was  fraught  with  truth,  honour,  constancy,  and  lore.' 
l^hese  melancholy  words  gaye  way  in  their  turn  to  others  of  a  nature  lively  and  humorous :  **  Tan 
Glen,"  in  which  the  thoughts  flow  as  freely  as  the  waters  of  the  Nith,  on  whose  banks  he  wrot* 
it ;  "  Findlay,"  with  its  quiet  vein  of  sly  simplicity ;  **  Willie  brewed  a  peck  o*  maut,"  the  firs 
of  social,  and  <'  She's  fair  and  fause,"  the  first  of  sarcastic  songs,  with  **The  dell's  awa  wi*  th* 
Exciacman/'  are  all  productions  of  this  period — a  period  which  had  besides  its  own  fears  and  it 
own  forebodings. 

For  a  while  Bums  seemed  to  prosper  in  his  farm :  he  held  the  plough  with  his  own  hand,  h 
guided  the  harrows,  he  distributed  the  secd-com  equally  among  the  furrows,  and  he  reaped  th 
crop  in  its  season,  and  saw  it  safely  covered  in  from  the  storms  of  winter  with  "thack  and  rape;' 
his  wife,  too,  superintended  the  dairy  with  a  skill  which  she  had  br(fught  from  Kyle,  and  as  th 
harvest,  for  a  season  or  two,  was  abundant,  and  the  dairy  yielded  butter  and  cheese  for  th 
market,  it  seemed  that  *<the  luckless  star"  which  ruled  his  lot  had  relented,  and  now  shon 
unbodiug  and  benignly.  But  much  more  is  required  than  toil  of  hand  to  make  a  successft 
farmer,  nor  will  the  attention  bestowed  only  by  fits  and  starts,  compensate  for  carelessness  o 
oversight :  frugality,  not  in  one  thing  but  in  all,  is  demanded,  in  small  matters  as  well  as  in  greaf 
while  a  careful  mind  and  a  vigilant  eye  must  superintend  the  labours  of  servants,  and  the  whol 
sy^em  of  in-door  and  out-door  economy.  Now,  during  the  three  years  which  Bums  stayed  i 
EUisland,  he  neither  wrought  with  that  constant  diligence  which  farming  demands,  nor  did  h 
bestow  upon  it  the  unremitting  attention  of  eye  and  mind  which  such  a  farm  required :  besidf 
his  skill  in  husbandry  was  but  moderate — the  rent,  though  of  his  own  fixing,  was  too  high  f< 
him  niul  for  the  times;  the  ground,  though  good,  was  not  so  excellent  as  he  nught  have  had  o 
the  same  estate — he  employed  more  servants  than  the  number  of  acres  demanded,  and  spread  fc 
them  a  richer  board  than  common :  when  we  have  said  this  we  need  not  add  the  expensive  tastt 
induced  by  poetry,  to  keep  readers  from  starting,  when  they  are  told  that  Bums,  at  the  close  c 
the  third  year  of  occupation,  resigned  his  lease  to  the  landlord,  and  bade  farewell  for  ever  to  tli 
plough.  He  was  not,  however,  quite  desolate ;  he  had  for  a  year  or  more  been  appointed  on  ti 
excise,  and  had  superintended  a  district  extending  to  ten  large  parishes,  with  applause;  indeec 
it  has  been  assigned  as  the  chief  reason  for  failure  in  his  farm,  that  when.the  plough  or  the  sick 
summoned  him  to  the  field,  he  was  to  be  found,  either  pursuing  the  defaulters  of  the  revenu* 
among  the  valleys  of  Dumfrieshire,  or  measuring  out  pastoral  verse  to  the  beauties  of  the  1am 
He  retired  to  a  house  in  the  Bank-yennel  of  Dumfries,  and  commenced  a  town-life :  he  commend 
it  with  an  empty  pocket,  for  EUisland  had  swallowed  up  all  the  profits  of  his  poems :  he  had  no 
neither  a  barn  to  produce  meal  nor  barley,  a  barn-yard  to  yield  a  fat  hen,  a  field  to  which  1 
30uld  go  at  Martinmas  for  a  mart,  nor  a  dairy  to  supply  milk  and  cheese  and  butter  to  the  tab 
— he  had,  in  snort,  all  to  buy  and  little  to  buy  with.  He  regarded  it  as  a  compensation  that  1 
had  no  farm-rent  to  provide,  no  bankruptcies  to  dread,  no  horse  to  keep,  for  his  excise  duties  we; 
now  confined  to  Dumfries,  and  that  the  burthen  of  a  barren  farm  was  removed  from  his  mind,  ai 
his  muse  at  liberty  to  renew  her  unsolicited  strains. 

But  from  the  day  of  his  departure  from  "  the  barren"  EUisland,  the  downward  course  of  Bun 
may  be  dated.  The  cold  neglect  of  his  country  had  driven  him  back  indignantly  to  the  ploug 
and  he  hoped  to  gain  from  the  furrowed  field  that  independence  which  it  was  the  duty  of  Scotlai 
to  have  provided :  but  he  did  not  resume  the  plough  with  all  the  advantages  he  possessed  wh< 
he  first  forsook  it :  he  had  revelled  in  the  luxuries  of  polished  life — his  tastes  had  been  renders 
expensive  as  well  as  pure :  he  had  witnessed,  and  he  hoped  for  the  pleasures  of  literary  retii 
ment,  while  the  hands  which  had  led  jewelled  dames  over  scented  carpets  to  supper  tables  load* 
with  silver  took  hold  of  the  hilts  of  the  plough  with  more  of  reluctance  than  goodwill.  Edinburg 
Vkh  its  lords  and  its  ladies,  its  delights  and  its  hopes,  spoiled  him  for  farming.  Nor  were  1 
new  labours  more  acceptable  to  his  haughty  spirit  than  those  of  the  plough:  the  excise  for 


Mntiiry  liad  been  a  word  of  opprobrium  or  of  hatred  in  the  north :  the  duties  which  it  imposed 
were  regarded,  not  by  peasants  alone,  as  a  serious  encroachment  upon  the  ancient  rights  of  the 
nation,  and  to  mislead  a  ganger,  or  resist  him,  even  to  blood,  was  considered  by  few  as  a  fault. 
That  the  brightest  genius  of  the  nation — one  whose  tastes  and  sensibilities  were  so  peculiarly  its 
own — should  be,  as  a  reward,  set  to  look  after  run-rum  and  smuggled  tobacco,  and  to  gauge 
ale-wife's  barrels,  was  a  regret  and  a  marrel  to  many,  and  a  source  of  bitter  merriment  to  Bums 
himself. 

The  duties  of  his  situation  were  howeyer  performed  punctually,  if  not  with  pleasure :  he  was  a 
Tigilant  officer;  he  was  also  a  merciful  and  considerate  one :  though  loving  a  joke,  and  not  at  all 
averse  to  a  dram,  he  walked  among  suspicious  brewers,  captious  ale-wives,  and  frowning  shop- 
keepers as  uprightly  as  courteously :  he  smoothed  the  ruggedest  natures  into  acquiescence  by  his 
gayety  and  humour,  and  yet  never  gave  cause  for  a  malicious  remark,  by  allowing  his  vigilance 
to  slumber.  He  was  brave,  too,  and  in  the  capture  of  an  armed  smuggler,  in  which  he  led  the 
attack,  showed  that  he  neither  feared  water  nor  fire :  he  loved,  also,  to  counsel  the  more  forward 
of  the  smugglers  to  abandon  their  dangerous  calling ;  his  sjrmpathy  for  the  helpless  poor  induced 
bim  to  give  them  now  and  then  notice  of  his  approach ;  he  has  been  known  to  interpret  the  severe 
laws  of  the  excise  into  tenderness  and  mercy  in  behalf  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless.  In  all 
this  hf  £d  but  his  duty  to  his  country  and  his  kind :  and  his  conduct  was  so  regarded  by  a  very 
competent  and  candid  judge.  "  Let  me  lo6k  at  the  books  of  Bums,"  said  Maxwell,  of  Terraughty, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  district  magistrates,  **  for  they  show  that  an  upright  officer  may  be  a 
merciful  one."  With  a  salary  of  some  seventy  pounds  a  year,  the  chance  of  a  few  guineas  annually 
ftt>m  the  future  editions  of  his  poems,  and  the  hope  of  rising  at  some  distant  day  to  the  moro 
Incrative  situation  of  superrisor.  Bums  continued  to  live  in  Dumfries ;  first  in  the  Bank-vennel, 
and  next  in  a  small  house  in  a  humble  street,  since  called  by  his  name. 

In  his  earlier  years  the  poet  seems  to  have  scattered  songs  as  thick  as  a  summer  eve  scatters 
its  dews ;  nor  did  he  scatter  them  less  carelessly :  he  appears,  indeed,  to  have  thought  much  less 
of  them  than  of  his  poems :  the  sweet  song  of  Mary  Morison,  and  others  not  at  all  inferior,  lay 
nnref^arded  among  his  papers  till  accident  called  them  out  to  shine  and  be  admired.  Many  of 
these  brief  but  happy  compositions,  sometimes  with  his  name,  ond  oftener  without,  he  threw  in 
dozens  at  a  time  into  Johnson,  where  they  were  noticed  only  by  the  captious  Ritson :  but  now  a 
work  of  higher  pretence  claimed  a  share  in  his  skill:  in  September,  1792,  he  was  requested  by 
George  Thomson  to  render,  for  his  national  collection,  the  poetry  worthy  of  the  muses  of  the 
north,  and  to  take  compassion  on  many  choice  airs,  which  had  waited  for  a  poet  like  the  author  of 
the  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  to  wed  them  to  immortal  verse.  To  engage  in  such  an  undertaking. 
Bums  required  small  persuasion,  and  while  Thomson  asked  for  strains  delicate  and  polished,  the 
poet  characteristically  stipulated  that  his  contributions  were  to  be  without  remuneration,  and  the 
language  seasoned  with  a  sprinkling  of  the  Scottish  dialect.  As  his  heart  was  much  in  the  matter, 
ne  began  to  pour  out  verse  with  a  readiness  and  talent  unknown  in  the  history  of  song :  his 
engagement  with  Thomson,  and  his  esteem  for  Johnson,  gave  birth  to  a  series  of  songs  as  brilliant 
as  varied,  and  as  naturally  easy  as  they  were  gracefully  original.  In  looking  over  those  very 
^ssimilar  collections  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  that  the  songs  which  he  wrote  for  the  more 
stately  work,  while  they  are  more  polished  and  elegant  than  those  which  he  contributed  to  the 
less  pretending  one,  are  at  the  same  time  less  happy  in  their  humour  and  less  simple  in  their 
pathos.  "What  pleases  me  as  simple  and  naive,"  says  Bums  to  Thomson,  "disgusts  you  as 
ludicrous  and  low.  For  this  reason  *  Fye,  gie  me  my  coggie,  sirs,*  *  Fye,  let  us  a*  to  the  bridal,* 
with  several  others  of  tliat  cast,  are  to  me  highly  pleasing,  while  *  Saw  ye  my  Father'  delights  me 
with  its  descriptive  simple  pathos :"  we  read  in  these  words  the  reasons  of  the  difference  between 
the  lyrics  of  the  two  collections. 

The  land  where  the  poet  lived  furnished  ready  materials  for  song :  hills  with  fine  woods,  vales 
with  clear  waters,  and  dames  as  lovely  as  any  recorded  in  verse,  were  to  be  had  in  his  walks 
and  his  visits ;  while,  for  the  purposes  of  mirth  or  of  humour,  characters,  in  whose  faces  originality 
was  legibly  written,  were  as  numerous  in  Nithsdale  as  he  had  found  them  in  the  west.  He  had 
been  reproached,  while  in  Kyle,  with  seeing  charms  in  very  ordinary  looks,,  and  hanginflc  the 
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garlands  of  the  miuie  on  unlovely  altars;  he  was  liable  to  no  such  eensore  in  Nithsdale;  h% 
poured  out  the  incense  of  poetry  only  on  the  fair  and  captivaUng:  his  Jeans,  his  Lucys,  hif 
PhllUses,  and  his  Jessies  were  ladies  of  such  mental  or  personal  charms  as  the  Reynolds'! 
and  the  Lawrences  of  the  time  would  hare  rejoiced  to  lay  out  their  choicest  colours  on.  Bat 
he  did  not  limit  himself  to  the  charms  of  those  whom  he  could  step  out  to  the  walks  and 
admire :  his  lyrics  give  evidence  of  the  wandering  of  his  thoughts  to  the  distant  or  the  dead — ht 
loTes  to  remember  Charlotte  Hamilton  and  Mary  Campbell,  and  think  of  the  sighs  and  towb  on 
the  Devon  and  the  Doon,  while  his  harpstrings  were  still  quivering  to  the  names  of  the  Millers  and 
the  M'Murdos — to  the  charms  of  the  lasses  with  golden  or  with  flaxen  locks,  in  the  valley  where 
he  dwelt.  Of  Jean  M'Murdo  and  her  sister  Phillis  he  loved  to  sing;  and  their  beauty  merited 
his  strains :  to  one  who  died  in  her  bloom,  Lucy  Johnston,  he  addressed  a  song  of  great  sweet- 
ness ;  to  Jessie  Lewars,  two  or  three  songs  of  gratitude  and  praise :  nor  did  he  forget  other 
beauties,  for  the  accomplished  Mrs.  Riddel  is  remembered,  and  the  absence  of  fair  Clarinda  if 
lamented  in  strains  both  impassioned  and  pathetic. 

But  the  main  inspirer  of  the  latter  songs  of  Bums  was  a  young  woman  of  humble  birth :  of  a 
form  equal  to  the  most  exquisite  proportions  of  sculpture,  with  bloom  on  her  cheeks,  and  merri* 
ment  in  her  large  bright  eyes,  enough  to  drive  an  amatory  poet  crazy.     Her  name  was  Jeaa 
Lorimer;  she  was  not  more  than  seventeen  when  the  poet  made  her  acquaintance,  and  though 
she  had  got  a  sort  of  brevet-right  from  an  officer  of  the  army,  to  use  his  southron  name  of  Whelp 
dale,  she  loved  best  to  be  addressed  by  her  maiden  designation,  while  the  poet  chose  to  veil  her 
in  the  numerous  lyrics,  to  which  she  gave  life,  under  the  names  of  **Chlori8,''  **The  lass  of 
Craigie-burnwood,"  and  "The  lassie  wi'  the  lintwhite  locks."    Though  of  a  temper  not  much 
inclined  to  conceal  anything,  Bums  complied  so  tastefully  with  the  growing  demand  of  the  agt 
for  the  exterior  decencies  of  life,  that  when  the  scrupling  dames  of  Caledonia  sung  a  new  song 
in  her  praise,  they  were  as  unconscious  whence  its  beauties  came,  as  is  the  lover  of  art,  that  the 
shape  and  the  gracefulness  of  the  marble  njrmph  which  he  admires,  are  derived  from  a  creature 
who  sells  the  use  of  her  charms  indifferently  to  sculpture  or  to  love.    Fine  poetry,  like  other  arti 
called  fine,  springs  fVom  **  strange  places,"  as  the  flower  in  the  fable  said,  when  it  bloomed  on 
the  dunghill ;  nor  is  Bums  more  to  be  blamed  than  was  Raphael,  who  punted  Madonnas,  and 
Magdalens  with  dishevelled  hair  and  lifted  eyes,  from  a  loose  lady,  whom  the  pope,  <<  Holy  tA 
Rome — here  Antichrist,"  charitably  prescribed  to  the  artist,  while  he  laboured  in  the  cause  of 
the  church.     Of  the  poetic  use  which  he  made  of  Jean  Lorimer's  charms.  Bums  gives  this  accouni 
to  Thomson.     **  The  lady  on  whom  the  song  of  Craigie-bumwood  was  made  is  one  of  the  finesi 
women  in  Scotland,  and  in  fact  is  to  me  in  a  manner  what  Sterne's  Elisa  was  to  him — a  mistress^ 
or  friend,  or  what  you  will,  in  the  guileless  simplicity  of  platonic  love.     I  assure  you  that  to  mj 
lovely  friend  you  are  indebted  for  many  of  my  best  songs.    Do  you  think  that  the  sober  gin-horsi 
routine  of  existence  could  inspire  a  man  with  life  and  love  and  joy — could  fire  him  with  enthusiasm, 
or  melt  him  with  pathos,  equal  to  the  genius  of  your  book  ?    No  I  no !  Whenever  I  want  to  \h 
more  than  ordinary  in  song — to  be  in  some  degree  equal  to  your  diviner  airs — do  you  imagine  ] 
fast  and  pray  for  the  celestial  emanation  T    Quite  the  contrary.     I  have  a  glorious  recipe ;  ihn 
very  one  that  for  his  own  use  was  invented  by  the  divinity  of  healing  and  poesy,  when  erst  hi 
piped  to  the  flocks  of  Admetus.     I  put  myself  in  a  regimen  of  admiring  a  fine  woman ;  and  ii 
proportion  to  the  adorability  of  her  charms,  in  proportion  are  you  delighted  with  my  yersee 
The  lightning  of  her  eye  is  the  godhead  of  Parnassus,  and  the  witchery  of  her  smile,  the  divinlQ 
of  Helicon." 

Most  of  the  songs  which  he  composed  under  the  influences  to  which  I  haye  alluded  are  of  tin 
first  order :  "  Bonnie  Lesley,"  **  Highland  Mary,"  "  Auld  Rob  Morris,"  "  Duncan  Gray,"  "  Wan 
dering  Willie,"  "  Meg  o'  the  Mill,"  "  The  poor  and  honest  sodger,"  "  Bonnie  Jean,"  "  Phillis  tha 
fair,"  "John  Anderson  my  Jo,'*  "  Had  I  a  cave  on  some  wild  distant  shore,"  "  Whistle  and  Fll  ooum 
to  you,  my  lad,"  *<  Bruce*s  Address  to  his  men  at  Bannookbura,"  **  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  "  Thine  aa 
I,  my  faithful  fair,"  «*  Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie,"  "  0  Chloris,  mark  how  green  the  groves,"  *•  Con 
tented  wi'  little,  and  cantie  wi'  mair,"  **  Their  groves  of  sweet  myrtle,"  <'  Last  May  a  braw  wooe 
eeme  down  the  lang  glen,"  **  0  Mally's  meek,  Mally's  sweet,"  <^  Hey  for  r  lass  wi'  a  toohcr,' 
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**  Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  loe  dear,"  and  the  **  Fairest  maid  on  Devon  banks."  Many  of  tht 
latter  ijrics  of  Bums  were  more  or  less  altered,  to  put  them  into  better  harmony  with  the  airs, 
Mid  I  am  not  the  only  one  who  has  wondered  that  a  bard  so  impetuous  and  intractable  in  most 
matters,  should  hare  become  so  soft  and  pliable,  as  to  make  changes  which  too  often  sacrificed 
the  poetry  for  the  sake  of  a  fuller  and  more  swelling  sound.  It  is  true  that  the  emphatic  notef 
of  the  music  must  find  their  echo  in  the  emphatic  words  of  the  verse,  and  that  words  soft  and 
li-iuid  are  fitter  for  ladies*  lips,  than  words  hissing  and  rough ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  in  changing 
a  harsher  word  for  one  more  harmonious  the  sense  often  suffers,  and  that  happiness  of  expression; 
and  that  dance  of  words  which  lyric  verse  requires,  lose  much  of  their  life  and  vigour.  The 
poet's  favoarite  walk  in  composing  his  songs  was  on  a  beautiful  green  sward  on  the  noi*them  side 
of  the  Nith,  opposite  Lincluden ;  and  his  favourite  posture  for  composition  at  home  was  balancing 
himself  on  the  hind  legs  of  his  arm-chair. 

While  indalging  in  these  lyrical  flights,  politics  penetrated  into  Nithsdale,  and  disturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  that  secluded  region.  First,  there  came  a  contest  for  the  representation  of  the 
Dumfries  district  of  boroughs,  between  Patrick  Miller,  younger,  of  Dalswinton,  and  Sir  James 
Johnstone,  of  Westerhall,  and  some  two  years  afterwards,  a  struggle  for  the  representation  of  the 
county  of  Kirkcudbright,  between  the  interest  of  the  Stewarts,  of  Galloway,  and  Patrick  Heron, 
of  Kerroughtree.  In  the  first  of  these  the  poet  mingled  discretion  with  his  mirth,  and  raised  a 
hearty  laugh,  in  which  both  parties  joined ;  for  this  sobriety  of  temper,  good  reasons  may  be 
assigned :  Miller,  the  elder,  of  Dalswinton,  had  desired  to  oblige  him  in  the  affair  of  Ellisland, 
and  his  firm  and  considerate  friend,  M*Murdo,  of  Drumlanrig,  was  chamberlain  to  his  Grace  of 
Queensbury,  on  whose  interest  Miller  stood.  On  the  other  hand,  his  old  Jacobitical  affections 
made  him  the  secret  well-wisher  to  Westerhall,  for  up  to  this  time,  at  least  till  acid  disappoint- 
ment and  the  democratic 'doctrine  of  the  natural  equality  of  man  influenced  him,  Bums,  or  as  a 
western  rhymer  of  his  day  and  district  worded  the  reproach — Rob  was  a  Tory.  His  situation,  it 
will  therefore  be  observed,  disposed  him  to  moderation,  and  accounts  for  the  milkiness  of  his 
Epistle  to  Fintray,  in  which  he  marshals  the  chiefs  of  the  contending  factions,  and  foretells  the 
fierceness  of  the  strife,  without  pretending  to  foresee  the  event.  Neither  is  he  more  explicit, 
though  infinitely  more  humorous,  in  his  ballad  of  "  The  Five  Carlins,"  in  which  he  impersonates 
the  five  boroughs — Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  Lochmaben,  Sanquhar,  and  Annan,  and  draws 
their  characters  as  shrewd  and  calculating  dames,  met  in  much  wrath  and  drink  to  choose  a 
representative. 

But  the  two  or  three  years  which  elapsed  between  the  election  for  the  boroughs,  and  that  for 
the  county  adjoining,  wrought  a  serious  change  in  the  temper  as  well  as  the  opinions  of  the  poet. 
His  Jacobitism,  as  has  been  said,  was  of  a  poetic  kind,  and  put  on  but  in  obedienc^to  old  feelings, 
and  made  no  part  of  the  man :  he  was  in  his  heart  as  democratic  as  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  which 
educated  him — he  acknowledged  no  other  superiority  but  the  mental :  *♦  he  was  disposed,  too," 
said  Professor  Walker,  "  from  constitutional  temper,  from  education  and  the  accidents  of  life,  to 
a  jealousy  of  power,  and  a  keen  hostility  against  every  system  which  enabled  birth  and  opulence 
to  anticipate  those  rewards  which  he  conceived  to  belong  to  genius  and  virtue."  When  we  add 
to  this,  a  resentment  of  the  injurious  treatment  of  the  dispensers  of  public  patronage,  who  had 
neglected  his  claims,  and  showered  pensions  and  places  on  men  unworthy  of  being  named  with 
him,  we  have  assigned  causes  for  the  change  of  side  and  the  tone  of  asperity  and  bitterness 
itifused  into  "  The  Heron  Ballads."  Formerly  honey  was  mixed  with  his  gall :  a  little  praise 
sweetened  his  censure :  in  these  election  lampoons  he  is  fierce  and  even  venomous  : — no  man  has 
a  head  but  what  is  empty,  nor  a  heart  that  is  not  black :  men  descended  without  reproach  from 
lines  of  heroes  are  stigmatized  as  cowards,  and  the  honest  and  conscientious  are  reproached  as 
miserly,  mean,  and  dishonourable.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  party.  **  I  have  privately,"  thus  writes 
the  poet  to  Heron,  «*  printed  a  good  many  copies  of  the  ballads,  and  have  sent  them  among  friends 
about  the  country.  You  have  already,  as  your  auxiliary,  the  sober  detestation  of  mankind  on 
the  heads  of  your  opponents ;  and  I  swear  by  the  lyre  of  Thalia,  to  muster  on  your  side  all  the 
▼otaries  of  honest  laughter  and  fair,  candid  ridiule."  The  ridicule  was  uncandid,  and  the 
laughter  dishonest.     The  poet  was  unfortunate  in  his  political  attachments :  Miller  gained  ihf 
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boroughs  which  Bums  wished  he  might  lose,  and  Heron  lost  the  county  which  he  foretold  he  would 
gain.  It  must  also  be  recorded  against  the  good  taste  of  the  poet,  that  he  loTed  to  recite  '*  The 
Heron  Ballads,"  and  reckon  them  among  his  happiest  compositions. 

From  attacking  others,  the  poet  was — in  the  interval  between  penning  these  election  lampoonf 
—called  on  to  defend  himself:  for  this  he  seems  to  have  been  quite  unprepared,  though  in  those 
yeasty  times  he  might  have  expected  it.  "  I  hare  been  surprised,  confounded,  and  distracted,' 
he  thus  writes  to  Graham,  of  Fintray,  "by  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  collector,  telling  me  that  he  has 
reoeived  an  order  from  your  board  to  inquire  into  my  political  conduct,  and  blaming  me  as  a  per- 
son disaffected  to  goyernment.  Sir,  you  are  a  husband  and  a  father :  you  know  what  you  would 
feel,  to  se>3  the  much-loTed  wife  of  your  bosom,  and  your  helpless  prattling  little  ones,  turned 
adrift  intc  the  world,  degraded  and  disgraced,  from  a  situation  in  which  tliey  had  been  respectable 
and  respected.  I  would  not  tell  a  deliberate  falsehood,  no,  not  though  even  worse  horrors,  if 
worse  can  be  than  those  I  haye  mentioned,  hung  over  my  head,  and  I  say  that  the  allegation, 
whatever  villain  has  made  it,  is  a  lie  I  To  the  British  constitution,  on  Revolution  principles,  next 
after  my  God,  I  am  devotedly  attached.  To  your  patronage  as  a  man  of  some  genius,  you  have 
allowed  me  a  claim ;  and  your  esteem  as  an  honest  man  I  know  is  my  due.  To  these,  sir,  permit 
me  to  appeal :  by  these  I  adjure  you  to  save  me  from  that  misery  which  threatens  to  overwhelm 
me,  and  which  with  my  latest  breath  I  will  say  I  have  not  deserved."  In  this  letter,  another, 
intended  for  the  eye  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Excise,  was  enclosed,  in  which  be  dis- 
claimed entertaining  the  idea  of  a  British  republic — a  wild  dream  of  the  day — ^but  stood  by  the 
principles  of  the  constitution  of  1688,  with  the  wish  to  see  such  corruptions  as  had  crept  in, 
amended.  This  last  remark,  it  appears,  by  a  letter  from  the  poet  to  Captain  Erskine,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Mar,  gave  great  offence,  for  Corbet,  one  of  the  superiors,  was  desired  to  inform  him,  "thai 
his  business  was  to  act,  and  not  to  think ;  and  that  whatever  might  be  men  or  measures,  it  was 
his  duty  to  be  silent  and  obedient."  The  intercession  of  Fintray,  and  the  explanations  of  Bums, 
were  so  far  effectual,  that  his  political  offence  was  forgiven,  "only  I  understand,"  said  he,  "that 
all  hopes  of  my  getting  officially  forward  are  blasted."  The  records  of  the  Excise  Office  exhibit 
no  trace  of  this  memorable  matter,  and  two  noblemen,  who  were  then  in  the  government,  have 
assured  me  that  this  harsh  proceeding  received  no  countenance  at  head-quarters,  and  must  have 
originated  with  some  ungenerous  or  malicious  person,  on  whom  the  poet  had  spilt  a  little  of  the 
nitric  acid  of  his  wrath. 

That  Bums  was  numbered  among  the  republicans  of  Dumfries  I  well  remember :  but  then 
those  who  held  different  sentiments  from  the  men  in  power,  were  all,  in  that  loyal  town,  stigma- 
tized as  democrats :  that  he  either  desired  to  see  the  constitution  changed,  or  his  country  invaded 
by  the  liberal  Srench,  who  proposed  to  set  us  free  with  the  bayonet,  and  then  admit  us  to  the 
"fraternal  embrace,"  no  one  ever  believed.  It  is  true  that  he  spoke  of  premiers  and  peers  with 
contempt ;  that  he  hesitated  to  take  off  his  hat  in  the  theatre,  to  the  air  of  "  God  save  the  king  ;*' 
that  he  refused  to  drink  the  health  of  Pitt,  saying  he  preferred  that  of  Washington — a  far  greater 
man ;  that  he  wrote  bitter  words  against  that  combination  of  princes,  who  desired  to  put  'down 
Areedom  in  France ;  that  he  said  the  titled  spurred  and  the  wealthy  switched  England  and  Scot- 
land like  two  hack-horses ;  and  that  all  the  high  places  of  the  land,  instead  of  being  filled  by 
genius  and  talent,  were  occupied,  as  were  the  high-places  of  Israel,  with  idols  of  wood  or  of 
itone.  But  all  this  and  more  had  been  done  and  said  before  by  thousands  in  this  land,  whose 
love  of  their  country  was  never  questioned.  That  it  was  bad  taste  to  refuse  to  remove  his  hal 
when  other  heads  were  bared,  and  little  better  to  refuse  to  pledge  in  company  the  name  of  Pitt, 
because  he  preferred  Washington,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt ;  but  that  he  deserved  to  be  writtei 
down  traitor,  for  mere  matters  of  whim  or  caprice,  or  to  be  turned  out  of  the  unenvied  situatioi 
of  "gauging  auld  wives'  barrels,"  because  he  thought  there  were  some  stains  on  the  white  robi 
of  the  constitution,  seems  a  sort  of  tyranny  new  in  the  history  of  oppression.  His  love  oi 
country  is  recorded  in  too  many  undying  lines  to  admit  of  a  doubt  now :  nor  is  it  that  chivalrom 
love  alone  which  men  call  romantic ;  it  is  a  love  which  may  be  laid  up  in  every  man's  heart  an< 
practised  in  every  man's  life;  the  words  are  homely, 'but  the  words  of  Bums  are  alwaji 
expressive : — 


"The  ketUe  of  the  kirk  and  state 
Perhaps  a  cloat  may  fail  in't, 
Bat  deil  a  foreign  tinkler  loon 
Shall  ever  rV  a  nail  in't. 
•  Be  Britons  still  to  Britons  true, 

Amang  oarselves  united; 
For  never  bat  by  British  hands 
Shall  British  wrongs  be  righted.** 

Bat  while  Tenes,  deserving  as  these  do  to  become  the  national  motto,  and  sentiments  loyal  uid 
generous^  were-  overlooked  and  forgotten,  all  his  rash  words  about  freedom,  and  his  sarcastio 
•allies  about  thrones  and  kings,  were  treasured  np  to  his  injury,  by  the  mean  and  the  malicious 
His  steps  were  watched  and  his  words  weighed ;  when  he  talked  with  a  friend  in  the  street,  he 
was  supposed  to  utter  sedition ;  and  when  ladies  retired  from  the  table,  and  the  wine  circulated 
with  closed  doors,  he  was  suspected  of  treason  rather  than  of  toasting,  which  he  often  did  with 
much  humour,  the  charms  of  woman ;  even  when  he  gave  as  a  sentiment,  '<  May  our  success  be 
equal  to  the  justice  of  our  cause,"  he  was  liable  to  be  challenged  by  some  gunpowder  captain, 
who  thought  that  we  deserved  success  in  war,  whether  right  or  wrong.  It  is  true  that  he  hated 
with  a  most  cordial  hatred  all  who  presumed  on  their  own  consequence,  whether  arising  from 
wealth,  titles,  or  commissions  in  the  army ;  officers  he  usually  called  **  the  epauletted  puppies," 
and  lords  he  generally  spoke  of  as  **  feather-headed  fools,"  who  could  but  strut  and  stare  and  be 
insolent.  All  this  was  not  to  be  endured  meekly :  scorn  was  answered  with  scorn ;  and  having 
no  answer  in  kind  to  retort  his  satiric  flings,  his  unfriends  reported  that  it  was  unsafe  for  young 
men  to  associate  with  one  whose  principles  were  democratic,  and  scarcely  either  modest  or  safe 
for  young  women  to  listen  to  a  poet  whose  notions  of  female  virtue  were  so  loose  and  his  songs 
so  free.  These  septiments  prevailed  so  far  that  a  gentleman  on  a  visit  from  Londou,  told  me  he 
was  dissuaded  from  inviting  Bums  to  a  dinner,  given  by  way  of  welcome  back  to  his  native  placf « 
because  he  was  the  associate  of  democrats  and  loose  people ;  and  when  a  modest  dame  of  Dumfries 
expressed,  through  a  friend,  a  wish  to  have  but  the  honour  of  speaking  to  one  of  whose  genius  she 
was  an  admirer,  the  poet  declined  the  interview,  with  a  half-serious  smile,  saying,  **  Alas !  she 
is  handsome,  and  you  know  the  character  publicly  assigned  to  me."  She  escaped  the  danger  of 
being  numbered,  it  is  likely,  with  the  Annas  and  the  Chlorises  of  his  freer  strains. 

The  neglect  of  his  country,  the  tyranny  of  the  Excise,  and  the  downfall  of  his  hopes  and  for- 
tunes, were  now  to  bring  forth  their  fruits — the  poet's  health  began  to  decline.  His  drooping 
looks,  his  neglect  of  his  person,  his  solitary  saunterings,  his  escape  from  the  stings  of  reflection 
into  socialities,  and  his  distempered  joy  in  the  company  of  beauty,  all  spoke,  as  plainly  as  with  a 
tongue,  of  a  sinking  heart  and  a  declining  body.  Yet  though  he  was  sensible  of  sinking  health, 
hope  did  not  at  once  desert  him :  he  continued  to  pour  out  such  tender  strains,  and  to  show  such 
flaehes  of  wit  and  humour  at  the  call  of  Thomson,  as  are  recorded  of  no  other  lyrist:  neither  did 
he,  when  in  company  after  his  own  mind,  hang  the  head,  and  speak  mournfully,  but  talked  and 
smiled  and  still  charmed  all  listeners  by  his  witty  vivacities. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1705,  he  writes  thus  of  his  fortunes  and  condition  to  his  friend  Clarke, 
'*  Still,  still  the  victim  of  affliction ;  were  you  to  see  the  emaciated  figure  who  now  holds  the  pen 
to  you,  you  would  not  know  your  old  friend.  Whether  I  shall  ever  get  about  again  is  only  known 
to  Him,  the  Great  Unknown,  whose  creature  I  am.  Alas,  Clarke,  I  begin  to  fear  the  worst  I  Ai 
to  my  individual  self  I  am  tranquil,  and  would  despise  myself  if  I  were  not :  but  Burns's  poor 
widow  and  half-a-dozen  of  his  dear  little  ones,  helpless  orphans !  Here  I  am  as  weak  as  a  woman's 
tear.  Enough  of  this !  His  half  my  disease.  I  duly  received  your  last,  enclosing  the  note  :  it 
came  extremely  in  time,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  punctuality.  Again  I  must  request  you 
to  do  me  the  same  kindness.  Be  so  very  good  as  by  return  of  post  to  enclose  me  another  note :  I 
trust  you  can  do  so  without  inconvenience,  and  it  will  seriously  oblige  me.  If  I  must  go,  I  leave 
a  few  friends  behind  me,  whom  I  shall  regret  while  consciousness  remains.  I  know  I  shall  live  in 
their  remembrance.  0,  dear,  dear  Clarke !  that  I  shall  ever  see  you  again  is  I  am  afraid  highly 
mprobable."  This  remarkable  letter  proves  both  the  declining  health,  and  the  poverty  of  th« 
poet:  his  digestion  was  so  bad  that  he  could  taste  neither  flesh  nor  fish:  porridge  and  milk  he 
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Dould  alone  swallow,  and  that  but  in  small  qnantities.  When  it  is  recollected  that  he  had  no  mort 
than  thirty  shillings  a  week  to  keep  house,  and  live  like  a  gentleman,  no  one  need  wonder  that  his 
wife  had  to  be  obliged  to  a  generous  neighbour  for  some  of  the  chief  necessaries  for  her  coming 
eonfinement,  and  that  the  poet  had  to  beg,  in  extreme  need,  two  guinea  notes  from  a  distant  friend. 

His  sinking  state  was  not  unobserved  by  his  friends,  and  Syme  and  M'Murdo  united  with  Dr. 
Maxwell  in  persuading  him,  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  to  seek  health  at  the  Brow-well,  a 
few  miles  east  of  Dumfries,  where  there  were  pleasant  walks  on  the  Solway-side,  and  salubrious 
breeses  from  the  sea,  which  it  was  expected  would  bring  the  health  to  the  poet  they  had 
brought  to  many.  For  a  while,  his  looks  brightened  up,  and  health  seemed  inclined  to  return : 
his  friend,  the  witty  and  accomplished  Mrs.  Riddel,  who  was  herself  ailing,  paid  him  a  yisit. 
*'  I  was  struck,'*  she  said,  '*  with  his  appearance  on  entering  the  room :  the  stamp  of  death  was 
impressed  on  his  features.  His  first  words  were,  *  Well,  Madam,  have  you  any  commands  for  the 
other  world  V  I  replied  that  it  seemed  a  doubtful  case  which  of  us  should  be  there  soonest ;  he 
looked  in  my  face  with  an  air  of  great  kindness,  and  expressed  his  concern  at  seeing  me  so  ill, 
with  his  usual  sensibility.  At  table  he  ate  little  or  nothing :  we  had  a  long  conversation  about 
his  present  state,  and  the  approaching  termination  of  all  his  earthly  prospects.  He  showed  great 
concern  about  his  literary  fame,  and  particularly  the  publication  of  his  posthumous  works ;  he 
said  he  was  well  aware  that  his  death  would  occasion  some  noise,  and  that  every  scrap  of  his  writing 
would  be  revived  against  him,  to  the  injury  of  his  future  reputation;  that  letters  and  verses, 
written  with  unguarded  freedom,  would  be  handed  about  by  vanity  or  malevolence  when  no  dread 
of  his  resentment  would  restrain  them,  or  prevent  malice  or  envy  from  pouring  forth  their  venom 
on  his  name.  I  had  seldom  seen  his  mind  greater,  or  more  collected.  There  was  fi  equently  a 
considerable  degree  of  vivacity  in  his  sallies ;  but  the  concern  and  dejection  I  could  not  disguise, 
damped  the  spirit  of  pleasantry  he  seemed  willing  to  indulge."  This  was  on  the  evening  of  the 
5th  of  July ;  another  lady  who  called  to  see  him,  found  him  seated  at  a  window,  gazing  on  the 
sun,  then  setting  brightly  on  the  summits  of  the  green  hills  of  Nithsdale.  **  Look  how  lovely  the 
sun  is,"  said  the  poet,  **but  he  will  soon  have  done  with  shining  for  me." 

He  now  longed  for  home :  his  wife,  wliom  he  ever  tenderly  loved,  was  about  to  be  confined  in 
child-bed :  his  papers  were  in  sad  confusion,  and  required  arrangement ;  and  he  felt  that  desire 
to  die,  at  least,  among  familiar  things  and  friendly  faces,  so  common  to  our  nature.  He  had  not 
long  before,  though  much  reduced  in  pocket,  refused  with  scorn  an  offer  of  fifty  pounds,  which  a 
speculating  bookseller  made,  for  leave  to  publish  his  looser  compositions ;  he  had  refused  an 
offer  of  the  like  sum  yearly,  from  Perry  of  the  Morning  Clironicle,  for  poetic  contributions  to  his 
paper,  lest  it  might  embroil  him  with  the  ruling  powers,  and  he  had  resented  the  remittance  of 
five  pounds  from  Thomson,  on  account  of  his  lyric  contributions,  and  desired  him  to  do  so  no 
more,  unless  he  wished  to  quarrel  with  him ;  but  his  necessities  now,  and  they  had  at  no  time 
been  so  great,  induced  him  to  solicit  five  pounds  from  Thomson,  and  ten  pounds  from  his  cousin, 
James  Bumess,  of  Montrose,  and  to  beg  his  friend  Alexander  Cunningham  to  intercede  with  the 
Commissioners  of  Excise,  to  depart  ftrom  their  usual  practice,  and  grant  him  his  full  salary;  "for 
without  that,"  he  added,  **  if  I  die  not  of  disease,  I  must  perish  with  hunger."  Thomson  sent  the 
five  pounds,  James  Bumess  sent  the  ten,  but  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  refused  to  be  either 
merciful  or  generous.  Stobie,  a  young  expectant  in  the  customs,  was  both ; — he  performed  the 
duties  of  the  dying  poet,  and  refiised  to  touch  the  salary.  The  mind  of  Bums  was  haunted  with 
the  fears  of  want  and  the  terrors  of  a  jail ;  nor  were  those  fears  without  foundation ;  one  Wil- 
liamson,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  cloth  to  make  his  volunteer  regimentals,  threatened  the 
one ;  and  a  feeling  that  he  was  without  money  for  either  his  own  illness  or  the  confinement  of  his 
wife,  threatened  the  other. 

Burns  retumed  f^om  the  Brow-well,  on  the  18th  of  July:  as  he  walked  from  the  little  carriage 
which  brought  him  up  the  Mill  hole-brae  to  his  own  door,  he  trembled  much,  and  stooped  with 
weakness  and  pain,  and  kept  his  feet  with  difficulty :  his  looks  were  woe- worn  and  ghastly,  and 
no  one  who  saw  him,  and  there  were  several,  expected  to  see  him  again  in  life.  It  was  soon  cil^• 
oulated  through  Dumfries,  that  Burns  had  returned  worse  from  the  Brow-well ;  that  Maxwell 
thought  ill  of  him,  and  that,  in  truth,  he  was  dying.     The  anxiety  of  all  classes  was  great;  dif* 
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|v«BC€8  of  opinion  were  forgotten,  in  sympathy  for  his  early  fate :  wherever  two  or  three  wer« 
met  together  their  talk  was  of  Boms,  of  his  rare  wit,  matchless  humour,  the  yivacity  of  his  con- 
rersation,  and  the  kindness  of  his  heart.  To  the  poet  himself,  death,  which  he  now  knew  was  at 
htftad,  brought  with  it  no  fear;  his  good-humour,  which  small  matters  alone  rufSed,  did  not 
forsake  him,  and  his  wit  was  ever  ready.  He  was  poor — he  gave  his  pistols,  which  he  had  used 
against  the  smugglers  on  the  Solway,  to  his  physician,  adding  with  a  smile,  that  he  had  tried 
them  and  found  them  an  honour  to  their  maker,  which  was  more  than  he  could  say  of  the  l>ulk 
of  mankind!  He 'was  proud — he  remembered  the  indifferent  practice  of  the  corps  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  turning  to  Gibson,  one  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  who  stood  at  his  bedside  with  wet 
9J9B,  "  John,"  said  he,  and  a  gleam  of  humour  passed  over  his  face,  *'  pray  don't  let  the  awkward- 
•qnad  fire  over  me."  It  was  almost  the  last  act  of  his  life  to  copy  into  his  Common-place  Book,  the 
letters  which  contained  the  charge  against  him  of  the  Commissioners  of  Excise,  and  his  own  eloquent 
refutation,  leaving  judgment  to  be  pronounced  by  the  candour  of  posterity. 

It  has  been  injuriously  said  of  Burns,  by  Coleridge,  that  the  man  simk,  but  the  poet  was  bright 
to  the  last :  he  did  not  sink  in  the  sense  that  these  words  imply :  the  man  was  manly  to  the  latest 
draught  of  breath.  That  he  was  a  poet  to  the  last,  can  be  proved  by  facts,  as  well  as  by  the  word 
of  the  author  of  Christabel.  As  he  lay  silently  growing  weaker  and  weaker,  he  observed  Jessie 
Lewars,  a  modest  and  beautiftil  young  creature,  and  sister  to  one  of  his  brethren  of  the  Excise, 
watching  over  him  with  moist  eyes,  and  tending  him  with  the  care  of  a  daughter ;  he  rewarded 
ker  with  one  of  those  songs  which  are  an  insurance  against  forgetfulness.  The  lyrics  of  the  north 
have  nothing  finer  than  this  exquisite  stanza : — 

**Altho'  tbon  maan  never  be  mine, 
Altho*  even  hope  is  denied, 
'Tit  iweeter  for  thee  deipairing , 
Than  aught  in  the  world  beside." 

His  thoughts  as  he  lay  wandered  to  Charlotte  Hamilton,  and  he  dedicated  some  beautiful  stanzas 
to  her  beauty  and  her  coldness,  beginning,  **  Fairest  maid  on  Devon  banks." 

It  was  a  sad  sight  to  see  the  poet  gradually  sinking ;  his  wife  in  hourly  expectation  of  her  sixth 
eonfinement,  and  his  four  helpless  children — a  daughter,  a  sweet  child,  had  died  the  year  before 
-with  no  one  of  their  lineage  to  soothe  them  with  kind  words  or  minister  to  their  wants.  Jessie 
Lewars,  with  equal  prudence  and  attention,  watched  over  them  all :  she  could  not  help  seeing 
that  the  thoughts  of  the  desolation  which  his  death  would  bring,  pressed  sorely  on  him,  for  he 
loved  his  children,  and  hoped  much  from  his  boys.  He  wrote  to  his  father-in-law,  James  Armour, 
at  Mauchlinc,  that  he  was  dying,  his  wife  nigh  her  confinement,  and  begged  that  his  mother-in- 
law  would  hasten  to  them  and  speak  comfort.  He  wrote  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  saying,  **  I  have  written 
to  you  so  often  without  receiving  any  answer  that  I  would  not  trouble  you  again,  but  for  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  I  am.  An  illness  which  has  long  hung  about  me  in  all  probability  will  speedily 
•end  me  beyond  that  bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns.  Your  friendship,  with  which  for  many 
years  you  honoured  me,  was  a  friendship  dearest  to  my  soul :  your  conversation  and  your  corre- 
spondence were  at  once  highly  entertaining  and  instructive — with  what  pleasure  did  I  use  to 
break  up  the  seal !  The  remembrance  yet  adds  one  pulse  more  to  my  poor  palpitating  heart. 
Farewell!"  A  tremor  pervaded  his  frame;  his  tongue  grew  parched,  and  he  was  at  timee 
delirious :  on  the  fourth  day  after  his  return,  when  his  attendant,  James  Maclure,  held  his  medi- 
cine to  his  lips,  he  swallowed  it  eagerly,  rose  almost  wholly  up,  spread  out  his  hands,  sprang 
forward  nigh  the  whole  length  of  the  bed,  fell  on  his  face,  and  expired.  He  died  on  the  21st  of 
July,  when  nearly  thirty-seven  years  and  seven  months  old. 

The  burial  of  Bums,  on  the  26th  of  July,  was  an  impressive  and  mournful  scene:  half  the 
people  of  Nithsdale  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Galloway  had  crowded  into  Dumfries,  to  see 
their  poet  "mingled  with  the  earth,"  and  not  a  few  had  been  permitted  to  look  at  his  body,  laid 
^ut  for  interment.  It  was  a  calm  and  beautiful  day,  ond  as  the  body  was  borne  along  the  street 
towards  the  old  kirk-yard,  by  his  brethren  of  the  volunteers,  not  a  sound  was  heard  but  th« 
■leaimred  step  and  the  solemn  music:  there  was  no  impatient  crushing,  no  fierce  elbowing — Um 
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crowd  which  filled  the  street  seemed  conscious  what  thej  were  now  losing  for  ever.  Even  whilf 
this  pageant  was  passing,  the  widow  of  the  poet  was  taken  in  labour ;  but  the  infant  bom  in 
that  unhappy  hour  soon  shared  his  father's  grave.  On  reaching  the  northern  nook  of  the  kirk- 
yard,  where  the  grave  was  made,  the  mourners  halted ;  the  coflfin  was  divested  of  the  mort-clothy 
and  silently  lowered  to  its  resting-place,  and  as  the  first  shovel-full  of  earth  fell  on  the  lid,  the 
volunteers,  too  agitated  to  be  steady,  justified  the  fears  of  the  poet,  by  three  ragged  volleys.  He 
who  now  writes  this  very  brief  and  imperfect  account,  was  present :  he  thought  then,  as  he  thinks 
now,  that  all  the  military  array  of  foot  and  horse  did  not  harmonize  with  either  the  genius  or  the 
fortunes  of  the  poet,  and  that  the  tears  which  he  saw  on  many  cheeks  around,  as  the.  earth  was 
replaced,  were  worth  all  the  splendour  of  a  show  which  mocked  with  unintended  mockery  the 
burial  of  the  poor  and  neglected  Burns.  The  body  of  the  poet  was,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1815, 
removed  to  a  more  commodious  spot  in  the  same  burial-ground — his  dark,  waving  locks  looked 
then  fresh  and  glossy — to  afford  room  for  a  marble  monument,  which  embodies,  with  neither  skill 
nor  grace,  that  well-known  passage  in  the  dedication  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Caledonian  Hunt: 
— <*The  poetic  genius  of  my  country  found  me,  as  the  prophetic  bard,  Elijah,  did  Elisha,  at  the 
plough,  and  threw  her  inspiring  mantle  over  me."  The  dust  of  the  bard  was  again  disturbed, 
when  the  body  of  Mrs.  Burns  was  laid,  in  April,  1884,  beside  the  remains  of  her  husband :  hie 
ekull  was  dug  up  by  the  district  craniologists,  to  satisfy  their  minds  by  measurement  that  he  was 
equal  to  the  composition  of  '*  Tam  o'  Shanter,"  or  **  Mary  in  Heaven."  This  done,  they  placed 
the  skull  in  a  leaden  box,  **  carefully  lined  with  the  softest  materials,"  and  returned  it,  we  hope 
for  ever,  to  the  hallowed  ground. 

Thus  lived  and  died  Robert  Bums,  the  chief  of  Scottish  poets :  in  his  person  he  was  tall  and 
sinewy,  and  of  such  strength  and  activity,  that  Scott  alone,  of  all  the  poets  I  have  seen,  seemed 
his  equal :  his  forehead  was  broad,  his  hair  black,  with  an  inclination  to  curl,  his  visage  uncom- 
monly swarthy,  his  eyes  large,  dark  and  lustrous,  and  his  voice  deep  and  manly.  His  sensibility 
was  strong,  his  passions  full  to  overflowing,  and  he  loved,  nay,  adored,  whatever  was  gentle  and 
beautiful.  He  had,  when  a  lad  at  the  plough,  an  eloquent  word  and  an  inspired  song  for  every 
fair  face  that  smiled  on  him,  and  a  sharp  sarcasm  or  a  fierce  lampoon  for  every  rustic  who 
thwarted  or  contradicted  him.  As  his  first  inspiration  came  from  love,  he  continued  through  life 
to  love  on,  and  was  as  ready  with  the  lasting  incense  of  the  miise  for  the  ladies  of  Nithsdale  as 
for  the  lasses  of  Kyle :  his  earliest  song  was  in  praise  of  a  young  girl  who  reaped  by  his  side, 
when  he  was  seventeen — his  latest  in  honour  of  a  lady  by  whose  side  he  had  wandered  and 
dreamed  on  the  banks  of  the  Devon.  He  was  of  a  nature  proud  and  suspicious,  and  towards  the 
close  of  his  life  seemed  disposed  to  regard  all  above  him  in  rank  as  men  who  unworthily  possessed 
the  patrimony  of  genius ;  he  desired  to  see  the  order  of  nature  restored,  and  worth  and  talent  in 
precedence  of  the  base  or  the  dull.  He  had  no  medium  in  his  hatred  or  his  love ;  he  never  spared 
the  stupid,  as  if  they  were  not  to  be  endured  because  he  was  bright ;  and  on  the  heads  of  the 
innocent  possessors  of  titles  or  wealth  he  was  ever  ready  to  shower  his  lampoons.  He  loved  te 
start  doubts  in  religion  which  he  knew  inspiration  only  could  solve,  and  he  spoke  of  Calvinisfll 
with  a  latitude  of  language  that  grieved  pious  listeners.  He  was  warm-hearted  and  generous  to 
a  degree,  above  all  men,  and  scorned  all  that  was  selfish  and  mean  with  a  scorn  quite  romantie. 
He  was  a  steadfast  friend  and  a  good  neighbour :  while  he  lived  at  Ellisland  few  passed  his  dooi 
without  being  entertained  at  his  table ;  and  even  when  in  poverty,  on  the  Millhole-brae,  the  pool 
seldom  left  his  door  but  with  blessings  on  their  lips. 

Of  his  modes  of  study  he  has  himself  informed  us,  as  well  as  of  the  seasons  and  places  !i 
which  he  loved  to  muse.  He  composed  while  he  strolled  along  the  secluded  banks  of  the  Doom, 
the  Ayr,  or  the  Nith;  as  the  imnges  crowded  on  his  fancy  his  pace  became  quickened,  and  ii 
his  highest  moods  he  was  excited  even  to  tears.  He  loved  the  winter  for  its  leafless  trees,  ill 
swelling  floods,  nna  its  ATind»  which  swept  along  the  gloomy  sky,  with  frost  and  snow  on  tliell 
wings:  but  he  loved  the  nutumn  more — he  has  neglected  to  sny  why — the  muse  was  then  mon 
liberal  of  her  fnvonrv,  nnd  he  onmpo«e'l  with  a  hnppy  alacrity  unfelt  in  all  other  seasons.  Hi 
filled  his  mind  and  hoart  with  tho  materials  of  song — and  retired  from  gazing  on  woman's  beau^, 
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firom  the  excitement  of  her  charms,  to  record  his  impresrions  in  Terse,  as  a  painter  delineates 
en  his  canTas  the  looks  of  those  who  sit  to  his  pencil.  Ilis  chief  place  of  study  at  Ellisland  is 
Btm  remembered :  it  extends  along  the  river-bank  towards  the  Isle :  there  the  neighbouring  gentry 
lofvie  lo  walk  and  peasants  to  gather,  and  hold  it  sacred,  as  the  place  where  he  composed  Tarn 
CKShaBter.  His  faTOorite  place  of  study  when  residing  in  Dumfries,  was  the  ruins  of  Lincluden 
College,  made  classic  by  that  sublime  ode,  **  The  Vision,"  and  that  level  and  clovery  sward  con- 
tigoovi  tc  the  College,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Nith :  the  latter  place  was  his  favourite  resort ; 
it  is  kA^wn  now  by  the  name  of  Bums's  musing  ground,  and  there  he  conceived  many  of  his  latter 
Ijries.  In  case  of  interruption  he  completed  the  verses  at  the  fireside,  where  he  swung  to  and  fro 
Ia  liis  aim-diair  till  the  task  was  done :  he  then  submitted  the  song  to  the  ordeal  of  his  wife's 
voiee,  which  was  both  sweet  and  clear,  and  while  she  sung  he  listened  attentively,  and  altered  or 
aaeiided  till  the  whole  was  in  harmony,  music  and  words. 

The  genius  of  Bums  is  of  a  high  order:  in  brightness  of  expression  and  unsolicited  ease  and 
natural  rehemence  of  language,  he  stands  in  the  first  rank  of  poets :  in  choice  of  subjects,  in 
happiness  of  conception,  and  loftiness  of  imagination,  he  recedes  into  the  second.  He  owes  little 
of  his  fame  to  his  subjects^  for,  saving  the  beauty  of  a  few  ladies,  they  were  all  of  an  ordinary 
kind :  he  sought  neither  in  romance  nor  in  history  for  themes  to  the  muse ;  he  took  up  topics 
from  life  around  which  were  familiar  to  all,  and  endowed  them  with  character,  with  passion,  with 
tendomess,  with  humour — elevating  all  that  he  touched  into  the  regions  of  poetry  and  morals. 
He  went  to  no  far  lands  for  the  purpose  of  surprising  us  with  wonders,  neither  did  he  go  to 
erowns  or  coronets  to  attract  the  stare  of  the  peasantry  around  him,  by  things  which  to  them 
vere^  a  book  shut  and  sealed:  *'The  Daisy"  grew  on  the  lands  which  he  ploughed;  *<The 
Moose"  built  her  frail  nest  on  his  own  stubble-field ;  '*  The  Haggis"  reeked  on  his  own  table ; 
^  The  Scotch  Drink"  of  which  he  sang  was  the  produce  of  a  neighbouring  still ;  **  The  Twa  Dogs," 
vhieh  conversed  so  wisely  and  wittily,  were,  one  of  them  at  least,  his  own  collies ;  "  The  Vision" 
is  Imi  a  picture,  and  a  brilliant  one,  of  his  own  hopes  and  fears ;  **  Tam  Samson"  was  a  friend 
vhom  he  loved ;  "  Doctor  Hornbook"  a  neighbouring  pedant ;  "  Matthew  Henderson"  a  social 
captain  on  hftlf-pay ;  **  The  Scotch  Bard"  who  had  gone  to  the  West  Indies  was  Bums  himself ; 
the  heroine  of  *'  The  Lament"  was  Jean  Armour ;  and  "  Tam  O'Shanter"  a  facetious  farmer  of 
Kyle,  who  rode  late  and  loved  pleasant  company,  nay,  even  **  The  Doil"  himself,  whom  he  had 
tho  hardihood  to  address,  was  a  being  whose  eldrich  croon  had  alarmed  the  devout  matrons  of 
Kyle,  and  had  wandered,  not  unseen  by  the  bard  himself,  among  the  lonely  glens  of  the  Doon. 
Boms  was  one  of  the  first  to  teach  the  world  that  high  moral  poetry  resided  in  the  humblest 
sabjeets:  whatever  he  touched  became  elevated;  his  spirit  possessed  and  inspired  the  commonest 
topies,  and  endowed  them  with  life  and  beauty. 

His  songs  have  all  the  beauties  and  but  few  of  them  the  faults  of  his  poems :  they  flow  to  the 
music  as  readily  as  if  both  air  and  words  came  into  the  world  together.  The  sentiments  are 
from  nature,  they  are  rarely  strained  or  forced,  and  the  words  dance  in  their  places  and  echo  the 
mosie  in  its  pastoral  sweetness,  social  glee,  or  in  the  tender  and  the  moving.  He  seems  always 
to  write  with  woman's  eye  upon  him :  he  is  gentle,  persuasive  and  impassioned :  he  appears  to 
watch  her  looks,  and  pours  out  his  praise  or  his  complaint  according  to  the  changeful  moods  of 
her  mind.  He  looks  on  her,  too,  with  a  sculptor's  as  well  as  a  poet's  eye :  to  him  who  works  in 
■larble,  the  diamonds,  emeralds,  pearls,  and  elaborate  ornaments  of  gold,  but  load  and  injure 
the  harmony  of  proportion,  the  grace  of  form,  and  divinity  of  sentiment  of  his  nymph  or  his 
goddess — so  with  Bums  the  fashion  of  a  lady's  boddice,  the  lustre  of  her  satins,  or  the  sparkle 
of  her  diamonds,  or  other  finery  with  which  wealth  or  taste  has  loaded  her,  are  neglected  a^  idle 
frippery ;  while  her  beauty,  her  form,  or  her  mind,  matters  which  are  of  nature  and  not  of 
faahion,  are  remembered  and  praised.  He  is  none  of  the  millinery  bards,  who  deal  in  scented 
alks,  spider-net  laces,  rare  gems,  set  in  rarer  workmanship,  snd  who  shower  diamonds  and 
pearls  by  the  bushel  on  a  lady's  locks :  he  makes  bright  eyes,  flushing  cheeks,  the  magic  of 
the  tongue,  and  the  *<  pulses'  maddening  play"  perform  all.  His  songs  are,  in  general,  pas- 
coral  pietnres:  he  seldom  finishes  a  portrait  of  female  beauty  without  enclosing  it  in  a  natural 
framo-woriL  of  waving  woods,  running  streams,  the  melody  of  birds,  and  the  lights  of  heaven. 
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Those  who  desire  to  feel  Boms  in  all  his  force,  mast  seek  some  summer  glen,  when  a  eonntry  ffA 
searches  among  his  many  songs  for  one  which  sympathizes  with  her  own  heart,  and  giyes  it  foil 
utterance,  till  wood  and  Yale  is  filled  with  the  melody.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  most  naturally, 
elegant  and  truly  impassioned  songs  in  our  literature  were  written  by  a  ploughman  in  honour  of 
the  rustic  lasses  around  him. 

His  poetry  is  all  life  and  energy,  and  bears  the  impress  of  a  warm  heart  and  a  clear  under- 
•tanding :  it  abounds  with  passions  and  opinions — yivid  pictures  of  rural  happiness  and  the  rap- 
tures of  successful  love,  all  fresh  from  nature  and  obsenration,  and  not  as  they  are  seen  through 
the  spectacles  of  books.  The  wit  of  the  clouted  shoe  is  there  without  its  coarseness :  there  is  ft 
prodigality  of  humour  without  licentiousness,  a  pathos  ever  natural  and  manly,  a  social  joy  akin 
sometimes  to  sadness,  a  melancholy  not  unallied  to  mirth,  and  a  sublime  morality  which  seeks  to 
elevate  and  soothe.  To  a  Iotc  of  man  he  added  an  affecUon  for  the  flowers  of  the  valley,  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field :  he  perceived  the  tie  of  social  sympathy  which  united 
animated  with  unanimated  nature,  and  in  many  of  his  finest  poems  most  beautifully  he  haa 
enforced  it.  His  thoughts  are  original  and  his  style  new  and  unborrowed :  all  that  he  has  writtea 
is  distinguished  by  a  happy  carelessness,  a  bounding  elasticity  of  spirit,  and  a  singular  felici^ 
of  expression,  simple  yet  inimitable ;  he  is  familiar  yet  dignified,  careless,  yet  correct,  and  con- 
cise, yet  clear  and  full.  All  this  and  much  more  is  embodied  in  the  language  of  humble  life — • 
dialect  reckoned  barbarous  by  scholars,  but  which,  coming  from  the  lips  of  inspiration,  becomei 
classic  and  elevated. 

The  prose  of  this  great  poet  has  much  of  the  original  merit  of  his  verse,  but  it  is  seldom  m 
natural  and  so  sustained :  it  abounds  with  fine  outflashings  and  with  a  genial  warmth  and  vigour 
but  it  is  defaced  by  false  ornament  and  by  a  constant  anxiety  to  say  fine  and  forcible  things.  H( 
seems  not  to  know  that  simplicity  was  as  rare  and  as  needful  a  beauty  in  prose  as  in  verse ;  h< 
covets  the  pauses  of  Sterne  and  the  point  and  antithesis  of  Junius,  like  one  who  believes  that  ti 
write  prose  well  he  must  be  ever  lively,  ever  pointed,  and  ever  smart.  Tet  the  account  which  hi 
wrote  of  himself  to  Dr.  Moore  is  one  of  the  most  spirited  and  natural  narratives  in  the  language 
and  composed  in  a  style  remote  from  the  strained  and  groped-for  witticisms  and  puf^on  sensibiU 
ties  of  many  of  his  letters : — **  Simple,"  as  John  Wilson  says,  **  we  mi^y  well  call  it ;  rich  h 
fancy,  overflowing  in  feeling,  and  dashed  off  in  every  other  paragraph  with  the  easy  boldness  d 
ft  great  master." 


PREFACE. 


[The  ftnt  edition,  printed  at  Kilmarnock,  Joly,  1786,  by  John  TTilson,  bore  on  the  title-page 
Uieee  simple  words: — "Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect,  by  Robert  Bums;"  the  following 
MJtto,  marked  **  Anonymous,"  but  eridently  the  poet's  own  composition,  was  more  ambitious  * — 

*'  The  simple  Bard,  nnbroke  by  rules  of  art, 
He  pours  the  wild  effusions  of  the  heart : 
And  if  inspired,  'tis  nature's  pow'rs  inspire — 
Hers  all  the  melting  thrill,  and  hers  the  kindling  fire."] 

The  following  trifles  are  not  the  production  of  the  Poet^  who,  with  all  the  advantages 
3f  learned  art^  and  perhaps  amid  the  elegancies  and  idlenesses  of  upper  life^  looks  down' 
for  a  mral  theme  with  an  eje  to  Theocritus  or  Virgil.  To  the  author  of  this,  these,  and 
other  celebrated  names  their  countrymen,  are,  at  least  in  their  original  language, 
a/ourUain  shut  up,  and  a  hook  sealed.  Unacquainted  with  the  necessary  requisites  for 
commencing  poet  by  rule,  he  sings  the  sentiments  and  manners  he  felt  and  saw  in  him- 
self and  his  rustic  compeers  around  him  in  his  and  their  native  language.  Though  a 
rhymer  from  his  earliest  years,  at  least  fro  n  the  earliest  impulse  of  the  softer  passions, 
it  was  not  till  very  lately  that  the  applause,  perhaps  the  partiality,  of  friendship 
awakened  his  vanity  so  far  as  to  make  him  think  anything  of  his  worth  showing :  and 
none  of  the  following  works  were  composed  with  a  view  to  the  press.  To  amuse  himself 
with  the  little  creations  of  his  own  fancy,  amid  the  toil  and  fatigue  of  a  laborious  life ; 
to  transcribe  the  various  feelings — the  loves,  the  griefs,  the  hopes,  the  fears — ^in  his  own 
breast;  to  find  some  kind  of  counterpoise  to  the  struggles  of  a  world,  always  an  alien 
loene,  a  task  uncouth  to  the  poetical  mind — these  were  his  motives  for  courting  th3 
Muses,  and  in  these  he  found  poetry  to  be  its  own  reward. 

Now  that  he  appears  in  the  public  character  of  an  author,  he  does  it  with  fear  and 

trembling.     So  dear  is  fame  to  the  rhyming  tribe,  that  even  he,  an  obscure,  nameless 

Bard,  shrinks  aghast  at  the  thought  of  being  branded  as — an  impertinent  blockhead, 
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.obtruding  his  nonsense  on  the  world ;  and,  because  he  can  make  a  shift  to  jingle  a  fei 
doggerel  Scotch  rhjmes  together^  looking  upon  himself  as  a  poet  of  no  small  cooae 
.[ucnee^  forsooth  I 

it  is  an  observation  of  that  celebrated  poet,  Shenstone,  whose  divine  elegies  do  honov 
to  our  language,  our  nation,  and  our  species,  that  ^^  Humility  has  depressed  many  i 
genius  to  a  hermit,  but  never  raised  one  to  fame  I"  If  any  critic  catches  at  the  wore 
(jeniusy  the  author  tells  him,  once  for  all,  that  he  certainly  looks  upon  himself  as  poi 
sesscd  of  some  poetic  abilities,  otherwise  his  publishing  in  the  manner  he  has  don 
would  be  a  manoeuvre  below  the  worst  character,  which,  he  hopes,  his  worst  enemy  wi] 
ever  give  him.  But  to  the  genius  of  a  Ramsay,  or  the  glorious  dawnings  of  the  pooi 
unfortunate  Fergusson,  he,  with  equal  unaffected  sincerity,  declares,  that  even  in  hi 
highest  pulse  of  vanity,  he  has  not  the  most  distant  pretensions.  These  two  jusUj 
admired  Scotch  poets  he  has  often  had  in  his  eye  in  the  following  pieces,  but  rather  wit 
a  view  to  kindle  at  their  flame,  than  for  servile  imitation. 

To  his  Subscribers,  the  Author  returns  his  most  sincere  thanks.  Not  the  mercenai 
bow  over  a  counter,  but  the  heart-throbbing  gratitude  of  the  Bard,  conscious  how  mine 
he  owes  to  benevolence  and  friendship  for  gratifying  him,  if  he  deserves  it,  in  tlii 
dearest  wish  of  every  poetic  bosom — to  be  distinguished.  He  begs  hb  readers,  partie 
larly  the  learned  and  the  polite,  who  may  honour  him  with  a  perusal,  that  they  will  m«] 
every  allowance  for  education  and  circumstances  of  Ufe;  but  if,  after  a  fair,  candid,  ai 
impartial  criticism,  he  shall  stand  convicted  of  dulnefll  and  nonsense,  let  him  be  doi 
by  as  he  would  in  that  case  do  by  others — let  him  be  "^ondemnedi  without  mercy» 
contempt  and  oblivion. 
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or 


ROBERT   BURNS. 


WINTER. 

A  DIBOB. 

CYhia  is  CM  of  th«  MriiMt  of  the  po«t*t  recorded  eom- 
^Mitioas:  it  wu  written  before  the  death  of  his  father, 
tad  is  called  bj  Gilbert  Bams,  Km.  jnyenile  prodaetion.* 
To  walk  by  a  river  while  tooded,  or  through  a  wood  on 
s  rough  winter  day,  and  hear  the  storm  howling  among 
the  leaflees  trees,  exalted  the  poet's  thoughts.  "  In  snch 
a  aeaaon,'*  he  said, "  just  after  a  train  of  misfortunes,  1 
eoopoeed  WimUr,  a  Dirgt."] 

Ths  wintry  west  extends  his  blast, 

And  hail  and  rain  does  blaw ; 
Or  the  stormy  north  sends  driring  forth 

The  blinding  sleet  and  snaw ; 
While  tambling  brown,  the  bom  comes  down, 

And  roars  frae  bank  to  brae ; 
And  bird  and  beast  in  covert  rest, 

And  pass  the  heartless  day. 

•*Th€  sweeping  blast,  the  sky  o'ercast,*'» 

The  joyless  winter  day 
Let  others  fear,  to  me  more  dear 

Than  all  the  pride  of  May : 
nie  tempest's  howl,  it  soothes  my  soul. 

My  griefs  it  seems  to  join ; 
The  leafless  trees  my  fancy  please, 

Their  fate  resembles  mine  I 

Thon  Power  Supreme,  whose  mighty  scheme 

These  woes  of  mine  fulfil. 
Here,  firm,  I  rest,  they  must  be  best, 

Because  they  are  Thy  will  I 
Then  all  I  wan»(0,  do  thou  grant 

This  one  request  of  mine !) 
Since  to  enjoy  Thou  dost  deny. 

Assist  me  to  resign  t 

I  Dr.  Touag. 


n. 


DBATH    AND    DYINO    WORDS 

or 
POOR  MAILIE, 

THE  author's  only   PET  TO  WE. 
▲H  UNCO  Moimirrv*  talk. 

[This  tale  is  partly  true;  the  poet's  pet  ewe  got 
entangled  w  her  tether,  and  tumbled  into  a  ditch ;  the 
face  of  lodicrons  and  awlcward  sorrow  with  which  this 
was  related  hj  Hughoe,  the  herd-boy,  amused  Bums  ra 
much,  who  was  on  his  way  to  the  plough,  that  he  imme- 
diately composed  the  poem,  and  repeated  it  to  his  brotheiT 
Gilbert  when  they  met  in  the  evening ;  the  field  where 
the  poet  held  the  plough,  and  the  ditch  into  which  po<  r 
Mailie  fell,  are  still  pointed  out.] 

•  As  Mailie,  an*  her  lambs  thegither, 
Were  ae  day  nibbling  on  the  tether, 
Upon  her  cloot  she  coost  a  hitch. 
An'  owre  she  warsl'd  in  the  ditch : 
There,  groaning,  dying,  she  did  lie. 
When  Hughoe*  he  cam  doytin  by. 
Wi'  glowing  e*en  an*  lifted  ban's. 
Poor  Hughoe  like  a  statue  stan's ; 
He  saw  her  days  were  near-hand  ended. 
But,  waes  my  heart  I  he  could  na  mend  it  t 
He  gaped  wide  but  naething  spak — 
At  length  poor  Mailie  Silence  brak. 

"  0  thou,  whose  lamentable  face 
Appears  to  mourn  my  woefu'  case ! 
My  dying  words  attentive  hear. 
An'  bear  them  to  my  master  dear. 

**  Tell  him,  if  e'er  again  he  keep 
As  muckle  gear  as  buy  a  sheep, 
O  bid  him  never  tie  them  mair 
Wi'  wicked  strings  o*  hemp  or  hair  I 


•  A  neibor  herd-eallaa. 
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1  at  ca'  them  out  to  park  or  hill, 
An'  let  them  wander  at  their  will  f 
So  may  his  flock  increase,  and  grow 
To  scores  o*  lambs,  an'  packs  of  woo'  I 

*<  Tell  him  he  was  a  master  kin' 
An'  ay  was  gude  to  me  an'  mine ; 
An'  now  my  dying  charge  I  gie  him, 
My  helpless  lambs,  I  trust  them  wi'  him. 

*'  0,  bid  him  save  their  harmless  Uyos 
Frae  dogs,  and  tods,  an'  batchers'  kniyes ! 
But  gie  them  gaid  cow-milk  their  fill, 
Till  they  be  fit  to  fend  themsel ; 
An'  tent  them  duly,  e'en  an'  mom, 
Wi'  teats  o'  hay,  an'  ripps  o'  com. 

**  An'  may  they  never  learn  the  gaets 
Of  ither  yile,  wanrestfu'  pets ! 
To  sink  thro'  slaps,  an'  reave  an'  steal 
At  stacks  o'  pease,  or  stocks  o'  kail. 
So  may  they,  like  their  great  forbears. 
For  monie  a  year  come  thro'  the  sheers ; 
So  wives  will  gie  them  bits  o'  bread. 
An'  bairns  greet  for  them  when  they're  dead 

"  My  poor  toop-lamb,  my  son  an'  heir, 
0,  bid  him  breed  him  up  wi'  care ; 
An'  if  he  live  to  be  a  beast. 
To  pit  some  bavins  in  his  breast  I 
An'  warn  him  what  I  winna  name, 
To  stay  content  wi'  yowes  at  hame 
An'  no  to  rin  an'  wear  his  cloots. 
Like  ither  menseless,  graceless  brutes. 

**  An'  niest  my  yowie,  silly  thing, 
Qude  keep  thee  Arae  a  tether  string  I 
0,  may  thou  ne'er  forgather  up 
Wi'  ony  blastit,  moorland  toop. 
But  ay  keep  mind  to  moop  an'  mell 
Wi'  sheep  o'  credit  like  thysel ! 

**  And  now,  my  bairns,  wi'  my  last  breath 
I  lea'e  my  blessin  wi'  you  baith : 
An'  when  you  think  upo'  your  mither, 
Mind  to  be  kind  to  ane  anither. 

"  Now,  honest  Hughoc,  dinna  fail 
To  tell  my  master  a'  my  tale ; 
An'  bid  him  bum  this  cursed  tether, 
An',  for  thy  pains,  thou'se  get  my  blather." 

This  said,  poor  Mailie  tum'd  her  head. 
And  dos'd  her  een  unang  the  dead. 


m. 


POOR  MAILIE'S  ELEGY. 

[Barns,  when  he  calli  on  the  barde  of  Ayr  and  Doo* 
to  join  in  the  lament  for  Mailie,  intimatei  that  he  regaidf 
himself  as  a  poet.  Hogg  calls  it  a  very  elegant  morsel : 
but  says  that  it  resembles  too  closely  "  The  Ewie  and  the 
Crooked  Horn,"  to  be  admired  as  original :  the  shepherd 
might  have  remembered  that  they  both  resen^le  SempUi'a 
"  Life  and  death  of  the  Piper  of  Kilbarchan."] 

Lament  in  rhyme,  lament  in  prose, 

Wi'  saut  tears  trickling  down  your  nose'; 

Our  bardie's  fate  is  at  a  close. 

Past  a'  remead; 
The  last  sad  cape-stane  of  his  woes ; 

Poor  Mailie's  dead. 

It's  no  the  loss  o'  warl's  gear. 
That  could  sae  bitter  draw  the  tear, 
Or  mak  our  bardie,  dowie,  wear 

The  mourning  wfeed; 
He's  lost  a  friend  and  neebor  dear. 

In  Mailie  dead. 

Thro'  a'  the  toun  she  trotted  by  him ; 
A  lang  half-mile  she  could  descry  him ; 
Wi'  kindly  bleat,  when  she  did  spy  him. 

She  ran  wi'  speed : 
A  friend  mair  faithfti'  ne'er  cam  nigh  him, 

Than  Mailie  dead. 

I  wat  she  was  a  sheep  o'  sense, 
An'  could  behave  hersel  wi'  mense : 
m  say't,  she  never  brak  a  fence. 

Thro'  thievish  greed. 
Our  bardie,  lanely,  keeps  the  spence 

Sin'  MaiUe'8  dead 

Or,  if  he  wonders  up  the  howe. 

Her  living  image  in  her  yowe 

Comes  bleating  to  him,  owre  the  knowe, 

For  bits  o'  bread ; 
An'  down  the  briny  pearls  rowe 

For  Mailie  dead. 

She  was  nae  get  o'  moorland  tips,' 
Wi'  tawted  ket,  an  hairy  hips ; 


1  VAEIATIOR.      • 

<  She  was  nae  get  o*  mnted  rami, 
Wi*  woo*  like  goats  an>  legs  like  trams} 
She  was  the  flower  o*  Fairlie  lambs, 

A  famous  breed ! 
Now  Robin,  greetin,  chews  the  hams 

O*  BfaiUe  d«wi.> 


OP  BOBERT  BURNS. 
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For  her  forbears  were  brought  in  ships 

Frae  yont  the  Tweed ; 

A  bonnier  fleesh  ne'er  eross'd  the  clips 

Than  Mailie  dead. 

Wae  worth  the  man  wha  first  did  shape 
That  tDo,  wanvhancie  thing — a  rape  I 
It  flwks  gvid  fellows  gim  an'  gape, 

Wi'eholdn  dread; 
An*  Bdbln'i  bonnet  ware  wi'  erape. 

For  Mailie  dead. 

O,  a*  je  bards  ot,  bonnie  Doon ! 
An*  wha  on  Ajr  your  chanters  tone  * 
Come,  join  the  melancholions  croon 

0'  Bobin's  reed  I 
vCs  heart  will  noYer  get  aboon  I 

His  MaiUe's  dead! 


IV. 


FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  DAVIE, 


A  BmOTHBn  POBT. 


[In  th9  tmwmw  of  1784,  Boras,  whiU  at  work  in  the 
gaxdmkf  rapMted  this  Epiatle  to  bis  brother  Gilbert,  who 
was  oneh  pleased  with  the  perforniaoce,  which  be  con- 
sidered eqinal  if  not  soperior  to  some  of  Allan  Ramsay's 
Epistles,  and  said  if  it  were  printed  he  had  no  donbt  that 
a  would  be  well  received  by  people  of  taste.] 


—  January,  [1784.  J 

I. 

If  HiLB  winds  free  aff  Ben-Lomond  blaw, 
And  bar  the  doors  wi'  driying  snaw, 

And  hing  as  owre  the  ingle, 
I  set  me  down  to  pass  the  time, 
And  spin  a  Terse  or  twa  o'  rhyme. 

In  hamely  westlin  jingle. 
While  frosty  winds  blaw  in  the  drift, 

Ben  to  the  ehimla  Ing, 
I  gmdge  a  wee  the  great  folks'  gift, 
That  Uyo  sae  bien  an'  snog : 
I  tent  less  and  want  less 
Their  roomy  fire-side ; 
Bnt  hanker  and  canker 
To  see  their  cnrsed  pride. 

II. 

It's  hardly  in  a  body's  power 
To  keep,  at  times,  frae  being  sour, 
To  see  how  thisfi  are  shared; 


How  best  o'  chiels  are  whiles  in  want, 
While  coofs  on  countless  thousands  rani 

And  ken  na  how  to  wair't ; 
But  Dayie,  lad,  ne'er  fash  your  head, 

Tho'  we  hae  little  gear. 
We're  fit  to  win  our  daily  bread, 
As  lang's  we're  hale  and  fier : 
**  Mair  spier  na,  nor  fear  na,"^ 

Auld  age  ne'er  mind  a  feg. 
The  last  o't,  the  warst  o't. 
Is  only  but  to  beg. 

III. 

To  lie  in  kilns  and  bams  at  e'en 

When  banes  are  cras'd,  and  bluid  is  thin, 

Is,  doubtless,  great  distress ! 
Tet  then  content  could  make  us  blest ; 
Ey'u  then,  sometimes  we'd  snatch  a  taste 

0'  truest  happiness. 
The  honest  heart  that's  f^ee  frae  a' 

Intended  fraud  or  guile. 
However  Fortune  kick  the  ba', 
Has  ay  some  cause  to  smile : 

And  mind  still,  you'll  find  still, 

A  comfort  this  nae  sma' ; 
Nae  mair  then,  we'll  care  then, 

Nae  farther  we  can  fa' 

« 

% 

IV. 

What  the',  like  commoners  of  air. 
We  wander  out  we  know  not  where. 

But  either  house  or  hall  ? 
Yet  nature's  charms,  the  hills  and  woods, 
The  sweeping  vales,  and  foaming  floods. 

Are  free  alike  to  all. 
In  days  when  daisies  deck  the  ground, 

And  blackbirds  whistle  clear, 
With  honest  joy  our  hearts  will  bound 
To  see  the  coming  year : 
On  braes  when  we  please,  then. 

We'll  sit  and  sowth  a  tune ; 
Syne  rhyme  till't  we*ll  time  till't, 
And  sing't  when  we  hae  done. 

V. 

It's  no  in  titles  nor  in  rank ; 

It's  no  in  wealth  like  Lon'on  bank. 

To  purchase  peace  and  rest ; 
It's  no  in  makin  muckle  mair ; 
It's  no  in  books,  it's  no  in  lear, 

To  make  us  truly  blest ; 
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If  happines*  hae  not  her  seat 

Anit  ceiLtre  in  ths  brentt, 
We  m^y  Le  vise,  or  rtah,  or  great, 
"But  never  can  be  bleat: 

Nae  treasures,  nor  pleatnrea, 

Could  make  us  happy  lang; 
The  beurt  ay's  iLe  part  tj 

That  inak«B  us  nght  or  wrang. 


Think  7e,  that  aie  aa  yon  and  I, 

Wha  dradge  and  drive  thro'  wet  an'  irj, 

Vli'  neveF-ceaaing  toU; 
Think  ye,  are  we  leas  bleat  than  thej, 
Wh»  scarcely  tent  us  in  their  way, 

Aa  hardly  worth  their  while  I 

Alu  1  how  aft,  in  haughty  mood 

Qod'a  creatures  they  oppresa  1 

Or  else,  neglecting  a'  that'a  gnid. 

They  riot  in  ezceul 

Baith  cureless  and  fearleia 
Of  either  hca Tea  or  belli 
Esteeming  onil  deeming 
It's  *.'  an  idle  Ule  I 


Then  let  ns  eheerfa'  acquiesce ; 
Nor  muku  our  scnuty  pleuBurea  1 
"y  pining n 


And,  > 


Dould  m 


I,  here  wha  sit,  hae  met  wi'  8ome, 

An'a  tbankfu'  for  them  yet 
Tboy  gii?  Ilio  wit  of  age  to  youth  j 

They  let  ua  ken  oarael' ; 
They  make  ua  see  the  naked  trath. 
The  real  guid  and  ill. 
I  Tho'  tosses,  and  crosaea, 

Be  lesaona  right  seiere. 
There's  wit  there,  yell  get  there. 
Tell  find  nae  other  where. 


But  tent  me,  DaTie,  aee  o'  hearts  I 

(To  lay  ought  leaa  wad  wrong  the  oartee, 

And  flatt'ry  I  detest,) 
This  life  hae  joye  for  yon  and  I ; 
And  joys  that  riches  ne'er  oonld  boy: 

And  ji\vrt  llie  very  best. 
there's  a'  the  pleasures  o'  the  heart, 

The  loter  an'  tbe  frien' 
r«  hae  yonr  Meg  your -dearest  part. 

And  I  my  darliiig  Jaial 


It  warms  no,  it  channa  me. 
To  mention  bat  her  name : 

It  heat!  me,  it  beets  me. 
And  seta  me  a'  on  flame  I 


0,  all  ye  pow*ra  who  rale  aboTO  I 
0,  Thou,  whose  Tory  self  art  lore  I 

Tliou  know'at  my  words  sincere  1 
The  life-blood  Btreaming  tliro'  my  hai 
Or  my  more  dear  immortal  part, 

la  Dot  mate  fumlly  dear 
Wben  heart-corroding  care  and  grief 

Deprive  my  SOOl  of  rest, 
Her  dear  idea  brings  relief 
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Then  Being,  All-seeing, 
0  hear  my  fervent  pray*!  t 

Still  take  her,  and  make  her 
Thy  most  peculiar  care  I 


All  hail,  ye  tender  feelings  dear  I 
TlieEmileof  love,  the  friendly  tear, 

Thesjmpalhetiflglowl 
Long  since,  this  world's  thorny  w»ja 
Had  nnmber'd  out  mj  weary  days, 

Had  it  not  been  for  youl 
Fate  still  has  lilcst  me  with  a  frien^ 

In  ctery  care  and  ill; 
And  oft  a  more  endearing  band, 
A  Ue  more  lender  sfLll. 
It  tightens,  it  brightens 
The  tcnebrifio  sceue. 
To  meet  with,  ond  greet  with 
My  Davie  or  my  Jean  1 


0,  how  that  name  inspirea  my  a^te 
The  woTda  come  skelpin,  rank  and  All 

AmaLH  b('r«re  I  ken  [ 
The  ready  measure  lins  as  fine. 
As  Phoibug  and  the  famona  Nine 

Were  glowrin  oirre  my  pen. 
My  jpa-riet  Tcgnsiia  will  limp, 

'Till  ancelio'ffuirly let. 
And  then  he'll  hitch,  and  stilt,  and  Jl 
An'  rin  an  unco  St; 
But  least  then,  the  beast  then 

Should  rue  Ihia  hasty  ride, 

ni  light  now,  and  dight  now 

Hia  tweaty,  wiien'd  hide. 
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V. 
SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  DAVIE, 

A  BXOTBIB  POBT. 

(DiTid  Sillar,  to  wliom  thew  tpUtlM  are  Bddreued, 
wag  at  that  time  master  of  a  conotry  ■ehool,  and  was 
wolcima  Co  Barns  bnih  as  a  scholar  and  a  writer  of  Terse. 
This  epistle  he  preflsed  to  his  poems  printed  at  Kilraar- 
anck  in  the  year  1180 :  he  loved  to  speak  of  his  early 
eorarade,  and  supplied  Walker  with  some  Tery  valuable 
anecdtites :  he  died  nne  ot  the  mogistnites  of  Irvine,  on 
the  9d  of  May,  1890,  at  the  age  of  seventy.] 

AULD   XIBOB, 

I'm  three  times  donUy  o'er  your  debtor. 
For  yoar  anld-farrent,  fHenly  letter ; 
Tbo'  I  Biaim  nj't,  I  doabt  ye  flatter, 

Ve  speak  sae  fair. 
For  my  pidrt  riDy,  rhymih  clatter 

Some  less  maun  sair. 

tlale  be  your  beart,  bale  be  your  fiddle ; 
Lang  mfty  your  elbnek  jink  and  diddle, 
To  eheer  yoa  thro'  the  weary  widdle 

0*  warly  cares. 
Till  bairn's  b^ms  kindly  cnddle 

Toar  auld,  gray  hairs. 

Bat  Datis,  lad,  I'm  red  ye*re  glaikit ; 
I'm  tanld  the  Mnsa  ye  faae  negleokit ; 
An*  gif  it's  sae,  ye  sud  be  licket 

Until  ye  fyke ; 
8ie  hanns  as  yon  sad  ne'er  be  faiket, 

Be  bain*t  wha  like. 

For  me,  I'm  on  Pamassos*  brink, 

Rivin'  the  words  to  gar  them  clink  ; 

Whyles  daea't  wi'  love,  whyles  dacz't  wi'  drink, 

Wi'  jads  or  masons  ; 
An*  whyles,  bat  ay  owre  late,  I  think 

Braw  sober  lessons. 

Of  a'  the  thoaghtless  sons  o'  man, 
Cnmmen'  me  to  the  Bardie  clan  ; 
Except  it  be  some  idle  plan 

0'  rhymin*  clink, 
The  devil -haet,  that  I  Rud  ban. 

They  ever  think. 

Nae  thonght,  nac  view,  nae  scheme  o'  livin', 
Nae  cJire?  to  pie  us  joy  or  grievin* ; 
But  ju-^t  the  pouchie  put  the  nicve  in. 

An'  while  ought's  there, 
Then  hiltie  skiltie,  we  gae  scrievin', 

An'  fash  nae  mair. 


Leeze  me  on  rhyme !  it's  aye  a  treasure, 
My  chief,  amnist  my  only  pleasure. 
At  hame,  a-fiel*,  at  wark,  or  leisure. 

The  Muse,  poor  hizzie  * 
Tho'  rough  an'  raploch  be  her  measure, 

She's  seldom  lazy. 

Haud  to  the  Muse,  my  dainty  Davie : 
The  warl'  may  play  you  monie  a  shavie ; 
Bat  for  the  Muse  she'll  never  leave  ye, 

Tho'  e'er  so  pair, 
Na,  eren  tho'  limpin'  wi'  the  spavie 

Frae  door  to  door. 


VI. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  DEIL 

"  O  Prince !  O  Chief  of  many  throned  Powers, 
That  led  th'  embattled  Seraphim  to  w«r." 

Milton. 

[The  beautiful  nnd  relenting  spirit  in  which  this  fine 
poem  finishes  moved  the  heart  of  nne  of  the  coldest  of 
our  critics.  **  It  was,  I  think,"  says  Gilbert  Burns,  "  in 
tne  winter  of  1781,  as  we  were  ^omg  with  carts  for  conls 
to  the  family  fire,  and  I  could  yet  point  out  tho  p;irticulni 
spot,  that  Robert  first  repeated  to  roe  the  <  Address  to 
the  Deil.*  Tlie  idea  of  the  address  was  siifrgested  to 
him  by  running  over  in  his  mind  the  many  ludicrous 
accounts  we  have  of  that  august  personage.**] 

0  THOU  I  whatever  title  suit  thee, 
Auld  Hornie,  Snton,  Nick,  or  Clootie, 
Wha  in  yon  cavern  grim  an'  sootie, 

Closed  under  hatches, 
Spairges  about  the  brunstane  cootie, 

To  scaud  poor  wretches  ! 

Ilear  me,  auld  Hangie,  for  a  wee. 
An'  let  poor  damned  bodies  be ; 
I'm  sure  sma'  pleasure  it  con  gie. 

E'en  to  a  deil, 
To  skelp  an'  scaud  poor  dogs  like  me. 

An'  hear  us  squeel  I 

Great  is  thy  powV,  an'  prcat  thy  fame : 
Far  kcnd  an'  noted  is  thy  name ; 
An'  tho'  yon  lowin  houpli's  thy  hame, 

Tliou  travels  far; 
An',  faith!  thou's  neither  lag  nor  lame, 

Nor  blate  nor  scam 

Whyles,  ranging  like  a  roaring  lion, 
For  prey,  a'  holes  an'  corners  trj'in ; 
Whyles,  on  the  strong-winged  tempest  flyin* 

TLrlin  tho  kirks : 
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ovules,  in  the  human  bosom  pryin, 

Unseen  thou  lurks. 

Fye  heard  mj  reyerend  Grannie  saj. 
In  lanelj  glens  ye  like  to  stray ; 
Or  nhere  anld-min'd  castles,  gray, 

Ned  to  the  moon, 
fe  fright  the  nightly  wand'rer's  iray 

Wi'  eldrioht  oroon. 

When  twilight  did  my  Grannie  summon. 
To  say  her  prayers,  douce,  honest  woman  1 
Aft  yont  the  dyke  she's  heard  you  bummin, 

Wi'  eerie  drone ; 
Or,  rustlin,  thro'  the  boortries  comin, 

Wi'  heavy  groan. 

Ae  dreary,  windy,  winter  night. 

The  stars  shot  down  wi'  sklentin  light, 

Wi'  you,  ipysel,  I  gat  a  fright 

Ayont  the  lough ; 
Te,  like  a  rash-buss,  stood  in  sight, 

Wi'  waring  sough. 

The  cudgel  in  my  nieye  did  shake. 
Each  bristl'd  hair  stood  like  a  stake. 
When  wi'  an  eldritch,  stoor  quaick— quaick- 

Amang  the  springs, 
Awa  ye  squatter'd,  like  a  drake. 

On  whistling  wings. 

Let  warlocks  grim,  an'  wither'd  hags. 
Tell  how  wi'  you,  on  rag  weed  nags. 
They  skim  the  muirs  an'  dizzy  crags, 

Wi'  wicked  speed ; 
And  in  kirk-yards  renew  their  leagues 

Owre  howkit  dead. 

Thence  countra  wives,  wi'  toil  an'  pain, 
May  plunge  an'  plunge  the  kirn  in  Tain : 
For,  oh !  the  yellow  treasure's  taen 

By  witching  skill ; 
An'  dawtit,  twal-pint  hawkie's  gaen 

As  yell's  the  bUl. 

Thence  mystic  knots  mak  great  abuse 

On  young  guidmen,  fond,  keen,  an'  crouse ; 

When  the  best  wark-lume  i'  the  house, 

By  cantrip  wit, 
is  instant  made  no  worth  a  louse, 

Just  at  the  bit 

When  thowes  dissolve  the  snawy  hoord. 
An'  float  the  Jinglin  icy-boord. 


Then  water-kelpies  haunt  the  foord. 

By  your  direction ; 

An'  nighted  trav'llers  are  allur'd 

To  their  destruction 

An'  aft  your  moss-traversing  spunkiei 
Decoy  the  wight  that  late  an'  drunk  i 
The  bleezin,  curst,  mischievous  monki 

Delude  his  eyes, 
Till  in  some  miry  slough  he  sunk  is. 

Ne'er  mair  to  rise. 

When  masons*  mystic  word  an'  grip 
In  storms  an'  tempests  raise  you  up. 
Some  cook  or  cat  your  rage  maun  sto] 

Or,  strange  to  tell  I 
The  youngest  brother  ye  wad  whip 

Affstraughtto  hell: 

Lang  syne,  in  Eden's  bonie  yard. 
When  youthfu'  lovers  first  were  pair'd, 
An'  all  the  soul  of  love  they  shar'd. 

The  raptur'd  hour. 
Sweet  on  the  fragrant,  flow'ry  sward» 

In  shady  bow'r : 

Then  you,  ye  auld,  snick-drawing  do| 

Te  came  to  Paradise  incog. 

An'  play'd  on  man  a  cursed  brogue, 

(Black  be  your  fa' Ij 
An'  gied  the  infant  world  a  shog, 

'Maist  ruin'd  a'. 

D'ye  mind  that  day,  when  in  a  biss, 
Wi'  reekit  duds,  an'  reestit  gizz, 
Te  did  present  your  smoutie  phii 

'Mang  better  folk. 
An'  sklented  on  the  man  of  Uzz 

Tour  spitefu'  joke  t 

An'  how  ye  gat  him  i'  your  thrall. 
An'  brak  him  out  o'  house  an'  hall. 
While  scabs  an'  botches  did  him  gall, 

Wi'  bitter  claw. 
An'  lows'd  his  ill  tongu'd,  wicked  soM 

Was  warst  ava  ? 

But  a'  your  doings  to  rehearse. 
Tour  wily  snares  an'  fechtin  fierce. 
Sin'  that  day  Michael  did  you  pierce^ 

Down  to.  this  time, 
Wad  ding  a'  Lallan  tongue,  or  Erse, 

In  prose  or  rhyme. 

An'  now,  auld  Cloots,  I  ken  ye*re  thlrf 
A  certain  Bardie's  rantin,  drinkin. 


Bone  Inekless  li<rar  will  send  him  linkin 

To  jotur  blftck  pit ; 

But,  faith !  hell  tarn  a  comer  jinkin, 

An'  cheat  jon  jet 

Bat  fare  je  weel,  aold  Nickie-ben  I 
0  wad  je  tak  a  tKoaght  an*  men'  I 
Ye  aiUins  mights     iinna  ken — 

Sua  hae  a  stake— 
Fm  wae  to  think  apo'  jon  den, 

ET'n  for  joar  sake  I 


vn. 

TH£  AULD  FARBIER>8 
VBW-TSAR  MOBinNO   SALUTATIOlf  TO  HIS 

AULB  MARE  MAGGIE, 
OS  oimra  na  thk  accvstoiro  xipp  of  coax  to 

XAJISXL  IM  THK  KKW  imAM. 

["  WhmmtWT  Bonu  hma  oeeuioB,"  my»  Boggy  "  to 
•ddrass  or  mentioii  aajr  rahordinnta  being,  howerar 
m— n,  •▼•&  a  nooM  or  a  flowar,  than  tha'a  ia  a  gantla 
patboa  in  it  that  awmkana  tha  finaat  faalinga  of  tba  heart." 
Tba  Aold  Farmar  of  Kyle  haa  tha  apirit  of  a  knight- 
arrant,  and  loTaa  hia  roara  according  to  tha  mlaa  of 
chirmJry;  and  wall  ha  might:  aha  carried  him  nfaly 
home  from  marketa,  trlamphantly  from  wedding-brooees ; 
aho  ploagbed  tha  atilTeat  land ;  faced  the  ateepeat  brae, 
aad,  moreorar,  bore  home  hia  bonnie  bride  with  a  eon- 
arioiuBoaa  of  the  loTelineaa  of  the  load.] 


A  QUID  New-year  I  wish  thee,  Maggie  1 
Hae,  there's  a  rip  to  thy  aold  baggie : 
Tho'  thon's  howe-backit,  now,  an'   knaggie, 

I'ye  seen  the  day 
Thon  coold  hae  gaen  like  onie  staggie 

Oat-owre  the  lay. 

Tho'  now  thon's  dowie,  stiff,  an'  crazy, 
An'  thy  anid  hide  as  white's  a  daisy, 
IWe  seen  thee  dappl't,  sleek,  and  glaizie, 

A  bonny  gray : 
He  should  been  tight  that  daar't  to  raise  thee, 

Ance  in  a  day. 

Thou  ance  was  i'  the  foremost  rank, 
A  filly,  buirdly,  stecTe,  an*  swank, 
An  set  weel  down  a  shapely  shank. 

As  e'er  tread  yird ; 
An'  could  hae  flown  out-owre  a  stank, 

Like  ony  bird. 

It's  now  some  nine-an'-twenty  year, 
din'  thou  was  my  gold-father's  Meere; 


He  gied,me  thee,  o'  tocher  clear. 

An'  fifty  mark ; 
Tho'  it  was  sma',  'twas  weel-won  gear. 

An'  thou  was  stark. 

When  first  I  gaed  to  woo  my  Jenny, 
Te  then  was  trottin  wi'  your  minnie : 
Tho'  ye  was  trickle,  slee,  an'  funny, 

Te  ne'er  was  donsie : 
But  hamely,  tawie,  quiet  an'  cannie, 

An'  unco  sonsie. 

That  day  ye  prane'd  wi'  muckle  pride, 
When  ye  bure  hame  my  bonnie  bride : 
An'  sweet  an'  gracefu'  she  did  ride, 

Wi'  maiden  air  1 
Kyle-Stewart  I  could  bragged  wide. 

For  sic  a  pair. 

Tho'  now  ye  dow  bift  hoyte  and  hoble. 
An'  wintle  like  a  saumont-coble. 
That  day,  ye  was  a  jinker  noble. 

For  heels  an'  win' t 
An'  ran  them  till  they  a'  did  wauble. 

Far,  far,  behin'! 

When  thou  an'  I  were  young  an'  skeigh. 

An'  stable-meals  at  fairs  were  dreigh, 

How  thou  wad  prance,  an'  snore,  an'  skreigh, 

An'  tak  the  road  1 
Town's  bodies  ran,  an'  stood  abeigh. 

An'  ca't  thee  mad. 

When  thou  was  com't,  an'  I  was  mellow. 
We  took  the  road  ay  like  a  swallow : 
At  Brooses  thou  had  ne'er  a  fellow. 

For  pith  an'  speed  ; 
But  every  tail  thou  pay't  them  hollow. 

Where'er  thou  gaed. 

The  sma',  droop-rumpPt,  hunter  cattle, 
Might  aiblins  waur't  thee  for  a  brattle ; 
But  sax  Scotch  miles  thou  try't  their  mettle^ 

An'  gar't  them  whaizle : 
Nae  whip  nor  spur,  but  just  a  whattle 

0'  saugh  or  hazle. 

Thou  was  a  noble  fittie-lan', 

As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  drawn : 

Aft  thee  an'  I,  in  aught  hours  gaun, 

In  guid  March-weather, 
Hae  turn'd  sax  rood  beside  our  ban' 

For  days  thegither. 

Thou  ncTcr  braindg't,  an'  fetch\  an'  fliskit. 
But  thy  auld  tail  thou  wad  hae  whiskit. 
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An'  appead  abreed  thy  weel-fiU'd  brisket, 

Wr  pith  aA'  poVr, 

•Till  opirittj  knowes  wad  rair't  and  risket, 

An'  dypet  owre. 

When  frosts  lay  lang,  an'  snaws  were  deep, 
An'  threaten'd  labour  back  to  keep, 
I  gied  thy  oog  a  wee-bit  heap 

Aboon  the  timmer ; 
I  ken'd  my  Maggie  wad  na  sleep 

For  that,  or  simmer. 

In  cart  or  car  thou  neyer  reestit ; 

The  steyest  brae  thou  wad  hae  fac't  it; 

Thou  nCTcr  lap,  an'  sten't,  an'  breastit. 

Then  stood  to  blaw ; 
But  just  thy  step  a  wee  thing  hastit. 

Thou  snooT't  awa. 

My  pleugh  is  now  thy  bairn-time  a'  •,^ 
Four  gallant  brutes  as'e'er  did  draw ; 
Forbye  sax  mae,  I'tc  sell't  awa, 

That  thou  hast  nurst : 
They  drew  me  thretteen  pund  an'  twa. 

The  yera  warst      • 

Monie  a  sair  daurk  we  twa  hae  wrought. 
An,  wi'  the  weary  warl*  fought! 
An'  monie  an  anxious  day,  I  thought 

We  wad  be  beat  1 
Tet  here  to  craiy  age  we're  brought, 

Wi'  something  yet. 

And  think  na,  my  auld,  trusty  serran'. 
That  now  perhaps  thou's  less  deserrin. 
An*  thy  auld  days  may  end  in  starrin,     • 

For  my  last  fow, 
A  heapit  stimpart,  I'll  reserve  ane 

L^d  by  for  you. 

We're  worn  to  craxy  years  thegither; 
Well  toyte  about  wi'  ane  anither ; 
wr  tentie  care  I'll  flit  thy  tether. 

To  some  hain'd  rig, 
Whare  ye  may  nobly  rax  your  leather, 

Wi'  sma'  fatigue. 


VIII- 

TO  A  HAGGIS. 

[The  vehement  nationality  of  this  poem  is  but  a  i 
part  of  ita  merit.  The  haggis  of  the  north  is  the  mi 
pie  of  the  south ;  both  are  characteristic  of  the  pec 
the  ingredienu  which  compose  t>  -  former  are  el 
Scottish  growth,  including  the  b-  . nich  contains  U 
the  ingredients  of  the  latter  a  gathered  chiefly 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  :  the  haggis  is  the  trU 
of  poverty,  the  minced  pie  the  triumph  of  wealth.] 

Faik  fa'  your  honest,  sonsie  face, 
Great  chieftain  o'  the  pudding-race  I 
Aboon  them  a'  ye  tak  you/  place, 

Painch,  tripe,  or  thalA 

Weel  are  ye  wordy  o'  a  grace 

As  lang's  my  arm. 

The  groaning  trencher  there  ye  fill, 
Tour  hurdles  like  a  distant  hill, 
Tour  pin  wad  help  to  mend  a  mill 

In  time  o'  need. 
While  thro'  your  pores  the  dews  distil 

Like  amber  bead. 

His  knife  see  rustic-labour  dight. 
An*  cut  you  up  wi'  ready  slight. 
Trenching  your  gushing  entrails  bright 

lake  ome  ditch ; 
And  then,  0  what  a  glorious  sight, 

Warm-reekin,  rich  I 


Then  horn  for  horn  they  stretch  an'  std 
Deil  tak  the  hindmost,  on  they  drive, 
'Till  a'  their  weel-swall'd  kytes  belyvt 

Are  bent  like  drums  | 
Then  auld  Guidman,  maist  like  to  riv^ 

Bethankit  hums. 

Is  there  that  o'er  his  French  ragout, 
Or  olio  that  wad  staw  a  sow. 
Or  fricassee  wad  mak  her  spew 

Wi'  perfect  sconner. 
Looks  down  wi*  sneering,  scornfu'  vi«i 

On  sic  a  dinner? 

Poor  devil  I  see  him  owre  his  trash, 
As  feckless  as  a  withered  rash. 
His  spindle  shank  a  guid  whip-lash, 

His  nieve  a  nit ; 
Thro'  bloody  flood  or  field  to  dash, 

0  how  unfit !  / 

But  mark  the  rustic,  haggis-fed. 

The  trembling  earth  resounds  his  triti 


Cl^  ill  his  wahe  niere  a  blade, 

He'll  mak  it  whisale; 
Ab'  legs,  an'  arms,  an'  heads  will  sned. 

Like  taps  o'  thrissle. 

Ye  pow'rs  wha  mak  mankind  jour  oare, 
And  dish  them  out  their  bill  o'  fare, 
Anld  Scotland  wants  nae  skinking  ware 

That  jaaps  in  luggies; 
Bat,  if  je  wish  her  gratefu'  pray'r, 

Gie  her  a  Haggis  I 


IX. 

A  PRATEB, 
mron  thb  pesssuri  <^v  t^alixt  axouish. 

f«*  T&^r*  Wi*-  _  ,^.juu  ot  my  life,"  says  Barni, 

**  that  a>  n^  ^nM  broke  by  repeated  losses  and  dis- 
aaMfs,  wttiea  threatened  and  indeed  effected  the  rain  of 
tKj  fbrtane.  My  body,  too,  was  attacked  by  the  most 
ireadfnl  distemper,  a  hypochondria  or  confirmed  melan- 
choly. In  thia  wretched  state,  the  recollection  of  which 
— Iree  om  yet  shudder,  I  hung  my  harp  on  the  vrillow- 
tre^a,  except  in  eome  lucid  intervals,  m  one  of  which  I 
th«  following.*'] 


0  Thou  Great  Being !  what  Thou  art 

Surpasses  me  to  know : 
Tet  sure  I  am,  that  known  to  Thee 

Are  all  Thy  works  below. 

Thj  creature  here  before  Thee  stands. 
All  wretched  and  distrest ; 

Yet  sure  those  ills  that  wring  mj  soul 
Obej  Thy  high  behest 

Sure  Thou,  Almighty,  canst  not  act 

From  cruelty  or  wrath  I 
O,  free  my  weary  eyes  from  tears. 

Or  close  them  fast  in  death  I 

But  if  I  must  afflicted  be. 

To  suit  some  wise  design ; 
Then,  man  my  soul  with  firm  resolves 

To  bear  and  not  repine  I 


X. 


A  PBATEB 

IK  THS   PROSPECT   01  DEATH. 

[I  have  heard  the  third  verse  of  this  very  moving 
Prayer  quoted  by  scrapulous  men  as  a  proof  that  the 
poet  imputed  his  errors  to  the  Being  who  had  endowed 
him  with  wild  and  unraly  passitms.  The  meaniag  if 
very  different :  Burns  felt  the  torrent-strength  of  passion 
overpowering  his  resolution,  and  trasted  that  Ood  would 
be  merciful  to  the  errors  of  one  on  whom  he  had  bectowed 
nich  overmastering  gifts.] 

0  Thou  unknown.  Almighty  Cause - 

Of  all  my  hope  and  fear  ? 
In  whose  dread  presence,  ere  an  hour 

Perhaps  I  must  appear  1 

If  I  have  wanderM  in  those  paths 

Of  life  I  ought  to  shun ; 
As  something,  loudly,  in  my  breast* 

Remonstrates  I  have  done ; 

Thou  know'st  that  Thou  hast  formed  me, 
With  passions  wild  and  strong ; 

And  list'ning  to  their  witching  voice 
Has  often  led  me  wrong. 

Where  human  weakness  has  come  shorti 

Or  frailty  stept  aside. 
Do  Thou,  All-Good !  for  such  thou  art, 

In  shades  of  darkness  hide. 

Where  with  intention  I  have  err'd. 

No  other  plea  I  have, 
But,  Thou  art  good ;  and  goodness  still 

Delighteth  to  forgive. 


XI. 
STANZAS 

OM   THE    SAME  0CCASI09. 

[These  verses  the  poet,  in  his  common-place  t^ok, 
calls  "  Misgivings  in  the  Hour  of  Despondency  and  Pro- 
spect of  Death.**  He  elsewhere  says  th^^y  were  com- 
posed when  fainting-fits  and  other  alarining  symptoms 
of  a  pleurisy,  or  some  other  dangerous  disorder,  first  put 
nature  on  the  alarm.] 

Why  am  I  loth  to  leave  this  earthly  scene  T 
Have  I  so  found  it  full  of  pleasing  charms  7 

Some  drops  of  joy  with  draughts  of  ill  between : 
Some    gleams   of   sunshine    'mid    renewinit 
storms: 
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Ib  it  departing  pangs  mj  soul  alarms  7 
Or  Death's  unlovely,  dreary,  dark  abode  ? 

For  guilt,  for  guilt,  my  terrors  are  in  arms;  . 
I  tremble  to  approach  an  angry  God, 

And  Justly  smart  beneath  his  sin-avenging  rod. 

Fain  would  I  say,  "  Forgive  my  foul  offence  I" 

Fain  promise  never  more  to  disobey ; 
But,  should  my  Author  health  again  dispense, 

Agun  I  might  desert  fair  virtue's  way : 
Again  in  folly's  path  might  go  astray ; 

Again  exalt  the  brute  and  sink  the  man ; 
Then  how  should  I  for  heavenly  mercy  pray, 

Who  act  so  counter  heavenly  mercy's  plan  T 
Who  sin  so  oft  have  moum'd,  yet  to  temptation 
ranT 

0  Thou,  great  Governor  of  all  below  I 

If  I  may  dare  a  lifted  eye  to  Thee, 
Thy  nod  can  make  the  tempest  cease  to  blow. 

Or  still  the  tumult  of  the  raging  sea : 
With  that  controlling  pow'r  assist  ev'n  me 

Those  headlong  furious  passions  to  confine ; 
For  all  unfit  I  feel  my  pow'rs  to  be. 

To  rule  their  torrent  in  th'  allowed  line ; 
0,  aid  me  with  Thy  help,  Omnipotence  Divine  I 


xn. 

A  WINTEE  NIGHT. 

"  Poor  nak«d  wretches,  whereaoe'er  yon  are 

That  bide  the  pelting  of  the  pitileu  storm ! 

How  shall  jroar  houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides, 

Your  looped  and  vridowM  raggedness  defend  you 

From  seasons  sach  as  these  ?" 

Shakspxaxk. 

[«  This  poem,"  says  my  friend  Thomas  Carlyle,  "  is 
worth  several  homilies  on  mercy,  for  it  is  the  voice  of 
Iffercy  herself.  Barns,  indeed,  lives  in  sympathy :  his 
ionl  rushes  forth  into  all  the  realms  of  being :  nothing 
that  has  existence  can  be  indilTerent  to  him."] 

Whbn  biting  Boreas,  fell  and  doure. 
Sharp  shivers  thro'  the  leafless  bow'r ; 
When  Phoebus  gies  a  short>liv'd  glow'r 

Far  south  the  lift. 
Dim-darkening  through  the  flaky  show'r, 

Or  whirling  drift : 

\e  night  the  storm  the  steeples  rocked. 
Poor  labour  sweet  in  sleep  was  locked, 
WhiU  bumi,  wi'  snawy  wreeths  up-choked, 

Wild-eddying  swirl. 


Oi^  through  the  mining  outlet  bocked, 

Down  headlong  hurL 

Listening,  the  doors  an'  winnocks  rattle, 
I  thought  me  on  the  ourie  cattle. 
Or  silly  sheep,  wha  bide  this  brattle 

0*  winter  war. 
And  through  the  drift,  deep-lairing  spratU^ 

Beneath  a  scar. 

nk  happing  bird,  wee,  helpless  thing, 
That,  in  the  merry  months  o'  spring. 
Delighted  me  to  hear  thee  sing. 

What  comes  o'  thee  ? 
Whare  wilt  thou  cower  thy  cluttering  wing, 

An'  close  thy  e'e  T 

Ev'n  you  on  murd'ring  errands  toil'd, 
Lone  from  your  savage  homes  exiled, 
The  blood-stained  roost,  and  sheep-cote  spoil 

My  heart  forgets. 

While  pitiles*  ^h*      -♦  wild 

Vata. 

1 

Now  Phoebe,  in  her  midnight  reign. 
Dark  muffled,  viewed  the  dreary  pldba; 
Still  crowding  thoughts,  a  pensive  train. 

Rose  in  my  soul. 
When  on  my  ear  this  plaintive  strain 

Slow,  solemn,  stole: — 

**  Blow,  blow,  ye  winds,  with  heavier  gnil 
And  freeze,  thou  bitter-biUng  frost ; 
Descend,  ye  chilly,  smothering  snows  I 
Not  all  your  rage,  as  now  united,  shows 
More  hard  unkindness,  unrelenting. 
Vengeful  malice  unrepenting. 
Than   heaven-illumined  man  on  brother  m 
bestows ; 
See  stem  oppression's  iron  grip. 
Or  mad  ambition's  gory  hand. 
Sending,  like  blood-hounds  from  the  slip. 
Woe,  want,  and  murder  o'er  a  land  I 
Even  in  the  peaceful  rural  vale. 
Truth,  weeping,  tells  the  moumftd  tale. 
How  pamper'd  luxury,  flattery  by  her  side. 
The  parasite  empoisoning  her  ear, 
With  all  the  servile  wretches  in  the  rear* 
Looks  o'er  proud  property,  extended  wide; 
And  eyes  the  simple  rustic  hind. 

Whose  toil  upholds  the  glittering  show» 
A  creature  of  another  kind. 
Some  coarser  substance,  unrefin'd,  ^ 

Placed  for  her  lordly  use  thus  far,  thus  ^ 
below.  ''■ 
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Wkere,  where  is  lore's  fond,  tender  throp^ 
With  lordly  honour's  lofty  brow. 
The  powers  yon  proudly  own  ? 
Is  there,  beneath  lore's  noble  name, 
Can  harbour,  dark,  the  selfish  aim. 

To  bless  himself  alone  1 
If  ark  maiden  innocenoe  a  prey 

To  love-pretending  snares. 
This  boasted  honour  turns  away. 
Shunning  soft  pity's  rising  sway, 
Regardlees  of  the  tears  and  unayailing  prayers  I 
Perhaps  this  hour,  in  misery's  squ&Md  nest. 
She  strains  your  infant  to  her  joyless  breast, 
And  with  a  mother's  fears  shrinks  at  the  rock- 
ing blast ! 
Oh  ye !  who,  sunk  in  beds  of  down. 
Feel  not  a  want  but  what  yourseWes  create. 
Think,  for  a  moment,  on  his  wretched  fate, 
Whom  friends  and  fortune  quite  disown ! 
Ill  satisfied  keen  nature's  clamorous  call. 
Stretched  on  his  straw  he  lays  himself  to 
sleep, 
WhUe  through   the  ragged  roof   and  chinky 
wall. 
Chill  o'er  his  slumbers  piles  the  drifty  heap  I 
Think  on  the  dungeon's  grim  confine. 
Where  guilt  and  poor  misfortune  pine  1 
Guilt,  erring  man,  relenting  riew  I 
But  shall  thy  legal  rage  pursue 
The  wretch,  already  crushed  low 
By  cruel  fortune's  undeserred  blow  ? 
Affliction's  sons  are  brothers  in  distress, 
A  brother  to  relicTe,  how  exquisite  the  bliss  !** 

I  heard  nae  mair,  for  Chanticleer 

Shook  off  the  pouthery  snaw, 
And  hailed  the  morning  with  a  cheer — 

A  cottage-rousing  craw  I 

But  deep  this  truth  impressed  my  mind — 

Through  all  his  works  abroad. 
The  heart  benevolent  and  kind 

The  most  resembles  God. 


xin. 

REMORSE. 
A  rmAaMXHT. 


(^  1  Mtlfvly  ifTM,"  nys  Bans,  <*  with  the  author  of 
tiM  TIU^Tf  o/  Moral  S*ntim*ntSj  that  Reraorae  is  th« 
painfal  MotinMnt  that  can  ambittar  tha  human 
I ;  an  ordinary  pitch  of  fortitnda  may  bear  ap  admi- 
ffaHr  well,  nndar  thoaa  ealamitias,  in  tha  procnramaat 


of  which  wa  onraalvaa  have  had  no  hand :  bat  whan  oar 
follias  or  crimas  hava  mada  as  wratcha«l,  to  banr  ail 
with  manly  firmnass,  and  at  tha  aama  tima  hava  a  proper 
panitaatial  aanaa  of  oar  miacondaet,  la  a  alorious  eflbri 
of  aalf-command."] 

Of  all  the  numerous  ills  that  hurt  our  peace, 
That  press  the  soul,  or  wring  the  mind  with 

anguish, 
Beyond  comparison  the  worst  are  those 
That  to  our  folly  or  our  guilt  we  owe. 
In  eyery  other  circumstance,  the  mind 
Has  this  to  say,  *  It  was  no  deed  of  mine  ;' 
But  when  to  all  the  eril  of  misfortune 
This  sting  is  added—* Blame  thy  foolish  self!' 
Or  worser  far,  the  pangs  of  keen  remorse ; 
The  torturing,  gnawing  consciousness  of  guilt,— ^ 
Of  g^t,  perhaps,  where  we've  iuTolved  others ; 
The  young,  the  innocent,  who  fondly  lov  a  us. 
Nay,  more,  that  very  love  their  cause  of  mini 
0  burning  hell  I  in  all  thy  store  of  torments. 
There's  not  a  keener  lash  I 
Liyes  there  a  man  so  firm,  who,  while  his  heart 
Feels  all  the  bitter  horrors  of  his  crime, 
Can  reason  down  its  agonising  throbs ; 
And,  after  proper  purpose  of  amendment, 
Can  firmly  force  his  jarring  thoughts  to  peace  T 
0,  happy  I  happy !  enriable  man  1 
0  glorious  magnanimity  of  soul  1 


xrv. 

THE  JOLLY  BEGGARS. 

A   CANTATA. 

[This  inimitabia  poem,  anknown  to  Carria  and  ouhaard* 
of  while  the  poet  lived,  was  first  given  to  tha  world,  vrith 
other  characteristic  pieces,  by  Mr.  Stewart  of  Glasgow, 
in  the  year  1801.  Some  have  surmised  that  it  is  not  tha 
work  of  Bums;  but  the  parentage  is  certain :  the  original 
manuscript  at  the  time  of  its  composition,  in  1785,  was 
put  into  tha  hands  of  Mr.  Richmond  of  Mauchline,  ond 
a/larwards  given  by  Bums  himself  to  Mr.  Wo:^dburn, 
factor  of  tha  laird  of  Craigengillon;  the  song  of  '<  For  a* 
thatt  and  a'  that'*  was  inserted  by  the  poet,  with  his 
name,  in  the  Musical  Museum  of  Febraary,  179( .  C'ro 
mek  admired,  yet  did  not,  from  orermling  advice  print 
it  in  tha  RtliqueSj  for  which  he  was  sharply  censured  h/ 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  QuarUrlf  Rtview.  The  scene 
of  the  poem  is  in  Mauchline,  whei^  Poosie  Nansie  had 
har  change-house.  Only  one  copy  in  the  handwriting 
of  Bums  is  supposed  to  exist ;  and  of  it  a  very  accurate 
fac-aimila  haa  been  given.] 

KKCITATIVO. 

Whsn  lyart  leaves  bestrow  the  yird. 
Or  wavering  liite  the  bauckie-bird. 
Bedim  cauld  Boreas*  blast ; 
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When  hailstaneB  driTe  iri'  bitter  skjte 

Tet  let  my  country  need  me. 

And  infant  frosts  begin  to  bite, 

With  Elliot  to  head  me. 

In  hoary  cranreuch  drest ; 

I'd  clatter  on  my  stumps 

Ae  night  at  e'en  a  merry  core 

At  the  sound  of  a  drum. 

0'  randie,  gangrel  bodies, 

Lai  de  dandle,  &o. 

In  Poosie-Nansie's  held  the  splore, 

To  drink  their  orra  duddies : 

And  now  tho'  I  most  beg. 

Wi'  qoafi&ng  and  laughing, 

With  a  wooden  arm  and  leg. 

They  ranted  an*  they  sang; 

And  many  a  tatter'd  rag 

Wi'  jomping  and  thumping, 

Hanging  oyer  my  bum. 

The  Tera  girdle  rang. 

I'm  as  happy  with  my  wallet, 

My  *  ottle  and  my  callet, 

First,  neist  the  fire,  in  auld  red  rags, 

As  when  I  used  in  scarlet 

Ane  sat,  weel  brac'd  wi'  mealy  bags, 

To  follow  a  drum. 

And  knapsack  a'  in  order ; 

Lai  de  daudle,  &o. 

His  doxy  lay  within  his  arm. 

Wi'  usquebae  an'  blankets  warm — 

What  tho'  with  hoary  locks 

She  blinket  on  her  sodger : 

I  must  stand  the  winter  shocks. 

An'  ay  he  giea  the  tozie  drab 

Beneath  the  woods  and  rocks 

The  tither  skelpin'  kiss. 

Oftentimes  for  a  home, 

While  she  held  up  her  greedy  gab 

When  the  tother  bag  I  sell. 

Just  like  an  aumoos  dish. 

And  the  tother  bottle  tell. 

nk  smack  still,  did  crack  still, 

I  could  meet  a  troop  or  hell. 

Just  like  a  cadger's  whip. 

At  the  sound  of  a  drum. 

Then  staggering  and  swaggering 

Lai  de  dandle,  &o 

He  roar'd  this  ditty  up— 

^ 

BBCITATiyO. 

AIB. 

He  ended ;  and  kebars  sheuk, 

Tune—"  Soldier^  Joy." 

Aboon  the  chorus  roar ; 

V                                                         M     ^^ 

While  frighted  rattons  backward  lenk| 

I  AM  a  son  of  Mars, 

And  seek  the  benmost  bore ; 

Who  have  been  in  many  wars. 

A  fairy  fiddler  frae  the  neuk. 

And  show  my  cuts  and  scars 

He  skirl'd  out— encore  I 

Whereyer  I  come ; 

But  up  arose  the  martial  Chuck, 

This  here  was  for  a  wench. 

And  laid  the  loud  uproar. 

And  that  other  in  a  trench. 

A 

When  welcoming  the  French 

At  the  sound  of  the  drum. 

AIB. 

Lai  de  daudle,  &o. 

Txmt^'' Soldier  laddie.*' 

My  'prentioeship  I  past 

I  ONOB  was  a  maid,  tho*  I  cannot  tell  when. 

Where  my  leader  breath'd  his  last, 

And  still  my  delight  is  in  proper  young  men ; 

When  the  bloody  die  was  cast 

Some  one  of  a  troop  of  dragoons  was  my  daddi% 

On  the  heights  of  Abram ; 

No  wonder  I'm  fond  of  a  sodger  laddie. 

I  served  out  my  trade 

Sing,  Lai  de  dal,  &o. 

And  the  Moro  low  was  laid 

At  the  sound  of  the  drum. 
Lai  de  daudle,  &o. 

1  lastly  was  with  Curtis, 
Amon^  the  floating  batt'ries, 
A  id  there  I  left  for  witness 
An  arm  and  a  limb ; 


The  first  of  my  Iotcs  was  a  swaggering  blftde. 
To  rattle  the  thundering  drum  was  his  trade; 
His  leg  was  so  tight,  and  his  cheek  was  so  mddy« 
TrSiAsported  I  was  with  my  sodger  laddie. 

Sing,  Lai  de  dal,  &e. 

But  the  godly  old  chaplain  left  him  in  the  Inreki 
The  sword  I  forsook  for  the  sake  of  the  church  s 
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H«  Tmtiir'd  the  toal,  and  I  risk'd  the  bodj, 
TwM  then  I  proT'd  fmlse  to  mj  Bodger  laddie. 

Sing,  Lai  de  dal,  &o. 

Fun  8oon  I  grew  r  ek  of  my  sanctified  sot, 
The  regiment  at  large  for  a  husband  I  got ; 
From  the  gilded  ^pontoim  to  the  fife  I  was  readj, 
I  asked  no  more  bat  a  sodger  laddie. 

Sing,  Lai  de  dal,  &o. 

Bat  the  peace  it  redac'd'me  to  beg  in  despair, 
Till  I  met  my  old  boj  in  a  Cunningham  fair ; 
Hia  rags  regimental  thej  fluttered  so  gaudy, 
Ify  heart  is  njoic'd  at  my  sodger  laddie. 

Sing,  Lai  de  dal,  &o. 

And  now  I  hare  liVd — ^I  know  not  how  long, 

And  still  I  can  join  in  a  cup  or  a  song ; 

Bat  whilst  with  both  hands  I  can  hold  the  glass 

steady. 
Here's  to  thee,  my  hero,  my  sodger  laddie. 

Sing,  Lai  de  dal,  &c 

MCITATiyO. 

Foor  Merry  Andrew  in  the  neuk. 

Sat  guzzling  wi'  a  Unkler  hizzie  ; 
They  mind't  na  wha  the  chorus  teuk. 

Between  themselves  they  were  sae  busy  : 
At  length  wi'  drink  and  courting  dizzy 

He  stoitered  up  an'  made  a  face ; 
Then  tam*d,  an*  laid  a  smack  on  Qriizie, 

Syne  tun*d  his  pipes  wi'  grave  grimace. 

AIB. 

Tune—"  Auld  Sir  Symon." 

Sir  Wisdom's  a  fool  when  he's  fou. 
Sir  Knave  is  a  fool  in  a  session ; 

He's  there  but  a  'prentice  I  trow. 
But  I  am  a  fool  by  profession. 

My  grannie  she  bought  me  a  beuk. 
And  I  held  awa  to  the  school ; 

I  fear  I  my  talent  misteuk. 
But  what  will  ye  hae  of  a  fool  7 

For  drink  I  would  venture  my  neck, 
A  hizzie's  the  half  o'  my  craft. 

But  what  could  ye  other  expect. 
Of  ane  that's  avowedly  daflT 

I  ance  was  ty'd  up  like  a  stirk. 
For  civilly  swearing  and  quaffing ; 

I  ance  was  abased  in  the  kirk, 
Frr  tousling  a  lass  i'  my  daffia. 


Poor  Andrew  that  tumbles  for  sport, 
Let  naebody  name  wi'  a  jeer ; 

There's  ev'n  I'm  tauld  i'  the  court 
A  tumbler  ca'd  the  premier. 

Observ'd  ye,  yon  reverend  lad 
Maks  faces  to  tickle  the  mob ; 

He  rails  at  our  mountebank  squad. 
Its  rivalship  just  i'  the  job. 

And  now  my  conclusion  I'll  tell. 
For  faith  I'm  confoundedly  dry ; 

The  chiel  that's  a  fool  for  himsel', 
Gude  L — d  I  he's  far  dafter  than  L 

BBOITATITO. 

Then  neist  outspak  a  raucle  carlin, 
Wha  kent  fu'  weel  to  cleek  the  sterling. 
For  monie  a  pursie  she  had  hooked, 
And  had  in  mony  a  well  been  ducked. 
Her  dove  had  been  a  Highland  laddie. 
But  weary  fa'  the  waefu'  woodie ! 
Wi'  sighs  and  sobs  she  thus  began 
To  wail  her  braw  John  Highlandman. 

AIR. 

Tune—**  0  anye  wen  dead,  gwdmany 

A  Highland  lad  my  love  was  born, 
The  Lalland  laws  he  held  in  scorn ; 
But  he  still  was  faithfu'  to  his  clan, 
My  gallant  braw  John  Highlandman. 

CHOKUS. 

Sing,  hey  my  brnw  John  Highlandman  I 
Sing,  ho  my  braw  John  Highlandman ! 
There's  not  a  lad  in  a'  the  Ian' 
Was  match  for  my  John  Highlandman. 

With  his  philibeg  an'  tartan  plaid, 
An'  gude  claymore  down  by  his  side. 
The  ladies'  hearts  he  did  trepan, 
My  gallant  braw  John  Highlandman. 

Sing,  hey,  &c. 

We  ranged  a'  from  Tweed  to  Spey, 
An'  liv'd  like  lords  and  ladies  gay ; 
For  a  Lalland  face  he  feared  none, 
My  gallant  braw  John  Highlandman. 

Sing,  hey,  &c. 

They  banished  him  beyond  the  sea. 
But  ere  the  bud  was  on  the  tree, 
Adown  my  cheeks  the  pearls  ran. 
Embracing  my  John  Highlandman. 

Sing,  heyi^&c. 
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But,  och !  thej  catch'd  him  at  the  last, 

Hunger,  eanld,  and  a'  sic  harms, 

And  bound  him  in  a  dungeon  faet ; 

May  whistle  owre  the  laye  o't 

My  curse  upon  them  eyery  one, 

I  am,  &o. 

ThejWe  hang'd  mj  braw  John  Higfalandman. 

• 

Sing,  hey,  &o. 

KECITATITO. 

And  now  a  widow,  I  must  mourn. 

Her  charms  had  struck  a  sturdy  caird, 

The  pleasures  that  will  ne'er  return : 

As  weel  as  poor  gut-scraper ; 

No  comfort  but  a  hearty  can. 

He  taks  the  fiddler  by  the  beard, 

When  I  think  on  John  Highlandman. 

And  draws  a  roosty  rapier — 

Sing,  hey,  &c. 

He  swoor  by  a*  was  swearing  worth. 

KKCITATITO. 

A  pigmy  scraper,  wi'  his  fiddle, 

Wha  us'd  at  trysts  and  fairs  to  driddle, 

Her  strappan  limb  and  gausy  middle. 

He  reach*d  na  higher, 
Had  hoVd  his  heartie  like  a  riddle. 

An'  blawn't  on  fire. 

Wi'  hand  on  hainch,  an'  upward  e'e. 
He  croon'd  his  gamut,  one,  two,  three. 
Then  in  an  Arioso  key. 

The  wee  Apollo 
Set  off  wi'  Allegretto  glee 

His  giga  solo. 

AIB. 

Tune—"  WhisOe  o'er  the  lave  o*t," 

Let  me  ryke  up  to  dight  that  tear. 
And  go  wi'  me  and  be  my  dear. 
And  then  your  every  care  and  fear 
May  whistle  owre  the  lave  o't. 

CHORUS. 

I  am'  a  fiddler  to  my  trade. 
An'  a'  the  tunes  that  e'er  I  play'd. 
The  sweetest  still  to  wife  or  maid. 
Was  whistle  owre  the  lave  o't 

At  kirns  and  weddings  we'se  be  there, 
And  0 !  sae  nicely's  we  will  fare ; 
We'll  house  about  till  Daddie  Care 
Sings  whistle  owre  the  lave  o't 

I  am,  &o. 

Sae  merrily  the  banes  we'll  byke, 

And  sun  oursells  about  the  dyke, 

And  at  our  leisure,  when  ye  like. 

We'll  whistle  owre  the  lave  o't. 

I  am,  &c 

But  bless  me  wi'  your  heav'n  o'  charms, 
And  while  I  kittle  hair  on  thairms, 


To  speet  him  like  a  pliver. 
Unless  he  wad  from  that  time  forth 
Relinquish  her  for  ever. 

Wi'  ghastly  e'e,  poor  tweedle-dee 

Upon  his  hunkers  bended. 
And  pray'd  for  grace  wi'  ruefti'  face. 

And  sae  the  quarrel  ended. 
But  tho'  his  little  heart  did  grieve 

When  round  the  tinkler  prest  her, 
He  feign'd  to  snirtle  in  his  sleeve, 

When  thus  the  caird  address'd  her : 

AIB. 

Tnne— "  Clout  the  Cattdron." 

My  bonny  lass,  I  work  in  brass, 

A  tinkler  is  my  station : 
Fve  travell'd  round  all  Christian  grouiiA 

In  this  my  occupation : 
I've  taen  the  gold,  an'  been  enrolled 

In  many  a  noble  squadron : 
But  vain  they  search'd,  when  off  I  mavdl 

To  go  and  clout  the  caudron. 

I've  taen  the  gold,  A 

Despise  that  shrimp,  that  wither'd  imp, 

Wi'  a'  his  noise  and  caprin. 
And  tak  a  share  wi'  those  that  bear 

The  budget  and  the  apron. 
And  by  that  stoup,  my  faith  and  houp^  ' 

An'  by  that  dear  Kilbaigie,* 
If  e'er  ye  want,  or  meet  wi'  scant. 

May  I  ne'er  weet  my  eraigie. 

An'  bj  that  stoup,  || 

ILBCITATITO. 

The  caird  prevaiVd — th'  unblushing  fair 
*   In  his  embraces  sunk. 
Partly  wi'  love  o'ercome  sae  sair, 
An'  partly  she  was  drunk. 

_— 1 4 

i  A  pecttliar  loit  of  whiskey. 
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Sir  VioliBO,  with  ftn  mir 

That  flhow'd  a  man  of  tpvnk, 
Wiah'd  Qniaan  between  the  pair, 

An*  made  the  bottle  clunk 

To  th^  health  that  night 

Bvt  orahif .  Cupid  shot  a  shaft, 

That  play'd  a  dame  a  shaTie, 
A  sailor  rak'd  her  fore  and  aft, 

Behint  the  chicken  caTie. 
Her  lord,  a  wight  o'  Homer's  craft, 

Tho'  limping  wi'  the  spavie. 
He  hirpl'd  np,  and  lap  like  daft. 

And  shor'd  them  Dainty  Davie 

0  boot  that  night. 


Their  tricks  and  craft  haye  put  me  dafi, 
They'TC  ta'en  me  in,  and  a'  that; 

But  clear  your  decks,  and  here's  the  sex  1 
I  like  the  Jads  for  a'  that 


He  was  a  care-defying  blade 

As  erer  Bacchus  listed, 
Tho'  Fortune  sair  upon  him  laid, 

His  heart  she  ever  miss'd  it 
He  had  nae  wish  but— to  be  glad. 

Nor  want  but — when  he  thirsted ; 
He  hated  nought  but — to  be  sad, 

And  thus  the  Muse  suggested 

His  sang  that  night 

ATM, 

Tune—"  For  a*  that,  an'  a*  that'* 

I  am  a  bard  of  no  regard 

Wi'  gentle  folks,  an'  a'  that : 
But  Homer-like,  the  glowran  byke, 

Frae  town  to  town  I  draw  that 

OHORUS. 

For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that. 
An'  twice  as  muckle's  a'  that ; 

Ftc  lost  but  ane,  I've  twa  behin', 
Ftc  wife  eneugh  for  a'  that 

I  noTer  drank  the  Muses'  stank, 

Castalia's  bum,  an'  a'  that ; 
But  there  it  streams,  and  richly  reams. 

My  Helicon  I  ca'  that 

For  a'  that,  &c. 

Great  lore  I  bear  to  a'  the  fair. 
Their  humble  slaTe,  an'  a'  that ; 

But  lordly  will,  I  hold  it  still 
A  mortal  sin  to  thraw  that 

For  a'  that,  &o. 

In  raptures  sweet,  this  hour  we  meet, 

Wi'  mutual  Iotc,  an  a'  that: 
But  for  how  lang  the  flie  may  stang. 

Let  inclination  law  that 

For  a'  that,  Ac. 


CHORUS. 

For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that. 
An*  twice  as  muckle's  a'  that ; 

My  dearest  bluid,  to  do  them  guid. 
They're  welcome  till't  for  a'  that 

RBOITATiyO. 

So  sung  the  bard — and  Nansie's  wa  s 
Shook  with  a  thunder  of  applause, 

Re-echo'd  firom  each  mouth : 
They  toom'd  their  pocks,  an'  pawn'd  their 

duds. 
They  scarcely  left  to  co'er  their  ftids. 

To  quench  their  lowan  drouth. 
Then  owre  again,  the  joTial  thrang, 

The  poet  did  request. 
To  loose  his  pack  an'  wale  a  sang, 
A  ballad  o'  the  best ; 
He  rising,  rejoicing. 

Between  his  twa  Deborahs 
Looks  round  him,  an'  found  them 
Impatient  for  the  chorus. 

AIR. 

Tune—'*  JoUy  Mortals,  fill  your  Olastet,** 

SsE  1  the  smoking  bowl  before  us, 
Mark  our  joyial  ragged  ring  I 

Round  and  round  take  up  the  chorus, 
And  in  raptures  let  us  sing. 

CHORUS. 

A  fig  for  those  by  law  protected  I 

Liberty's  a  glorious  feast  1 
Courts  for  cowards  were  erected. 

Churches  built  to  please  the  priest 

What  is  title  ?  what  is  treasure  ? 

What  is  reputati  »> 
If  we  lead  a  life  ot  pieaMui  c, 

'Tis  no  matter  how  or  where ! 

A  fig,  &C. 


With  the  ready  trick  and  fable, 
Round  we  wander  all  the  day ; 

And  at  night,  in  bam  or  stable, 
Hug  our  doxies  on  the  hay. 

A  fig,  &o. 
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Does  the  train-attended  carriage 
Through  the  country  lighter  roTcT 

Does  the  sober  bed  of  marriage 
Witness  brighter  scenes  of  love  ? 

A  fig,  &c. 

Life  is  all  a  Tariorum, 

We  regard  not  how  it  goes ; 
Let  them  cant  about  decorum 

Who  have  characters  to  lose. 

A  fig,  &o. 

Here's  to  budgets,  bags,  and  wallets  1 
Here's  to  all  the  wandering  train  1 

Here's  our  ragged  brats  and  eallets  1 
One  and  all  cry  out — Amen  I 

A  fig  for  those  by  law  protected  I 
Liberty's  a  glorious  feast ! 

Courts  for  cowards  were  erected. 
Churches  built  to  please  the  priest 


XV. 
DEATH  AND   DR.  HORNBOOK. 

A  TRUI   STOKY. 

[John  Wilion,  rmited  to  the  unwelcome  elevation  of 
hero  to  this  poem,  Mras,  at  the  time  of  ita  composition, 
■choolmaster  in  Tarbolton:  he  vras,  it  is  said,  a  fair 
scholar,  and  a  very  worthy  mnn,  bnt  vain  of  his  know- 
ledge in  medicine— eo  vain,  that  he  advertised  his  merits, 
and  offered  advice  gratis.  It  was  his  misfortune  to 
encounter  Bums  at  a  maaon  meeting,  who,  provoked  by  a 
long  and  pedantic  speech,  from  the  Dominie,  exclaimed, 
the  future  lampoon  dawning  upon  him,  **8it  down,  \^. 
Hornbook.'*  On  his  vray  home,  the  poet  seated  himself  on 
the  ledge  of  a  bridge,  composed  the  poem,  and,  overcome 
with  poesie  and  drink,  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  awuken 
tiL  the  sun  was  ahining  over  Galston  Moors.  Wilson 
went  afterwards  to  Glasgow,  embarked  in  mercantile 
%nd  matrimonial  q>eculations,  and  prospered,  and  is  still 
prospering.] 

SoMS  books  are  lies  frae  end  to  end, 
And  some  great  lies  were  never  penn'd : 
Ev'n  ministers,  they  ha'e  been  kenn'd, 

D  holy  rapture, 
A  ^'is^ng  wmd,  at  times,  to  vend, 

And  nail't  wi'  Scripture. 

But  this  that  I  am  gaun  to  tell. 
Which  lately  on  a  night  befel, 
Is  Just  as  true's  the  Deil's  in  h-U 

Or  Dublin-city ; 
That  e'er  he  nearer  comes  oursel 

'S  a  muckle  pity. 


The  Clachan  yill  had  made  me  canty, 

I  was  na  fou,  but  just  had  plenty ; 

I  stacher'd  whyles,  but  yet  took  tent  ay 

To  free  the  ditches ; 
An'  hillocks,  stanes,  and  bushes,  kenn'd  ay 

Frae  ghaists  an'  witchea 

The  rising  moon  began  to  glow'r 
The  distant  Cumnock  hills  out-owre : 
To  count  her  horns  with  a'  my  pow'r, 

I  set  mysel ; 
But  whether  she  had  three  or  four, 

I  could  na  tell. 

I  was  come  round  about  the  hill. 
And  todlin  down  on  Willie's  mill. 
Setting  my  staff  with  a'  my  skill. 

To  keep  me  sicker ; 
Tho'  leeward  whyles,  against  my  will, 

I  took  a  bicker 

I  there  wi'  something  did  forgather. 

That  put  me  in  an  eerie  swither ; 

An  awfu'  scythe,  out-owre  ae  shouther, 

Clear-dangling,  hang; 
A  three-taed  leister  on  the  ither 

Lay,  large  an'  lang. 

Its  stature  seem'd  lang  Scotch  ells  twa. 
The  queerest  shape  that  e'er  I  saw. 
For  fient  a  wame  it  had  ava : 

And  then,  its  shanks. 
They  were  as  thin,  as  sharp  an'  sma' 

As  cheeks  o'  branks. 

«Guid-een,"  quo'  I;  " Friend, hae  ye  beei 

mawin. 
When  ither  folk  are  busy  sawin  T" 
It  seem'd  to  mak  a  kind  o'  stan'. 

But  naething  spak ; 
At  length,  says  I,  «  Friend,  where  ye  gaun. 

Will  ye  go  back  T" 

It  spak  right  howe, — *'  My  name  is  Death, 
But  be  na  fley'd."->Quoth  I,  "  Quid  faith, 
Te're  may  be  come  to  stap  n^  breath ; 

But  tent  me,  billie ; 
I  red  ye  weel,  take  care  o'  skaith. 

See,  there's  a  gully  I" 

"  Quidman,"  quo'  he,  **  put  up  your  whittle. 
Fm  no  design'd  to  try  its  mettle ; 
But  if  I  did,  I  wad  be  kitUe 

To  be  mislear'd, 
I  wad  nae  mind  it»  no  that  spittle 

Out-owre  mv  beard." 
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•<Weel,  weell"  says  I,  "a  bargain  be't; 

"  Et'u  them  he  canna  get  attended. 

Come,  giea  jour  hand,  an'  sae  we*re  gree*t ; 

Although  their  face  he  ne'er  had  kend  it. 

We'll  ease  onr  shanks  an'  tak  a  seat, 

Just  sh —  in  a  kail-blade,  and  send  it. 

Come,  gies  your  news ! 

As  soon's  he  smells't, 

This  while  je  hae  been  monj  a  gate 

Baith  their  disease,  and  what  will  mend  it. 

At  monj  a  house. 

At  once  he  tells't 

*'Aj,  aj!"  quo'  he,  an'  shook  his  head, 

**  And  then  a'  doctor's  saws  and  whittles. 

**  It's  e'en  a  lang,  lang  time  indeed 

Of  a'  dimensions,  shapes,  an'  mettles, 

Bin'  I  be^an  to  nick  the  thread, 

A'  kinds  o'  boxes,  mugs,  an'  bottles. 

An'  choke  the  breath: 

He's  sure  to  hae ', 

Folk  maun  do  something  for  their  bread. 

Their  Latin  names  as  fast  he  rattles 

An'  sae  maun  Death. 

As  A  B  C. 

**  Sax  thousand  jears  are  near  hand  fled 

"Calces  o'  fossils,  earths,  and  trees; 

Sin'  I  was  to  the  hutching  bred, 

True  sal-marinum  o'  the  seas ; 

An'  mony  a  scheme  in  Tain's  been  laid. 

The  farina  of  beans  aD«*  *^ase. 

To  step  or  scar  me ; 

ne  has't  in  plenty ; 

Till  ane  Hornbook's  ta'en  up  the  trade, 

Aqua-fortis,  what  you  please. 

An'  faith,  he'll  waur  me. 

He  can  content  ye. 

•*  Te  ken  Jock  Hornbook  i'  the  Clachan, 

"  Forbye  some  new,  uncommon  weapons, 

Deil  mak  his  kings-hood  in  a  spleuchan  I 

Urinus  spiritus  of  capons  ; 

He's  grown  sae  weel  acquaint  wi'  Buchan^ 

Or  miterhom  shayings,  filings,  scrapings, 

An'  ither  chaps, 

Distill'd  per  te: 

The  weans  hand  out  their  fingers  laughin 

Sal-alkali  o'  midge-tul  clippings, 

And  pouk  mj  hips. 

And  mony  mae." 

**  See,  here's  a  scythe,  and  there's  a  dart. 

"  Waes  me  for  Johnny  Ged's-Hole*  now," 

They  hae  piere'd  mony  a  gallant  heart ; 

Quo'  I,  "  If  that  thae  news  be  true  I 

But  Doctor  Hornbook,  wi'  his  art 

Uis  braw  calf-ward  whare  gowans  grew. 

And  cursed  skill. 

Sae  white  and  bonie. 

Has  made  them  baith  no  worth  a  f — t, 

Nae  doubt  they'll  iiTe  it  wi'  the  plew ; 

Damn'd  haet  they'll  kill. 

They'll  min  Johnie  •" 

••  'Twas  but  yestreen,  nae  farther  gaen, 

The  creature  groin'd  an  eldritch  laugh, 

I  threw  a  noble  throw  at  ane ; 

And  says,  **  Ye  need  na  yoke  the  pleugh, 

Wi'  less,  I'm  sure,  I've  hundreds  slain ; 

Kirkyards  will  soon  be  till'd  eneugh. 

But-deil-ma-care, 

Tak  ye  nae  fear ; 

It  just  play'd  dirl  on  the  bane. 

They'll  a'  be  trench'd  wi'  mony  a  sheugh 

But  did  nae  mair. 

In  twa-three  year. 

*•  Hornbook  was  by,  wi'  ready  art. 

*<  Whare  I  kill'd  ane  a  fair  strae  death« 

And  had  sae  fortified  the  part. 

By  loss  o'  blood  or  want  of  breath. 

That  when  I  looked  to  my  dart. 

This  night  I'm  free  to  tak  my  aith, 

It  was  sae  blunt. 

That  Hornbook's  skill 

Fient  haet  o't  wad  hae  piere'd  the  heart 

Has  clad  a  score  i'  their  last  claith. 

Of  a  kail-runt 

By  drap  an'  pill. 

«*  I  drew  my  scythe  in  sic  a  fury. 

<*  An  honest  wabster  to  his  trade. 

I  nearhand  cowpit  wi'  my  hurry, 

Whase  wife's  twa  nieyes  were  scarce  weel  bred, 

bat  yet  the  bauld  Apothecary, 

Qat  tippence-worth  to  mend  her  head. 

Withstood  the  shock ; 

When  it  was  sair : 

1  might  as  weel  hae  tried  a  quarry 

The  wife  slade  cannie  to  her  bed. 

(y  hard  whin  rock. 

But  ne'er  spak  mair 

«  The  gTare-difgef 

• 

1  Baehaa*!  DomMtic  Medicine. 
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*<  A  countra  lidrd  had  ta'en  the  baits, 
Or  some  oarmarriDg  in  his  guts. 
His  only  son  for  Hornbook  sets. 

An*  pays  him  well. 
The  lad,  for  twa  goid  gimmer-pets. 

Was  laird  himsel. 

«  A  bonnie  lass,  ye  kend  her  name. 

Some  ill-brewn  drink  had  hoT'd  her  wame ; 

She  trusts  hersel,  to  hide  the  shame. 

In  Hornbook's  oare ; 
Horn  sent  her  alf  to  her  lang  hame. 

To  hide  it  there. 

*<  That's  jost  a  swatch  o'  Hornbook's  way ; 
Thus  goes  he  on  trom  day  to  day. 
Thus  does  he  poison,  Eiii,  an'  slay, 

An's  weel  paid  for't ; 
Yet  stops  me  o'  my  lawfd'  prey, 

Wi' his  d-mn'd  dirt: 

**  But,  hark  I  FU  tell  you  of  a  plot» 
Though  dinna  ye  be  speaking  o't; 
I'll  nail  the  selfHSonoeited  tot. 

As  dead's  a  herrin' : 
Niest  time  we  meet,  Fll  wad  a  groat. 

He  gets  his  fairin'  I" 

But  just  as  he  began  to  tell. 

The  auld  kirk-hammer  strak'  the  bell 

Some  wee  short  hour  ayont  the  twal. 

Which  rais'd  ns  baith: 
I  took  the  way  that  pleas'd  mysel'. 

And  sae  did  Death. 


XVI. 

THB  TWA  HERDS: 
oa, 
THE  HOLY  TULZIE. 

[The  acton  in  this  indecent  drama  were  Moodie, 
minister  of  Ricartoun,  and  Rossell,  helper  to  the  miniiter 
nf  Kilmarnock :  though  apoetlee  of  the  *<  Old  Light," 
thty  forgot  their  brotherhood  in  the  Tehemenee  of  con- 
in  >versy,  and  went,  it  is  said,  to  blows.  **  This  poem/' 
in/8  Bums,  '*  with  a  certain  description  of  the  elergy  as 
nreli  as  laity,  met  with  a  roar  of  applause.'*] 

0  a'  ye  pious  godly  flocks, 
Weel  fed  on  pastures  orthodox, 
Wha  now  will  keep  you  frae  the  fox. 

Or  worrying  tykes. 
Or  wha  will  tent  the  waifs  and  crocks, 

About  the  4j1em? 


The  twa  best  herds  in  a*  the  wast. 
That  e'er  ga'e  gospel  horn  a  bint. 
These  fire  and  twenty  simmers  post, 

0 1  dool  to  tell, 
Ha'e  had  a  bitter  black  out-east 

Atween  themsel. 

0,  Moodie,  man,  and  wordy  Russell, 
How  could  you  raise  so  Tile  a  bustle, 
Ye'll  see  how  New-Ught  herds  will  whistle 

And  think  it  fine : 
The  Lord's  cause  ne'er  got  sic  a  twistle 

Sin'  I  ha'e  min'. 

0,  sirs  I  whae'er  wad  ha'e  ezpeckit 

Your  duty  ye  wad  sae  negleckit. 

Ye  wha  were  ne'er  by  lairds  respeckit, 

To  wear  the  plaid, 
But  by  the  brutes  themselTes  eleckit, 

To  be  their  guide. 

What  flock  wi'  Moodie's  flock  could  rank, 
Sae  hale  and  hearty  every  shank, 
Nae  poison'd  sour  Arminian  stank. 

He  let  them  taste, 
Frae  Calvin's  well,  ay  clear  they  drank,— 

0  sic  a  feast  1 

The  thummart,  wil'-cat,  brock,  and  tod, 
Weel  kend  his  voice  thro'  a'  the  wood. 
He  smelt  their  ilka  hole  and  road, 

Baith  out  and  in. 
And  weel  he  lik'd  to  shed  their  bluid, 

And  sell  their  skin. 

What  herd  Uke  Russell  tell'd  his  tale. 
His  voice  was  heard  thro'  muir  and  dale. 
He  kend  the  Lord's  sheep,  ilka  tail. 

O'er  a'  the  height, 
And  saw  gin  they  were  sick  or  hale. 

At  the  first  sight. 

He  fine  a  mangy  sheep  could  scrub. 

Or  nobly  fling  the  gospel  club. 

And  New-Idght  herds  could  nicely  drub. 

Or  pay  their  skin ; 
Could  shake  them  o'er  the  burning  dub. 

Or  heave  them  in. 

Sic  twa — 0 !  do  I  live  to  see't, 
Sic  famous  twa  should  disagreet, 
An'  names,  like  villain,  hypocrite, 

nk  itWr  gi'en. 
While  N«cv-Li|^  herds,  wi'  lau^iin'  spiti^ 

Saj  neither's  Uda' t 
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\b'  je  wh&  tent  the  gospel  fanld, 
There's  Dimcaii,  deep,  and  Peebles,  shanl, 
Bnt  chiefly  thon^  apostle  Auld, 

We  trust  in  thee. 
That  thou  wilt  work  them,  hot  and  oanld. 

mil  thej  agree. 

Consider,  Sirs,  how  we're- beset; 
There's  searee  a  new  herd  that  we  get 
Bnt  comes  frae  mang  that  cursed  set 

I  winna  name ; 
I  hope  frae  heaVn  to  see  them  jet 

In  fiery  flame. 

Dalrymple  has  been  lang  our  fae, 
M'Oill  hiA  wrought  us  meikle  wae, 
And  that  curs'd  rascal  calVd  M*Quhae, 

And  baith  the  Shaws, 
Tauit  aft  ha*e  made  us  black  and  blae, 

Wi'  Tengefu'  paws. 

Auld  Wodrow  lang  has  hatch*d  mischief. 
We  thought  aj  death  wad  bring  relief, 
tet  he  has  gotten,  to  our  grief, 

Ane  to  succeed  him, 
A  chield  whall  soundly  buff  our  beef; 

I  meikle  dread  him. 

And  mony  a  ane  that  I  could  tell, 
JFha  fain  would  openly  rebel, 
Forbye  turn-coats  amang  oursel, 

There's  Smith  for  ane, 
I  doubt  he's  but  a  grey-nick  quill, 

An'  that  ye'll  fin'. 

O !  a'  ye  flocks  o'er  a'  the  hills, 

By  mosses,  meadows,  moors,  and  fells. 

Come,  join  your  counsel  and  your  skills 

To  cow  the  lairds, 
And  get  the  brutes  the  powers  themsels 

To  choose  their  herds ; 

Then  Orthodoxy  yet  may  prance. 
And  Learning  in  a  woody  dance, 
And  that  fell  cur  ca'd  Common  Sense, 

That  bites  sae  sair. 
Be  banish'd  o'er  the  sea  to  France : 

Let  him  bark  there. 

Then  Shaw's  and  Dalrymple's  eloquence, 
M'G  ill's  close  nerrous  excellence, 
M'Quhae's  pathetic  manly  sense, 

And  guid  M'Math, 
WV  Smith,  wha  thro'  the  heart  can  glance. 

May  a'  pack  aff. 


xvn. 

HOLY  WILLIE'S  PRATEE. 

"  And  tend  the  godly  in  a  pet  to  pray.'* 

Pop*. 

[Of  this  Barcastic  and  too  daring  poem  nuny  copies  it 
manuscript  were  circulated  while  the  poet  lived,  but 
though  not  unknown  or  unfelt  by  Carrie,  it  continued 
unpublished  till  printed  by  Stewart  with  the  J0I.7 
Beggars,  m  1801.  Holy  Willie  was  a  small  farms*' 
leading  elder  to  Auld,  a  name  well  known  to  all  lovers 
of  Bums ;  austere  in  speech,  scrupulous  m  all  outward 
observances,  and,  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  a  **  pro- 
fessing Christian.*'  He  experienced,  however,  a  "  sore 
fall ;"  he  permitted  himself  to  be  "  filled  fon,"  and  in  a 
moment  when  "self  got  in"  made  free,  it  Is  said,  with 
the  money  of  the  poor  of  the  parish.  His  name  was 
WilUam  Fisher.] 

0  THOU,  wha  in  the  heavens  dost  dwell, 
Wha,  as  it  pleases  best  thysel', 
Sends  ane  to  heaven,  and  ten  to  hell, 

A*  for  thy  glory, 
And  no  for  ony  gude  or  ill 

They'Te  done  afore  thee' 


I  bless  and  praise  thy  matchless  might, 
Whan  thousands  thou  hast  left  in  night, 
That  I  am  here  afore  thy  sight, 

For  gifts  and  grace, 
A  bumin'  and  a  shinin'  light 

To  a'  this  place. 

What  was  I,  or  my  generation. 
That  I  should  get  sic  exaltation, 
I  wha  deserve  sic  just  damnation, 

For  broken  laws. 
Five  thousand  years  'fore  my  creation, 

Thro'  Adam's  cause. 

When  frae  my  mither's  womb  I  fell, 
Thou  might  hae  plunged  me  in  hell. 
To  gnash  my  gums,  to  weep  and  wall. 

In  bumin'  lake, 
Whar  damned  d<>vil8  roar  and  yell, 

Cham'd  to  a  stake. 

Yet  I  am  here  a  chosen  sample ; 

To  show  thy  grace  is  great  and  ample  i 

I'm  here  a  pillar  in  thy  temple, 

Strong  hs  a  rock, 
A  guide,  a  buckler,  an  example, 

To  a'  thy  flock. 

But  yet,  0  Lord !  confess  I  must. 
At  times  I'm  fash'd  wi'  fleshly  lutt; 
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And  sometimes,  too,  wi'  wmrldly  trust, 

Vile  self  gets  in ; 

But  thou  remembers  we  mre  dust, 

Defil'd  in  an. 

0  Lord !  yestreen  thou  kens,  wi*  If  eg — 

Thy  par^n  I  sincerely  beg, 

0 !  may*t  ne*er  be  a  liTin'  plague 

To  my  dishonour, 
An'  I'll  ne*er  lift  a  lawless  leg 

upon  her. 


Besides,  I  farther  maun  allow, 

Wi'  Liizie's  lass,  three  times  I  trow — 

But  Lord,  that  Friday  I  was  fou. 

When  I  eame  near  her. 
Or  else,  thou  kens,  thy  serrant  true 

Wad  ne'er  hae  steer'd  her. 

Maybe  thou  lets  this  fleshly  thorn. 

Beset  thy  serrant  e'en  and  mom. 

Lest  he  owre  high  and  proud  should  turn, 

'Cause  he's  sae  gifted ; 
If  sae,  thy  ban'  maun  e'en  be  borne 

Until  thou  lift  it 

Lord,  bless  thy  chosen  in  this  place, 
For  here  thou  hast  a  chosen  race : 
But  God  confound  their  stubborn  face. 

And  blast  their  name, 
Wha  bring  thy  elders  to  disgrace 

And  public  shame. 

Lord,  mind  Oawn  Hamilton's  deserts. 

He  drinks,  and  swears,  and  plays  at  carts, 

Tet  has  sae  mony  takin'  arts, 

Wi'  grit  and  sma', 
Frae  God's  ain  priests  the  people's  hearts 

He  steals  awa. 

An'  whan  we  chasten'd  him  therefore, 
Thou  kens  how  he  bred  sic  a  splore. 
As  set  the  warld  in  a  roar 

0'  laughin'  at  us  ;— 
Curse  thou  his  basket  and  his  store, 

Kail  and  potatoes. 

Lord,  hear  my  earnest  cry  and  pray'r. 

Against  the  presby fry  of  Ayr ; 

Thy  strong  right  hand.  Lord,  mak  it  bare 

Upo'  their  heads, 
ijord  weigh  it  down,  and  dinna  spare. 

For  their  misdeeds. 

0  Lord  my  God,  that  glib-tongu'd  Aiken, 
My  very  heart  and  saul  are  quakia*, 


^0  think  how  we  stood  groanin*,  shakin', 

And  swat  wi'  dread. 

While  Auld  wi'  hingin  lips  gaed  sneakin* 

And  hung  his  head. 

Lord,  in  the  day  of  yengeance  try  him. 
Lord,  risit  them  wha  did  employ  him. 
And  pass  not  in  thy  mercy  by  'em, 

Nor  hear  their  pray'r ; 
But  for  thy  people's  sake  destroy  'em. 

And  dinna  spare. 

But,  Lord,  remember  me  an  mine, 
Wi'  mercies  temp'ral  and  divine. 
That  I  for  gear  and  grace  may  shine, 

Bxcell'd  by  na&e. 
And  a'  the  glory  shall  be  thine, 
*  Amen,  Amen! 


xvm. 

EPITAPH  ON  HOLT  WILLIE. 

piVo  are  infonnad  hy  Richrooiicl  of  Maachlina,  that 
whan  he  was  cleriE  in  Gavin  Hamilton's  oiBee,  Boras  eami 
in  one  morning  and  said,  **  I  have  josteomposed  a  poem, 
John,  and  ir  70a  will  write  it,  I  will  repeat  it."  He 
repeated  Holjr  Willie's  Prayer  and  Epitaph ;  Hamil^n 
came  in  at  the  moment,  and  having  read  them  with  delight, 
ran  laughing  with  them  in  his  hand  to  Robert  Aiken. 
The  end  of  Holjr  Willie  was  other  than  godljr :  in  one 
of  his  visits  to  Bfaaehline,  he  drank  more  than  was  need 
ful,  fell  into  a  ditch  on  his  way  home,  and  was  foaad 
dead  in  the  morning.] 

Hbbb  Holy  Willie's  sair  worn  clay 

Takes  up  its  last  abode ; 
His  saul  has  ta'en  some  other  way, 

I  fear  tbe  left-hand  road. 

Stop  I  there  he  is,  as  sure's  a  gun. 

Poor,  silly  body,  see  him ; 
Nae  wonder  he's  as  black's  the  grun, 

Obeerre  wha's  standing  wi'  him. 

Tour  bmnstane  devilship  I  see. 
Has  got  him  there  before  ye ; 

But  baud  your  nine-tail  cat  a  wee. 
Till  ance  you've  heard  my  story. 

Tour  pity  I  will  not  implore. 

For  pity  ye  hae  nane ; 
Justice,  alas !  has  gi'en  him  o'er* 

And  m«rey*8  day  is  gami. 


OF  BOBEBT   BUBNS. 
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But  hear  me,  sir,  dell  u  ye  are. 
Look  something  to  your  credit ; 

A  eoof  like  him  wad  stain  your  name. 
If  it  were  kent  ye  did  it 


XIX. 
THE  INVENTOETr 

•«  Ajr<WX«  TO  A  MAKDATB   BT  THS   SITBTITOB 

or  THB   TAZS8. 

p7«  luiT«  h«ard  c€  a  poor  play-actor  who,  by  a  homor- 
ooa  iaraatory  of  bit  aflbeta,  ao  moyad  tba  commissioiiaTi 
of  tba  ioeocia  tax,  tbat  tbay  ramitted  all  claim  on  him 
tbaa  and  (ofvr ;  wa  know  not  tbat  tbis  very  bomoront 
iBTaatory  of  Burnt  bad  any  tocb  affact  on  Mr.  Aikan,  tba 
anrreyor  of  tba  tazei.  It  it  dated  "  Mosegiel,  Febmary 
Ud,  1786,**  and  ia  remarkable  for  wit  and  sprigbtlineta, 
and  for  tbe  information  wbicb  it  giyes  us  of  the  poet*i 
babita,  booaebold,  and  a^icultaral  implements.] 

Sib,  as  your  mandate  did  request, 
I  send  you  here  a  faithfu'  list, 
0*  glides,  an*  gear,  an'  a'  my  graith, 
To  which  I'm  clear  to  gi'e  my  aith. 

/a^prtRM,  thai,  for  carriage  cattle, 
I  have  four  brutes  o'  gallant  mettle. 
As  CTer  drew  afore  a  petUe. 
My  Ian'  afore's*  a  gude  auld  has  been. 
An'  wight,  an'  wilfu'  a'  his  days  been. 
My  Ian  shin's'  a  weel  gaun  fillie, 
Tbat  aft  has  borne  me  hame  frae  Eillie,* 
An'  your  auld  burro'  mony  a  time, 
In  days  when  riding  was  nae  crime — 
But  ance,  whan  in  my  wooing  pride, 
I  like  a  blockhead  boost  to  ride, 
Tbe  wilfu'  creature  sae  I  pat  to, 
(L— d  pardon  a'  my  sins  an'  that  too !) 
I  play'd  my  fillie  sic  a  sharie, 
She's  a'  bederird  with  the  sparie. 
My  for  ahin's^  a  wordy  beast. 
As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  trac'd. 
The  fourth's  a  Highland  Donald  hastie, 
A  d — n'd  red  wud  Kilburnie  blastie  I 
Forbye  a  cowt  o'  cowt's  the  wale, 
As  ever  ran  afore  a  tail. 
If  he  be  spar'd  to  be  a  beast. 
He'll  draw  me  fifteen  pun'  at  least. — 
Wheel  carriages  I  ha'e  but  few, 
Three  carts,  an'  twa  are  feckly  new ; 

I  Tba  fora-borae  on  tbe  left-band  in  tbe  plongb. 

S  The  bindmott  on  tba  laft-baod  in  tbe  ploogh . 
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Ae  auld  wheelbarrow,  mair  for  token, 
Ae  leg  an'  baith  the  trams  are  broken ; 
I  made  a  poker  o'  the  spinle. 
An'  my  auld  mither  brunt  the  trin'le. 

For  men  I've  three  mischierons  .boys. 
Bun  de'ils  for  rantin'  an'  for  noise ; 
A  gaudsman  ane,  a  thrasher  t'other. 
Wee  Davock  bauds  the  nowt  in  fother. 
I  rule  them  as  I  ought,  discreetly. 
An'  aften  labour  them  completely ; 
An'  ay  on  Sundays,  duly,  nightly, 
I  on  the  QuesUons  targe  them  tightly ; 
Till,  faith,  wee  Davock's  tum'd  sae  gleg, 
Tho'  scarcely  langer  than  your  leg, 
He'll  screed  you  aff  Effectual  calling. 
As  fast  as  ony  in  the  dwalling. 
Fve  nane  in  female  servan'  station, 
(Lord  keep  me  ay  frae  a'  temptation !) 
I  ha'e  nae  wife — and  that  my  bliss  is. 
An'  ye  have  laid  nae  tax  on  misses ; 
An'  then,  if  kirk  folks  dinna  clutch  me, 
I  ken  the  devils  darena  touch  me. 
Wi'  weans  I'm  mair  than  weel  contented, 
Heav'n  sent  me  ane  mae  than  I  wanted. 
My  sonsie  smirking  dear-bought  Bess, 
She  stares  the  daddy  in  her  face. 
Enough  of  ought  ye  like  but  grace ; 
But  her,  my  bonnie  sweet  wee  lady, 
I've  paid  enough  for  her  already. 
An'  gin  ye  tax  her  or  her  mither, 
B'  the  L — d !  ye'se  get  them  a'thegither. 

And  now,  remember,  Mr.  Aiken, 
Nae  kind  of  license  out  I'm  takln' ; 
Frae  this  time  forth,  I  do  declare 
I'se  ne'er  ride  horse  nor  hixxie  mair ; 
Thro'  dirt  and  dub  for  life  I'll  paidle, 
Ere  I  sae  dear  pay  for  a  saddle ; 
My  travel  a'  on  foot  I'll  shank  it, 
Fve  sturdy  bearers,  Qude  be  thankit. 
The  kirk  and  you  may  tak'  you  that, 
It  puts  but  little  in  your  pat ; 
Sae  dinna  put  me  in  your  buke. 
Nor  for  my  ten  white  shillings  luke. 

This  list  wi'  my  ain  hand  I  wrote  it. 
The  day  and  date  as  under  noted ; 
Then  know  all  ye  whom  it  concerns, 
Subtcripti  huie  Bobbbt  Fvbnb. 


8  Kilmarnock. 

4  Tbe  bindmott  borte  on  tbe  right-band  in  tbe  ploogh 
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THE  POETICAL  WORKS 


THE  HOLT  FAIR. 

A  robe  of  aeemiiif  troth  and  truft 

Hid  crafty  obaervation; 
And  Mcret  hung,  with  poiionM  enut, 

The  dirk  of  Defamation : 
k  mask  that  like  the  gorget  showed, 

Dye-varying  on  the  pigeon;   . 
And  for  a  mantle  large  and  broad, 

He  wrapt  him  in  Religion. 

Htpockmt  ▲•la-modx. 

[The  scene  of  thia  fine  poem  ii  the  ehnrchyard  of 
Maushline,  and  the  rabject  handled  eo  cleverly  and 
■harply  is  the  laxity  of  manners  visible  in  matters  so 
■o  emn  and  terrible  as  the  administration  of  the  sacrament. 
"This  was  indeed,'*  says  Lockhart,  "  an  extraordinary 
performance :  no  partisan  of  any  sect  could  whisper  that 
malice  hnd  formed  its  principal  inspiration,  or  that  its- 
chief  attraction  lay  in  the  boldness  with  which  indi- 
viduals, entitled  and  accustomed  to  respect,  were  held 
op  to  ridicule :  it  was  acknowledged,  amidst  the  sternest 
mntterings  of  wrath,  that  mitional  mannera  were  once 
more  in  the  hands  of  a  national  poet.'*  "  It  is  no  doubt,** 
■ays  Hogg,  **a  reckless  piece  of  satire,  but  it  is  a  clever 
one,  and  must  have  cut  to  the  bone.  But  much  as  I 
admire  the  poem  I  must  r^ret  that  it  is  partly  borrowed 
from  Fergasson.**] 

Upon  a  simmer  Sunday  mom, 

When  Nature's  face  is  fair, 
I  walked  forth  to  view  the  com. 

An'  snuff  the  caller  air. 
The  rising  sun  owre  Galston  muirs, 

Wi'  glorious  light  was  glintin' ; 
The  hares  were  hirplin  down  the  twn, 

!rhe  lav'rocks  thej  were  chantin' 

Fu'  sweet  that  day. 

As  lightsomely  I  glowr'd  abroad. 

To  see  a  scene  sae  gay, 
Three  hizxies,  early  at  the  road. 

Cam  skelpin  up  the  way ; 
Twa  had  manteeles  o'  dolefti'  black, 

But  ane  wi'  lyart  lining ; 
The  third,  that  gaed  a-wee  a-baok, 

Was  in  the  fashion  shining 

Fu'  gay  that  day. 

The  twa  appeared  like  sisters  twin. 

In  feature,  form,  an'  claes  ; 
Their  visage,  withered,  lang,  an'  thin. 

An'  sour  as  ony  slaes : 
The  third  cam  up,  hap-step-an'-lowp, 

As  light  as  ony  lambie. 
An'  wi'  a  curchie  low  did  stoop, 

A^  40on  as  e'er  she  saw  me. 

Fa'  kind  that  day. 


Wi'  bonnet  aff,  quoth  I,  *' Sweet  ^ass, 

I  think  ye  seem  to  ken  me; 
I'm  sure  I've  seen  that  bonnie  face, 

But  yet  I  canna  name  ye." 
Quo'  she,  an'  laughin'  as  she  spak. 

An'  taks  me  by  the  hands, 
'*Ye,  for  my  sake,  hae  gi'en  the  feck. 

Of  a'  the  ten  commands 

A  screed  some  day. 

'*  My  name  is  Fun — ^your  cronie  dear. 

The  nearest  friend  ye  hae ; 
An'  this  is  Superstition  here. 

An'  that's  Hypocrisy. 
I'm  gaun  to  Mauchline  holy  fair. 

To  spend  an  hour  in  daffin : 
Gin  ye'll  go  there,  yon  runkl'd  pair, 

We  will  get  famous  laughin' 

At  them  this  day. 


f> 


Quoth  I,  "  With  a'  my  heart  I'll  do't ; 

I'll  get  my  Sunday's  sark  on. 
An'  meet  you  on  the  holy  spot ; 

Faith,  we'se  hae  fine  remarkin'  I" 
Then  I  gaed  hame  at  crowdie-time 

An'  soon  I  made  me  ready ; 
For  roads  were  clad,  frae  side  to  side, 

Wi'  monie  a  wearie  body. 

In  droves  that  day. 

Here  farmers  gash,  in  ridin'  graith 

Gaed  hoddin  by  their  cottars ; 
There,  swankies  young,  in  braw  braid-daitn, 

Are  springin'  o'er  the  gutters. 
The  lasses,  skelpin  barefit,  thrang. 

In  silks  an'  scarlets  glitter ; 
Wi'  sweet-milk  cheese,  in  monie  a  whang. 

An'  farls  bak'd  wi'  butter, 

Fu'  crump  that  day. 

When  by  the  plate  we  set  our  nose, 

Weel  heaped  up  wi'  ha'pence, 
A  greedy  glowr  Black  Bonnet  throws, 

An'  we  maun  draw  our  tippence. 
Then  in  we  go  to  see  the  show, 

On  ev'ry  side  they're  gath'rin', 
Some  carrying  dails,  some  chairs  an'  8tooh^ 

An'  some  are  busy  blethrin' 

Right  lend  that  day. 

Here  stands  a  shed  to  fend  the  show'n, 

An'  screen  our  countra  gentry, 
There,  racer  Jess,  and  twa-three  wh-res. 

Are  blinkin'  at  the  entry. 


OP  EGBERT   BURNS. 
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Here  rite  a  rmw  of  titlin'  jades, 
Wi'  keaTing  breast  and  bare  neck. 

An'  there  a  batch  o'  wabster  lads, 
Blackgaarding  trm%  Kilmarnock 

For  fun  this  day. 

'  Here  some  are  tbinkin'  on  their  sins, 

An'  some  npo'  their  claes ; 
Ane  curses  feet  that  fyVd  his  shins, 

Anither  sighs  an'  prays : 
On  this  hand  sits  a  chosen  swatch, 

Wi'  screw'd  up  grace-proud  faces ; 
On  that  a  set  o'  chaps  at  watch, 
Thrang  winkin'  on  the  lasses 

To  chairs  that  day. 

O  happy  is  that  man  an'  blest ! 

Nae  wonder  that  it  pride  him  I 
Wha's  ain  dear  lass  that  he  likes  best, 

Comes  clinkin'  down  beside  him ; 
Wi'  arm  repos'd  on  the  chair  back. 

He  sweetly  does  compose  him ; 
Which,  by  degrees,  slips  round  her  neck, 

An's  loof  upon  her  bosom, 

Unkenn*d  that  day. 

Now  a'  the  congregation  o'er 

Is  silent  expectation : 
For  Hoodie  speels  the  holy  door, 

Wi'  tidings  o'  damnation. 
Should  Homie,  as  in  ancient  days, 

'Mang  sons  o'  God  present  him, 
The  vera  sight  o'  Moodie's  face, 

To's  ain  bet  hame  had  sent  him 

Wi'  fright  that  day. 

• 

Hear  how  he  clears  the  points  o'  faith 

Wi'  raUin'  an'  wi'  thumpin'  I 
Now  meekly  calm,  now  wild  in  wrath, 

He's  stampin  an'  he's  jumpin' ! 
His  lengthen'd  chin,  his  tum'd-up  snout. 

His  eldritch  squeel  and  gestures, 
Oh,  how  they  fire  the  heart  doTOUt, 

Like  cantharidian  plasters, 

On  sic  a  day. 

But  hark !  the  tent  has  chang'd  its  voice : 

There's  peace  an'  rest  nae  langer : 
For  a'  the  real  judges  rise, 

They  canna  sit  for  anger. 
Smith  opens  out  his  cauld  harangues, 

On  practice  and  on  morals ; 
An'  aff  the  godly  pour  in  thrangs, 

1 3  gie  the  jars  an'  barrels 

A  lift  that  day. 


What  signifies  his  barren  shine. 
Of  moral  pow'rs  and  reason  7 
His  English  style,  an'  gestures  fine, 

Are  a'  clean  out  o'  season. 
Like  Socrates  or  Antonine, 
..    Or  some  auld  pagan  heathen. 
The  moral  man  he  does  define, 
But  ne'er  a  word  o'  faith  in 

That's  right  that  day. 

In  guid  tiflM  comes  an  antidote 

Against  sic  poison'd  nostrum ; 
For  Peebles,  frae  the  water-fit. 

Ascends  the  holy  rostrum : 
See,  up  he's  got  the  word  o'  God, 

An'  meek  an'  mim  has  yiew'd  it. 
While  Common-Sense  has  ta'en  the  road. 

An'  aff,  an'  up  the  Cowgate,^ 

Fast,  fast,  that  day. 

Wee  Miller,  neist  the  guard  relieyes, 

An'  orthodoxy  raibles, 
Tho'  in  his  heart  he  weel  believes. 

An'  thinks  it  auld  wives'  fables : 
But  faith  I  the  birkie  wants  a  manse. 

So,  oannily  he  hums  them  ; 
Altho'  his  carnal  wit  an'  sense 

Like  hafflins-ways  o'ercomes  him 

At  times  that  day. 

Now  but  an'  ben,  the  Change-house  fills' 

Wi'  yill-caup  commentators : 
Here's  crying  out  for  bakes  and  gills, 

An'  there  the  pint-stowp  clatters; 
While  thick  an'  thrang,  an'  loud  an'  lang, 

Wi*  logic,  an'  wi'  scripture, 
They  raise  a  din^  that,  in  the  end, 

Is  like  to  breed  a  rupture 

0'  wrath  that  day. 

Leeze  me  on  drink !  it  gies  us  mair 

Than  either  school  or  college  : 
It  kindles  wit,  it  waukens  lair. 

It  pangs  us  fou'  o'  knowledge. 
Be't  whisky  gill,  or  penny  whecp, 

Or  ony  stronger  potion. 
It  never  fails,  on  drinking  deep, 

To  kittle  up  our  notion 

By  night  or  day. 

The  lads  an'  lasses,  blythely  bent 

To  mind  baith  saul  an'  body. 
Sit  round  the  table,  weel  content, 

An'  steer  about  the  toddy. 


1  A  ttoet  K)  called,  which  facet  the  tent  in  Mauckiue. 


On  this  ane*8  dress,  an'  that  ane's  leak. 
They're  making  obserrations ; 

While  some  are  ooxie  i'  the  neuk, 
An'  formin'  assignations 

To  meet  some  day. 

But  now  the  Lord's  ain  trumpet  touts, 

Till  a'  the  hills  are  rairin', 
^n'  echoes  back  return  the  shouts : 

Black  Russell  is  na'  sparin' : 
His  piercing  words,  like  Highlan'  swords, 

DiTide  the  joints  and  marrow ; 
GUs  talk  o'  Hell,  where  deTils  dwell. 

Our  Tera  sauls  does  harrow* 

Wi'  fright  that  day. 

A  yast,  onbottom'd  boundless  pit, 

Fill'd  fou  o'  lowin'  brunstane, 
Wha's  ragin'  flame,  an'  scorchin'  heat, 

Wad  melt  the  hardest  whun-stane ! 
The  half  asleep  start  up  wi'  fear. 

An'  think  they  hear  it  roarin'. 
When  presently  it  does  appear, 

'Twas  but  some  neibor  snorin' 

Asleep  that  day. 

'Twad  be  owre  lang  a  tale  to  tell 

How  monie  stories  past. 
An'  how  they  crowded  to  the  yill. 

When  they  were  a'  dismist : 
How  drink  gaed  round,  in  cogs  an'  caups, 

Amang  the  furms  an'  benches : 
An'  cheese  an'  bread,  frae  women's  laps, 

Was  dealt  about  in  lunches, 

An'  dawds  that  day. 

In  comes  a  gaucie,  gash  guidwife. 

An'  sits  down  by  the  fire. 
Syne  draws  her  kebbuck  an'  her  knife ; 

The  lasses  they  are  shyer. 
The  auld  guidmen,  about  the  grace, 

Frae  side  to  side  they  bother, 
Till  some  ane  by  his  bonnet  lays, 

An'  gi'es  them't  like  a  tether, 

Fu'  lang  that  day. 

Waesucks  t  for  him  that  gets  nae  lass. 

Or  lasses  that  hae  naething ; 
Sma'  need  has  he  to  say  a  grace. 

Or  melrie  his  braw  claithing  t 
0  wives,  be  mindfu'  ance  yoursel 

How  bonnie  lads  ye  wanted, 


An'  dinna,  for  a  kebbuck-heel, 
Let  lasses  be  affronted 

On  sio  a  day  I 

Now  Clinkumbell,  wi'  ratlin  tow. 

Begins  to  jow  an*  croon ; 
Some  swagger  hame,  the  best  they  dow. 

Some  wait  the  afternoon. 
At  slaps  the  billies  halt  a  blink. 

Till  lasses  strip  their  shoon : 
Wi'  faith  an'  hope,  an'  love  an'  drink. 

They're  a'  in  famous  tune 

For  crack  that  day. 

How  monie  hearts  this  day  converts 

0'  sinners  and  o'  lasses ! 
Their  hearts  o'  stane,  gin  night,  are  gane, 

As  saft  as  ony  flesh  is. 
There's  some  are  fou  o'  love  divine ; 

There's  some  are  fou  o'  brandy ; 
An'  monie  jobs  that  day  begin 

May  end  in  houghmagandie 

Some  ither  day. 


I  8hakap«are*8  Hajnlet. 

•  Alluding  to  a  aeoffiaf  bftUad  which  was  mad*  oa  tfa« 


THE  ORDINATION. 

«  For  aenae  they  little  owe  to  rrngal  heav'jn— 
To  plaoaa  the  mob  thajr  hide  the  little  giv*n.'* 

[Thia  sarcaatic  aally  waa  written  on  the  ndmiseion  of 
Mr.  Mackinlay,  aa  one  of  the  miniatera  to  the  Liigh,  oi 
parochial  Kirk  of  Kilmarnock,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1786 
That  reverend  peraon  waa  an  Aald  Light  pmfeaaor,  and 
hia  ordination  incedaAd  all  the  New  Lighta,  hence  the 
bitter  levity  of  the  poem.  Theae  diaaenaiona  have  long 
aince  paat  away :  Mackinlay,  a  piona  and  kind-hearted 
aincere  man,  lived  down  all  the  peraonaliiiea  of  the  ntire, 
and  though  unwelcome  at  firat,  he  aoon  learned  to  r^ard 
them  only  as  a  proof  of  the  powera  of  the  poet.] 

Kilmarnock  wabsters  fidge  an'  claw, 

An'  pour  your  creeshle  nations ; 
An'  ye  wha  leather  rax  an'  draw, 

Of  a'  denominations, 
Swith  to  the  Laigh  Kirk,  ane  an'  a'. 

An'  there  tak  up  your  stations; 
Then  aff  to  Begbie's  in  a  raw. 

An'  pour  dirine  libations 

For  joy  this  day. 

Curst  Common-Sense,  that  imp  o'  hell. 
Cam  in  wi'  Maggie  Lauder ;' 


■dmiaaion  of  the  late  reverend  and  worthy  Mr.  Liadanf 
to  the  Laigh  Kirk. 
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But  OUpbant  aft  made  ber  yeU, 
An'  Roflsell  sair  misea'd  her; 

This  day  Mackinlaj  taka  the  flail, 
AdI  he's  the  boy  will  bland  her  I 

He'll  clap  a  shangan  on  her  tail. 
An'  set  the  bairns  to  dand  her 

Wi'  dirt  this  day. 

Ifak  baste  an'  torn  king  Dayid  owre, 

An'  lilt  wi'  holy  clangor ; 
0*  denble  yerse  come  gie  us  four, 

An'  skirl  np  the  Bangor : 
This  day  the  Kirk  kicks  up  a  stoure, 

Nae  mair  the  knaTes  shall  wrang  her, 
For  Heresy  is  in  her  pow'r, 

And  gloriously  she'll  whang  her 

Wi'  pith  this  day. 

Come,  let  a  proper  text  be  read, 

An'  touch  it  aff  wl'  yigour, 
How  graceless  Ham*  leugh  at  his  dad. 

Which  made  Canaan  a  niger ; 
Or  Pbinea^  droTO  the  murdering  blade, 

Wi'  wh-re-abhorring  rigour ; 
Or  Zipporah,*  the  scauldin'  jad. 

Was  like  a  bluidy  tiger 

r  th'  inn  that  day. 

There,  try  his  mettle  on  the  creed. 

And  bind  him  down  wi'  caution, 
That  stipend  is  a  carnal  weed 

He  taks  but  for  the  fashion ; 
And  gie  him  o'er  the  flock,  to  feed, 

And  punish  each  transgression ; 
Especial,  rams  that  cross  the  breed, 

Gie  them  sufBcient  threshin', 

Spare  them  nae  day. 

Now,  auld  Kilmarnock,  cock  thy  tail, 

And  toss  thy  horns  fu'  canty ; 
Nae  mair  thoult  rowte  out-owre  the  dale. 

Because  thy  pasture's  scanty ; 
For  lapfu's  large  o'  gospel  kail 

Shall  fill  thy  crib  in  plenty, 
An'  runts  o'  grace  the  pick  and  w&le. 

No  gi'en  by  way  o'  dainty. 

But  ilka  day. 

Nae  mair  by  Babel's  streams  we'll  weep. 

To  think  upon  our  Zion ; 
And  hing  our  fiddles  up  to  sleep. 

Like  baby-clouts  a-dryin' : 


ij  m.  tt.  t  Nambers,  xxw.  8. 

*Ea*lu,lr.». 


Come,  screw  the  pegs,  wi'  tunefii'  cheep, 
And  o'er  the  thairms  be  tryin' ; 

Oh,  rare !  to  see  our  elbucks  wheep. 
An'  a'  like  lamb-Uils  flyin' 

Fu'  fast  this  day! 

Lang  Patronage,  wi'  rod  o'  aim. 

Has  shor'd  the  Kirk's  undoin', 
As  lately  Fenwick,  sair  forfaim. 

Has  proTen  to  its  ruin : 
Our  patron,  honest  man !  Glencaim, 

He  saw  mischief  was  brewin' ; 
And  like  a  godly  elect  bairn 

He's  wal'd  us  out  a  true  ane, 

And  sound  this  day. 

Now,  Robinson,  harangue  nae  mair. 

But  steek  your  gab  for  erer : 
Or  try  the  wicked  town  of  Ayr, 

For  there  they'll  think  you  cleyer: 
Or,  nae  reflection  on  your  lear. 

Ye  may  commence  a  shayer ; 
Or  to  the  Netherton  repair. 

And  turn  a  carpet-weayer 

Aff-hand  this  day. 

Mutrie  and  you  were  just  a  match. 

We  neyer  had  sic  twa  drones : 
Auld  Homie  did  the  Laigh  Kirk  watch. 

Just  like  a  winkin'  baudrons : 
And  ay'  he  catch'd  the  tither  wretch. 

To  fry  them  in  his  caudrons; 
But  now  his  honour  maun  detach, 

Wi'  a'  his  brimstane  squadrons, 

Fast,  fast  this  day. 

See,  see  auld  Orthodoxy's  faes 

She's  swingein'  through  the  city ; 
Hark,  how  the  nine-tail'd  cat  she  plays  1 

I  yow  it's  unco  pretty : 
There,  Learning,  with  his  Greekish  face^ 

Grunts  out  some  Latin  ditty ; 
And  Common  Sense  is  gaun,  she  says. 

To  mak  to  Jamie  Beattie 

Her  plaint  this  day. 

But  there's  Morality  himsel'. 

Embracing  all  opinions ; 
Hear,  how  he  gies  the  tither  yell 

Between  his  twa  companions  ; 
See,  how  she  peels  the  skin  an'  fell. 

As  ane  were  peelin'  onions ! 
Now  there— they're  packed  aff  to  hell. 

And  banished  our  dominions, 

Henceforth  this  day. 
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0,  happy  day  1  rejoice,  rejoice ! 

Come  boase  about  the  porter  I 
Morality's  demure  decoys 

Shall  here  nae  mair  find  quarter : 
Macldnlay,  Russell,  are  the  boys, 

That  Heresy  can  torture : 
They'll  gie  her  on  a  rape  a  hoyse, 

And  cowe  her  measure  shorter 

By  th'  head  some  day. 

Gome,  bring  the  tither  mutchkin  in, 

And  here's  for  a  conclusion, 
To  every  New  Light'  mother's  son. 

From  this  time  forth  Confusion : 
If  mair  they  deaTe  us  wi'  their  din. 

Or  Patronage  intrusion. 
We'll  light  a  spunk,  and  eVry  skin. 

We'll  rin  them  aff  in  fusion 

Like  oil,  some  day. 


xxn. 

THE   CALF. 

TO  THl   BSY.   MB.   JAinES   STBVEN, 

On  hU  text,  Malachi,  It.  8. — **  And  ye  shall  go  forth, 
and  grow  ap  at  Calvb»  of  the  stall.'* 

[The  jingh  wnich  this  little  poem  raised  against 
Bteren  ni-as  a  Inod  one.  Bams  composed  it  daring  the 
sermon  to  which  it  relates  and  repeated  it  to  Gavin 
Hamilton,  with  whom  he  happened  on  that  day  to  dine. 
The  Calf— for  the  name  it  seems  stuck— came  to  Lon- 
don, where  the  younger  bmther  of  Bums  heard  him 
preach  in  Co?ent  Garden  Chapel,  in  1790.] 

Right,  Sir  t  your  text  I'll  proTO  it  true, 

Though  Heretics  may  laugh ; 
For  instance ;  there's  yoursel'  just  now, 

God  knows,  an  unco  Calf  I 

And  should  some  patron  be  so  kind. 

As  bless  you  wi'  a  kirk, 
I  doubt  na.  Sir,  but  then  we'll  find, 

Ye're  still  as  great  a  Stirk. 

But,  if  the  loTcr's  raptur'd  hour 

Shall  ever  be  your  lot, 
Forbid  it,  ev'ry  heaTcnly  power, 

Tou  e'er  should  be  a  stot ! 

t  *(  New  Light**  Is  a  eant  phrase  in  the  West  of  Seot- 
laad,  for  those  religions  opinions  which  Dr.  Taylor  of 
NonMrith  has  defMided. 


Tho',  when  some  kind,  connubial  dear. 

Your  but-and-ben  adorns. 
The  like  has  been  that  you  may  wear 

A  noble  head  of  horns. 

And  in  your  lug,  most  rcTerend  James, 
To  hear  you  roar  and  rowte. 

Few  men  o'  sense  will  doubt  your  claims 
To  rank  amang  the  nowte. 

And  when  ye're  number'd  wi'  the  dead, 

Below  a  grassy  hillock, 
Wi'  justice  they  may  mark  your  head — 

**  Here  lies  a  famous  Bullock !" 


XXUI. 

TO  JAMES  SMITH. 

*<  Friendship !  raysterions  cement  of  the  soul ! 

Bweet*ner  of  life  and  solder  of  society ! 

I  owe  thee  much ! — ** 

Blaie. 

[The  James  Smith,  to  whom  this  epistle  is  addressed, 
was  at  that  time  a  smnll  shopkeeper  in  Mauchline,  and 
the  comrade  or  mther  follower  of  the  poet  m  all  his 
merry  expeditions  with  **  Yill-caup  commentators.'*  He 
was  present  m  Posie  Nansie's  when  the  Jolly  Beggars 
t  St  dawned  on  the  fancy  of  Bums :  the  comrades  of  tite 
poet's  heart  were  not  generally  very  successful  in  life  : 
Smith  left  Mauchline,  and  established  a  calico-printing 
manufactory  at  Avon  near  Linlithgow,  where  his  friend 
found  him  in  all  appearance  prosperous  in  1789:  bat  thit 
wveflot  to  last ;  he  failed  in  his  speculations  and  went 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  died  early.  His  wit  was  ready^ 
and  his  manners  lively  and  unaffected.] 

Dkar  Smith,  the  sleest,  paukie  thief. 
That  e'er  attempted  stealth  or  rief. 
Ye  surely  hae  some  warlock-breef 

Owre  human  hearts ; 
For  ne'er  a  bosom  yet  was  prief 

Against  your  arts. 

For  me,  I  swear  by  sun  an'  moon. 
And  CT'ry  star  that  blinks  aboon, 
Te  re  cost  me  twenty  pair  o'  shoon 

Just  gaun  to  see  you ; 
And  ev'ry  ither  pair  that's  done, 

Mair  ta'en  Fm  wi'  you. 

That  auld  capricious  carlin.  Nature, 
To  mak  amends  for  scrimpit  stature, 
She's  tum'd  you  aff,  a  human  creaturo 

On  her  first  plan ; 
And  in  her  freaks,  on  every  feature 

She's  wrote,  the  MaiL 
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Just  now  pTe  ta'en  the  fit  o'  rhyme, 
Ifj  barmie  noddle*a  working  prime, 
If 7  fancy  yerkit  it  up  sublime 

Wi'  hasty  summon : 
Hac  jt  a  leisure-moment's  time 

To  hear  what's  oomin'  7 

Sams  rhyme  a  neighbour's  name  to  lash ; 
Some  rhyme  (Tain  thought!)  for  needfu'  cash: 
Some  rhyme  to  court  the  countra  clash, 

An'  raise  a  din ; 
For  me,  an  aim  I  nerer  fash ; 

I  rhyme  for  fun. 

The  star  that  rules  my  luckless  lot, 

Has  fated  me  the  russet  coat. 

An'  damn'd  my  fortune  to  the  groat ; 

But  in  requit, 
Has  blest  me  with  a  random  shot 

O*  countra  wit 

This  while  my  notion's  ta'en  a  sklent. 
To  try  my  fate  in  guid  black  prent; 
But  still  the  mair  I'm  that  way  bent, 

Something  cries  *<  Hooliet 
I  rod  you,  honest  man,  tak  tent  I 

Ye'U  shaw  your  folly. 

**  There's  ither  poets  much  your  betters. 
Far  seen  in  Greek,  deep  men  q'  letters, 
Hae  thought  they  had  ensur'd  their  debtors, 

A'  future  ages : 
Now  moths  deform  in  shapeless  tatters, 

Their  unknown  pages." 

Then  farewell  hopes  o'  laurel-boughs. 
To  garland  my  poetic  brows ! 
Henceforth  I'll  rove  where  busy  ploughs 

Are  whistling  thrang, 
An'  teach  the  lanely  heights  an'  howes 

My  rustic  sang. 

ni  wander  on,  with  tentless  heed 
How  never-halting  moments  speed. 
Till  fate  shall  snap  the  brittle  thread ; 

Then,  all  unknown, 
m  lay  me  with  th'  inglorious  dead. 

Forgot  and  gone! 

But  why  o'  death  begin  a  tale  7 
Just  now  we're  living  sound  and  hale, 
Then  top  and  maintop  crowd  the  sail, 

Heave  care  o'er  side ! 
Aad  large,  before  eigoyment's  gale. 

Let's  tak  the  tide. 


This  life,  sae  far's  I  understand. 
Is  a'  enchanted  fairy  land. 
Where  pleasure  is  the  magic  wand. 

That,  wielded  right, 
Maks  hours  like  minutes,  hand  in  hand. 

Dance  by  fu'  light. 

The  magic  wand  then  let  us  wield ; 
For,  ance  that  five-an'-forty's  speel'd. 
See  crazy,  weary,  joyless  eild, 

Wi»  wrinkl'd  face, 
Comes  hostin',  hirplin',  owre  the  field, 

Wi'  creepin'  pace. 

When  ance  life's  day  draws  near  the  gloamin', 
Then  fareweel  vacant  careless  roamin' ; 
An'  fareweel  cheerfu'  tankards  foamin'. 

An'  social  noise ; 
An'  fareweel  dear,  deluding  woman  I 

The  joy  of  joys  1 

0  Life  I  how  pleasant  in  thy  morning, 
Toung  Fancy's  rays  the  hills  adorning  1 
Cold-pausing  Caution's  lesson  scorning^ 

We  frisk  away. 
Like  school-boys,  at  th'  expected  warning. 

To  joy  and  play. 

We  wander  there,  we  wander  here. 
We  eye  the  rose  upon  the  brier. 
Unmindful  that  the  thorn  is  near, 

Among  the  leaves ; 
And  tho'  the  puny  wound  appear, 

Short  while  it  grieves. 

Some,  lucky,  find  a  flow'ry  spot, 
For  which  they  never  toil'd  nor  swat ; 
They  drink  the  sweet  and  eat  the  fat. 

But  care  or  pain ; 
And,  haply,  eye  the  barren  hut 

With  high  disdain. 

With  steady  aim  some  Fortune  chase; 
Keen  hope  does  ev'ry  sinew  brace ; 
Thro'  fair,  thro'  foul,  they  urge  the  race. 

And  seize  the  prey ; 
Then  cannie,  in  some  cozie  place. 

They  close  the  day 

And  others,  like  your  humble  servan', 
Poor  wights !  nae  rules  nor  roads  obserrin' ; 
To  right  or  left,  eternal  swerrin', 

They  zig-zag  on ; 
'Till  curst  with  age,  obscure  an'  starvin', 

They  aften  groan. 
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AIm  !  what  bitter,  ton  ftn'  Btraining — 
But  truce  with  peeyish,  poor  complaining ! 
k  fortune's  fickle  Luna  waning  ? 

£*en  let  her  gang ! 
Beneath  what  light  she  has  remaining, 

Let's  sing  our  sang. 

Mj  pen  I  here  fling  to  the  door, 

And  kneel,  "  Ye  Pow'rs,"  and  warm  implore, 

*'  Tho*  I  should  wander  terra  e'er, 

In  sU  her  climes. 
Grant  me  but  this,  I  ask  no  more. 

Ay  rowth  o'  rhymes. 

**  Gie  dreeping  roasts  to  countra  lairds, 
Till  icicles  hing  frae  their  beards ; 
Gtie  fine  braw  claes  to  fine  life-guards. 

And  maids  of  honour  I 
And  yill  an'  whisky  gie  to  cairds. 

Until  they  sconner. 

"  A  title,  Dempster  merits  it ; 

A  garter  gie  to  Willie  Pitt ; 

Gie  wealth  to  some  be-ledger'd  cit. 

In  cent  per  cent. 
But  giTe  me  real,  sterling  wit. 

And  I'm  content. 

"While  ye  are  pleas'd  to  keep  me  hale, 
m  sit  down  o'er  my  scanty  meal, 
Be't  water-brose,  or  muslin-kail, 

Wi'  cheerfu'  face. 
As  tang's  the  muses  dinna  fail 

To  say  the  grace." 

An  anxious  e'e  I  noTor  throws 
Behint  my  lug,  or  by  my  nose ; 
I  Jouk  beneath  misfortune's  blows 

As  weel's  I  may ; 
Sworn  foe  to  sorrow,  care,  and  prose, 

I  rhyme  away. 

0  ye  douce  folk,  that  Hto  by  rule, 
GraTe,  tideless-blooded,  calm  and  cool, 
Compar'd  wi'  you— O  fool !  fool !  fool  I 

How  much  unlike  1 
four  hearts  are  just  a  standing  pool. 

Tour  Uyos  a  dyke ' 

Nae  hair-brain'd,  sentimental  traces. 
In  your  nnletter'd  nameless  faces  I 
In  arioso  trills  and  graces 

Ye  noTer  stray. 
But  graTisaimo,  lolemn  basses 

Te  hum  away. 


Ye  are  sae  grare,  nae  doubt  ye're  wise; 

Nae  ferly  tho'  ye  do  despise 

The  hairum-scarum,  ram-stam  boys, 

The  rattling  squad : 
I  see  you  upward  cast  your  eyes — 

Ye  ken  the  road— 

Whilst  I — but  I  shall  baud  me  there-^ 
Wi'  you  I'll  scarce  gang  ony  where — 
Then,  Jamie,  I  shall  say  nae  mair, 

But  quat  my  sang, 
Content  wi'  you  to  mak  a  pair, 

Whare'er  I  gftng. 


xxrv. 

THE  VISION. 

DUAN  riRST.* 


[The  Vision  and  the  Briggt  of  Ayr,  are  said  by  J^Uff 
to  be  "  the  only  pieces  by  Bums  which  can  be  clewed 
nnder  the  head  of  pare  fiction  :**  but  Tarn  o*  Shaater 
and  twenty  other  of  his  compositions  hare  an  aqoa. 
right  to  be  classed  with  works  of  fiction.  The  edil.  m 
of  this  poem  published  at  Kilmaruock,  diflers  in  some 
particulars  from  the  edition  which  followed  in  Edi]»> 
burgh.  The  maiden  whose  foot  was  so  handsome  as  to 
match  that  of  Coila,  was  a  Bess  at  first,  but  old  aflfectioa 
triumphed,  and  Jean,  for  whom  the  honour  was  flrom 
the  first  designed,  regained  her  place.  The  robe  of 
Coila,  too,  was  expanded,  so  far  indeed  that  she  got 
more  cloth  than  she  could  well  carry.] 

Thk  sun  had  clos'd  the  winter  day. 
The  curlers  quat  their  roaring  play, 
An'  hunger'd  maukin  ta'en  her  way 

To  kail-yards  green. 
While  faithless  snaws  ilk  step  betray 

Whare  she  has  been. 

The  thresher's  weary  flingin'-tree 
The  lee-lang  day  had  tired  me ; 
And  when  the  day  had  clos'd  his  e'e 

Far  i'  the  west, 
Ben  i'  the  spence,  right  pensivelie, 

I  gaed  to  rest. 

There,  lanely,  by  the  ingle-oheek, 
I  sat  and  ey'd  the  spewing  reek. 
That  fill'd,  wi'  hoast-proToking  smeek. 

The  auld  clay  biggin' ; 
An'  heard  the  restless  rattons  squeak 

About  the  riggin*. 


I  Duanf  a  term  of  Ossian*s  for  the  different  diTiai< 
of  a  digressiTe  poem.    See  bis  **  Cath-Lnida,"  vol.  it.  of 
MaopberaoB*!  trendartoa. 
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in  in  tUf  motde,  misty  clime. 

And  such  a  leg  I  my  bonnie  Jean 

I  Iwekward  muMd  on  WMtet  time. 

Could  only  peer  it ; 

How  I  b«d  spent  my  youthfki'  prime. 

8ae  straught,  sae  taper,  tight,  and  clean. 

An'  done  nae  thing. 

Nane  else  came  near  it 

But  etringin'  blethers  up  in  rhyme, 

For  fools  to  sing. 

Her  mantle  large,  of  greenish  hue. 

My  gazing  wonder  chiefly  drew ; 

Had  I  to  gnid  ndriGe  but  harkit, 

Deep  lights  and  shades,  bold-mingling,  threw 

I  might,  by  this  hae  led  a  market. 

A  lustre  grand ; 

Or  stmttad  in  a  bank  an'  clarkit 

And  seem'd  to  my  astonish'd  riew. 

My  cash-account: 

A  well-known  land. 

WhUe  here,  half-mad,  half-fed,  half-sarkit. 

Is  a'  th'  amount 

Here,  riTcrs  in  the  sea  were  lost ; 

There,  mountains  to  the  skies  were  tost : 

I  started,  mntt'ring,  blockhead  I  coof  t 

Here,  tumbling  billows  mark'd  the  coast,- 

And  heaT'd  on  high  my  waukit  loof, 

With  surging  foam ; 

To  swear  by  a'  yon  starry  roof, 

There,  distant  shone  Art's  lofty  boast, 

Or  some  rash  aith. 

The  lordly  dome. 

Hint  I,  henceforth,  would  be  rhyme-proof 

• 

Till  my  last  breath— 

Here,  Doon  pour'd  down  his  far-fetch'd  floods ; 

w 

There,  well-fed  Irwine  stately  thuds : 

Wken,  dick  I  the  string  the  snick  did  draw : 

Auld  hermit  Ayr  staw  thro'  his  woods. 

And,  jeel  the  door  gaed  to  the  wa' ; 

On  to  the  shore : 

An'  by  my  ingle-lowe  I  saw, 

And  many  a  lesser  torrent  scuds. 

Now  bleezin'  bright, 

With  seeming  roar 

A  li|^t  outlandish  hizsie,  braw 

Come  full  in  sight 

Low,  in  a  sandy  yalley  spread. 

^0 

An  ancient  borough  rear'd  her  head ; 

T«  need  na  doubt,  I  held  my  wisht ; 

Still,  as  in  Scottish  story  read. 

Hie  Infant  aith,  half-form'd,  was  crusht ; 

She  boasts  a  race, 

I  f^wr'd  as  eerie's  I'd  been  dusht 

To  ei'ry  nobler  rirtue  bred, 

In  some  wild  glen ; 

And  polish'd  grace. 

When  sweet,  like  modest  worth,  she  blusht, 

And  stepped  ben. 

By  stately  tow'r,  or  palace  fair. 

Or  ruins  pendent  in  the  air. 

Green,  slender,  leaf-clad  holly-boughs 

Bold  stems  of  heroes,  here  and  there. 

Were  twisted,  gracefu',  round  her  brows. 

I  could  discern ; 

I  took  her  for  some  Scottish  Muse, 

Some  seem'd  to  muse,  some  seem'd  to  dare. 

By  that  same  token ; 

With  feature  stern.    . 

An*. come  to  stop  those  reckless  yows. 

Wou'd  soon  be  broken. 

My  heart  did  glowing  transport  feel, 

To  see  a  race'  heroic  wheel, 

A  "  hair-brain'd,  sentimental  trace" 

And  brandish  round  the  deep-ily'd  steel 

Was  strongly  marked  in  her  face ; 

In  sturdy  blows ; 

A  wildly-witty,  rustic  grace 

While  back-recoiling  seem'd  to  reel 

Shone  full  upon  her : 

Their  southron  foes. 

Her  tfjf '  OT'n  turn*d  on  empty  space, 

Beam*d  keen  with  honour. 

His  Country's  Sariour,'  mark  him  well  * 

Bold  Richardton'sS  heroic  swell ; 

Down  flow'd  her  robe,  a  tartan  sheen. 

The  chief  on  Sark^  who  glorious  fell, 

'Till  half  a  leg  was  scrimply  seen : 

In  high  command ; 

iTb«W«lUee8. 

maad  under  Douglai,  Rarl  of  Onnond,  at  the  fnrooue 

>Sir  William  Wallace. 

battle  on  the  biinki  of  Sark,  fought  anno  1448.    Thai 

*  Adam  Wnlhce,  of  Rirhardtnn,  9«niain  to  the  immor- 

gliirioui  victory  wni  principally  owiu^  u»  the  judiciooa 

ml  pfeaerrer  oT  Seottish  indepemleoce. 

conduct  and  intrepid  valour  of  the  g.nllant  laird  ofCraigM, 

WalUoe.  Laird  of  CnJfie,  who  waa  aeeond  la  com- 

who  died  of  bia  wonniU  alter  tlie  action 
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And  He  whom  rathless  fates  expel 

His  natiTe  land. 

There,  where  a  seeptr'd  Pictish  shade* 
Stalk'd  roand  his  ashes  lowly  laid, 
I  mark'd  a  martial  race  portraj'd 

In  colours  strong ; 
Bold,  soldier-featur'd,  ondismaj'd 

They  strode  along. 

Thro'  many  a  wild  romantic  groTe,' 
Near  many  a  hermit-fancy'd  cotc, 
(Fit  hannts  for  firiendship  or  for  Iotc,) 

In  mnsing  mood. 
An  aged  judge,  I  saw  him  roTe, 

Dispensing  good. 

With  deep-struck,  reverential  awe,* 
The  learned  sire  and  son  I  saw. 
To  Nature's  God  and  Nature's  law 

They  gave  their  lore. 
This,  all  its  source  and  end  to  draw ; 

That,  to  adore. 

Brydone's  brave  ward<  I  well  could  spy. 
Beneath  old  Scotia's  smiling  eye ; 
Who  call'd  on  Fame,  low  standing  by. 

To  hand  him  on. 
Where  many  a  Patriot-name  on  high 

And  hero  shone. 


nUAN   SKCOHD. 

With  musing-deep,  astonish'd  stare, 
I  Tiew'd  the  heayenly-seeming  fair ; 
A  whisp'ring  throb  did  witness  bear 

Of  kindred  sweet. 
When  with  an  elder  sister's  air 

She  did  me  greet 

<*  All  hail  I  My  own  inspired  bard  I 
in  me  thy  native  Muse  regard  I 
Nor  longer  mourn  thy  fate  is  hard. 

Thus  poorly  low  I 
I  come  to  give  thee  such  reward 

As  we  bestow. 

«  Know,  the  great  genius  of  this  land, 
Has  many  a  light  aerial  band, 

I  Coilut,  king  nf  the  Piets,  from  whom  the  diitrict  of 
Kyle  ii  aaid  to  take  its  nam*,  lie*  boried,  aa  traditioi 
inya,  near  the  family  Mat  of  the  Montgnmeriet  of  Coile- 
ield,  where  hia  buri:il-place  if  still  shown. 

t  Berskimming,  the  seat  ct  the  late  Lord  Jastiee-Clerk 


Who,  all  beneath  his  high  command. 

Harmoniously, 

As  arts  or  arms  they  understand. 

Their  labours  ply. 


(< 


They  Scotia's  race  among  them  share ; 
Some  fire  the  soldier  on  to  dare ; 
Some  rouse  the  patriot  up  to  bare 

Corruption's  heart. 
Some  teach  the  bard,  a  darling  care, 

The  tuneful  art. 


« 


'Mong  swelling  floods  of  reeking  gore. 
They,  ardent,  kindling  spirits,  pour ; 
Or  'mid  the  venal  senate's  roar. 

They,  sightless,  stand. 
To  mend  the  honest  patriot-lore. 

And  grace  the  hand 

<'  And  when  the  bard,  or  hoary  sage. 
Charm  or  instruct  the  futufe  age. 
They  bind  the  wild,  poetic  rage 

In  energy. 
Or  point  the  inconclusive  page 

Full  on  the  eye. 

<*  Hence  Fullarton,  the  brave  and  young ; 
Hence  Dempster's  seal-inspired  tongue; 
Hence  sweet  harmonious  Beattie  sung 

His  *  Minstrel'  lays ; 
Or  tore,  with  noble  ardour  stung. 

The  sceptic's  bays. 

'<  To  lower  orders  are  assign'd 
The  humbler  ranks  of  human-kind. 
The  rustic  bard,  the  lab'ring  hind. 

The  artisan ; 
All  choose,  as  various  they're  inclin'd 

The  various  man. 

«  When  yellow  waves  the  heavy  grain. 
The  threat'ning  storm  some,  strongly,  rein ; 
Some  teach  to  meliorate  the  plain, 

Witii  tillage-skill ; 
And  some  instruct  the  shepherd-train, 

Blythe  o'er  the  hill. 

«  Some  hint  the  lover's  harmless  wile; 
Some  grace  the  maiden's  artiess  smile ; 

(Sir  Thomas  Miller  of  Olenlee,  eftenirards  Preekleat  d 
the  Conrt  of  Session.) 

t  Catrine,  the  seat  of  Prof^seor  Dogald  Stewart. 

4  Colonel  FnUarton. 
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■oothe  the  lab'rer's  weary  toil. 
For  humble  gains, 
And  make  his  eottage-ecenes  beguile 

His  cares  and  pains. 

*<  Some,  bounded  to  a  district-space, 
Explore  at  large  man's  infant  race, 
To  mark  the  embrjotic  trace 

Of  rustic  bard : 
And  eareftil  note  each  op'ning  grace, 

A  guide  and  guard. 

**  Of  these  am  I — Coila  my  name ; 
And  this  district  as  mine  I  claim, 
Where  once  the  Campbells,  chiefs  of  tmmy, 

Held  ruling  pow'r : 
I  mark'd  thy  embryo-tuneAil  flame, 

Thy  natal  hour. 

*'  With  future  hope,  I  oft  would  gaze, 

Fond,  on  thy  little  early  ways. 

Thy  rudely  carrolVd,  chiming  phrase, 

In  uncouth  rhymes, 
Fir'd  at  the  simple,  artless  lays 

Of  other  times. 

**  1  saw  thee  seek  the  sounding  shore, 
Delighted  with  the  dashing  roar ; 
Or  when  the  north  his  fleecy  store 

DroTe  through  the  sky, 
I  saw  grim  Nature's  yisage  hoar 

Struck  thy  young  eye. 

'*  Or  when  the  deep  green-mantled  earth 
Warm  cherished  ev'ry  flow'ret*8  birth. 
And  joy  and  music  pouring  forth 

In  ev'ry  grove, 
^  saw  thee  eye  the  general  mirth 

With  boundless  love. 

**When  ripen'd  fields,  and  azure  skies. 
Called  forth  the  reaper's  rustling  noise, 
I  saw  thee  leave  their  evening  joys, 

And  lonely  stalk. 
To  vent  thy  bosom's  swelling  rise 

In  pensive  walk. 

'*  When  youthftil  love,  warm-blushing,  strong. 
Keen-shivering  shot  thy  nerves  along, 
Those  accents,  grateful  to  thy  tongue, 

Th'  adored  Name 
I  taught  Oiee  how  to  pour  in  song. 

To  soothe  thy  flame. 


r 


*<  I  saw  thy  pulse's  maddening  play. 
Wild  send  thee  pleasure's  devious  way. 
Misled  by  Fancy's  meteor-ray. 

By  passion  driven ; 
But  yet  the  light  that  led  astray 

Was  light  ftrom  Heaven* 

'*  I  taught  thy  manners-painting  strains* 
The  loves,  the  ways  of  simple  swains. 
Till  now,  o'er  all  my  wide  domains 

Thy  fame  extends ; 
And  some,  the  pride  of  Coila's  plains. 

Become  thy  fHends. 

**  Thou  canst  not  learn,  nor  can  I  show. 
To  paint  with  Thomson's  landscape  glow ; 
Or  wake  the  bosom-melting  throe. 

With  Sbenstone's  art:. 
Or  pour,  with  Gray,  the  moving  flow, 

Warm  on  the  heart. 

**  Yet,  all  beneath  the  unrivall'd  rose. 

The  lowly  daisy  sweetly  blows ; 

Tho'  large  the  forest's  monarch  throws 

His  army  shade, 
Tet  green  the  juicy  hawthorn  grows, 

Adown  the  glade 

**  Then  never  murmur  nor  repine ; 
Strive  in  thy  humble  sphere  to  shine  * 
And,  trust  me,  not  Potosi's  mine, 

Nor  king's  regard. 
Can  give  a  bliss  o'ermatching  thine, 

A  rusUo  bard. 

«To  give  my  counsels  all  in  one. 
Thy  tuneful  flame  still  careful  fan ; 
Preserve  the  dignity  of  man. 

With  soul  erect ; 
And  trust,  the  universal  plan 

Will  all  protect 

«  And  wear  thou  this," — she  solemn  said. 
And  bound  the  holly  round  my  head : 
The  polish'd  leaves  and  berries  red 

Did  rustling  play; 
And  like  a  passing  thought,  she  fled 

In  light  away. 
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XXV. 

HALLOWEEN.^ 

•«  Vei !  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain, 
The  limple  pleasuret  of  the  lowl3r  train ; 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart, 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloM  of  art" 

Goldsmith. 

[This  Poem  contains  a  lively  and  striking  pietara  of 
•ome  of  the  superstitious  observances  of  old  Scotland : 
on  Halloween  the  desire  to  look  into  futnrity  was  once 
all  but  universal  in  the  north;  and  the  charms  and  spella 
which  Bums  describes,  form  but  a  portion  of  those 
employed  to  enable  the  peasantry  to  have  a  peep  np  the 
dark  vista  of  the  future.  The  scene  is  laid  on  the  romantic 
■hores  of  Ayr,  at  a  farmer's  fireside,  and  the  actors  In  the 
rustic  druma  are  the  whole  household,  including  super- 
numerary reapers  and  bandsmen  about  to  be  discharged 
from  the  engagements  of  harvest.  '*  I  never  can  help 
regarding  this,"  says  James  Hogg,  «  ai  rather  a  trivial 
poem !"] 

Upon  that  night,  when  fairies  light 

On  Cassilis  Downans'  dance. 
Or  owre  the  lays,  in  splendid  blaze, 

On  sprightlj  conrsers  prance ; 
Or  for  Colean  the  rout  is  ta'en. 

Beneath  the  moon's  pale  beams ; 
There,  up  the  Cove,'  to  straj  an*  rove 

Amang  the  rocks  an*  streams 

To  sport  that  night 

Amang  the  bonnie  winding  banks 

Where  Doon  rins,  wimplin',  clear, 
Where  Bruce^  ance  rulM  the  martial  ranks, 

An*  shook  his  Garrick  spear, 
Some  merry,  friendly,  cOuntra  folks, 

Together  did  convene. 
To  bum  their  nits,  an'  pou  their  stocks. 

An*  hand  their  Halloween 

Fu*  blythe  that  night 

1  Is  thought  to  be  a  night  when  witches,  devils,  and 
other  mischief«niaking  beings  are  all  abroad  on  their 
baneful  midnight  errands:  particularly  those  nfirial  people, 
the  Fairies,  are  said  on  that  night  to  hold  a  grand  anni- 
versary. 

>  Certain  little,  romantic,  rocky  green  hills,  m  the 
aeighbonrhood  of  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Cassilis. 

s  A  noted  cavern  near  Colean-bouae,  called  the  Cove 
of  Colean  which,  as  wvll  as  Cassilis  Downans,  is  famed 
m  country  story  for  being  a  favourite  haunt  of  fairies. 

4  The  famous  family  of  that  name,  the  ancestors  of 
Robert,  the  great  deliverer  of  his  oooatry,  were  Earls 
of  Carrick. 

•  The  first  ceremony  of  Halloween  is,  palling  each  a 
■lock,  OT  plant  of  kail.  They  must  go  out,  hand-in-hand, 
with  eyes  shut,  and  pull  the  first  they  meet  with:  its 
being  big  or  little,  straight  or  crooked,  is  prophetic  of 
the  rize  and  shape  of  the  grand  object  of  all  their  spells* 
Ibe  husband  or  wife.    If  any  yird,  or  earth,  stick  to  the 


The  lasses  feat,  an*  cleanly  neat, 

Mair  braw  than  when  they're  fine ; 
Their  feces  blythe,  fu*  sweetly  kythe. 

Hearts  leal,  an'  warm,  an'  kin* ; 
The  lads  sae  trig,  wi'  wooer  babs, 

.Weel  knotted  on  their  garten. 
Some  unco  blate,  an'  some  wi*  gabs. 

Gar  lasses*  hearts  gang  startin* 

Whiles  fast  at  night 

Then,  first  and  foremost,  thro'  the  kail. 

Their  stocks*  maun  a*  be  sought  ance; 
They  steek  their  een,  an*  graip  an*  wale. 

For  muckle  anes  an*  straught  anes. 
Poor  hav'rel  Will  fell  aff  the  drift. 

An*  wander*d  through  the  bow-kaiL 
An*  pou*t,  for  want  o'  better  shift, 

A  runt  was  like  a  sow-tail, 

Sae  bow't  that  night. 

Then,  straught  or  crooked,  yird  or  nancj 

They  roar  an*  cry  a*  throu*ther ; 
The  vera  wee-things,  todlin',  rin 

Wi*  stocks  out-owre  their  shouther ; 
An*  gif  the  custoc's  sweet  or  sour, 

Wi*  joctelegs  they  taste  them ; 
Syne  ooziely,  aboon  the  door, 

Wi*  cannie  care,  they've  placed  them 

To  lie  that  night 

The  lasses  staw  frae  mang  them  a* 

To  pou  their  stalks  o'  com  ;< 
But  Rab  slips  out,  an'  jinks  about, 

Behint  the  muckle  thorn : 
He  grippet  Nelly  hard  an'  fast ; 

Loud  skirl'd  a'  the  lasses ; 
But  her  tap-pickle  maist  was  lost. 

When  kiuttlin'  in  the  fause-house^ 

Wi'  him  that  night. 

root,  that  is  tocher,  or  fortune ;  and  the  taste  of  the  custne, 
that  is,  the  heart  of  the  stem,  is  indicative  of  the  natural 
temper  and  disposition.  Lastly,  the  stems,  or,  to  give 
them  their  ordinary  appellation,  the  runts,  are  placed 
somewhere  above  the  head  of  the  door ;  and  the  Christian 
names  of  the  people  whom  chance  brings  into  the  house 
aro,  according  to  the  priority  of  placing  the  runts,  the 
names  in  question. 

<  They  go  to  the  barn-yard,  and  pull  each  at  three 
several  times,  a  stalk  of  oats.  If  the  third  stalk  wants 
the  top-pickle,  that  is,  the  grain  at  the  top  of  the  stalk, 
the  party  in  question  vrill  come  to  the  marriage-bed  any- 
thing but  a  maid. 

7  When  the  com  is  in  a  doubtful  state,  by  being  toe 
green  or  wet,  the  stack-builder,  by  means  of  old  timber, 
Ac,  makes  a  large  apartment  in  liis  stack,  with  an  open- 
ing in  the  side  which  is  fairest  eatpoaed  to  the  wind :  Uui 
he  calls  a  (huse-house. 
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The  auld  gnidwife's  weel  hoordet  nits' 

Are  round  an'  round  divided. 
An'  monie  lads'  an'  lasses'  fates 

Are  there  that  night  decided : 
Some  kindle,  coathie,  side  bj  side, 

An'  bam  thegither  trimlj ; 
Borne  start  awa'  wi'  saucy  pride, 

And  jump  out-owre  the  chimlie 

Fu'  high  that  night 

Jean  slips  in  iwa  wi'  tentie  e'e ; 

Wha  'twas,  she  wadna  tell ; 
But  this  is  Jock,  an'  this  is  me, 

She  says  in  to  hersel' : 
He  bleex'd  owre  her,  an'  she  owre  him. 

As  tbey  wad  never  mair  part ; 
Till,  fuff!  he  started  up  the  lum. 

An'  Jean  had  e'en  a  sair  heart 

To  see't  that  night. 

Poor  Willie,  wi'  his  bow-kail  runt. 

Was  brunt  wi'  primsie  Mallie ; 
An'  Mallie,  nae  doubt,  took  the  drunt, 
'  To  be  compar'd  to  Willie ; 
Hall's  nit  lap  out  wi'  pridefu'  fling. 

An'  her  ain  fit  it  brunt  it ; 
While  Willie  lap,  and  swoor,  by  jing, 
'Twas  Just  the  way  he  wanted 

To  be  that  night. 

Nell  had  the  fause-house  in  her  min', 

She  pits  hersel  an'  Rob  in ; 
In  loving  bleeze  they  sweetly  join, 

'Till  white  in  ase  they're  sobbin' ; 
NelVs  heart  was  dancin'  at  the  view, 

She  whisper'd  Rob  to  leuk  for't : 
Rob,  stowlins,  prie*d  her  bonie  mou', 

Fu'  cozie  in  the  neuk  for't. 

Unseen  that  night. 

But  Merran  sat  behint  their  backs. 
Her  thoughts  on  Andrew  Bell ; 

She  lea'es  them  gashin'  at  their  cracks, 
And  slips  out  by  hersel' : 

She  through  the  yard  the  nearest  taks. 
An'  to  the  kiln  she  goes  then, 


]  Boniiag  the  oott  is  a  famons  charm.  They  name  the 
lad  and  Um  to  each  particular  nut,  at  they  lay  them  in 
Ciha  fire,  and  according  aa  they  bum  quietly  tc^ether,  or 
■tart  from  betide  one  another,  the  conrie  and  ittue  of  the 
eovrtthip  will  be. 

t  Whoever  Mroold,  with  mcceat,  try  thit  tpell,  must 
■trictly  obsenre  thete  directiont:  Steal  out,  all  alone,  to 
the  kiln,  and,  darkling,  throw  into  the  pot  a  clue  of  blue 
it  in  a  clue  off  the  old  one ;  and  towardt  the 


An'  darklins  graipit  for  the  banks. 
And  in  the  blue-clue*  throws  then. 

Bight  fear't  that  night 

An'  ay  she  win't,  an'  ay  she  swat, 

I  wat  she  made  nae  Jaukin' ; 
'Till  something  held  within  the  pat, 

Guid  L — d  t  but  she  was  quaukin' ! 
But  whether  'twas  the  Deil  himsel'. 

Or  whether  'twas  a  bauk-en'. 
Or  whether  it  was  Andrew  Bell, 

She  did  na  wait  on  talkin' 

To  spier  that  night. 

Wee  Jenny  to  her  grannie  says,  ^ 

"  Will  ye  go  wi'  me,  grannie  I 
I'll  eat  the  apple*  at  the  glass, 

I  gat  frae  uncle  Johnnie :" 
She  fuff't  her  pipe  wi'  sic  a  lunt. 

In  wrath  she  was  sae  vap'rin', 
She  notic't  na,  an  aizle  brunt 

Her  braw  new  worset  apron 

Out  thro'  that  night 

"  Ye  little  skelpie-limmer's  face  t 

I  daur  you  try  sic  sportin'. 
As  seek  the  foul  Thief  onie  place, 

For  him  to  spae  your  fortune : 
Nae  doubt  but  ye  may  get  a  sight  I 

Great  cause  ye  hae  to  fear  it ; 
For  monie  a  ane  has  gotten  a  fright, 

An'  liy'd  an'  died  deloeret 

On  sic  a  night 

'*  Ae  hairst  afore  the  Sherra-moor, 

I  mind't  as  weel's  yestreen, 
I  was  a  gilpey  then,  I'm  sure 

I  was  na  past  fifteen : 
The  simmer  had  been  cauld  an'  wat. 

An'  stuff  was  unco  green ; 
An'  ay  a  rantin'  kirn  we  gat, 

An'  just  on  Halloween 

It  fell  that  night. 

«  Our  Rtibble-rig  was  Rab  M*Graen, 
A  clever,  sturdy  fellow : 

latter  end,  tomething  will  hold  the  thread ;  demand  «  wha 
haudt  ?*'  i.  e.  who  holda  f  an  antwer  will  be  returned  from 
the  kiln-pot,  naming  the  Chrittian  and  turnome  of  your 
future  tpouae. 

9  Take  a  candle,  and  go  alone  to  a  looking-glass ;  eat 
an  apple  before  it,  and  tome  traditions  say,  you  should 
comb  your  hair  oil  the  time ;  the  face  of  your  conjugal 
companion,  to  be,  will  be  seen  in  the  glatt,  at  if  peeping 
over  your  ahonlder. 
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He's  sin  gat  Eppie  Sim  wi'  wean, 
That  Ht'cI  in  Achmacalla : 

He  gat  hemp-seed,'  I  mind  it  weel, 
And  he  made  nnco  light  o't; 

But  monie  a  daj  was  by  himsel'. 
He  was  sae  sairly  frighted 

That  Tera  night 


» 


Then  np  gat  fechtin'  Jamie  Fleck, 
.  An'  he  swoor  bj  his  conscience, 
That  he  could  saw  hemp-seed  a  peck ; 

For  it  was  a'  but  nonsense ; 
The  auld  guidman  raught  down  the  pock. 

An'  out  a'  handfu'  gied  him ; 
Syne  bad  him  slip  frae  'mang  the  folk, 

Sometime  when  nae  ane  see'd  him, 

An'  try't  that  night. 

He  marches  thro'  amang  the  stacks, 

Tho'  he  was  something  sturtin ; 
The  graip  he  for  a  harrow  taks, 

An'  haurls  at  his  curpin ; 
An'  CT'ry  now  an'  then  he  says, 

'*  Hemp-seed,  I  saw  thee. 
An'  her  that  is  to  be  my  lass. 

Come  after  me,  an'  draw  thee 

As  fast  that  night" 

He  whistl'd  up  Lord  Lennox'  march. 

To  keep  his  courage  cheery ; 
Altho'  his  hair  began  to  arch, 

He  was  sae  fley'd  an'  eerie : 
'Till  presently  he  hears  a  squeak. 

An'  then  a  grane  an'  gruntle ; 
He  by  his  shouther  gae  a  keek. 

An'  tumbl'd  wi'  a  wintle 

Out-owre  that  night 

He  roar'd  a  horrid  murder-shout. 

In  dreadfu'  desperation  I 
An'  young  an'  auld  cam  rinnin'  out, 

An'  hear  the  sad  narration ; 


1  Steal  oat  nnpereeiyed,  uid  tow  m  handful  of  hemp- 
■eed,  harrowing  it  vrith  anything  you  con  conveniently 
draw  after  yon.  Repeat,  now  and  then,  "Hemp-Med,  I 
■aw  thee ;  hemp^aeed,  I  saw  thee ;  and  him  (or  her)  that 
U  to  be  my  true  love,  come  after  me  and  pon  thee." 
Look  over  your  left  ehoulder,  and  you  will  lee  the  appear- 
ance of  the  person  invoked,  in  the  attitude  of  pulling 
Hemp.  Some  traditions  aay,  "  Come  after  me,  ard  thaw 
thee,'*  that  is,  show  thyself;  in  which  ease  it  simply 
-4ipears.  Others  omit  the  harrowing,  and  say,  "  Come 
titer  me,  and  harrow  thee." 

i  This  charm  must  likewise  be  performed,  unpereeived, 
and  alone.  Yon  go  to  the  bam,  and  open  both  doors, 
lakti^  them  off  the  hinges,  if  possible ;  for  there  is  danger 


He  swoor  'twas  hilchin  Jean  M'CraWy 

Or  crouchie  Merran  Humphie, 
'Till,  stop  I  she  trotted  thro'  them  a' ; 

An'  wha  was  it  but  Grumphie 

Asteer  that  night  I 

Meg  fain  wad  to  the  bam  hae  gaen. 

To  win  three  wechts  o'  naething  ;' 
But  for  to  meet  the  deil  her  lane. 

She  pat  but  little  faith  in : 
She  gies  the  herd  a  pickle  nits. 

An*  twa  red  cheekit  apples, 
To  watch,  while  for  the  bam  she  sets, 

In  hopes  to  see  Tarn  Kipples 

That  vera  night 

She  turns  the  key  wi'  eannie  thraw. 

An'  owre  the  threshold  ventures ; 
But  first  on  Sawnie  gies  a  ca'. 

Syne  bauldly  in  she  enters : 
A  ratton  rattled  up  the  wa'. 

An'  she  cried,  L--d  preserve  her  1 
An'  ran  thro'  midden-hole  an'  a'. 

An'  pray'd  wi'  seal  and  fervour, 

Fu'  fast  that  night 

They  hoy't  out  Will,  wi  sair  advice , 

They  heoht  him  some  fine  braw  ane » 
It  chanc'd  the  stack  he  faddom't  thrice,* 

Was  timmer-propt  for  thrawin' ; 
He  taks  a  swirlie  auld  moss-oak, 

For  some  black,  grousome  carlin ; 
An'  loot  a  winze,  an'  drew  a  stroke, 

'Till  skin  in  blypes  cam  haurlin' 

Aff 's  nieves  that  nighi. 

A  wanton  widow  Leesie  was, 

As  canty  as  a  kittlin ; 
But,  och  I  that  night,  amang  the  shaws. 

She  got  a  fearfU'  settlin' ! 
She  thro'  the  whins,  an'  by  the  cairn. 

An'  owre  the  hill  gaed  scrievin, 

that  the  being  about  to  appear  may  shut  the  doers  mcJ 
do  yon  some  mischief.  Then  take  that  instrument  ised 
in  winnowing  the  com,  which,  in  our  country  dialect,  we 
call  a  wecht ;  and  go  through  all  the  attitniles  of  letting 
down  com  against  the  wind.  Repeat  it  three  times ;  and 
the  third  time,  an  apparition  will  pass  through  th« 
bara,  in  at  the  windy  door,  and  out  at  the  other,  having 
both  the  figure  in  question,  and  the  appearance  or  retinni 
marking  the  employment  or  station  in  life. 

t  Take  an  opportunity  of  going  unnoticed,  to  a  bean 
stack,  and  fathom  it  thtee  times  round.  The  last  fathon 
of  the  last  time,  you  will  catch  in  your  arms  the  i^i 
ance  of  your  future  conjugal  yoke-fellow. 
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Whtre  tliree  lairds'  Imndi  met  at  a  bnm,' 
To  dip  her  left  sark-eleeTe  in. 

Was  bent  that  night 

Whjles  owre  a  linn  the  bamie  plays. 

As  through  the  glen  it  wimplft ; 
Whjles  round  a  rooky  scaur  it  strays, 

Whjles  in  a  wiel  it  dimpl't ; 
Whjles  glitter'd  to  the  nightlj  rajs, 

Wi'  bickering,  dancing  daszle ; 
Whjles  cookit  underneath  the  braes. 

Below  the  spreading  hazel. 

Unseen  that  night. 

Amang  the  brackens  on  the  brae. 

Between  her  an'  the  moon. 
The  deil,  or  else  an  outler  quej. 

Gat  up  an*  gae  a  croon : 
Poor  Leesie's  heart  maist  lap  the  hool  I 

Near  la^'rock-helght  she  jumpit, 
But  mist  a  fit,  an'  in  the  pool 

Ont-owre  the  lugs  she  plumpit, 

Wi*  a  plunge  that  night. 

m  order,  on  the  clean  hearth-stane. 

The  luggies  three'  are  ranged, 
And  ey'rj  time  great  care  is  ta'en. 

To  see  them  dulj  changed : 
Auld  uncle  John,  wha  wedlock's  jojs 

Sin  Mar's-jear  did  desire, 
Because  he  gat  the  toom-dish  thrice. 

He  heay'd  them  on  the  fire 

In  wrath  that  night. 

Wi'  merrj  sangs,  and  friendlj  cracks, 

I  wat  thej  did  na  wearj ; 
An'  unco  tales,  an'  funnie  jokes. 

Their  sports  were  cheap  an'  cheerj ; 
Till  butter'd  so'ns^  wi'  fragrant  lunt, 

Set  a'  their  gabs  a-steerin' ; 
Sjne,  wi'  a  social  glass  o'  strunt, 

Thej  parted  aff  careerin' 

Ftt'  bljthe  that  night 


i  Too  go  oat,  one  or  more,  for  thia  is  a  ■oeial  spell,  to 
a  aooth  rouning  spring  or  rivulet,  where  "  three  lairda* 
laoda  meet,*'  and  dip  yoar  left  ahirt-aleeve.  Go  to  bed 
In  sight  of  a  fire,  and  hang  your  wet  aleeye  before  it  to 
Aty.  IA€  awake :  and,  tome  time  near  midnight,  an 
appantion  having  the  exact  figure  of  the  grand  object  in 
vieetinn,  will  come  and  turn  the  sleeve,  aa  if  to  dry  the 

tlier  aide  of  it. 

>  Take  three  diahea :  put  clean  water  in  one,  foal  water 
n  another,  and  leave  the  third  wapty ;  blindfold  a  person 


XXVI. 
MAN  WAS  MADE  TO  MOURN. 

A   DIRQl. 

[The  origin  of  thia  fine  poem  ia  allndcxl  tr  l<r  Bums  is 
one  of  hia  lettera  to  Mra.  Dunlnp :  <*  1  had  an  old  g:iu';)'- 
oncle  with  whom  my  mother  lived  in  her  girlish  yeara  * 
the  good  old  man  was  long  blind  ere  he  died,  during  which 
time  his  highest  enjoyment  was  to  ait  and  cry,  while  my 
mother  would  aing  the  aimple  old  aong  of  *  The  Life  and 
Age  of  Man.*  "  From  that  truly  venerable  woman,  long 
aAejr  the  death  of  her  distinguished  eon,  Cromek,  in  col- 
lecting the  Reliqaes,  obtained  a  copy  by  recitation  of  the 
older  strain.  Though  the  tone  and  sentiment  coincide 
closely  with  **  Man  was  made  to  Mourn,*'  I  agree  with 
Lockhart,  that  Buma  wrote  it  in  obedience  to  hia  own 
habitual  feelinga.] 

When  chill  November's  surlj  blast 

Made  fields  and  forests  bare, 
One  ev'ning  as  I  wandered  forth 

Along  the  banks  of  Ajr, 
I  spj'd  a  man  whose  aged  step 

Seem'd  wearj,  worn  with  care ; 
His  face  was  furrow'd  o'er  with  jears, 

And  hoarj  was  his  hair. 

"  Young  stranger,  whither  wand'rest  thou  ?*• 

Began  the  rev'rend  sage ; 
<*  Does  thirst  of  wealth  thj  step  constrain, 

Or  jouthful  pleasure's  rage  ? 
Or  haplj,  prest  with  cares  and  woes. 

Too  soon  thou  hast  began 
To  wander  forth,  with  me  to  mourn 

The  miseries  of  man. 

<*  The  sun  that  overhangs  jon  moors, 

Out-spreading  far  and  wide, 
Where  hundreds  labour  to  support 

A  haughtj  lordling's  pride : 
I've  seen  jon  wearj  winter-sun 

Twice  forty  times  return, 
And  ev'rj  time  has  added  proofs 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

**  0  man !  while  in  thj  earlj  jears. 
How  prodigal  of  time  I 

and  lead  him  to  the  hearth  where  the  diahea  are  ranged 
he  (or  she)  dipa  the  left  hnnd  :  if  by  chance  in  the  dean 
water,  the  future  husband  or  wife  will  come  to  the  ba 
of  matrimony  n  mnid  ;  if  in  the  foul,  n  widow;  if  in  the 
empty  dish,  it  foretells,  with  equMl  certainty,  no  marriage 
at  all.  It  is  repesited  three  times,  and  every  time  the 
arrangement  of  the  disheji  is  nltereil. 

3  Sowens.  with  butter  inste  id  of  milk  to  them,  is  always 
the  Halloween  suppei . 


Misspending  all  thy  predotu  hours, 

Tbj  glorious  youthful  prime  I 
Alternate  follies  take  the  sway ; 

Licentious  potisions  bum ; 
Which  tenfold  force  gives  nature's  law 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

<^Look  not  alone  on  youthful  prime. 

Or  manhood's  active  might; 
Man  then  is  useful  to  his  kind. 

Supported  in  his  right : 
But  see  him  on  the  edge  of  life, 

With  cares  and  sorrows  worn ; 
Then  age  and  want— oh  I  ill-match'd  pair  I- 

Show  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

**  A  few  seem  favourites  of  fate. 

In  pleasure's  lap  carest : 
Yet,  think  not  all  the  rich  and  great 

Are  likewise  truly  blest. 
But,  oh  I  what  crowds  in  every  land. 

All  wretched  and  forlorn  I 
Thro'  weary  life  this  lesson  learn — 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

**  Many  and  sharp  the  num'rous  ills 

Inwoven  with  our  frame  1 
More  pointed  still  we  make  ourselves, 

Regret,  remorse,  and  shame ! 
And  man,  whose  heaven-erected  face 

The  smiles  of  love  adorn, 
Man's  inhumanity  to  man 

Mukes  countless  thousands  mourn  I 

"  See  yonder  poor,  o'erlabour'd  wight. 

So  abject,  mean,  and  vile, 
Who  begs  a  brother  of  the  earth 

To  give  him  leave  to  toil ; 
And  see  his  lordly  fellow-worm 

The  poor  petition  spurn. 
Unmindful,  though  a  weeping  wife 

And  helpless  offspring  mourn. 

"  If  I'm  design'd  yon  lordling's  slave- 
By  Nature's  law  design'd — 

Why  was  an  independent  wish 
E'er  planted  in  my  mind  T 

If  not,  why  am  I  subject  to 
His  cruelty  or  scorn  T 

Or  why  has  man  the  will  and  power 
To  make  his  fellow  mourn? 

"  Yet,  let  not  this  too  much,  my  son. 
Disturb  thy  youthful  breast; 


This  partial  view  of  human-kind 

Is  surely  not  the  best ! 
The  poor,  oppressed,  honest  man 

Had  never,  sure,  been  born. 
Had  there  not  been  some  recompense 

To  comfort  those  that  mourn  i 

*'  0  Death  I  the  poor  man's  dearest  friend — 

The  kindest  and  the  best ! 
Welcome  the  hour,  my  aged  limbs 

Are  laid  with  thee  at  rest  I 
The  great,  the  wealthy,  fear  thy  bloi^ 

From  pomp  and  pleasure  torn  I 
Bat,  oh  I  a  blest  relief  to  those 

That  weary-laden  mourn." 


xxvn. 

TO  RUIN. 

["  I  have  been,"  tmyu  Burna,  in  hit  eonunon-plaeii 
book,  "  taking  a  peep  through,  at  Yoang  finely  taya, 
*The  dark  pottem  of  time  long  elapted.*  'Twma  a 
rueful  prospect !  What  a  titaue  of  thooghtletsneit, 
weakneta,  and  folly  !  my  life  remin'Jed  me  of  a  rumed 
temple.  What  strength,  what  propjrtion  in  tome  parts  . 
what  unsightly  grippe,  what  prostrate  ruins  in  others !" 
The  fragment,  To  Ruin,  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  ia 
momenta  such  as  these  .J 


All  hail  I  inexorable  lord  1 

At  whose  destruction-breathing  word, 

The  mightiest  empires  fall  I 
Thy  cruel,  woe-delighted  train. 
The  ministers  of  grief  and  pain, 

A  sullen  welcome,  all ! 
With  stem-resolv'd,  despairing  eye, 

I  see  each  aimed  dart ; 
For  one  has  cut  my  dearest  tie. 
And  quivers  in  my  heart. 
Then  low'ring  and  pouring, 

The  storm  no  more  I  dread ; 
Though  thick'ning  and  black'ning^ 
Round  my  devoted  head. 

II. 

And  thou  grim  pow'r,  by  life  abhorr'd. 
While  life  a  pleasure  can  afford. 

Oh  I  bear  a  wretch's  prayer ! 
No  more  I  shrink  appall'd,  afraid ; 
I  court,  I  beg  thy  friendly  aid. 

To  close  this  scene  of  oare  t 
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WheB  shall  mj  soul,  in  tf  ent  peace, 

Besign  life's  Joyless  da/ ; 
Mj  weary  heart  its  throbbings  cease, 
Cold  moald'ring  in  the  day  t 
No  fear  more,  no  tear  more^ 
To  stain  my  lifeless  face ; 
'^clasped,  and  grasped 
Within  thy  cold  embrace  I 


TO 

JOHNOOUDIE  OF  KILMARNOCK. 

OJI  TBI   PVBLICATIOV  OF  HIS  ISSATS. 

[Tkis  barning  enronMaUry,  by  Barntf  on  the  Enayt 
•f  OcnmIm  in  the  Ma^ill  eontrovsriy,  wai  6rit  published 
by  8u«raru  with  the  Jolly  Beggars,  in  1801 ;  it  is  akin  in 
life  aad  spirit  fai  Holy  Willie's  Prayer;  and  may  be  cited 
■•  a  sample  of  the  Mrit  and  the  force  which  the  poet 
bnmg bt  to  the  great,  bat  now  forgotten,  controversy  of 
tbeWest.] 

O  OouDiB  I  terror  of  the  Whigs, 
Dread  of  black  coats  and  reT'rend  wigs, 
flour  Bigotry,  on  her  last  legs, 

Gimin',  looks  back, 
Wiihin*  the  ten  Egyptian  plagnes 

Wad  seise  yon  qnick. 

Poor  gapin*,  glowrin'  Superstition, 

Waes  me !  she's  in  a  sad  condition : 

Re  !  bring  Black  Jock,  her  state  physician. 

To  see  her  water : 
Alas !  there's  groond  o*  great  suspicion 

Shell  ne'er  get  better. 

Aold  Orthodoxy  lang  did  grapple. 
Bat  now  she'M  got  an  unco  ripple ; 
Haste,  gie  her  name  np  i*  the  chapel. 

Nigh  unto  death ; 
See,  how  she  fetches  at  the  thrapple. 

An'  gasps  for  breath. 

Enthusiasm's  past  redemption, 

Oaen  in  a  gallopin'  consumption. 

Not  a'  the  quacks,  wi'  a'  their  gumption. 

Will  ever  mend  her. 
Her  feeble  pulse  gies  strong  presumption 

Death  soon  will  end  her. 

'Tis  you  and  Taylor*  are  the  chief, 
Wha  are  to  blame  for  this  mischief, 

■  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Norwich 


But  gin  the  Lord's  ain  focks  gat  leave, 

A  toom  tar-barrel. 

An'  twa  red  peats  wad  send  relief. 

An'  end  the  qnanrel 


TO 

J.  LAPBAIK. 

AV    OLD    SOOTTISB    BARD. 

April  l«l,  178S. 

(first   RPISTLI.) 

[**  The  epistle  to  John  Lapraik,"  says  Gilbert  Boms, 
<*  was  produced  exactly  on  the  occasion  described  by  the 
author.  Rocking  is  a  term  derived  from  primitive  times, 
when  our  country-women  employed  their  spnre  hours  in 
q>inning  on  the  roke  or  distaff.  This  simple  instrument 
is  a  very  portable  one;  and  well  fitted  to  the  social  ineli 
nation  of  meeting  in  a  neighbour's  house;  hence  the 
phrase  of  going  a  rocking,  or  with  the  roke.  As  the 
connexion  the  phrase  had  with  the  implement  was  for- 
gotten  when  the  roke  gave  place  to  the  spinning-wheel, 
the  phrase  came  to  be  used  by  both  sexes  on  social  oeca 
aioas,  and  men  talk  of  going  with  their  rokes  as  well  ■■ 
women."] 

Whili  briers  an'  woodbines  budding  green. 
An'  paitricks  scraichin'  loud  at  e'en. 
An'  morning  poussie  whidden  seen. 

Inspire  my  muse, 
This  Areedom  in  an  unknown  frien' 

I  pray  excuse. 

On  Fasten-een  we  had  a  rockin', 

To  ca'  the  crack  and  weave  our  stockin* , 

And  there  was  muckle  fun  an'  jokin'. 

Ye  need  na  doubt  i 
At  length  we  had  a  hearty  yokin' 

At  sang  about. 

There  was  ae  sang,  amang  the  rest, 
Aboon  them  a'  it  pleas'd  me  best. 
That  some  kind  husband  had  addrest 

To  some  sweet  wife  i 
It  thirl'd  the  heart-strings  thro'  the  breast, 

A'  to  the  life. 

Fve  scarce  heard  aught  describ'd  sae  weel. 
What  gen'rous  manly  bosoms  feel, 
Thought  I,  **  Can  this  be  Pope  or  Steele, 

Or  Beattie's  wark  t" 
They  told  me  'twas  an  odd  kind  chiel 

About  Mnirkirk. 
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It  pat  me  iidgiii-fiUii  to  hew't. 
And  8*6  aboat  him  there  I  spier'ty 
Then  a'  that  ken't  him  round  declar'd 

He  had  limine, 
That,  nane  excell'd  it,  few  cam  near't^ 

It  was  sae  fine. 

That,  net  him  to  a  pint  of  ale, 

An'  either  donee  or  merry  tale, 

Or  rhymes  an'  sangs  he'd  made  himsel', 

Or  witty  catches, 
'Tween  Inverness  and  Tiriotdale, 

He  had  few  matches. 

Then  up  I  gat,  an'  swoor  an  aith, 

Tho'  I  should  pawn  my  plough  and  graith. 

Or  die  a  cadger  pownie's  death 

At  some  dyke-back, 
A  pint  an'  gill  Fd  gie  them  baith 

To  hear  your  crack. 

Bat,  first  an'  foremost,  I  should  tell, 
Amaist  as  soon  as  I  could  spelly 
I  to  the  crambo-jingle  fell, 

Tho'  rude  an'  rough. 
Yet  crooning  to  a  body's  sel', 

Does  weel  enough. 

I  am  nae  poet  in  a  sense. 

But  just  a  rhymer,  like,  by  chance, 

An'  hae  to  learning  nae  pretence, 

Tet  what  the  matter? 
Whene'er  my  Muse  does  on  me  glance, 

I  jingle  at  her. 

Tour  critic-folk  may  cock  their  nose. 
And  say,  '<  How  can  you  e'er  propose, 
Tou,  wha  ken  hardly  verse  Arae  prose. 

To  mak  a  sang?" 
But,  by  your  leaves,  my  learned  foes, 

Te're  may-be  wrang. 

What's  a'  your  jargon  o'  your  schools. 
Your  Latin  names  for  horns  an'  stools ; 
If  honest  nature  made  you  fools. 

What  sairs  your  grammars  t 
Te'd  better  taen  up  spades  and  shools. 

Or  knappin-hammers. 

A  set  o'  dull,  conceited  hashes. 
Confuse  their  brains  in  college  classes ! 
They  gang  in  stirks  and  come  out  asses. 

Plain  truth  to  speak ; 
An'  f  yue  they  think  to  climb  Parnassus 

By  dint  o' Greek! 


Gie  me  ae  spark  o'  Nature's  fire  ! 

That's  a'  the  learning  I  desire ; 

Then  though  I  drudge  thro'  dub  an'  mire 

At  plough  or  cart. 
My  muse,  though  hamely  in  attire. 

May  touch  the  heart 

0  for  a  spunk  o'  Allan's  glee. 

Or  Fergusson's,  the  bauld  and  slee. 
Or  bright  Lapraik's,  my  friend  to  be, 

If  I  can  hit  it  I 
That  would  be  lear  enough  for  me. 

If  I  could  get  it. 

Now,  sir,  if  ye  hae  friends  enow, 
Tho'  real  friends,  I  b^eve,  are  few, 
Tet,  if  your  catalogue  be  fou, 

I'se  no  insist. 
But  gif  ye  want  ae  fHend  that's  true— 

Vm  on  your  list 

1  winna  blaw  about  mysel ; 
As  ill  I  like  my  fauts  to  tell ; 

But  friends  an'  folk  that  wish  me  well, 

They  sometimes  roose  me 

Tho'  I  maun  own,  as  monie  still 

As  far  abuse  me. 

There's  ae  wee  faut  they  whiles  lay  to  me, 

I  like  the  lasses — Gude  forgie  me  I 

For  monie  a  plack  they  wheedle  Arae  me, 

At  dance  or  fair ; 
May  be  some  ither  thing  they  gie  me 

They  weel  can  spare. 

But  Mauchline  race,  or  Mauchline  fair ; 
I  should  be  proud  to  meet  you  there ! 
We'se  gie  ae  night's  discharge  to  oare. 

If  we  forgather, 
An'  hae  a  swap  o'  rhymin'-ware 

Wi'  ane  anither. 

The  four-gill  chap,  we'se  gar  him  clatter, 
An'  kirsen  him  wi'  reekin'  water ; 
Syne  we'll  sit  down  an'  tak  our  whitter. 

To  cheer  our  heart ; 
An'  faith,  we'se  be  acquainted  better, 

Before  we  part 

Awa,  ye  selfish,  warly  race, 

Wha  think  that  havins,  sense,  an'  grace, 

Ev'n  love  an'  friendship,  should  give  plao« 

To  oatch-the-plaok  I 
I  dinna  like  to  see  your  face. 

Nor  hear  your  crack. 
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But  ye  whom  social  ploMore  charms. 

Her  dowff  excuses  pat  me  mad : 

Whoso  hearts  the  tide  of  kindness  warms, 

<*  Conscience,"  says  I,  **  ye  thowless  Jad  1 

Who  hold  your  being  on  the  terms, 

I'll  write,  an'  that  a  hearty  blaud, 

<«£ach  aid  the  others," 

This  vera  night; 

Come  to  my  bowl,  come  to  my  arms. 

So  dinna  ye  affront  yonr  trade. 

My  friends,  my  brothers  I 

But  rhyme  it  right 

B  Jt^  to  eoBclnde  my  lang  epistle, 

«  ShaU  bauld  Lapraik,  the  king  o'  hearts, 

As  my  anld  pen's  worn  to  the  grissle ; 

Tho'  mankind  were  a  pack  o'  cartes. 

Twa  lines  frae  yon  wad  gar  me  fissle. 

Boose  you  sae  weel  for  your  deserts, 

Who  am,  most  fervent, 

In  terms  sae  friendly, 

While  I  can  either  sing  or  whissle. 

Tet  ye'll  neglect  to  show  your  parts. 

Tonr  friend  and  serrant 

An'  thank  him  kindly  ?" 

Sae  I  gat  paper  in  a  blink 

An'  down  gaed  stumpie  in  the  ink : 

Quoth  I,  *'  Before  I  sleep  a  wink. 

I  vow  I'll  close  it ; 

XXX. 

An'  if  ye  winna  mak  it  clink. 

TO 

By  Jove  I'll  prose  it!" 

J.  LAPBAIK. 

Sae  Fve  begun  to  scrawl,  but  whether 

(SIOOVD    IPISTLI.) 

In  rhyme  or  prose,  or  baith  thegither, 

[The  Joha  Lapraik  to  wfaora  these  epittlee  are  eddreeeed 

Or  some  hotch-potch  that's  rightly  neither. 

lived  at  Oelfnun  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Moirkirk, 

Let  time  mak  proof; 

end  was  a  rnetie  worshipper  of  the  Mose :  he  nnluekily, 

But  I  shall  scribble  down  some  blether 

howerer,  involred  himself  in  that  Western  bobble,  the 

Just  clean  aff-loof. 

Ayr  Bank,  and  consoled  himself  by  oomporing  in  his 

distress  tiiat  song  which  moved  the  heart  of  Bnms, 

•         • 

My  worthy  friend,  ne'er  grudge  an'  carp 

rteginning 

Tho'  fortune  use  you  hard  an'  sharp ; 

<*  When  I  apon  thy  bosom  leim." 

er                                                                    r    ' 

Come,  kittle  up  your  moorland-harp 

lie  afterwards  pabliidied  a  yolnme  of  verse,  of  a  qnality 
which  proTed  that  the  inspiration  in  his  song  of  domestic 

7                                  •      w                                                                            » 

Wi'  gleesome  touch ! 

«Mn»w  was  no  settled  power  of  eoo. .] 

Ne'er  mind  how  fortune  waft  an'  warp ; 

She's  but  a  b-tch. 

Apnl  2Ut,  1786. 

Whili  new-ea'd  ky,  rowte  at  the  stake, 

She's  gien  me  monie  a  jirt  an'  fleg, 

An'  pownies  reek  in  pleagh  or  braik. 

Sin'  I  could  striddle  owre  a  rig ; 

This  hour  on  e'enin's  edge  I  take 

But,  by  the  L — d,  tho'  I  should  beg 

To  own  I'm  debtor. 

Wi'  lyart  pow. 

To  honest-hearted,  aold  Lapraik, 

FU  laugh,  an'  sing,  an'  shake  my  leg, 

For  his  kind  letter. 

As  lang's  I  dow  I 

Foijesket  sair,  wi'  weary  legs. 

Now  comes  the  sax  an'  twentieth  simmMr 

Rattlin'  the  com  ont-owre  the  rigs. 

I've  seen  the  bud  upo'  the  timmer, 

Or  dealing  thro'  amang  the  naigs 

Still  persecuted  by  the  limmer 

Their  ten  hoars'  bite, 

Frae  year  to  year , 

My  awkart  muse  sair  pleads  and  begs. 

But  yet  despite  the  kittle  kimmer, 

I  would  na  write. 

I,  Rob,  am  here. 

The  tapetless  ramfeexl'd  hiixie. 

Do  ye  envy  the  city  gent. 

She's  saft  at  best,  and  something  laxy. 

Behint  a  kist  to  lie  and  sklent, 

Qao'  she,  **  Ye  ken,  we've  been  sae  busy, 

Or  purse-proud,  big  wi'  cent,  per  cent. 

This  month'  an'  mair, 

And  muckle  wame. 

That  trouth,  my  head  is  grown  right  dixxie. 

In  some  bit  brugh  to  represent 

An'  something  sair." 

A  bailie's  name  * 
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Or  i8*t  the  pavghty,  feudal  Thane, 
Wi'  mffl'd  sark  an*  glancing  eane, 
Wha  thinks  himsel  nae  sheep-shank  bane, 

Bat  lordly  stalks, 
While  caps  and  bonnets  aff  are  taen. 

As  by  he  walks ! 

**0  Then  wha  gles  us  each  gold  gift! 

Gie  ce  o*  wit  an'  sense  a  lift, 

Then  torn  me,  if  Thou  please,  adrift, 

Thro'  Scotland  wide ; 
WV  cits  nor  lairds  I  wadna  shift, 

In  a'  their  pride  I" 

Were  this  the  charter  of  our  state, 
'*0n  pain'  o'  hell  be  rich  an'  great," 
Damnation  then  would  be  our  fota, 

Beyond  remead ; 
Bat,  thanks  to  Heay'n,  that's  no  the  gate 

We  learn  our  creed. 

For  thus  the  royal  mandate  ran, 
When  first  the  human  race  began, 
"  The  social,  friendly,  honest  man. 

Whatever  he  be, 
'Us  he  folfils  great  Nature's  plan. 

An'  none  but  he !" 

O  mandate,  glorious  and  divine ! 
The  followers  o'  the  ragged  Nine, 
Poor  thoughtless  deyils !  yet  may  shine 

In  glorious  light, 
While  sordid  sons  o'  Mammon's  line 

Are  dark  as  night. 

Tho'  here  they  scrape,  an'  squeeze,  an'  growl. 
Their  worthless  nieyfu'  of  a  soul 
May  in  some  ftiture  carcase  howl 

The  forest's  fright; 
Or  in  some  day-detesUng  owl 

May  shun  the  light 

Then  may  Lapraik  and  Bums  arise. 
To  reach  their  natiTO  kindred  skies. 
And  sing  their  pleas«res,  hopes,  an'  joys. 

In  some  mild  sphere, 
Still  closer  knit  in  friendship's  ties 

Each  passing  year  I 


XXXI. 

TO 

J.  LAPBAIK. 
(tbird  ipistli.) 

(i  bsT«  heard  one  of  oar  most  ditting nished  English 
po«ta  recite  with  a  eort  of  ecstasy  some  of  the  verses  of 
these  epistles,  and  praise  the  ease  of  the  language  and 
the  happiness  of  the  thoughts.  He  averred,  however, 
that  the  poet,  when  pinched  for  a  word,  hesitated  not  to 
eoin  one,  and  instanced,  "  tapetless,"  *'  ramfeezled,"  and 
"  forjesket,'*  as  intrusions  in  our  dialect.  These  wordi 
seem  indeed,  to  some  Scotchmen,  strange  and  uncouth^ 
bat  they  are  true  words  of  the  west.] 

Sept.  ISth,  1786. 
GuTD  speed  an'  furder  to  you,  Johnny, 
Quid  health,  hale  ban's,  an'  weather  bonny ; 
Now  when  ye're  nickan  down  fu'  canny 

The  staff  o'  bread. 
May  ye  ne'er  want  a  stoup  o'  bran'y 

To  clear  your  head. 

May  Boreas  neTer  thresh  your  rigs. 
Nor  kick  your  rickles  aff  their  logs, 
Sendin'  the  stuff  o'er  muirs  an'  haggs 

Like  drivin'  Wrack ; 
But  may  the  tapmast  grain  that  wags 

Come  to  the  sack. 

Fm  biixie  too,  an'  skelpin'  at  it. 

But  bitter,  daudin'  showers  hae  wat  it, 

Sae  my  auld  stumpie  pen  I  gat  it 

Wi'  muckle  wark. 
An'  took  my  jocteleg  an'  whatt  it, 

Like  ony  dark. 

It's  now  twa  month  that  Fm  your  debtor 
For  your  braw,  nameless,  dateless  letter, 
Abusin'  me  for  harsh  ill  nature 

On  holy  men. 
While  deil  a  hair  yoursel'  ye're  better. 

But  mair  profane. 

But  let  the  kirk-folk  ring  their  bells. 
Let's  sing  about  our  noble  eel's ; 
We'll  cry  nae  jads  frae  heathen  hills 

To  help,  or  roose  ns» 
But  browster  wires  an'  whiskey  stills. 

They  are  the  muses. 

Your  friendship,  Sir,  I  winna  quat  it 

An'  if  ye  mak'  objections  at  it, 

Then  han'  in  niere  some  day  we'll  knot  it, 

An'  witness  take. 
An'  when  wi'  Usquabae  we're  wat  it 

It  winna  break 
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Bttt  if  tbe  beMt  mod  branks  be  spftr'd 
Till  kye  be  gann  withoat  the  herd. 
An*  a'  the  vitlel  in  the  yard. 

An*  theekit  rights 
I  mean  your  ingle-eide  to  gaard 

Ae  winter  night. 

Then  mnse-inspirin'  aqua-Tit« 

Shall  make  ns  baith  sae  biythe  an'  witty. 

Till  ye  forget  ye're  auld  an'  gatty. 

An'  be  as  canty. 
As  ye  were  nine  year  less  than  thretty, 

Sweet  ane  an'  twenty  I 

Bat  stooks  are  eowpet  wi'  the  blast, 
An'  now  the  sin  keeks  in  the  west, 
Then  I  maon  rin  amang  the  rest 

An'  qnat  my  chanter ; 
'*%e  I  snbecribo  myself  in  haste. 

Tours,  Bab  the  Ranter. 


TO 

WILLIAM  SIMPSON, 

OCHILTRIB. 

(TiM  p«raon  to  whom  this  •pittle  it  addfwd,  waa 
■ehootmastar  of  Ochiltree,  and  afterMrardt  of  New  La- 
■ark:  be  was  a  writer  of  veraes  too,  like  many  more  of 
tbe  poet*B  comrades ;— of  veraes  which  rose  not  above 
tbe  barren  level  of  mediocrity :  "  one  of  his  poems,"  says 
Chambers,  **  was  a  laog hable  elegy  on  the  death  of  the 
Empemf  Paul."  In  his  verses  to  Bums,  under  th4  name 
of  a  Tailor,  there  is  notliii^  to  l:iugh  at,  though  they  are 
ntfevded  to  be  laof  hable  as  well  as  monitory.] 

May,  1786. 

I  OAT  yoor  letter,  winsome  Willie ; 

Wt*  gratefu'  heart  I  thank  you  bra  wile ; 

Tho'  I  maun  say%  I  wad  be  silly. 

An'  unco  vain, 
Shoold  I  belioTe,  my  coaxin'  billie, 

Your  flatterin'  strain. 

Bat  Fse  belioTe  ye  kindly  meant  it, 
I  sad  be  laith  to  think  ye  hinted 
Ironic  satire,  sidelins  sklented 

On  my  poor  Musie ; 
Tho'  in  sic  phraisin'  terms  ye're  penn'd  it, 

I  scarce  excuse  ye. 

Hy  senses  wad  be  in  a  creel, 
Shoold  I  bnl  dare  a  hope  to  speel. 


Wi'  Allan,  or  wi'  Oilbertfield, 

The  braes  o'  fame ; 

Or  Fergnsson,  the  writer  chiel, 

A  deathless  name. 

(0  Fergpisson !  thy  glorious  parts 

ni  suited  law's  dry,  musty  arts ! 

My  curse  upon  your  whunstane  hearts. 

Ye  Enbrugh  gentry  t 
The  tythe  o'  what  ye  waste  at  cartes 

Wad  stow'd  his  pantry  I 

Yet  when  a  tale  comes  i'  my  head, 
Or  lasses  gie  my  heart  a  screed. 
As  whiles  they're  like  to  be  my  dead 

(0  sad  disease  I) 
I  kittle  up  my  rustic  reed, 

It  gies  me  ease. 

Auld  Coila,  now,  may  fidge  fu'  fain. 

She's  gotten  poets  o'  her  ain, 

Chiels  wha  their  chanters  winna  hain, 

But  tune  their  lays, 
Till  echoes  a'  resound  again 

Her  weel-sung  praise. 

Nae  poet  thought  her  worth  his  while. 
To  set  her  name  in  measur'd  stile ; 
She  lay  like  some  unkenn'd-of  isle 

Beside  New-Holland, 
Or  whare  wild-meeting  oceans  boil 

Besouth  Magellan. 

Ramsay  an'  famous  Fergusson 
Gied  Forth  and  Tay  a  lift  aboon ; 
Yarrow  an'  Tweed,  to  monie  a  tune, 

Owre  Scotland  rings. 
While  Irwin,  Lugar,  Ayr,  an'  Doon, 

Nae  body  sings. 

Th'  Ilissus,  Tiber,  Thames,  an'  Seine, 
Glide  sweet  in  monie  a  tunefu'  line  I 
But,  Willie,  set  your  fit  to  mine. 

An'  cock  your  crest, 
Well  gar  our  streams  an'  bumies  shine 

Up  wi'  the  best 

We'll  sing  auld  Coila's  plains  an'  fells. 
Her  moor's  red-brown  wi'  heather  bells, 
Her  banks  an'  braes,  her  dens  an'  dells. 

Where  glorious  Wallace 
Ait  bore  the  gree,  as  story  tells, 

Frae  southron  billies. 
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At  Wallace'  name,  what  Scottish  blood 
But  boils  ap  in  a  spring-tide  flood  I 
Oft  hare  our  fearless  fathers  strode 

By  Wallace'  side, 
Still  pressing  onward,  red-wat  shod, 

Or  glorious  d/*d. 

0  sweet  are  Collars  haughs  an'  woods. 
When  lintwhites  chant  amang  the  buds. 
And  jinkin'  hares,  in  amorous  whids 

Their  loves  ei^joy 
While  thro'  the  braes  the  cushat  croods 

With  wailf^'  cry ! 

Ev'n  winter  bleak  has  charms  to  me 
When  winds  rave  thro'  the  naked  tree ; 
Or  frosts  on  hiilB  of  Ochiltree 

Are  hoary  gray : 
Or  blinding  drifts  wild-furious  flee, 

Dark'ning  the  day. 

0  Nature !  a'  thy  shews  an'  forms 

To  feeling,  pensive  hearts  hae  charms  I 

Whether  the  summer  kindly  warms, 

Wi'  life  an'  Ught, 
Or  winter  howls,  in  gusty  storms, 

The  lang,  dark  night  1 

The  muse,  nae  Poet  ever  fand  her, 
'Till  by  himsel'  he  leam'd  to  wander, 
Adown  some  trotting  bum's  meander, 

An'  no  think  lang ; 
0  sweet,  to  stray  an'  pensive  ponder 

A  heart-felt  sang  I 

The  warly  race  may  drudge  an'  drive, 
Hog-shouther,  jundie,  stretch  an'  strive. 
Let  me  fair  Nature's  face  descrive, 

And  I,  wi'  pleasure, 
Shall  let  the  busy,  grumbling  hive 

Bum  owre  their  treasure. 

Fareweel,  my  "  rhyme-composing  brither  I" 
We've  been  owre  lang  unkenn'd  to  ither : 
Now  let  us  lay  our  heads  thegither. 

In  love  fraternal ; 
May  envy  wallop  in  a  tether. 

Black  fiend,  infernal  i 

While  Highlandmen  hate  tolls  an'  taxes ; 
While  moorlan'  herds  like  guid  Cat  braxies ; 
While  terra  firma,  on  her  axes 

Diurnal  turns, 
Count  on  a  fHand^  in  faith  an'  praotioe, 

In  BOBIRT  BUBXS. 


POSTSCBIPT. 

My. memory's  no  worth  a  preen : 

I  had  amaist  forgotten  clean. 

Ye  bade  me  write  you  what  they  mean. 

By  this  New  Light, 
'Bout  which  our  herds  sae  aft  hae  been, 

Maist  like  to  fight. 

In  days  when  mankind  were  but  callans, 

At  grammar,  logic,  an'  sic  talents. 

They  took  nae  pains  their  speech  to  balance, 

Or  rules  to  gie. 
But  spak  their  thoughts  in  plain,  braid  Lallan^ 

Like  you  or  me. 

In  thae  auld  times,  they  thought  the  moon. 
Just  like  a  sark,  or  pair  o'  shoon. 
Wore  by  degrees,  'till  her  last  rocn, 

Oaed  past  their  viewing. 
An'  shortiy  after  she  was  done. 

They  gat  a  new  one. 

This  past  for  certain — ^undisputed ; 
It  ne'er  cam  i'  their  heads  to  doubt  it, 
'Till  chiels  gat  up  an'  wad  confute  it. 

An'  ca'd  it  wrang  ; 
An'  muckle  din  there  was  about  it, 

Baith  loud  an'  lang. 

Some  herds,  weel  leam'd  upo'  the  beuk. 
Wad  threap  auld  folk  the  thing  misteuk ; 
For  'twas  the  auld  moon  turned  a  neuk. 

An'  out  o'  sight. 
An'  backlins-comin',  to  the  leuk. 

She  grew  mair  bright. 

This  was  deny'd,  it  was  affirm'd ; 

The  herds  an'  hissels  were  alarm'd : 

The  reVrend  gray-beards  rav'd  and  storm'd 

That  beardless  laddies 
Should  think  ,they  better  were  inform'd 

Than  their  auld  daddies 

Frae  less  to  mair  it  gaed  to  sticks; 
Frae  words  an'  aiths  to  clours  an'  nicks, 
An'  monie  a  fallow  gat  his  licks, 

Wi'  hearty  crunt; 
An'  some,  to  learn  them  for  their  tricks. 

Were  hanged  an'  brunt 

This  game  was  play'd  in  monie  lands, 
An'  Auld  Light  caddies  bure  sic  hands. 
That,  faith,  the  youngsters  took  the  sands 

Wi'  nimble  shanks, 
'Till  lairds  forbade,  by  strict  commands, 

•   Sie  bluidy  pranki. 
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Bmt  New  light  htrds  gat  ale  a  cowe, 
Folk  thought  them  rain*d  8ttoh-aii*Hrtow6, 
Tin  BOW  amaist  on  OTory  knowe, 

Tell  find  ane  plao'd ; 
Ab'  aoae  their  New  light  fair  aTow, 

Just  quite  harefae'd. 

Nae  donbt  the  Anld  light  floeks  are  bleatin' ; 
Their  lealons  herds  are  Tex'd  an'  sweatin' : 
MyMl'i  Tto  OTen  seen  them  greetin' 

Wi'  gimin'  spite, 
To  hear  the  moon  sae  sadl/  lie'd  on 

Bj  word  an'  write. 

Bnt  shorti J  they  will  oowe  the  loons ; 
8ome  Anld  light  herds  in  neibor  towns 
Are  mind*t  in  things  the/  oa'  balloons, 

To  tak  a  flight, 
An'  sta/  ae  month  amang  the  moons 

And  see  them  right. 

Gnid  obsenration  they  will  gie  them : 

An'  when  the  auld  moon's  gaon  to  lea'e  them. 

The  hindmost  shaird,  they'll  fetch  it  wi'  them. 

Just  i'  their  pouch, 
An'  when  the  New  Light  billies  see  them, 

I  think  they'll  crouch! 

Bae,  ye  obserre  that  a'  this  clatter 

Is  naething  but  a  '* moonshine  matter;" 

Bat  tho'  dull  prose-folk  Latin  splatter 

In  logic  tulxie, 
I  hope  we  bardies  ken  some  better 

Than  mind  sic  brulzie. 


xxxm. 

ADDRESS 

TO  A« 

ILLEGITIMATE  CHILD. 

[This  hasty  and  not  vaiydeeoroat  airaiion,  waa  origi- 
nally entitled  "The  Po«t*a  Walconia;  or,  Rab  tha 
Rbymer^a  Addraaa  to  bia  Bastard  Child."  A  copy,  with 
the  mora  anftan^,  bat  laaa  azpresaiva  titla,  waa 
pobliahad  by  Stewart,  in  1801,  and  ia  alladad  to  by 
Boma  himaelf,  in  his  biographical  latter  to  Moore. 
'*  Bo-.zic  Betty,"  the  mother  of  the  "  aonaie-sroirking , 
dear-bought  Bess,"  of  the  Inventory,  lived  in  Largie- 
•ide :  to  rapport  thia  daughter  the  poet  made  over  the 
sopyright  of  hia  worka  when  he  propoaed  to  go  to  the 
West  Indies.  She  lived  to  be  a  woman,  and  to  marry 
•ne  John  Biahiip,  overaeer  at  Polkemmet,  where  ahe  died 
ji  1817.  It  ia  snid  she  resembled  Bums  quite  aa  much  aa 
tay  of  the  rest  of  hia  ehildren.] 

Toou's  welcome,  wean,  mischanter  fa'  me, 
If  ought  of  thee,  or  of  thy  mammy, 


Shall  OTor  daunton  me,  or  awe  me. 

My  sweet  wee  lady, 

Or  if  I  blush  when  thou  shalt  ca'  me 

Tit-ta  or  daddy. 

Wee  image  of  my  bonny  Betty, 
I,  fatherly,  will  kiss  and  daut  thee, 
As  dear  and  near  my  heart  I  set  thee 

Wi'  as  gude  will 
As  a'  the  priests  had  seen  me  get  thee 

That's  out  o'  hell. 

What  tho'  they  oa'  me  fornicator. 
An'  tease  my  name  in  kintry  clatter : 
The  mair  they  talk  Fm  kent  the  better. 

E'en  let  them  clash ; 
An  auld  wife's  tongue's  a  feckless  matter 

To  gie  ane  fash. 

Sweet  fruit  o'  mony  a  merry  dint^ 

My  funny  toil  is  now  a'  tint. 

Sin'  thou  came  to  the  warl  asklent, 

Which  fools  may  scoff  at, 
In  my  last  plack  thy  part's  be  in't 

The  better  ha'f  o't 

An'  if  thou  be  what  I  wad  hae  thee. 
An'  tak  the  counsel  I  sail  gie  thee, 
A  loYin'  father  I'll  be  to  thee. 

If  thou  be  spar'd ; 
Thro'  a'  thy  childish  years  I'll  e'e  thee. 

An'  think't  weel  war'd. 

Gude  grant  that  thou  may  ay  inherit 
Thy  mitber's  person,  grace,  an'  merit, 
An'  thy  poor  worthless  daddy's  spirit. 

Without  his  failing ; 
'Twill  please  me  mair  to  hear  an'  see  it 

Than  stocket  mailens 


XXXIV. 
NATURE'S  LAW. 

A  POSN  HUMBLY    IHSCKIBKO  TO  O.  H.  SSQ. 

"  Great  nature  spoke,  observant  man  obey'd  '* 

Pops 

(This  Poem  waa  written  by  Buma  at  Mnssgim,  and 
**  humbly  inscribed  U*  Gavin  Hamilton,  Esq.**  It  .i  sup** 
posed  to  allude  to  his  intercourse  with  Jann  Armour, 
with  the  circumstances  of  wb*ch  he  seems  to  have  made 
many  of  his  comrades  acquainted.  These  verses  were 
well  known  to  mnny  of  the  admirers  of  the  poet,  bnt  they 
remained  in  manuscript  till  given  to  the  worxi  by  Sit 
Harria  Nicolaa,  in  Pickering's  Aldine  Edition  of  the 
British  Poets.] 

Lit  other  heroes  boast  their  scars. 
The  marks  of  sturt  and  strife : 


Ajid  other  poets  sing  of  wars. 

The  plngiyss  of  human  life ; 
Shame  fa*  the  fun ;  wi*  sword  and  gun 

To  slap  mankind  like  lumber  I 
I  ^ng  his  name,  and  nobler  fame, 

lYha  multiplies  our  number. 

Great  Nature  spoke  with  air  benign,  ^ 

**  Go  on,  ye  human  race ! 
Thi4  lower  world  I  you  resign ; 

Be  fhiitful  and  increase. 
The  liquid  fire  of  strong  desire 

pTe  pour'd  it  in  each  bosom ; 
Here,  in  this  hand,  does  mankind  stand, 

And  there,  is  beauty's  blossom." 

The  hero  of  these  artless  strains, 

A  lowly  bard" was  he. 
Who  sung  his  rhymes  in  Coila's  plains 

With  meikle  mirth  an'  glee ; 
Kind  Nature's  care  had  given  his  share. 

Large,  of  the  flaming  current ; 
And  all  devout,  he  never  sought 

To  stem  the  sacred  torrent. 

He  felt  the  powerful,  high  behest, 

Thrill  vital  through  and  through ; 
And  sought  a  correspondent  breast, 

To  give  obedience  due : 
Propitious  Powers  screen'd  the  young  flowers^ 

From  mildews  of  abortion ; 
And  lo !  the  bard,  a  great  reward, 

Has  got  a  double  portion ! 

Auld'cantie  Coil  may  count  the  day. 

As  annual  it  returns, 
The  third  of  Libra's  equal  sway. 

That  gave  another  B[ums], 
With  future  rhymes,  an'  other  times, 

To  emulate  his  sire ; 
To  sing  auld  Coil  in  nobler  style. 

With  more  poetic  fire. 

Fe  Powers  of  peace,  and  peaceful  song. 

Look  down  with  gracious  eyes ; 
And  bless  auld  Coila,  large  and  long, 

Wiih  multiplying  joys : 
Lang  may  she  stand  to  prop  the  land, 

The  flow'r  of  ancient  nations ; 
And  B[ums'tf]  spring,  her  fame  to  ting 

Thro'  endless  generations  I 


XXXV. 

TO  THE  REV.  JOHN   M'MATH. 

[Poor  M^Math  was  at  the  period  of  this  epistle  naaiit- 
ant  to  Wodrow,  minister  of  Tarbolton  :  lie  was  a  gooil 
preacher,  a  moderate  man  in  matters  of  discipline^  aii4 
an  intimate  of  the  CoilsSeld  Montg^nmerys.  His  depea* 
dent  condition  depressed  his  spirits:  he  grew  dissipated; 
and  finally,  it  is  said,  enlisted  as  a  common  eoldier,  f  ml 
died  in  a  foreign  land.] 

Sept.  nth,  1785. 

While  at  the  stock  the  shearers  cow'r 
To  shun  the  bitter  blaudin'  show'r. 
Or  in  gulravage  rinnin'  scow'r 

To  pass  the  time, 
To  you  I  dedicate  the  hour 

In  idle  rhyme. 

My  musie,  tir'd  wi'  mony  a  sonnet 

On  gown,  an'  ban',  and  douse  black  bonnet. 

Is  grown  right  eerie  now  she's  done  it, 

Lest  they  should  blame  her. 
An*  rouse  their  holy  thunder  on  it 

And  anathem  her. 

I  own  'twas  rash,  an*  rather  hardy. 
That  I,  a  simple  countra  bardie, 
8hou'd  meddle  wi'  a  pack  sae  sturdy, 

Wha,  if  they  ken  me. 
Can  easy,  wi'  a  single  wordie, 

Lowse  hell  upon  me. 

But  I  gae  mad  at  their  grimaces. 

Their  sighin'  cantin'  grace-proud  faces, 

Their  three-mile  prayers,  and  hauf-mile  graces 

Their  raxin*  conscience, 
Whase  greed,  reTenge,  an'  pride  disgraces, 

Wlkur  nor  their  nonsense. 

There's  Gaun,*  miska't  waur  than  a  beast, 
Wha  has  mair  honour  in  his  breast 
Than  mony  scores  as  gnid's  the  priest 

Wha  sae  abus't  him. 
An'  may  a  bari  no  crack  his  jeet 

What  way  they've  use't  bia 

See  him,  the  poor  man's  friend  in  need, 
The  gentleman  in  word  an'  deed, 
An'  shall  his  fame  an*  honour  bleed 

By  worthless  skellumt. 
An'  not  a  muse  erect  her  head 

To  oowe  the  blellums  t 

>  Oavin  Hvailtoo,  Esq. 
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0  Pope,  liad  I  thy  satire's  darts 
To  gie  the  rascals  their  deserts, 
rd  rip  their  rotten,  hollow  hearts. 

An'  tell  aloud 
Their  Jngglin'  hocos-pocns  arts 

To  cheat  the  crowd. 

God  knows,  Fm  no  the  thing  I  shon'd  be, 
Hsr  am  I  CTen  the  thing  I  cou'd  be. 
But  twenty  times,  I  rather  wou'd  be 

An  atheist  dean, 
Tban  nnder  gospel  colours  hid  be 

Just  for  a  screen. 

An  honest  man  may.  like  a  glass. 
An  honest  man  may  like  a  lass. 
Bat  mean  roTcnge,  an'  malice  fause 

He'll  sUU  disdain, 
^«'  then  cry  zeal  for  gospel  laws. 

Like  some  we  ken. 

Th^  take  religion  in  their  mouth ; 
They  talk  o'  mercy,  grace,  an'  truth. 
For  what? — to  gie  their  malice  skouth 

On  some  pulr  wight. 
An*  hunt  him  down,  o'er  right,  an'  ruth, 

To  ruin  straight. 

An  hail.  Religion  I  maid  dirine ! 
Pardon  a  muse  sae  mean  as  mine. 
Who  in  her  rough  imperfect  line, 

Thus  daurs  to  name  thee ; 
/o  stigmatize  false  friends  of  thine 

Can  ne'er  defame  thee. 

Tho'  blotch'd  an'  foul  wi'  mony  a  stain. 

An'  far  unworthy  of  thy  train, 

With  trembling  Toice  I  tune  my  strain 

To  join  with  those. 
Who  boldly  daur  thy  cause  maintain 

In  spite  o'  foes : 

In  spite  o'  crowds,  in  spite  o'  mobs. 
In  spite  of  undermining  jobs, 
In  spite  o'  dark  banditti  stabs 

At  worth  an'  merit, 
By  scoundrels,  eren  wi'  holy  robes, 

But  hellish  spirit. 

O  Ayr !  my  dear,  my  natiTe  ground, 
Within  thy  presbyterial  bound 
A  candid  lib'ral  band  is  found 

Of  public  teachers, 
Afl  men,  as  Christiatts  too,  renown'd. 

4n'  manly  preachers. 


Sir,  in  that  circle  you  are  nam'd ; 
Sir,  in  that  circle  you  are  fum'd  ; 
An'  some,  by  whom  your  doctrine's  blam'd, 

(Which  gies  you  honour,) 
Etcu  Sir,  by  them  your  heart's  esteem'd. 

An'  winning  manner. 

Pardon  this  freedom  I  have  ta'cn. 
An'  if  impertinent  Tye  been, 
Impute  it  not,  good  Sir,  in  ane 

Whase  heart  ne'er  wrang^d  j% 
But  to  his  utmost  would  befriend 

Ought  that  belang'd  ye. 


XXXYI. 

TO  A  MOUSE, 

o«  Tvminjie  mem  vt  in  hbe  hmt  with  tu  PLoveHy 

jtovKMBsm,  1785. 

[This  b«aatifal  po«in  was  imagined  while  the  poet  wu 
holding  the  plough,  on  the  farm  of  Mon^giel :  the  field  ie 
■till  pointed  out:  and  a  man  culled  Diane  it  still  living, 
who  says  he  was  gnudsmnn  to  the  bard  at  the  time,  an 
chased  tho  moose  with  the  plough-pettle,  for  which  he 
was  rebaked  by  his  jroang  master,  who  inquired  what 
harm  the  poor  mouse  had  done  him.  In  the  night  that 
followed,  Ourns  avroke  his  g^ndsman,  who  was  in  the 
same  bed  with  him,  recited  the  poem  as  it  now  stands, 
and  said,  "  What  think  you  of  our  mouse  now  ?"J 

WiE,  sleekit,  cow'rin',  tim'rous  beastie, 
0,  what  a  panic's  in  thy  breostie ! 
Thou  need  na  start  awa  sae  hasty, 

Wi*  bickering  brattle  I 
I  wad  be  laith  to  rin  an'  chase  thee, 

Wi'  murd'ring  pattle  1 

I'm  truly  sorry  man's  dominion 
Has  broken  nature's  social  union. 
An'  justifies  that  ill  opinion, 

Which  makes  thee  staitle 
At  me,  thy  poor  earth-born  companion, 

An'  fellow-mortal! 

I  doubt  na,  whyles,  but  thou  may  thieTC ; 
What  then  T  poor  beastie,  thou  maun  live  t 
A  daimen  icker  in  a  thraye 

'8  a  sma'  request: 
ril  get  a  blessin'  wi'  the  lare,* 

And  never  miss' 1 1 

Thy  wee  bit  housie,  too,  in  ruin ; 
Its  silly  wa's  the  win's  are  strtwin'l 
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An*  naething,  now,  to  big  a  new  ane, 

0*  foggage  green  I 

An'  bleak  December's  winds  entuin', 

Baith  enell  and  keen ! 

Thou  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  an'  waste, 
An'  weary  winter  comin'  fast, 
An'  cozie  here,  beneath  the  blast. 

Thou  thoaght  to  dwell, 
'Till,  crash  I  the  cruel  coulter  past 

Out  thro'  thy  celL 

That  wee  bit  heap  o'  leaTce  an'  stibble. 
Has  cost  thee  mony  a  weary  nibble  I 
Now  thou's  turn'd  out,  for  a'  thy  trouble. 

But  house  or  hald. 
To  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble. 

An'  cranreuch  cauld  I 

But,  Mousie,  then  art  no  thy  lane. 
In  proving  foresight  may  be  Tun : 
The  be^  laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men. 

Gang  aft  a-gley. 
An'  lea'e  us  nought  but  grief  and  pun, 

Por  promis'd  joy. 

Still  thou  art  blest,  compar'd  wi'  me  I 
The  present  only  toucheth  thee : 
But,  Och  I  I  backward  cast  my  e'e. 

On  prospects  drear  1 
An'  forward,  tho'  I  canna  see, 

I  guess  an'  fear. 


xxxvn. 

SCOTCH  BRINK. 

<*  Gie  him  ttmnf  drink,  Qotil  he  wiak, 

Thttt*s  ainlriiig  in  detpnir ; 
An*  liquor  guid  Ut  fire  his  hiatd, 

Tlint's  pr«tt  wi*  gnef  nn*  cnra; 
Th«r«  let  him  bi»uM,  nn*  deep  earonie, 

Wi*  bumpers  flnvrii^  o*er, 
Till  he  foff^ets  his  loves  nr  debts. 

An*  minds  his  gnefs  no  more.** 

8oLOMcii*f  PmovuB,  zzzi.0,7. 

/<  I  here  enclose  yon,**  eaid  Barns,  90  Mareh,  1786,  to 
iiu  friend  Kennedy,  "  my  Scuteb  Drink ;  1  hope  eome 
time  liefore  we  hear  the  g(»wk.  to  have  the  pleasnre  of 
teeing  yon  at  Kilmarnock :  when  I  intend  we  shall  have 
a  gill  between  us,  in  a  mutehkin  stoop."] 

Lit  other  poets  raise  a  AracM 

'Bout  vinf «,  aa'  wines,  aa'  dmlceB  Baoeliiis, 


An'  crabbit  names  and  stories  wrack  os, 

An'  grate  our  lug, 

I  sing  the  Juice  Scotch  bear  can  mak  u% 

In  glass  or  jug. 

0,  thou,  ny  Muse  I  guid  auld  Scotch  drink; 
Whether  thro'  wimplin'  worms  thou  jink. 
Or,  richly  brown,  ream  o'er  the  brink. 

In  glorious  faem. 
Inspire  me,  till  I  lisp  an'  wink. 

To  sing  thy  name  t 

Let  husky  wheat  the  haughs  adorn. 
An'  aits  set  up  their  awnie  horn. 
An'  pease  an'  beans,  at  e'en  or  mom. 

Perfume  the  plain, 
Leese  me  on  thee,  John  Barleycorn, 

Thou  king  o'  grain  1 

On  thee  aft  Scotland  chows  her  cood, 
In  souple  scones,  the  wale  o'  food  I 
Or  tumblin'  in  the  boilin'  flood 

Wi>  kail  an'  beef; 
But  when  thou  pours  thy  strong  heart's  blood. 

There  thou  shines  chief. 

Food  fills  the  wame  an'  keeps  us  livin' ; 
Tho'  life's  a  gift  no  worth  receivin' 
When  heavy  dragg'd  wi'  pine  an'  grievin' ; 

But,  oil'd  by  thee. 
The  wheels  o'  life  gae  down-hill,  scrievin,' 

Wi'  ratUin'  glee. 

Thou  clears  the  head  o'  doited  Lear ; 
Thou  cheers  the  heart  o'  drooping  Care ; 
Thou  strings  the  nerves  o'  Labour  sair, 

At's  weary  toil ; 
Thou  even  brightens  dark  Despair 

Wi'  gloomy  smile. 

Aft,  clad  in  massy,  siller  weed, 
Wi'  gentles  thou  erects  thy  head; 
Tet  humbly  kind  in  time  o'  need. 

The  poor  man's  wine, 
His  wee  drap  parritch,  or  his  bread, 

Thoa  kitchens  fine. 

Thou  art  the  life  o'  public  haunts ; 

But  thee,  what  were  our  fairs  an'  rants  t 

Ev'n  godly  meetings  o'  the  saunts. 

By  thee  inspir'd. 
When  gaping  they  besiege  the  tents. 

Are  doubly  fir'd. 
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Thftt  muij  Bi|^i  w«  g«i  tlia  ewn  in. 

Hay  gravels  round  his  blather  wrench. 

0  iirMUj  th«i  Ihoa  retMS  the  horn  in  I 

An'  gouts  torment  him  inch  by  inch. 

Or  rMkia'  am  a  atw-jMr  moniing 

Wha  twists  his  gnintle  wi'  a  glunch 

In  oog  or  dicker, 

0*  sour  disdain, 

An*  jnei  %  wee  drap  sp'ritoml  bum  in, 

Out  owre  a  glass  o'  whiskey  punch 

An'  gnsty  looker  1 

Wi'  honest  men ; 

When  Yvlcmn  giee  hie  beUowt  breath, 

0  whiskey  I  soul  o'  plays  an'  pranks! 

An'  ploo^imen  gather  wi'  their  graith. 

Accept  a  Bardie's  gratefu'  thanks! 

0  rarel  to  fee  thee  fits  an'  fireath 

When  wanting  thee,  what  tuneless  cranks 

rth'loggetcaapl 

Are  my  poor  TcrsesI 

Then  Bnmewin  eomea  on  like  Death 

Thou  comes ^they  rattle  i'  their  ranks 

At  er'ry  ohap. 

At  ither's  a— e  1 

Nae  merej,  then,  for  aim  or  steel ; 

Thee,  Ferintosh!  0  sadly  lost! 

The  brawnie,  bainie,  ploughman  chiel. 

Scotland  lament  firae  coast  to  coast! 

Brings  hard  owrehip^  wi'  sturd/  wheel. 

Now  colic  gripe,  an'  barkin'  hoast. 

The  strong  forehammer. 

May  kiU  us  a' ; 

Till  block  an'  stoddie  ring  an'  reel 

For  loyal  Forbes'  charter'd  boast. 

Wi'  dinsome  clamour. 

Is  ta'en  awa 

When  skirlin'  weenies  see  the  light. 

Thae  curst  horse-leeches  o'  th'  Excise, 

Thou  make  the  goesips  clatter  bright, 

Wha  mak  the  whiskey  stells  their  prixe ! 

How  fomblin'  cnifs  their  dearies  slight ; 

Hand  up  thy  han',  Beil !  ance,  twice,  thrice  I 

Wae  worth  the  name  I 

There,  seixe  the  blinkers  I 

Nae  howdie  gets  a  social  night, 

An'  bake  them  up  in  brunstane  pies 

Or  plack  frae  them. 

For  poor  d — n'd  drinkers 

When  neibors  anger  at  a  plea. 

Fortune !  if  thou'll  but  gie  me  still 

An'  jost  as  wnd  as  wnd  can  be. 

Hale  breeks,  a  scone,  an'  whiskey  gill. 

How  easj  can  the  barlej-bree 

An*  rowth  o'  xhyme  to  rare  at  will. 

Cement  the  quarrel ! 

Tak'  a'  the  rest. 

It's  aye  the  cheapest  lawyer's  fee, 

An'  deal't  about  as  thy  blind  skill 

To  taste  the  barreL 

Directs  thee  best. 

Alake !  that  e'er  my  muse  has  reason 

To  wyte  her  countrymen  wi'  treason ! 

But  monie  daily  weet  their  weason 

Wi'  liquors  nice. 

XXXVIll. 

An'  hardly,  in  a  winter's  season, 

E'er  spier  her  price. 

THE  author's 

Wae  worth  that  brandy,  burning  trash ! 
Fell  source  o'  monie  a  pain  an*  brash  I 
Twins  monie  a  poor,  doylt,  druken  hash, 

0'  half  his  days ; 
An'  sends,  beside,  auld  Scotland's  cash 

To  her  warst  fees. 

Te  Scots,  wha  wish  auld  Scotland  well, 
Te  chief,  to  you  my  tale  I  tell. 
Poor  placUess  derils  like  mysel', 

It  sets  you  ill, 
Wi'  bitter,  dearthfu'  wines  to  mell. 

Or  foreign  gilL 


EARNEST  CRY  AND  PRAYER 

TO  TBS 

SCOTCH  REPRESENTATIVES 

IN  THB 

HOUSE  or   COMMONS. 

<  Dearest  ofdistillatinn !  tut  and  b«tt! — 
How  art  thou  lost ! " 

Pa  BOOT  Off  MlLTOII 

P«  ThU  Poani  vra*  writtan,"  wnyu  Burns,  "  befora  tTia 
aet  anant  tha  Scottish  distillerias,  <»r  Mssion  I7M,  for 
which  ScotI  ind  anti  tha  author  ratem  thair  most  frate* 
fol  thanks."  Bafoi*  tha  passiuf  of  this  laniaot  act,  ao 
■haip  was  tha  law  ia  the  North,  that  soma  disUllara 
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ralinqniBhed  their  trade ;  the  price  of  barley  woe  aActed, 
and  Scotlnndf  already  exasperated  at  the  refuial  of  a 
militia,  for  which  she  was  a  petitioner,  h^an  to  handle 
her  claymore,  and  woa  perhaps  only  hindered  from  draw- 
ing it  by  the  act  mentioned  by  the  poet.  In  an  early 
copy  of  the  poem,  he  thus  alludes  to  Colonel  Hugh 
Montgomery,  afterwards  Earl  of  Eglinton  :— 

"  1'hee,  sodger  Hugh,  my  watchman  stentedi 
If  bardies  e*or  are  represented, 
I  ken  if  that  yere  sword  were  wanted 

YeM  lend  yere  hand ; 
But  when  there's  aught  to  say  anent  it 
Yere  at  a  stand." 

The  poet  was  not  sure  that  Montgomery  wonld  think 
the  compliment  Ut  his  ready  hand  an  excuse  in  full  for 
the  allusion  to  his  unready  tongue,  ami  onutted  the 


Yi  Irish  lords,  ye  knights  an'  sqnires, 
Wha  represent  oar  brughs  an'  shires, 
An'  douoely  manage  our  affairs 

In  Parliament, 
To  you  a  simple  Bardie's  proyers 

Are  humbly  sent. 

Alas  I  my  roupet  Muse  is  hearse  I 

Tour  honours'  hearts  wi'  grief  'twad  pierce, 

To  see  her  sittin'  on  her  a— e 

Low  i'  the  dust, 
An'  ecriechin'  out  prosaic  Terse, 

An'  like  to  brust  1 

Tell  them  wha  hae  the  chief  direction, 
Scotland  an'  me's  in  great  affliction, 
E'er  sin'  they  laid  that  curst  restriction 

On  aquaTitSB ; 
An'  rouse  them  up  to  strong  conyiction. 

An'  moTe  their  pity. 

Stand  forth,  an'  tell  yon  Premier  youth, 

The  honest,  open,  naked  truth : 

Tell  him  o'  mine  an'  Scotland's  drouth. 

His  senrants  humble : 
The  muokie  deTil  blaw  ye  south, 

If  ye  dissemble  I 

Does  ony  great  man  glunch  an'  gloom  t 
Speak  out,  an'  never  fash  your  thumb  t 
Let  posts  an'  pensions  sink  or  soom 

Wi'  them  wha  grant  'em : 
If  honestly  they  canna  come, 

Far  better  want  'em. 

In  gath'rin  Totes  you  were  na  slack ; 
Kow  stand  as  tightly  by  your  tack ; 


I  Sir  AduB  Peifusoa. 
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Ne'er  claw  your  lug,  an'  fidge  your  back. 

An'  hum  an'  haw ; 

But  raise  your  arm,  an'  tell  your  crack 

Before  them  a'. 

Paint  Scotland  greetin'  owre  her  thriszle, 
Her  mutchkin  stoup  as  toom's  a  whissle : 
An'  damn'd  excisemen  in  a  bussle. 

Seizin'  a  stell. 
Triumphant  crushin't  like  a  mussel 

Or  lampit  shelL 

Then  on  the  tither  hand  present  her, 

A  blackguard  smuggler,  right  behint  her, 

An'  cheek-for-chow,  a  chuffie  vintner, 

Colleaguing  join. 
Picking  her  pouch  as  bare  as  winter 

Of  a'  kind  coin. 

Is  there,  that  bears  the  name  o'  Scot, 
But  feels  his  heart's  bluid  rising  hot, 
To  see  his  poor  auld  mither's  pot 

Thus  dung  in  staves, 
An'  plunder'd  o'  her  hindmost  groat 

By  gallows  knaves  t 

Alas  I  I'm  but  a  nameless  wight, 

Trode  i*  the  mire  out  o'  sight  I 

But  could  I  like  Montgomeries  fight, 

Or  gab  like  Boswell, 
There's  some  sark-necks  I  wad  draw  tight. 

An*  tie  some  hose  welL 

God  bless  your  honours,  can  ye  see't. 
The  kind,  auld,  canty  oarlin  greet. 
An'  no  get  warmly  on  your  feet. 

An'  gar  them  hear  it ! 
An'  tell  them  with  a  patriot  heat, 

Ye  winna  bear  it  t 

Some  o'  you  nicely  ken  the  laws. 
To  round  the  period  an'  pause. 
An*  wi'  rhetoric  clause  on  clause 

To  mak  harangues : 
Then  echo  thro'  Saint  Stephen's  wa's 

Auld  Scotland's  wrangt. 

Dempster,  a  true  blue  Soot  Pse  warran' ; 
Thee,  aith-detesting,  chaste  Kilkerran;* 
An'  that  glib-gabbet  Highland  baron. 

The  Laird  o'  Graham  ;> 
An'  ane,  a  chap  that's  damn'd  auldfarrrcn, 

Dundas  his  name. 

t  The  Dttke  oTlloatfoee. 


Erekine,  a  tpimkie  Norland  bfllie  ; 
Tme  Campbells,  Frederick  an*  Hay ; 
Ab'  LiTingstone,  the  banld  Sir  Willie: 

An'  monie  ithert, 
Whom  aold  Demosthenes  or  Tully 

Might  own  for  brithers. 

Aronse,  my  boys !  exert  your  mettle, 
To  get  auld  Scotland  back  her  kettle : 
Or  faith  I  Til  wad  my  new  pleugh-pettle, 

Ye*ll  see't  or  lang, 
She'll  teach  yon,  wi'  a  reekin'  whittle, 

Anither  sang. 

This  while  she's  been  in  erankons  mood, 
Her  lost  miUtia  fir'd  her  blnid ; 
(Deil  na  they  nerer  mair  do  guid, 

Play'd  her  that  pliskie  t) 
Anf  now  she's  like  to  rin  red-wad 

About  her  whiskey 

An'  L— d,  if  ance  they  pit  her  till't. 
Her  tartan  petticoat  she'll  kilt, 
An'  dork  an'  pistol  at  her  belt, 

She'll  Uk  the  streets. 
An'  rin  her  whittle  to  the  hilt, 

r  th'  first  she  meets  I 

For  God  sake,  sirs,  then  speak  her  fair, 
An'  straik  her  cannie  wi'  the  hair, 
An'  to  the  mnekle  honse  repair, 

Wi'  instant  speed. 
An'  striTe,  wi'  a'  your  wit  and  lear, 

To  get  remead. 

Ton  ill-tongu'd  Unkler,  Charlie  Fox, 
May  taunt  you  wi'  his  jeers  an'  mocks ; 
But  gie  him*t  het,  my  hearty  cocks  I 

E'en  cowe  the  cadie  I 
An'  send  him  to  his  dicing  box. 

An'  sportin'  lady. 

Tell  yon  guid  bluid  o'  auld  Boconnock's 
ini  be  his  debt  twa  mashlum  bonnocks. 
An'  drink  his  health  in  auld  Nanse  Tinnock's* 

Nine  times  a-week. 
If  he  some  scheme,  like  tea  an'  winnocks, 

Wad  kindly  seek. 

Could  he  some  commutation  broach, 
m  pledge  my  aith  in  guid  braid  Scotch, 

I A  wnrthy  old  bostots  of  the  author's  in  Maachline, 
v1i»r«  he  aometiiiM*  stadiM  polities  over  a  glass  of  guid 
Seoceli  driak. 


Hs  need  na  fear  their  foul  reproach 

Nor  erudition. 

Yon  mixtie-maztie  queer  hotch-potch, 

The  Coalition. 

Anld  Scotland  has  a  ranele  tongue ; 
She's  just  a  devil  wi'  a  rung ; 
An'  if  she  promise  auld  or  young 

To  tak  their  part, 
Tho'  by  the  neck  she  should  be  strung, 

Shell  no  desert 

An'  now,  ye  chosen  Fire-and-Forty, 
May  still  your  mither's  heart  support  ye , 
Then,  though  a  minister  grow  dorty. 

An'  kick  your  place, 
Te'll  snap  your  fingers,  poor  an'  hearty. 

Before  his  face. 

God  bless  your  honours  a'  your  days, 
Wi'  sowps  o'  kail  and  brats  o'  claise, 
In  spite  o'  a'  the  thierish  kaee. 

That  haunt  St.  Jamie  s  i 
Your  humble  Poet  signs  an'  prays 

While  Rab  his  name  is. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Lit  half-starr'd  sIstss  in  warmer  skies 
See  future  wines,  rich  clust'ring,  rise ; 
Their  lot  auld  Scotland  ne'er  enries. 

But  blythe  and  frisky. 
She  eyes  her  freebom,  martial  boys, 

Tak  aff  their  whiskey. 

What  tho'  their  Phoebus  kinder  warms. 
While  fragrance  blooms  and  beauty  charms  I 
When  wretches  range,  in  famish'd  swarms. 

The  scented  groves, 
Or  hounded  forth,  dishonour  arms 

In  hungry  droves. 

Their  gun's  a  burden  on  their  shouther ; 
They  downa  bide  the  stink  o'  powther ; 
Their  bauldest  thought's  a'  hank'ring  swithet 

To  Stan'  or  rin. 
Till  skelp — a  shot — they're  aflF,  a'  throther 

To  save  their  skin. 

But  bring  a  Scotsman  frae  his  hill. 
Clap  in  his  cheek  a  Highland  gill. 
Say,  such  is  royal  George's  will. 

An'  there's  the  foe. 
He  has  nae  thought  but  how  to  kill 

Twa  at  a  blow. 
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Nae  cauld  faint-hearted  doubtings  tease  him ; 
Death  comes,  wi*  fearless  eye  he  sees  him ; 
Wi'  bluidy  han'  a  welcome  gies  him ; 

An*  when  he  fa's, 
His  latest  draught  o'  breathin'  lea'es  him 

In  faint  hussasi 

Sages  their  solemn  een  may  steek, 
An'  raise  a  philosophic  reek, 
An'  physically  causes  seek, 

In  clime  an'  season ; 
But  tell  me  whiskey's  name  in  Greek, 

111  tell  the  reason. 

Scotland,  my  auld,  respected  mither  I 
Tho'  whiles  ye  moistify  your  leather. 
Till  whare  ye  sit,  on  craps  o'  heather 

Ye  tine  your  dam ; 
Freedom  and  whiskey  gang  thegitherl — 

Tak  aff  your  dram  1 


XXXIX. 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  UNCO  GUID, 

cm  THS 

RIGIDLY  RIGHTEOUS. 

**  My  ■on,  these  maxims  make  a  rale, 
And  lump  them  ay  thegither; 
The  Rigid  Righteous  is  a  fool, 

The  Rigid  Wise  anither : 
The  cleanest  com  that  e^er  was  dight 

May  hae  some  pyles  o'  caff  in ; 
Bo  ne*er  a  fellow-creature  slight 
For  random  fits  o>  daffin." 

SoLOMoir. — Eccles.  eh.  yii.  ver.  16. 

[**  Burns,"  says  Hogg,  in  a  note  on  this  Poem,  «  has 
written  more  from  his  own  heart  and  his  own  feelings 
than  any  other  poet.  External  nature  had  few  charms 
for  him;  the  sublime  shades  and  hues  of  heayen  and 
earth  nerer  excited  his  enthusiasm :  but  with  the  secret 
fountains  of  passion  in  the  human  soni  he  was  well 
acquainted."  Buros,  indeed,  was  not  what  is  called  a 
descriptive  poet :  yet  with  what  exquisite  snatches  of 
description  are  some  of  his  poems  adorned,  and  in  what 
fhigrant  and  romantic  scenes  he  enshrines  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  many  of  his  finest  soi^s !  Who  the  high, 
exalted,  virtuous  dames  were,  to  whom  the  Poem  refers, 
we  are  not  told.  How  much  men  stand  indebted  to  want 
of  opportunity  to  sin,  and  how  much  of  their  good  name 
they  owe  to  the  ignorance  of  the  w  >rld,  were  inquiries 
Ib  which  the  poet  found  pleasure.] 

I. 

0  Ti  wha  are  sae  guid  yoursel', 
8ae  pious  and  sae  holy. 


YeVe  nought  to  do  but  mark  and  tell 
Tour  neibor's  fauts  and  folly  t 

Whase  life  is  like  a  weel-gaun  mill, 
Supply'd  wi*  store  o*  water, 

The  heaped  happer's  ebbing  still. 
And  still  the  clap  plays  clatter. 

II. 

Hear  me,  ye  venerable  core. 

As  counsel  for  poor  mortals, 
That  ft^quent  pass  douce  Wisdom^i  door 

For  glaikit  Folly's  portals ; 
I,  for  their  thoughtless,  careless  sakes. 

Would  here  propone  defences. 
Their  donsie  tricks,  their  black  mistakei^ 

Their  failings  and  mischances. 

III. 

Te  see  your  state  wi*  theirs  compar'd. 

And  shudder  at  the  niffer. 
But  cast  a  moment's  fair  regard, 

What  maks  the  mighty  differ  ? 
Discount  what  scant  occasion  gave, 

That  purity  ye  pride  in, 
And  (what's  aft  mair  than  a'  the  lave) 

Tour  better  art  o'  hiding. 

IV. 

Think,  when  your  castigated  pulse 

Gies  now  and  then  a  wallop, 
What  ragings  must  his  reins  convulse, 

That  still  eternal  gallop : 
Wi'  wind  and  tide  fair  i'  your  tail. 

Right  on  ye  scud  your  sea-way ; 
But  in  the  teeth  o'  baith  to  sail. 

It  makes  an  unco  lee-way. 

V. 

See  social  life  and  glee  sit  down. 

All  joyous  and  unthinking, 
'Till,  quite  transmugrify'd,  theyTC  grown 

Debauchery  and  drinking ; 
0  would  they  stay  to  calculate 

Th'  eternal  consequences ; 
Or  your  more  dreaded  hell  to  state, 

D-mnation  of  expenses  1 

VI. 

Te  high,  exalted,  virtuous  dames, 

Ty'd  up  in  godly  laces. 
Before  ye  gie  poor  frailty  names. 

Suppose  a  change  o'  cases  $ 
A  dear  loVd  lad,  convenience  miig^ 

A  treacherous  inolinatioii — 


OF  BOBEBT  BUBNS. 


Hi 


B«t»  let  me  whisper,  i'  your  lug, 
Te're  Ablins  nae  temptatioii. 

TII. 

Then  gently  lenn  your  brother  man. 

Still  gentler  Bister  woman ; 
Though  they  may  gang  a  kennin'  wrang, 

To  step  aaide  ia  human : 
One  point  most  still  be  greatly  dark. 

The  moTing  why  they  do  it: 
And  Jost  as  lamely  ean  ye  mark. 

How  far  perhaps  they  me  it. 

Till. 

Who  made  the  heart,  'tis  He  alone 

Decidedly  can  try  ns. 
He  knows  each  chord — ^its  yarions  tone, 

Each  spring — ^its  yarions  bias: 
Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mute, 

We  neyer  can  acy  ost  it ; 
What's  done  we  partly  may  compute. 

Bat  know  not  what's  resisted. 


TAM  SAMSON'S  ELEGT.> 

•  Am  booMt  ata't  the  aoblest  work  of  Ckxl." 

Pops. 

(Tun  tBaniacMi  wai  a  w«it  eonntrj  M^dmuin  and  Bportt- 
9BB,  who  loTvd  a  food  aongf  a  social  glaw,  and  ralished 
a  wkoi  wo  wM  that  ha  axpreMad  a  wish  to  dia  and  b« 
onriad  in  tha  moors.  On  this  hint  Bnms  wrota  tha  Elegy : 
wbaa  Tan  heard  o'  this  he  waited  on  the  poet,  caused 
him  to  recite  it,  and  expressed  displeasure  at  being 
■ombered  with  the  dead  :  thd  anthor,  whose  wit  was  as 
ready  as  his  rhymes,  added  the  Per  Contra  in  a  moment, 
onch  to  the  delight  of  his  friend.  At  his  death  the  four 
liaea  o(  Epitaph  were  ent  on  his  grarestone.  "  This  poem 
has  alvrays,'*  aays  Hogg,  **  been  a  great  eonntry  fayonr- 
tte :  it  abounds  with  happy  expressions. 

*  In  yain  the  bonv  cam*  down  like  waters, 

An  acre  braid.' 

What  a  picture  of  a  flooded  bum  !  any  other  poet  wonld 
Have  given  ns  a  long  description :  Bums  dashes  it  down 
St  imce  in  a  style  so  graphic  no  one  can  mistake  it. 

*  Perhape  upon  his  mouldering  breast 
fk>roe  q>itefa'  moorfowl  bigs  her  nest.* 

Match  thst  sentence  who  can."] 

1  When  this  worthy  old  sportsman  went  out  last  muir- 
Crw.  seaaoB,  ha  sappoaed  it  was  to  be,  in  Ossian*s  phrase, 
-  tlie  last  of  bia  flalds." 

t  A  preacher,  a  great  fayoarite  with  the  million.  Vid9 
fte  OfdiaatiiM,  ataaaa  n 


Has  anld  Kilmarnock  seen  the  deil  ? 
Or  great  M'Kinlay'  thrawn  his  heel  T 
Or  Robinson*  again  grown  weel, 

To  preach  an'  read  ? 
''  Na,  wanr  than  a' !"  cries  ilka  chiel. 

Tarn  Samson's  dead  I 

Kilmarnock  lang  may  grant  an'  grane, 
An'  sigh,  an'  sob,  an'  greet  her  lane, 
An'  deed  her  bairns,  man,  wife,  an  wean^ 

In  mooming  weed ; 
To  death,  she's  dearly  paid  the  kane, 

Tam  Samson's  dead  I 

The  brethren  o'  the  mystic  lerel 
May  hing  their  head  in  woefVi'  beyel. 
While  by  their  nose  the  tears  will  reyel. 

Like  ony  bead ; 
Death's  gien  the  lodge  an  unco  deyel, 

Tam  Samson's  dead  I 

When  Winter  muffles  up  his  cloak. 
And  binds  the  mire  like  a  rock ; 
When  to  the  lochs  the  curlers  flock, 

Wi'  gleesome  speed, 
Wha  will  they  station  at  the  cock  T 

Tam  Samson's  deadl 

He  was  the  king  o'  a'  the  oore, 
To  guard  or  draw,  or  wick  a  bore. 
Or  up  the  rink  like  Jehu  roar 

In  time  o'  need ; 
But  now  he  lags  on  death's  hog-score, 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

Now  safe  the  stately  sawmont  sail. 
And  trouts  be-dropp'd  wi'  crimson  hail, 
And  eels  weel  ken'd  for  souple  tail, 

And  geds  for  greed. 
Since  dark  in  death's  fish-creel  we  wail 

Tam  Samson  dead. 

Rejoice,  ye  birring  patricks  a' ; 

Ye  cootie  moorcocks,  crousely  craw ; 

Ye  maukins,  cock  your  fud  fa'  braw, 

Withouten  dread ; 
Your  mortal  fae  is  now  awa' — 

Tam  Samson's  dead  I 

That  woefn'  mom  be  oyer  moum'd 
Saw  him  in  shootin'  graith  adom'd, 

j_   - • 

'Another  preacher,  an  equal  fsvourite  with  the  few 
who  was  at  that  time  ailing.  For  him  see  also  the  OfJ» 
nation,  stanza  IX. 
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While  pointen  round  impatient  bam*d, 

Frae  couples  fVeed ; 

But,  Och !  he  gaed  and  ne'er  returned ! 

Tarn  Samson's  dead  I 

In  vain  auld  age  his  body  batters  ; 
In  Tain  the  gout  his  ancles  fetters ; 
In  vain  the  bums  cam*  down  like  waters, 

An  acre  braid  1 
Kow  ev'ry  auld  wife,  greetin\  clatters, 

Tarn  Samson's  dead  I 

Owre  many  a  weary  hag  he  limpit, 
An'  ay  the  tither  shot  he  thumpit, 
Till  coward  death  behind  him  jumpit, 

Wi'  deadly  feide ; 
Now  he  proclaims,  wi'  tout  o'  trumpet, 

Tam  Samson's  dead  I 

When  at  his  heart  he  felt  the  dagger, 
He  reel'd  his  wonted  bottle  swagger. 
But  yet  he  drew  the  mortal  trigger 

Wi'  weel-aim'd  heed ; 
"  L — d,  five  1"  he  cry'd,  an'  owre  did  stagger; 

Tam  Samson's  dead  1 

nk  hoary  hunter  moum'd  a  brither ; 
nk  sportsman  youth  bemoan'd  a  father ; 
Yon  auld  grey  stane,  amang  the  heather, 

Marks  out  his  head, 
Whare  Bums  has  wrote  in  rhyming  blether 

Tam  Samson's  dead  I 

There  low  he  lies,  in  lasting  rest ; 
Perhaps  upon  his  mould'ring  breast 
Some  spitefti'  muirfowl  bigs  her  nest. 

To  hatch  an'  breed ; 
Alas !  nae  mair  he'll  them  molest  I 

Tam  Samson's  dead  1 

When  August  winds  the  heather  wave, 
And  sportsmen  wander  by  yon  grave. 
Three  volleys  let  his  mem'ry  craVe 

0'  pouther  an'  lead, 
'Till  echo  answer  frae  her  cave 

Tam  Samson's  dead  I 

HeaVn  rest  his  soul,  whare'er  he  be  I 
Is  th'  wish  o'  mony  mae  than  me ; 
He  had  twa  fauts,  or  may  be  three. 

Yet  what  remead  T 
Ae  social,  honest  man  want  we : 

Tam  Samson's  dead  I 


EPITAPH. 

Tam  Samson's  weel-wom  clay  here  lies. 
Ye  canting  lealots  spare  him  1 

If  honest  worth  in  heaven  rise, 
Ye'll  mend  or  ye  win  near  him. 


PER  CONTRA. 

Go,  Fame,  an'  canter  like  a  filly 
Thro'  a'  the  streets  an'  neuks  o'  Eillie, 
Tell  eVry  social  honest  billie 

To  cease  his  grievin'. 
For  yet,  unskaith'd  by  death's  gleg  gullie, 

Tam  Samson's  livin'. 


XLI. 
LAMENT, 

OOOASIOBTED  BT  THS   UNVOBTUNATS  ISBUB 

or  A 

FRIEND'S  AMOUR. 

"  Alai !  how  oft  do«s  goodness  wound  itself! 
And  sweet  affection  prove  the  spring  of  woe.* 

HOMA. 

[The  hero  and  heroine  of  this  little  moamfal  poem, 
were  Robert  Bums  and  Jean  Armour.  "This  was  a 
most  melancholy  affair,'*  says  the  poet  in  his  letter  to 
Moore,  "  which  I  cannot  yet  bear  to  reflect  on,  and  hod 
very  nearly  given  me  one  or  two  of  the  principal  qnalifi- 
cations  for  a  pince  among  those  who  have  lost  the  chart 
and  mistaken  the  reckoning  of  rationality."  Hogg  and 
Motherwell,  with  an  ignorance  which  is  easier  to  laugh 
at  than  account  for,  say  this  Poem  vras  ^^  written  on  the 
occasion  of  Alexander  Cunningham's  darling  sweetheart 
slightii^  him  and  marrying  another :— 4he  acted  a  wise 
part.**  With  what  care  they  had  read  the  great  poet 
whom  they  Jointly  edited  in  is  needless  to  say :  and  how 
they  could  read  Uie  last  two  lines  of  the  third  verse  and 
commend  the  lady*s  wisdom  for  slighting  her  lover, 
seems  a  problem  which  defies  definition.  This  mistake 
was  pointed  out  by  a  friend,  and  corrected  in  a  second 
issue  of  the  volume.] 

I. 

0  THOU  pale  orb,  that  silent  shines. 

While -eare-untroubled  mortals  sleep  * 
Thou  seest  a  wretch  who  inly  pines, 

And  wanders  here  to  wail  and  weep ! 
With  woe  I  nightly  vigils  keep. 

Beneath  thy  wan,  unwarming  beam. 
And  mourn,  in  lamentation  deep, 

»How  life  and  love  are  all  a  dream. 


II. 
\  Joyless  Tiew  thy  rajs  adorn 

Tue  raintly  marked  distant  hill : 
I  Joyless  Tiew  thy  trembling  horn, 

Reflected  in  the  gurgling  rill : 
My  fondly-fluttering  heart,  be  still : 

Thoa  busy  pow'r.  Remembrance,  cease  I 
Ah !  must  the  agoniiing  thrill 

For  ever  bar  returning  peace  i 

III. 
Ko  idly-feign'd  poetic  pains, 

My  sad,  love-lorn  lamentings  claim; 
No  shepherd's  pipe— Arcadian  strains ; 

No  fabled  tortures,  quaint  and  tame : 
The  plighted  faith ;  the  mutual  flame ; 

The  oft-attested  Powers  aboye ; 
The  promised  father's  tender  name ; 

These  were  the  pledges  of  my  love  i 

IT. 

Encircled  in  her  clasping  arms. 

How  have  the  raptur'd  moments  flown  I 
How  have  I  wish'd  for  fortune's  charms, 

For  her  dear  sake,  and  hers  alone  1 
And  must  I  think  it ! — is  she  gone. 

My  secret  heart's  exulting  boast  T 
And  does  she  heedless  hear  my  groan? 

And  is  she  ever,  ever  lost? 

T. 

Oh !  can  she  bear  so  base  a  heart, 

So  lost  to  honour,  lost  to  truth, 
As  from  the  fondest  lover  part. 

The  plighted  husband  of  her  youth  t 
Alas !  life's  path  may  be  unsmooth ! 

Her  way  may  lie  thro'  rough  distress ! 
Then,  who  her  pangs  and  pains  will  soothe, 

Her  sorrows  share,  and  make  them  less  T 

VI. 

Ye  winged  hours  that  o'er  us  past, 

Enraptur'd  more,  the  more  enjoy'd, 
Your  dear  remembrance  in  my  breast, 

My  fondly-treasur'd  thoughts  employ'd. 
That  breast,  how  dreary  now,  and  void. 

For  her  too  scanty  once  of  room ! 
Ev'n  ev'ry  ray  of  hope  destroy 'd, 

And  not  a  wish  to  gild  the  gloom  1 

VII. 

The  mom  that  warns  th'  approaching  day, 
Awakes  me  up  to  toil  and  woe : 

I  see  the  hours  in  Jong  array. 
That  I  must  suffer,  lingering  slow. 


Full  many  a  pang,  and  many  a  throe, 
Keen  recollection's  direful  train. 

Must  wring  my  soul,  ere  Phoebus,  low. 
Shall  kiss  the  distant,  western  main. 

VIII. 

And  when  my  nightly  couch  I  try, 

Sore-harass'd  out  with  care  and  grief, 
My  toil-beat  nerves,  and  tear-worn  eye. 

Keep  watching?  with  the  nightly  thief: 
Or  if  I  slumber,  fancy,  chief. 

Reigns  haggard-wild,  in  sore  affright : 
Ev'n  day,  all-bitter,  brings  relief. 

From  such  a  horror-breathing  night. 

IS. 

0 !  thou  bright  queen,  who  o'er  th'  expanse 

Now  highest  reign'st,  with  boundless  sway  I 
Oft  has  thy  silent-marking  glance 

Observ'd  us,  fondly-wand'ring,  stray  I 
The  time,  unheeded,  sped  away. 

While  love's  luxurious  pulse  beat  high. 
Beneath  thy  silver-gleaming  ray. 

To  mark  the  mutual  kindling  eye. 

z. 
Oh !  scenes  in  strong  remembrarce  set ' 

Scenes  never,  never  to  return  1 
Scenes,  if  in  stupor  I  forget, 

Again  I  feel,  again  I  bum ! 
From  ev'ry  joy  and  pleasure  torn, 

Life's  weary  vale  I'll  wander  thro' ; 
And  hopeless,  comfortless,  I'll  mourn 

A  faithless  woman's  broken  vow. 


XLIl. 
DESPONDENCY. 

AN   CDS. 


[«  I  think,''  nid  Barns,  "  it  !•  one  of  the  greatest  plea 
nires  attending  a  poetic  genius,  that  we  can  give  act 
woes,  cares,  joys,  and  loves  an  embodied  fore,  in  verse, 
which  to  me  is  ever  immediate  ease."  He  elsewhere 
says,  *<  My  passions  raged  like  so  many  devils  till  thej 
got  vent  in  rhyme.'*  That  eminent  painter,  Faseli,  on 
seemg  his  wife  in  a  pnssion,  said  composedly,  "  Swear, 
my  love,  swear  heartily :  you  know  not  how  much  it  will 
ease  you !"  This  poem  was  printed  in  the  Kilmarnock 
edition,  ond  gives  a  true  picture  of  those  bitter  momenta 
experienced  by  the  bard,  when  love  and  fortune  alike 
deceived  him.] 

i. 

Oppbiss'd  with  grief,  oppress'd  with  care, 

A  burden  more  than  I  can  bear* 
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I  set  me  down  and  sigh : 
0  life  I  then  art  a  galling  load, 
Along  a  rough,  a  weary  road, 

To  wretches  such  as  1 1 
Dim-backward  as  I  cast  my  yiew. 
What  sickening  scenes  appear  1 
What  sorrows  yet  may  pierce  me  thro' 
Too  justly  I  may  fear! 
Still  caring,  despairing, 

Must  be  my  bitter  doom ; 
My  woes  here  shall  close  ne'er 
But  with  the  closing  tomb ! 

II. 
Happy,  ye  sons  of  busy  life, 
Who,  equal  to  the  bustling  strife. 

No  other  yiew  regard  1 
Er'n  when  the  wished  end's  deny'd, 
Yet  while  the  busy  means  are  ply'd, 

They  bring  their  own  reward : 
Whilst  I,  a  hope-abandon'd  wight, 

Unfitted  with  an  aim. 
Meet  ev'ry  sad  returning  night 
And  joyless  mom  the  same ; 
Tou,  bustling,  and  justling. 

Forget  each  grief  and  pain ; 
I,  listless,  yet  restless. 
Find  eyery  prospect  yain. 

III. 
How  blest  the  solitary's  lot, 
Who,  all-forgetting,  all  forgot, 

Within  his  humble  cell. 
The  cayem  wild  with  tangling  roots, 
Sits  o'er  his  newly-gather'd  fruits. 

Beside  his  crystal  well ! 
Or,  haply,  to  his  ey'ning  thought. 

By  unfrequented  stream. 
The  ways  of  men  are  distant  brought, 
A  faint  collected  dream ; 
While  praising,  and  raising 

His  thoughts  to  heay'n  on  high. 
As  wand'ring,  meand'ring. 
He  yiewB  the  solemn  sky. 

IT. 

Than  I,  no  lonely  hermit  plac'd 
Where  neyer  human  footstep  trao'd, 

Less  fit  to  play  the  part; 
The  lucky  moment  to  improye. 
And  just  to  stop,  and  just  to  moye. 

With  self-respecting  art : 
But,  ah  I  those  pleasures,  loyes,  and  joys, 

Which  I  too  keenly  taste, 


The  solitary  can  despise, 
Can  want,  and  yet  be  blest ! 
He  needs  not,  he  heeds  not. 

Or  human  loye  or  hate, 
Whilst  I  here,  must  cry  here 
At  perfidy  ingrate  1 

T. 

Oh !  enyiable,  early  days. 

When  dancing  thoughtless  pleasure's  maze, 

To  care,  to  c^lt  unknown  I 
How  ill  exchang'd  for  riper  times, 
To  feel  the  follies,  or  the  crimes. 

Of  others,  or  my  own  I  * 

Ye  tiny  eWes  that  guiltless  sport. 

Like  linnets  in  the  bush. 
Ye  little  know  the  ills  ye  court. 
When  manhood  is  your  wish  1 
The  losses,  the  crosses. 

That  active  man  engage  1 
The  fears  all,  the  tears  all, 
Of  dim  declining  age ! 


XLin. 


COTTER'S  SATURDAY  NIGHT. 

IN8CRIBXD  TO  ROBKRT  AIKXN,  X8Q. 

"  Let  not  ambition  mock  their  naefal  toil, 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obacare : 
Nor  grandeur  hear,  with  a  disdainfal  smile, 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.'' 

Gray. 

[The  house  of  W  illiam  Bams  was  the  scene  of  this 
fine,  devout,  and  traac^ail  drama,  and  William  himself 
was  the  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband,  who  gives 
life  and  sentiment  to  the  whole.  "  Robert  had  frequent- 
ly  remarked  to  me,**  says  Gilbert  Bums,  "that  he 
thought  there  was  something  peculiarly  venerable  in  the 
phrase,  <  Let  us  worship  God  !*  used  by  n  decent  sober 
head  of  a  family,  introducing  family  worship."  To  this 
sentiment  of  the  author  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
**Cotter*8  Saturday  Night.'*  He  owed  some  little,  bow* 
ever,  uf  the  inspiration  to  Fergusson's  <*  Farmer's  Irgle,  '* 
a  poem  of  great  merit.  The  cnim  tone  and  holy  compo- 
sure of  the  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  have  been  mistake! 
by  Hogg  for  want  of  nerve  and  life.  "  It  is  a  dull,  heavy, 
lifeless  poem,**  he  says,  *'  and  the  only  beauty  it  pos- 
sesses, in  my  estimation,  is,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  family 
picture  of  the  poet's  family.  The  worst  thing  of  all,  it 
is  not  original,  but  is  a  decided  imitation  of  Fergusson's 
beautiful  pastoral,  *The  Farmer's  Ingle:'  I  have  a  per- 
fect contempt  for  all  plagiarisms  and  imitations." 
Motherwell  tries  to  qualify  the  censure  of  his  brother 
editor,  by  quoting  V>clrhart's  opinion — at  once  lofty 
and  just,  of  this  fine  picture  of  domestie  happiness  and 
devotioii.] 
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z. 

Mt  loVd,  my  honoar'd,  maoh  respeeted  friend  I 

No  meroenazy  l>ard  his  homage  pays ; 
With  honest  pride,  I  scorn  each  selfish  end : 
My  dearest  meed,  a  friend's  esteem  and 
praise: 
To  yon  I  ring,  in  ample  Scottish  lays. 

The  lowly  train  in  life's  sequestered  scene ; 

The  natire  feelings  strong,  the  guileless  ways ; 

What  Aiken  in  a  cottage  would  have  been ; 

Ah !  tho'  his  worth  unknown,  far  happier  there, 

I  ween  I 

II. 

Korember  chill  blaws  loud  wi'  angry  sugh ; 

The  shorfning  winter-day  is  near  a  close ; 
The  miry  beasts  retreating  frae  the  pleugh: 
The  black'ning  trains  o'  craws  to  their  re- 
pose: 
The  toil-worn  Cotter  frae  his  labour  goes. 
This  night  his  weekly  moll  is  at  an  end. 
Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes, 
Hoping  the  mom  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend, 
Knd  weary,  o'er  the  moor,  his  course  does  hame- 
ward  bend. 

III. 

At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  riew. 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree ; 
Th'   expectant  wee-things,  toddlin',  stacher 
thro' 
To  meet  their  Dad,  wi'  flichterin'  noise  an' 
glee. 
Ilis  wee  bit  ingle,  blinkin'  bonnily. 
His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thriftie  Wifie's 
smile. 
The  lisping  infant  prattling  on  his  knee. 
Does  a'  his  weary  kiaugh  and  care  beguile, 
til*  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labour  and  his 
toil. 

IV. 

Belyre,  the  elder  bairns  come  drapping  in, 
At  seirice  out  amang  the  farmers  roun' : 
Some  ca'  the  pleugh,  some  herd,  some  tentie  rin 

A  cannie  errand  to  a  neebor  town : 
Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman  grown. 
In  youthfu'  bloom,  loTe  sparkling  in  her  e'e, 
Comes  hame,  perhaps  to  shew  a  braw  new 
gown. 
Or  deposits  her  sair  won  penny-fee. 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardship 
be. 


V. 

With  joy  unfeign'd,  brothers  and  sisters  meet, 

An'  each  for  other's  welfare  kindly  spiers: 
The  social  hours,  swift-wing'd,  unnotio'd,  fleet; 

Each  tells  the  unco's* that  he  sees  or  hears; 
The  parents,  partial,  eye  their  hopeful  years; 

Anticipation  forward  points  the  riew. 
The  Mother,  wi'  her  needle  an'  her  shears, 

Gars  auld  class  look  amaist  as  weel's  the 
new; — 
The  Father  mixes  a'  wi'  admonition  due. 


VI. 

Their  master's  an'  their  mistress's  command, 

The  younkers  a'  are  warned  to  obey ; 
And  mind  their  labours  wi'  an  eydent  hand. 

An'  ne'er,  tho'  out  o'  sight,  to  jauk  or  play: 
"  And  0 !  be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  alway ! 

And  mind  your  duty,  duly,  mom  and  night  I 
Lest  in  temptation's  path  ye  gang  astray. 

Implore  His  counsel  and  assisting  might : 
They  neyer  sought  in  vain,  that  sought  the 
Lord  aright  I" 

VII. 

But,  hark !  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door ; 
Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o'  the  same, 
Tells  how  a  neebor  lad  cam  o'er  the  moor. 

To  do  some  errands,  and  convoy  her  hame. 
The  wily  Mother  sees  the  conscious  flame 

Sparkle  in  Jenny's  e'e,  and  flush  her  cheek, 
With  heart-struck  anxious  care,  inquires  his 
name, 
While  Jenny  hafflins  is  afraid  to  speak ; 
Weel  pleas'd  the   Mother  hears  it's  nae  wild, 
worthless  rake. 

VIII. 

Wi'  kindly  welcome,  Jenny  brings  him  ben ; 
A  Btrappan  youth;   he  take  the  Mother's 
eye; 
filythe  Jenny  sees  the  visit's  no  ill  ta'en ; 
The  Father  cracks  of  horses,  pleughs,  and 
kye. 
The  youngster's  artless  heart  o'erflows  wi' joy, 
But  blate,  an  laithfu',  scarce  can  weel  be- 
have; 
The  Mother,  wi'  a  woman's  wiles,  *can  spy 
What  makes  the  youth  sae  bashfu'  and  sae 
grave; 
Weel  pleas'd  to  think  her  bairn's  resnected  like 
the  lave. 


^ 
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iz. 

0  li&ppy  love !  where  love  like  this  is  found ! 
0  heart-felt  raptures ! — ^bliss  beyond  oom- 
pare! 
I'ye  paced  much  this  weary,  mortal  round, 

And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  declare— 
"  If  heaTen  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure 
spare, 
One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 
*Ti8  when  a  youthful,  loTing,  modest  pair, 
In  other's  arms,  breathe  out  the  tender  tale, 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the 
eVning  galeJ 


» 


Is  there,  in  human  form,  that  bears  a  heart — 
A  wretch !  a  yillain  I  lost  to  Ioto  and  truth! 
That  can,  with  studied,  sly,  ensnaring  art. 

Betray  sweet  Jenny's  unsuspecting  youth  T 
Curse  on  his  pexjur'd  arts !  dissembling  smooth  t 
Are  honour,  Tirtue,  conscience,  all  exil'd  T 
Is  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  ruth, 
Points  to  the*  parents  fondling  o'er  their 
child? 
Then  paints  the  ruin'd  maid,  and  their  distrac- 
tion wild  ? 

zi. 
But  now  the  supper  crowns  their  simple  board. 
The  halesome  parritch,  chief  of  Scotia's 
food: 
The  soupe  their  only  hawkie  does  afford. 
That  'yont  the  hallan  snugly  chows  her 
cood: 
The  dame  brings  forth  in  complimental  mood. 
To  grace  the  lad,  her  weel-hain'd  kebbuck, 
fell. 
An'  aft  he's  prest,  an'  aft  he  ca's  it  guid ; 
The  Arugal  wifle,  garrulous,  will  tell. 
How  'twas  a  towmond  auld,  sin'  lint  was  i'  the 
beU. 

ZII. 

The  cheerfu'  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face, 
■   They,  round  the  ingle,  form  a  circle  wide ; 
The  Sire  turns  o'er,  with  patriarchal  grace. 

The  big  ha'-Bible,  ance  his  father's  pride ; 
His  bonnet  rev'rently  is  laid  aside. 

His  lyart  haffets  wearing  thin  an'  bare ; 
rhoee  strains' that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion 
glide. 
He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care ; 
And  '  Let  us  worship  God  I'  he  says,  with  so- 
Itmnair. 


ZIII. 

They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise ; 

They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest 

aim: 

Perhaps  Dundee's  wild-warbling    measure! 

rise, 

Or  plaintive  Martyrs,  worthy  of  the  name ; 

Or  noble  Elgin  beets  the  hesTen-ward  flame. 

The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays : 
Compar'd  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame  ; 
The  tickl'd  ear  no  heart-felt  raptures  raise; 
Nae  unison  hae  they  with  our  Creator's  praise. 

ziv. 

The  priest-like  Father  reads  the  sacred  page, 

How  Abram  was  the  friend  of  God  on  high ; 
Or,  Moses  bade  eternal  warfare  wage 

With  Amalek's  ungracious  progeny ; 
Or  how  the  royal  bard  did  groaning  lie 

Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heaven's  avenging  ire ; 
Or  Job's  pathetic  plaint,  and  wailing  cry  ; 

Or  rapt  Isaiah's  wild,  seraphic  fire  ; 
Or  other  holy  seers  that  tune  the  sacred  lyre. 

zv. 

Perhaps  the  Christian  volume  is  the  theme. 
How  guiltiess  blood  for  guilty  man  was 
shed; 
How  Hi,  who  bore  in  Heaven  the  second 
name. 
Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  his  head : 
How  His  first  followers  and  servants  sped. 
The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a 
land: 
How  he  who  lone  in  Patmos  banished, 
Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  stand ; 
And  heard  great  Bab'lon's  doom  pronounc'd  by 
Heaven's  command. 

ZTI. 

Then  kneeling  down,  to  Hbaybm'»  VLnxt^L 

KlHO, 

The  Saint,  the  Father,  and  thj  Hnaband 
prays : 
Hope  '  springes  exulting  on  triumi^LtJbt  wing,'* 
That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  In  Aiiure  days : 
There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  lays, 

No  more  to  sigh,  or  shed  tie  bitter  tear. 
Together  hymning  Iheir  Creator's  praise. 
In  sucn  society,  yet  stiH  moye  dear: 
While  circling  Time  moves  round  in  an  eternal 
sphere. 


1  Pope. 


J 


ZTII. 

CompuT'd  with  this,  how  poor  Roligion's  pride, 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method  and  of  art. 
When  men  display  to  congregations  wide, 

Devotion's  er'ry  grace,  except  the  heart  I 
The  Pow'r,  incensed,  the  pageant  will  desert. 

The  pompons  strain,  the  sacerdotal  stole ; 
Bnt  haply,  in  some  cottage  far  apart. 

May  hear,  well  pleas'd,  the  language  of  the 
sonl; 
imd  in  flis  book  of  life  the  inmates  poor  enroL 

ZYIII. 

Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  scT'ral  way ; 

The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to  rest : 
Their  Parent-pair  their  secret  homage  pay. 

And  proffer  up  to  HeaTcn  the  warm  request. 
That  Hi,  who  stills  the  raven's  clam'rous 
nest. 
And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flow'ry  pride. 
Would,  in  the  way  His  wisdom  sees  the  best, 
For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide  ; 
But,  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine 
preside. 

ziz. 

From  scenes  like  these,  old  Scotia's  grandeur 
springs. 
That  makes  her  loVd  at  home,  rever'd 
abroad: 
Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 
"An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work   of 
God  ;"> 
And  certes,  in  fair  virtue's  heav'niy  road, 

The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind ; 
What  is  a  lordling's  pomp  ?  a  cumbrous  load^ 
Disguising  oft  the  wretch  of  human  kind, 
Studied  in  arts  of  Hell,  in  wickedness  refin'd  I 

zz. 

O  Scotia !  my  dear,  my  native  soil ! 
For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  Heaven  is 
sent! 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 
Bt  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet 
content  I 
And,  0 !  may  heaven  their  simple  lives  prevent 

From  luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile ! 
Then,  howe'er  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 
A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while. 
And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  much- 
loT'd  Isle. 

I  Pope. 


ZZL 

0  Thou  I  who  pour'd  the  patriotic  tide 
That  stream'd  through  Wallace's  undaunted 
heart : 
Who  dar'd  to  nobly  stem  tyrannic  pride, 
Or  nobly  die,  the  second  glorious  part, 
(The  patriot's  God,  peculiarly  Thou  art. 

His  friend,  inspirer,  guardian,  and  reward  t) 
0  never,  never,  Scotia's  realm  desert ; 
But  still  the  patriot,  and  the  patriot  bard. 
In  bright  succession  raise,  her  ornament  and 
guardi 


XIJV, 

THE  FIRST  PSALM. 

[This  veraion  waa  first  printed  in  the  eecond  editioii  of 
the  poet's  works.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  one  of  his 
happiest  compositions :  it  is  inferior,  not  indeed  in  ease, 
bnt  in  simplicity  and  antique  vigour  of  langoage,  to  the 
common  Yersion  used  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  Bums 
had  admitted  <•  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook"  into  Creech*! 
edition,  and  probably  desired  to  balance  it  vith  some 
thing  at  which  the  devout  could  not  cavil.] 

Thi  man,  in  life  wherever  plac'd, 

Hath  happiness  in  store, 
3¥ho  walks  not  in  the  wicked's  way. 

Nor  learns  their  guilty  lore  I 

Nor  from  the  seat  of  scornful  pride 

Casts  forth  his  eyes  abroad. 
But  with  humility  and  awe 

Still  walks  before  his  Goo. 

That  man  shall  flourish  like  the  trees 
Which  by  the  streamlets  grow ; 

The  fruitful  top  is  spread  on  high. 
And  firm  the  root  below. 

But  he  whose  blossom  buds  in  guilt 

Shall  to  the  ground  be  cast, 
And,  like  the  rootless  stubble,  tost 

Before  the  sweeping  blast.  « 

For  why  ?  that  God  the  good  adore 
Hath  giv'n  them  peace  and  lest, 

But  hath  decreed  that  wicked  men 
Shall  ne'er  be  truly  blest 


t 
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XLV. 
THE  FIRST  SIX  VERSES 

or  THX 

NINETIETH  PSALM. 

[The  nai«tieth  Psnim  is  laid  to  liav«  been  a  fiToarite 
tn  the  bouMhold  of  William  Bums :  the  version  ased  by 
the  kirk,  though  unequal,  contains  beautiful  verses,  and 
possMses  the  same  strain  of  sentiment  and  moral  reason- 
ing as  the  poem  of  "  M  is  vms  made  to  Mourn."  These 
rerses  first  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  edition ;  and  they 
might  have  been  spared ;  for  in  the  hands  of  a  poet  igno- 
rant of  the  original  language  of  the  Psalmist,  how  could 
they  be  so  correct  in  sense  and  expression  as  in  a  sacred 
•train  is  not  only  desirable  but  necessary  ?] 

0  Thou,  the  first,  the  greatest  friend 

Of  all  the  human  race  I 
Whose  strong  right  hand  has  ever  been 

Their  staj  and  dwelling  place  I 

Before  the  mountains  heaT'd  their  heads 

Beneath  Thy  forming  hand, 
Before  this  ponderous  globe  itself 

Arose  at  Thy  command ; 

That  PoVr  which  raisM  and  still  upholds 

This  universal  fVame, 
From  countless,  unbeginning  time 

Was  ever  still  the  same. 

Those  mighty  periods  of  years 

Which  seem  to  us  so  vast. 
Appear  no  more  before  Thy  sight 

Than  yesterday  that*s  past. 

Thou  giy'st'the  word :  Thy  creature,  man, 

Is  to  existence  brought; 
Again  Thou  say'st,  *'  Te  sons  of  men. 

Return  ye  into  nought  I' 


It* 


Thou  layest  them,  with  all  their  cares, 

In  eyerlasting  sleep ; 
As  with  a  flood  Thou  tak'st  them  off 

With  overwhelming  sweep. 

They  flourish  like  the  morning  flower, 

In  beauty's  pride  array'd ; 
But  long  ere  night,  cut  down,  it  lies 

AU  wither'd  and  decay'd. 


XLVI. 
TO  A  MOUNTAIN  DAISY, 

OH  TUBMINO    ONI    DOWN   WITH    THS    PLOUGH    Oi 

APRIL,  178C. 

* 

[This  was  not  the  original  title  of  this  sweet  poem :  I 
have  a  copy  in  the  handwriting  of  Burns  entitled  **  Thft 
Gowan.*'  This  more  natural  name  he  changed  as  he  did 
his  own,  without  reasonable  cause;  and  he  changed  it 
about  the  snme  time,  for  he  ceased  to  call  himself  Bumesi 
and  his  poem  "  The  Onwan,'*  in  the  first  edition  of  hii 
works.  The  field  at  Mos^iel  where  he  turned  down  the 
Daisy  is  said  to  be  the  same  field  where  some  five  months 
before  he  turned  up  the  Mouse;  but  this  seems  likely 
only  to  those  who  are  little  acquainted  with  tillage— who 
think  that  in  time  and  place  reside  the  chief  charms  of 
verse ;  and  who  feel  not  the  beauty  of  "  Tlie  Daisy,"  till 
they  seek  and  find  the  spot  on  which  it  grew.  Sublime 
morality  and  the  deepest  emotions  of  the  soul  pass  for 
little  with  those  who  remember  only  what  genius  loves 
to  fofget.] 

Wii,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flow'r, 
Thou*8  met  me  in  an  evil  hour  ; 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem : 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  powV, 

Thou  bonnie  gem. 

Alas  I  it's  no  thy  neebor  sif eet, 
The  bonnie  lark,  companion  meet ! 
Bending  thee  *mang  the  dewy  weet, 

Wi'  spreckrd  breast. 
When  upward-springing,  blythe,  to  greet 

The  purpling  east 

Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth  ; 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm, 
Scarce  reared  aboTO  the  parent  earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  yield, 
High  shelt*ring  woods  and  wa's  maun  slileld 
But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield 

0'  clod  or  stane, 
Adorns  the  histie  stibble-field. 

Unseen,  alane. 

There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad, 
Thy  snawie  bosom  sunward  spread, 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise ; 
But  BOW  the  share  uptears  thy  bed. 

And  low  thou  lies ! 


Bach  is  the  fate  of  artless  maid, 
Sweet  flow*ret  of  the  rural  shade ! 
By  love's  simplidty  hetray'd. 

And  guileless  trust, 
mn  she,  Uke  thee,  all  soU'd,  U  laid 

Low  i'  the  dust. 

fiqeh  is  the  fate  of  simple  bard. 

On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starr'd  I 

UnskilAil  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore, 
TiU  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard. 

And  whelm  him  o'er ! 

Such  fate  to  suffering  worth  is  gir'n. 
Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striVn, 
By  human  pride  or  cunning  driT'n 

To  mis'ry's  brink, 
'Till  wrenched  of  erery  stay  but  Heav'n, 

He,  ruin'd,  sink  1 

Ey'n  thou  who  moum'st  the  Daisy's  fate. 
That  fate  is  thine — ^no  distant  date ; 
Stem  Buin's  ploughshare  drives,  elate. 

Full  on  thy  bloom. 
Till  emsh'd  beneath  the  furrow's  weight. 

Shall  be  thy  doom ! 


XLVn. 
EPISTLE   TO   A  YOUNG  FRIEND. 

MAT,  1786. 

(Andrew  Aikin,  to  whom  this  poem  of  good  counsel  is 
Bddrenedf  was  one  of  the  eons  of  Robert  Aiken,  writer  in 
Ayr,  to  whom  the  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  is  inscribed. 
He  became  a  merchant  m  Liverpoul,  w>*h  what  success 
we  are  not  informed,  and  died  at  St.  Petersburgh.  The 
poet  has  be4z  charged  with  a  desire  to  teach  hypocrisy 
rather  than  truth  to  his  *' Andrew  dear;**  but  surely  to 
conceal  one's  own  thoughts  and  discover  those  of  others, 
sav  B:\renly  be  called  hypocritical :  it  is,  in  fact,  a  ver- 
■  n  of  the  celebrated  precept  of  prudence,  "  Thoughts 
eloee  ami  looks  loose."  Whether  he  profited  by  all  the 
eonoael  ahowered  upon  him  by  the  muse  we  know  not : 
ke  was  much  respected — his  name  embalmed,  like  that 
•f  his  father,  in  the  poetry  of  his  friend,  is  n't  likely  soon 
lo  Qtrish  ] 

I. 
I  LAifO  hae  thought,  my  youthfu'  friend, 

A  something  to  have  sent  you, 
Though  it  should  aerre  nae  ither  end 

Than  Just  a  kind  memento ; 


But  how  the  subject-theme  may  gang, 
Let  time  and  chance  determine ; 

Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  sang. 
Perhaps,  turn  out  a  sermon. 

Ye'll  try  the  world  soon,  my  lad. 

And,  Andrew  dear,  believe  me, 
Te'U  find  mankind  an  unco  squad. 

And  muckle  they  may  grieve  ye : 
For  care  and  trouble  set  your  thought, 

Ey'n  when  your  end*s  attain'd ; 
And  a'  your  views  may  come  to  nought. 

Where  ev*ry  nerve  is  strained. 

III. 

m  no  say  men  are  villains  a' ; 

The  real,  hardened  wicked, 
Wha  hae  nae  check  but  human  law. 

Are  to  a  few  restricked ; 
But,  ochl  mankind  are  unco  weak. 

An*  little  to  be  trusted ; 
If  self  the  wavering  balance  shake. 

It's  rarely  right  adjusted ! 

IV. 

Tet  they  wha  fa*  in  Fortune's  strife, 

Their  fate  we  should  na  censure 
For  still  th'  important  end  of  life 

They  equally  may  answer ; 
A  man  may  hae  an  honest  heart, 

Tho'  poortitb  houriy  stare  him ; 
A  man  may  tak  a  ueebor's  part. 

Yet  hae  nae  cash  to  spare  hioL 

V. 

Ay  free,  aff  han'  your  story  tell. 

When  wi'  a  bosom  crony ; 
But  still  keep  something  to  yoursel' 

Ye  scarcely  tell  to  ony. 
Conceal  yoursel'  as  weel's  ye  can 

Frae  critical  dissection ; 
But  keek  thro'  ev'ry  other  man, 

Wi'  sharpen'd,  sly  inspection. 

VI. 

The  sacred  lowe  o*  weel-plac'd  love, 

Luxuriantly  indulge  it ; 
But  never  tempt  th'  illicit  rove-, 

Tho'  naething  should  divulge  it : 
I  waive  the  quantum  o'  the  sin. 

The  hazard  of  concealing ; 
But,  och !  it  hardens  a*  within. 

And  petrifies  the  feeling  I 
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TIL 

To  catch  dame  Fortune's  golden  smile, 

Assidnous  wait  upon  her ; 
And  gather  gear  by  ev'ry  wile 

That's  justified  by  honour ; 
Kot  for  to  bide  it  in  a  hedge. 

Nor  for  a  train-attendant ; 
But  for  the  glorious  priTilege 

Of  being  independent. 

YIII. 

The  fear  o'  Hell's  a  hangman's  whip, 
To  baud  the  wretch  in  order ; 

But  where  ye  feel  your  honour  grip, 
Let  that  ay  be  your  border : 

Its  slighest  touches,  instant  pause- 
Debar  a'  side  pretences ; 

And  resolutely  keep  its  laws, 
Uncaring  consequences. 

IX. 

The  great  Creator  to  revere 

Must  sure  become  the  creature ; 
But  still  the  preaching  cant  forbear. 

And  CT'n  the  rigid  feature : 
Tet  ne'er  with  wits  profane  to  range, 

Be  complaisance  extended ; 
An  Atheist  laugh's  a  poor  exchange 

For  Deity  offended  1 


When  ranting  round  in  pleasure's  ring. 

Religion  may  be  blinded ; 
Or  if  she  gie  a  random  sting. 

It  may  be  little  minded ; 
But  when  on  life  we're  tempest-drlT'iky 

A  conscience  but  a  canker — 
A  correspondence  fix'd  wi'  HeaVn 

Is  sure  a  noble  anchor ! 

zi. 
Adieu,  dear,  amiable  youth  I 

Your  heart  can  ne'er  be  wanting  I 
If  ay  prudence,  fortitude,  and  truth 

Erect  your  brow  undaunting  I 
In  ploughman  phrase,  '€h>d  send  you  speed,' 

Still  daily  to  grow  wiser; 
And  may  you  better  reck  the  rede 

Than  erer  did  th'  adriser ! 


XLVIII. 
TO  A  LOUSE, 

ON  SBSIHO  OXS  OSr  ▲  LADT*a  BO!(5KT,  AT  cnVBCS. 

[A  MaacbliDe  incident  of  a  Mauchline  ludy  is  related 
in  thin  poem,  which  to  many  of  the  aofler  friends  of  the 
bard  was  anything  hut  welcome :  it  appeared  in  the  Kil- 
marnock copy  of  his  Poems,  and  remonstrance  and  per- 
suasion were  alil^e  tried  in  vain  to  keep  it  oat  ol  tie 
Edinburgh  edition.  Instead  of  r^arding  it  ns  a  Masoa- 
able  rebuke  to  pride  and  vanity,  acme  of  his  learned 
commentators  called  it  coarse  and  vulgar — those  classic 
persons  might  have  remembered  that  Julian,  no  vulgar 
person,  but  an  emperor  and.  a  scholar,  wore  a  populoos 
beard,  and  was  proud  of  it.j 

Ha  I  whare  ye  gaun,  ye  crowlin  ferlie  I 
Your  impudence  protects  you  sairly : 
I  canna  say  but  ye  strunt  rarely, 

Owre  gauze  and  lace ; 
Tho'  faith,  I  fear,  ye  dine  but  sparely 

On  sic  a  place. 

Ye  ugly,  creepin',  blastit  wonner. 
Detested,  shunn'd,  by  saunt  an'  sinner. 
How  dare  you  set  your  fit  upou  her, 

Sae  fine  a  lady ! 
Gae  somewhere  else,  and  seek  your  dinner 

On  some  poor  body. 

Swith,  in  some  beggar's  haffet  squattle ; 
There  ye  may  creep,  and  sprawl,  and  sprattle 
Wi'  ither  kindred,  jumping  cattle, 

In  shoals  and  nations ; 
Whare  horn  nor  bane  ne'er  daur  unsettle 

Your  thick  plantations. 

Now  baud  you  there,  ye're  out  o'  sight. 
Below  the  fatt'rells,  snug  an'  tight ; 
Na,  faith  ye  yet  I  ye'll  no  be  right 

'Till  ye'TC  got  on  it. 
The  vera  topmost,  tow'ring  height 

0'  Miss's  bonnet. 

My  sooth !  right  bauld  ye  set  your  nose  out. 
As  plump  an'  gray  as  onie  grozet ; 

0  for  some  rank,  mercurial  rozet. 

Or  fell,  red  smeddum, 
I'd  gie  you  sic  a  hearty  doze  o't, 

Wad  dross  your  drodduml 

1  wad  na  been  surprls'd  to  spy 
You  on  an  auld  wife's  flainen  toy ; 
Or  aiblins  some  bit  duddie  boy, 

On's  wylieooat ; 
But  Miss's  fine  Lunardi !  fie  t 

How  daur  ye  do't  I 
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0^  Jenoy,  dinna  t06s  your  head. 
An'  set  your  beautiee  a'  abread  I 
Te  little  ken  what  eaned  speed 

The  blastie's  makin' ! 
Tkae  winks  and  i&nger-ends,  I  dread. 

Are  notice  takin'  I 

O  wad  some  Power  the  gifUe  {^e  ns 
To  see  onrsels  as  others  see  ns ! 
It  wad  frae  mome  a  blunder  free  ns 

An'  foolish  notion ; 
What  airs  in  dress  an'  gait  wad  lea'e  us, 

And  eVn  doYotion  I 


EPISTLE   TO  J.   BANKINE, 
siiCLoiiire  torn  poxms. 

fThm  peraoB  to  whom  thete  varska  are  addresMd  lived 
at  Adambtll  in  Ayrthire,  and  oMrited  th«  praiM  of  rough 
aad  ready-wittedi  which  the  poem  bestows.  The  hn- 
■cmnu  dream  alluded  to,  was  related  by  way  of  rebuke 
to  a  wect  eouatry  earl,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  ealltof 
•U  people  of  low  degree  •*  Brutes !  —damned  brutes." 
**  I  dreamed  that  1  was  dead,**  said  the  rustic  satirist  to 
kie  aaperior,  *<  and  condemned  for  the  company  I  kept. 
When  I  came  to  hell-door,  where  mony  of  your  lordship's 
tnndM  gang,  I  rbappit,  and  *  Wha  are  ye,  and  where 
d*ye  come  frae?'  Satan  exclaimed.  I  just  said,  that  my 
■araewaa  Rankine,and  I  came  frae  yere  lordship's  land. 
*Awawi'you,' cried  Satan;  *  ye  canita  come  here :  hell's 
%m  o'  his  lordship's  damned  brutes  already.' "] 

• 

0  BOVOH,  rude,  ready-witted  Rankine, 
The  wale  o'  cocks  for  fun  an*  drinkin*  I 
There's  monie  godly  folks  are  thinkin', 

Your  dreams'  an'  tricks 
Win  send  you,  Korah-like,  a-sinkin' 

Straught  to  auld  Nick's. 

Te  hae  sae  monie  cracks  an'  cants. 
And  in  your  wicked,  dru'ken  rants, 
Te  mak  a  denl  o'  the  saunts, 

An'  fill  them  fou ; 
And  then  their  failings,  flaws,  an'  wants. 

Are  a'  seen  through. 

Hypocrisy,  in  mercy  spare  it ! 
That  holy  robe,  0  dinna  tear  it  I 


I A  certain  hnnoroos  dream  of  his  was  then 
tai  the  oooatry-eide. 


Spare't  for  their  sakes  wha  aften  wear  it, 

The  lads  in  black ! 

But  your  curst  wit,  when  it  comes  near  it, 

Rives't  aff  their  baclc 

Think,  wicked  sinner,  wha  ye're  skaithing. 

It's  Just  the  blue-gown  bodge  an'  claithiog 

'  0*  saunts ;  tak  that,  ye  lea'e  them  naething 

To  ken  them  by, 
Frae  ony  unregenerate  heathen. 

Like  you  or  L 

Fve  sent  you  here  some  rhyming  ware, 
A'  that  I  bargained  for,  an'  mair ; 
Sae,  when  you  hae  an  hour  to  spare, 

I  will  expect 
Ton  sang,'  ye'll  sen't  wi  cannie  care, 

And  no  neglect. 

Tho'  faith,  sma*  heart  hae  I  to  sing  I 
My  muse  dow  scarcely  spread  her  wing  I 
Fve  play'd  mysel'  a  bonnie  spring, 

An'  danc'd  my  fill ! 
I'd  better  gaen  an'  sair't  the  king, 

At  Bunker's  HUl 

'Twas  ae  night  lately,  in  my  fun, 

I  gaed  a  roring  wi'  the  gun. 

An'  brought  a  paitricM  to  the  grun', 

A  bonnie  hen. 
And,  as  the  twilight  was  begun. 

Thought  nane  wad  ken. 

The  poor  wee  thing  was  little  hurt ; 

I  straikit  it  a  wee  for  sport, 

Ne'er  thinkin'  they  wad  fash  me  foi't ; 

But,  deil-ma-care  I 
Somebody  tells  the  poacher-court 

The  hale  affair. 

Some  auld  us'd  hands  had  taen  a  note, 
That  sic  a  hen  had  got  a  shot ; 
I  was  suspected  for  the  plot ; 

I  scom'd  to  lie ; 
So  gat  the  whissle  o'  my  groat, 

An'  pay't  the  fee. 

But,  by  my  gun,  o'  guns  the  wale, 
An*  by  my  pouther  an'  my  hail, 
An'  by  my  hen,  an'  by  her  tail, 

I  TOW  an'  swear ! 
The  game  shall  pay  o'er  moor  an'  dale, 

For  this  niest  year. 

t  A  Boag  he  had  promised  the  mutho/r 
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As  Boon's  the  olockin-time  is  bj, 
An*  the  wee  pouts  begun  to  cry, 
L— d,  I'se  hae  sportin'  by  an*  by, 

For  my  gowd  guinea ; 
Tho^  I  should  herd  the  buckskin  kye 

For*t,  in  Virginia. 

Trowth,  they  had  muckle  for  to  blame  I 
Twas  neither  broken  wing  nor  limb, 
But  twa-three  draps  about  the  wame 

Scarce  thro'  the  feathers; 
An*  baith  a  yellow  George  to  claim, 

An*  thole  their  blethers  1 

It  pits  me  ay  as  mad*s  a  hare ; 

So  I  can  rhyme  nor  write  nae  mair ; 

But  pennyworths  again  is  fair, 

When  time's  expedient: 
Meanwhile  I  am,  respected  Sir, 

Four  most  obedient. 


ON  A  SCOTCH  BARD, 

OOHX  TO  THX  WEST  IRDIM. 

IBanu  in  this  Poenif  as  well  as  in  others,  spenks  open- 
ly of  his  tastes  and  pnssinns:  his  own  r<»rtunes  are  dwelt 
on  with  painful  minutenesSf  and  his  errors  are  recorded 
with  the  aecuracjTi  but  not  the  seriousness  of  the  con- 
fessional. He  seems  U*  have  been  fond  of  taking  himself 
to  task.  It  WAS  written  when  **  Hungry  ruin  bad  him. in 
the  wind,**  and  eraigrntion  tii  the  West  Indies  was  the 
only  refbge  which  he  could  think  of,  or  his  friends 
ioggest,  from  the  persecutions  of  fortune.] 

A*  TE  wha  Uto  by  sowps  o*  drink, 
A'  ye  wha  live  by  crambo-clink, 
A*  ye  wha  live  and  never  think. 

Come,  mourn  wi*  me  I 
Ouz  billie*s  gien  us  a*  a  jink. 

An*  owre  the  sea. 

Lament  him  a*  ye  rantin*  core, 
Wha  dearly  like  a  random-splore, 
Nae  mair  he'll  join  the  merry  roar 

In  social  key ; 
For  now  he*s  taen  anither  shore. 

An'  owre  the  sea  I 

The  bonnie  lasses  weel  may  wiss  him. 
And  in  .their  dear  petitions  place  him ; 


The  widows,  wiTes,  an*  a'  may  bless  him, 

Wi*  tearfu*  e*e; 

For  weel  I  wat  they'll  sairly  miss  him 

That's  owre  the  sea  I 

0  Fortune,  they  hae  room  to  grumble  t 
Hadst  thou  taen*  aff  some  drowsy  bummlt 
Wha  can  do  nought  but  fyke  and  fiimble, 

'Twad  been  nae  plea , 
But  he  was  gleg  as  onie  wumble. 

That's  owre  the  sea  I 

Auld,  cantie  Kyle  may  weepers  wear. 
An*  stain  them  wi*  the  saut,  saut  tear ; 
'Twill  mak  her  poor  auld  heart,  I  fear, 

In  flinders  flee ; 
He  was  her  laureate  monie  a  year, 

That*s  owre  the  sea  1 

He  saw  Misfortune's  cauld  nor-west 
J^ang  mustering  up  a  bitter  blast ; 
A  jillet  brak  his  heart  at  last, 

III  may  she  be  I 
So,  took  a  birth  afore  the  mast. 

An*  owre  the  sea. 

To  tremble  under  fortune*s  cummock. 
On  scarce  a  bellyfti'  o'  drummock, 
Wi'  his  proud,  independent  stomach. 

Could  ill  agree ; 
So,  row't  his  hurdles  in  a  hammock, 

An*  owre  the  sea. 

He  ne*er  was  gien  to  great  misguiding, 
Tet  coin  his  pouches  wad  na  bide  in ; 
Wi*  him  it  ne'er  was  under  hiding : 

He  dealt  it  f^ee; 
The  muse  was  a*  that  he  took  pride  in, 

That*a  owre  the  sea. 

Jamaica  bodies,  use  him  weel. 
An'  hap  him  in  a  cozie  biel ; 
Te'll  find  him  ay  a  dainty  chiel. 

And  fou  o*  glee ; 
He  wad  na  wrang'd  the  Tera  deil. 

That's  owre  the  sefti 

Fareweel,  my  rhyme-composing  bilHe  I 
Tour  native  soil  was  right  ill-willie ; 
But  may  ye  flourish  like  a  lily. 

Now  bonnilie  t 
rn  toast  ye  in  my  hindmost  gillie, 

The' owre  th«M»l 
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THE  FAREWELL. 

• 

•*Th9  TBj'tat,  in  himMlf,  what  can  h«  rafTerT 
O-  'w'-jL  doM  h«  rtfard  his  single  woes? 
Bat  wb«B,  alas !  ha  maitipliai  himself, 
Td  dearer  eelves,  to  the  lnv*d  tender  rair, 
Td  tiwae  whoee  bliss,  whose  beings  haj^  npon  hinii 
To  helpleee  children !  then,  O  then !  he  feels 
TIm  point  of  misery  fest'ring  in  his  heart, 
Aad  weakly  weeps  his  fortone  like  a  coward, 
floeh,  each  am  1 !  ondone.*'  Thomsoh. 

[la  these  aerlous  stansaa,  where  the  comic,  as  in  the 
iase  to  the  Scottish  bard,  are  not  permitted  to  mingle, 
Barns  bids  fiuewell  to  all  on  whom  his  heart  had  any 
•lain.  He  aeema  to  have  looked  on  the  sea  as  only  a 
Haee  of  peril,  and  on  the  West  Indies  as  a  ehameUhouse.J 


Fabbwill,  old  Scotift's  bleak  domaiiui, 
FftT  dearer  than  the  torrid  plains 

Where  rich  ananas  blow  1 
Farewell,  a  mother's  blessing  dear  1 
A  brother's  aigh  1  a  sister's  tear  I 
My  Jean's  heart-rending  throe  1 
Farewell,  my  Bess !  tho'  thou'rt  bereft 

Of  mj  parental  care, 
A  faithful  brother  I  have  left, 
Mj  part  in  him  thoult  share  I 
Adieu  too,  to  you  too, 

My  Smith,  my  bosom  ftrien' ; 
When  kindly  you  mind  me, 
0  then  befriend  my  Jean  I 

II. 

What  bursting  anguish  tears  my  heart  I 
From  *hee,  my  Jeany,  must  I  part  I 
Thou  weeping  answ'rest — **  No !" 
Alas  I  misfortune  stares  my  face. 
And  points  to  ruin  and  disgrace, 

I  for  thy  sake  must  go ! 
Thee,  Hamilton,  and  Aiken  dear, 

A  grateful,  warm  adieu; 
If  with  a  much-indebted  tear, 
Shall  still  remember  you ! 
All-hail  then,  the  gale  then. 

Wafts  me  from  thee,  dear  shore  I 
It  nifties,  and  whistles 
111  nerer  see  thee  more  I 


Ln. 
WRITTEN 

OH  TRB  BLAHX  LVAP  OP  A  COPT  OP  MT  POVMS,  PaV- 
SXJfTBO  TO  All  OLD  SWSXTHBA«Ty  TIKll  MARRISB. 

This  is  another  of  the  poet's  lamentations,  at  the 
prospect  of  **  t<»rrid  climes"  and  the  mars  of  the  Atl.-intic 
To  Bams,  Scotland  was  the  land  of  promise,  the  west  of 
Scotland  his  paradise ;  and  the  land  of  dread,  Jamnica ! 
I  fonnd  these  hues  copied  by  the  poet  into  a  volume 
which  he  presented  to  Dr.  Geddes :  they  were  addressed^ 
it  is  thnuf  ht,  to  the  *'  Dear  £.'*  of  his  earliest  corre 
spondence.] 

Onci  fondly  loVd  and  still  remember'd  dear; 

Sweet  early  c'  J .  .t  of  my  youthful  tows  I 
Accept  this  mark  of  friendship,  warm,  sincere,- 

Friendship  I  'tis  all  cold  duty  now  allows. 

And  when  you  read  the  simple  artless  rhymes, 
One  ftiendly  sigh  for  him — he  asks  no  more,—' 

Who  distant  bums  in  flaming  torrid  climes, 
Or  haply  lies  beneath  th'  Atlantic  roar 


Lin. 

A    DEDICATION 

TO 

GAVIN   HAMILTON,    ESQ. 

[The  gentleman  to  whom  these  manly  lines  are  ad- 
dressed, was  of  good  birth,  and  of  an  open  and  generous 
nature :  he  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  gentry  of  the  west 
to  encourage  the  muse  of  Coila  to  stretch  hor  wings  at 
full  length.  His  free  life,  and  free  speech,  exposed  him 
to  the  censures  of  that  stern  divine,  Daddie  Auld,  who 
charged  him  with  the  sin  of  absenting  himself  from 
church  for  three  successive  days;  for  having,  without 
the  fear  of  God^s  servant  before  him,  profanely  said 
damn  it,  in  his  presence,  and  for  having  gn  I  lopped  on 
Sunday.  These  charges  were  contemptuously  dismiBsed 
by  the  presbyterial  court.  Hamilton  was  tlio  brother  ol 
the  Charlotte  to  Mrhose  charms,  on  the  banks  of  Devon, 
Bums,  it  is  said,  paid  the  homage  of  a  lover,  aa  well  al 
of  a  poet.  The  poem  had  a  place  in  the  Kilmarnock  edi* 
tion,  but  not  as  an  express  dedication.] 

ExpiCT  na.  Sir,  in  this  narration, 
A  fleechin',  fleth'rin  dedication, 
To  roose  you  up,  an'  ca'  you  guid. 
An'  sprung  o'  great  an'  noble  bluid. 
Because  ye're  sumam'd  like  his  Grace ; 
Perhaps  related  to  the  race ; 
Then  when  I'm  tir'd — and  sae  are  ye, 
Wi'  monie  a  Ailsome,  sinfyi'  lie» 
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Set  up  ft  fftce,  how  I  stop  short,  • 
For  fear  your  modesty  be  hurt 

This  may  do— maun  do,  Sir,  wi*  them  wha 
Maon  please  the  great  folk  for  a  wamefou ; 
For  me !  sae  laigh  I  needna  bow. 
For,  Lord  be  thankit,  I  can  plough  ; 
And  when  I  downa  yoke  a  naig, 
Then,  Lord  be  thankit,  I  can  beg ; 
Sae  I  shall  say,  an*  that's  nae  flatt'rin', 
It's  just  sic  poet,  an*  sic  patron. 

The  Poet,  some  guid  angel  help  him, 
Or  else,  I  fear  some  ill  ane  skelp  him, 
He  may  do  weel  for  a*  he*s  done  yet, 
But  only — ^he*s  no  just  begun  yet 

The  Patron,  (Sir,  ye  maun  forgie  me, 
I  winna  lie,  come  what  will  o*  me,) 
On  eT*ry  hand  it  will  allow'd  be. 
He's  just — ^nae  better  than  he  should  be. 

I  readily  and  freely  grant, 
He  downa  see  a  poor  man  want ; 
What's  no  his  ain,  he  winna  tak  it; 
What  ance  he  says,  he  winna  break  it ; 
Ought  he  can  lend  he'll  no  refus't, 
'Till  aft  his  guidness  is  abus'd ; 
And  rascals  whyles  that  do  him  wrang, 
£T*n  that,  he  does  na  mind  it  lang : 
As  master,  landlord,  husband,  father. 
He  does  na  fail  his  part  in  either. 

But  then,  nae  thanks  to  him  for  a*  that ; 
Nae  godly  symptom  ye  can  ca'  that ; 
It*s  naething  but  a  milder  feature. 
Of  our  poor  sinfu*,  corrupt  nature : 
Te'll  get  the  best  o*  moral  works, 
'Mang  black  Oentoos  and  pagan  Turks, 
Or  hunters  wild  on  Ponotazi, 
Wha  ncTer  heard  of  orthodoxy. 

That  he*8  the  poor  man's  friend  in  need. 
The  gentleman  in  word  and  deed. 
It's  no  thro*  terror  of  damnation ; 
It*8  just  a  carnal  inclination 

Morality,  thou  deadly  bane. 
Thy  tens  o'  thousands  thou  hast  slain ! 
Vain  is  his  hope,  whose  stay  and  trust  is 
In  moral  mercy,  truth  and  justice  I 

No — stretch  a  point  to  catch  a  plaok ;  * 
Abme  a  brother  to  his  back; 


Steal  thro*  a  winnock  frae  a  whore. 
But  point  the  rake  that  taks  the  door ; 
Be  to  the  poor  like  onie  whunstane. 
And  baud  their  noses  to  the  grunstane, 
Ply  eY'ry  art  o'  legal  thieving ; 
No  matter — stick  to  sound  belieTing. 

Learn  three-mile  pray'rs  an*  half-mile  graces 
Wi'  weel-spread  Iootcs,  and  lang  wry  faces ; 
Qrunt  up  a  solemn,  lengthen'd  groan. 
And  damn  a*  parties  but  your  own ; 
I'll  warrant  then,  ye're  nae  deceiver, 
A  steady,  sturdy,  staunch  belicTer. 

0  ye  wha  leave  the  springs  o*  Calvin, 
For  gumlie  dubs  of  your  ain  delvin*  1 
Te  sons  of  heresy  and  error, 

Te'll  some  day  squeel  in  quaking  terror  I 
When  Vengeance  draws  the  sword  in  wrath« 
And  in  the  fire  throws  the  sheath ; 
When  Ruin,  with  his  sweeping  besom. 
Just  frets  'till  HeaVn  commission  gies  him 
While  o'er  the  harp  pale  Mis'ry  moans. 
And  strikes  the  ever-deep'ning  tones. 
Still  louder  shrieks,  and  heavier  groans  > 

Tour  pardon.  Sir,  for  this  digression^ 

1  maist  forgat  my  dedication ; 
But  when  divinity  comes  cross  me 
My  readers  still  are  sure  to  lose  me. 

So,  Sir,  ye  see  'twas  nae  daft  vapoui. 

But  I  maturely  thought  it  proper. 

When  a*  my  works  I  did  review. 

To  dedicate  them,  Sir,  to  you  : 

Because  (ye  need  na  tak  it  ill) 

I  thought  them  something  like  yoursel*. 

Then  patronize  them  wi*  your  favour, 

And  your  petitioner  shall  ever — 

I  had  amaist  said,  ever  pray. 

But  that*s  a  word  I  need  na  say : 

For  prayin*  I  hae  little  skill  o*t ; 

I*m  baith  dead  sweer,  an*  wretched  ill  o*t ; 

But  I'se  repeat  each  poor  man's  pray'r. 

That  kens  or  hears  about  you,  Sir — 

*'  May  ne*er  misfortune's  gowling  bark, 
Howl  thro*  the  dwelling  o*  the  Clerk  I 
May  ne'er  his  gen*roii8,  honest  heart. 
For  that  same  gen*rou8  spirit  smart  I 
May  Kennedy*8  far-honour*d  name 
Lang  beet  his  hymeneal  flame. 
Till  Hamiltons,  at  least  a  diien. 
Are  frae  their  nuptial  laboun  risen : 
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FlTe  boimie  Imsses  round  their  table, 
And  seTen  braw  fellows,  stout  an*  able 
To  senre  their  king  and  oountry  weel, 
Bj  word,  or  pen,  or  pointed  steel  I 
Maj  health  and  peace,  with  matual  rays, 
Bhina  on  the  OT'ning  o*  his  days ; 
^111  his  wee  curlie  John's-ier-oe, 
When  ebbing  life  nae  mair  shall  flow. 
The  last,  sad,  moomful  rites  bestow." 

I  win  not  wind  a  lang  conclusion. 

With  complimentary  effusion : 

But  whilst  your  wishes  and  endeaTOurs 

Are  blest  with  Fortune's  smiles  and  faTours, 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  zeal  most  fervent, 

Tour  much  indebted,  humble  serrant. 

But  if  (which  pow'rs  aboTc  preTcnt) 

That  iron-hearted  carl,  Want, 

Attended  in  his  grim  adyances 

By  sad  mistakes  and  black  mischances. 

While  hopes,  and  joys,  and  pleasures  fly  him. 

Make  you  as  poor  a  dog  as  I  am,         • 

Tour  humble  servant  then  no  more ; 

For  who  would  humbly  serre  the  poor  I 

But  by  a  poor  man's  hope  in  Heay'n ! 

While  recollection's  pow'r  is  pyen. 

If,  in  the  yale  of  humble  life. 

The  Tictim  sad  of  fortune's  strife, 

I,  thro'  the  tender  gushing  tear. 

Should  recognise  my  Master  dear, 

If  friendless,  low,  we  meet  together, 

Then  Sir,  your  hand — my  friend  and  brother. 


LIV. 
ELEQT 

OH 

THE  DEATH  OF  ROBERT  RUISSEA17X. 

[CronMk  fxml  th«M  verses  among  the  loose  papers  of 
Bores,  ai:d  printed  them  in  the  Reliques  They  contain 
ft  portion  o/  the  character  of  the  poet,  record  his  habitual 
sarelesscest  in  worldly  alTairs,  and  his  desire  to  be  dis- 
liofaisbed.] 

Now  Robin  lies  in  his  last  lair, 

He'll  gabble  rhyme,  nor  sing  nae  mair, 

Cauld  poverty,  wi'  hungry  stare, 

Nae  mair  shall  fear  him ; 
Nor  anxious  fear,  nor  cankert  care. 

E'er  mair  come  near  him. 


To  tell  the  truth,  they  seldom  fash't  hiro. 
Except  the  moment  that  they  crush't  him ; 
For  sune  as  chance  or  fate  had  hush't  'em, 

Tho'  e'er  sae  short. 
Then  wi'  a  rhyme  or  song  he  lash't  'em. 

And  thought  it  sport. 

Tho'  he  was  bred  to  kintra  wark. 

And  counted  was  baith  wight  and  stark« 

Tet  that  was  never  Robin's  mark 

To  mak  a  man ; 
But  tell  him  he  was  learned  and  dark, 

Te  roos'd  him  than  f 


LV. 
LETTER  TO  JAMES  TENNANT, 

or  OLIMCOMMIB. 

[The  west  country  farmer  to  whom  this  letter  wai 
sent,  was  a  social  man.  The  poet  depended  on  his  Judg- 
ment in  the  choice  of  a  farm,  when  he  resolved  to  quit 
the  harp  for  the  plough :  but  as  Ellisland  was  his  choice, 
his  skill  may  be  questioned .] 

AuLD  comrade  dear,  and  brither  sinner. 
How's  a'  the  folk  about  Glenconner  ? 
How  do  you  this  blae  eastlin  wind, 
That's  like  to  blaw  a  body  blind  ? 
For  me,  my  faculties  are  fVozen, 
My  dearest  member  nearly  dozen'd. 
I've  sent  you  here,  by  Johnie  Simson 
Twa  sage  philosophers  to  glimpse  on  ^ 
Smith,  wi'  his  sympathetic  feeling, 
An'  Reid,  to  common  sense  appealing. 
Philosophers  have  fought  and  wrangled. 
An'  meikle  Greek  and  Latin  mangled, 
Till  wi'  their  logic-jargon  tir'd, 
An'  in  the  depth  of  science  mir'd, 
To  common  sense  they  now  appeal. 
What  wives  and  wabsters  see  and  feel. 
But,  hark  ye,  friend  !     I  charge  you  strictly 
Peruse  them,  an'  return  them  quickly, 
For  now  I'm  grown  sae  cursed  douce 
I  pray  and  ponder  butt  the  house. 
My  shins,  my  lane,  I  there  sit  roastin', 
Perusing  Bunyan,  Brown,  an'  Boston ; 
Till  by  an'  by,  if  I  hand  on, 
ril  grunt  a  real  gospel  groan : 
Already  I  begin  to  try  it. 
To  cast  my  e'en  up  like  a  pyet. 
When  by  the  gun  she  tumbles  o'er, 
Flutt'ring  an'  gasping  in  her  gore : 
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Sfte  shortly  you  shall  see  me  bright, 
A  baming  and  a  shining  lioht. 

My  heart-warm  lore  to  guid  anld  Glen, 
The  ace  an'  wale  of  honest  men : 
When  bending  down  wi*  auld  gpray  hairs, 
Beneath  the  load  of  years  and  cares, 
Blay  He  who  made  him  still  sopport  him, 
An*  views  beyond  the  grave  comfort  him, 
His  worthy  fam'ly  far  and  near, 
God  bless  them  a'  wi'  grace  and  gear  I 

My  auld  schoolfellow,  preacher  Willie, 

The  manly  tar,  my  mason  Billie, 

An*  Auchenbay,  I  wish  him  joy ; 

If  he*s  a  parent,  lass  or  boy. 

May  he  be  dad,  and  Meg  the  mither. 

Just  fiye-and*forty  years  thegither  I 

An'  no  forgetting  wabster  Charlie, 

Vm  tauld  he  offers  yery  fairly. 

An'  Lord,  remember  singing  Sannock, 

Wi'  hale  breeks,  saxpence,  an'  a  bannock. 

An'  next  my  anld  acquaintance,  Nancy, 

Since  she  is  fitted  to  her  fancy ; 

An'  her  kind  stars  hae  airted  till  her 

A  good  chiel  wi'  a  pickle  siller. 

My  kindest,  best  respects  I  sen'  it. 

To  cousin  Kate,  an'  sister  Janet; 

Tell  them,  f^ae  me,  wi'  chiels  be  cautious. 

For,  faith,  they'll  aiblins  fin'  them  fashions; 

To  grant  a  heart  is  fairly  ciyil. 

But  to  grant  the  maidenhead's  the  deviL 

An*  lastly,  Jamie,  for  yoursel'. 

May  guardian  angels  tak  a  spell. 

An'  steer  you  seTon  miles  south  o*  hell : 

But  first,  before  you  see  heayen*s  glory. 

May  ye  get  monie  a  merry  story, 

Monie  a  laugh,  and  monie  a  drink. 

And  aye  enough,  o*  needfu*  clink. 

Now  fare  ye  weel,  an*  joy  be  wi'  you, 
For  my  sake  this  I  beg  it  o'  you. 
Assist  poor  Simson  a'  ye  can, 
Ye'll  fin'  him  just  an  honest  man ; 
9ae  I  conclude,  and  quat  my  chanter, 
four's,  saint  or  sinner. 

Bob  THi  Bahtse. 


LVI. 

ON  THB 

BIRTH  OF  A  POSTHUMOUS  CHILD. 

[From  lettara  addresMd  by  Bnrns  to  Mrs.  Donlop,  it 
woald  appear  that  this  *<  Sweet  Flow'ret,  plef%e  o'  malk  e 
loye,'*  wai  the  only  son  of  her  daughtert  Mra.  Henri,  who 
had  married  a  French  gentleman.  The  mother  wool  fo«> 
lowed  the  father  to  the  grave :  the  died  in  the  aontli  of 
France,  whither  she  had  gone  in  search  of  health.] 

SwBiT  fiow'ret,  pledge  o'  meikle  loye. 

And  ward  o'  mony  a  pray'r. 
What  heart  o'  stane  wad  thou  na  moye, 

Sae  helpless,  sweet,  and  fair  1 

NoTember  hirples  o'er  the  lea, 

Chill  on  thy  loTcly  form ; 
And  gane,  alas  1  the  shelt'ring  tree, 

Should  shield  thee  frae  the  storm. 

May  He  who  giyes  the  rain  to  pour. 

And  wings  the  blast  to  blaw, 
Protect  thee  frae  the  driying  show'r. 

The  bitter  frost  and  snaw  I 

May  He,  the  friend  of  woe  and  want. 
Who  heals  life's  yarious  stounds. 

Protect  and  guard  the  mother-plant. 
And  heal  her  cruel  wounds ! 

But  late  she  fiourish'd,  rooted  fast, 

Fair  on  the  summer-mom : 
Now  feebly  bends  she  in  the  blast, 

Unshelter'd  and  forlorn. 

Blest  be  thy  bloom,  thou  lorely  gem, 
«    Unscath'd  by  rufllan  hand  1 
And  Arom  thee  many  a  parent  stem 
Arise  to  deck  our  land  1 


Lvn. 

TO  MISS  CRUIKSHANK, 

A  ySBT  TOUlfO  LADT. 

ITTXH  OV  TRB  BLARK  LXAr  OV  A  BOOK, 
TO  HSR  BT  THX  AVTROB. 


[The  beanteone  rose-bad  of  this  poem  was  one  of  the 
daoghters  of  Mr.  Croikabank,  a  master  in  the  High  School 
of  Edinbaigh,  at  nHioae  table  Bnms  was  a  freqaeat 
guest  daring  the  year  ot  hope  which  he  speat  ia  the 
Betropolie.l 
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Bbautious  rose-bud,  young  and  gay, 
Blooming  in  thj  early  May, 
Nerer  may'tt  thou,  loTely  flow'ry 
Chilly  ihrink  in  sleety  shoVr  I 
Nerer  Boreas'  hoary  path, 
NoTor  Eurus*  poisonous  breath, 
NoTor  balefVa  stellar  lights, 
Taint  thee  with  untimely  blights  I 
Nerer,  nerer  reptile  thief 
Biot  on  thy  Tirgin  leaf  I 
Nor  oTen  8oI  too  fiercely  fiew 
Thy  bosom  blushing  still  with  dew  I 

May'st  thou  long,  sweet  crimson  gem, 
Bichly  deck  thyllatiTC  stem: 
'Till  some  CTening,  sober,  calm. 
Dropping  dews  and  breathing  balm. 
While  all  around  the  woodland  rings, 
And  er'ry  bird  thy  requiem  sings ; 
Thou,  amid  the  dirgeftal  sound. 
Shed  thy  dying  honours  round. 
And  resign  to  parent  earth 
^he  loreliest  form  she  e'er  gare  birth. 


Lvm. 

WILLIE  CHALMERS. 

[Loekhart  llrit  gmv  this  po«tie  cnrioaity  to  the  world : 
fhm  copied  it  from  a  small  mannacript  volume  of  Poema 
fiven  by  Bonis  to  Lady  Harriet  Don,  with  an  explanation 
IB  these  words :  **  W.  Chalmers,  a  gentleman  in  Ayrshire, 
a  particular  friend  of  mine,  asked  roe  to  write  a  poetic 
epistle  to  a  young  lady,  his  Dulcinea.  I  had  seen  her, 
but  was  scarcely  acquainted  with  her,  and  wrote  as  fol- 
lows.*' Chalmers  was  a  writer  in  Ayr.  I  have  not  heard 
that  the  lady  was  influenced  by  this  volunteer  effusion : 
ladies  are  seldom  rhymed  into  the  matrimonial  snare.] 

I. 

Wi'  braw  new  branks  in  mickle  pride. 

And  eke  a  braw  new  brechan. 
My  Pegasus  I'm  got  astride, 

And  up  Parnassus  pechin ; 
Whiles  owre  a  bush  wi'  downward  crush 

The  doitie  beastie  stammers ; 
Then  up  he  gets  and  off  he  sets 

For  sake  o'  Willie  Chalmers. 

zi. 

I  doubt  na,  lass,  that  weel  kenn'd  name 

May  cost  a  pair  o'  blushes ; 
I  am  nae  stranger  to  your  fame, 

Ner  his  warm  urged  wishes. 


Tour  bonnie  face  sae  mild  and  sweet 
His  honest  heart  enamours. 

And  faith  ye'll  no  be  losl  a  whit, 
Tho'  waired  on  Willie  Chalmers. 


III. 

Auld  Truth  hersel'  might  swear  ye're  fair, 

And  Honour  safely  back  her. 
And  Modesty  assume  your  air. 

And  ne'er  a  ane  mistak'  her : 
And  sic  twa  love-inspiring  een 

Might  fire  eren  holy  Palmers ; 
Nae  wonder  then  they've  fatal  been 

To  honest  Willie  Chalmers. 


IV. 

I  doubt  na  fortune  may  you  shore 

Some  mim-mou'd  pouthered  priestie, 
Fu'  lifted  up  wi'  Hebrew  lore. 

And  band  upon  his  breastie : 
But  Oh  1  what  signifies  to  you 

His  lexicons  and  grammars ; 
The  feeling  heart's  the  royal  blue. 

And  that's  wi'  Willie  Chalmers. 


▼. 

Some  gapin'  glowrin'  countra  laird. 

May  warstle  for  your  favour ; 
May  claw  his  lug,  and  straik  his  beard. 

And  boast  up  some  palaver. 
My  bonnie  maid,  before  ye  wed 

Sic  clumsy-witted  hammers, 
Seek  Heaven  for  help,  and  bareflt  skelp 

Awa'  wi'  Willie  Chalmers. 


VI. 

Forgive  the  Bard !  my  fond  regard 

For  ane  that  shares  my  bosom. 
Inspires  my  nfuse  to  gie  'm  his  dues. 

For  de'il  a  hair  I  roose  him. 
May  powers  aboon  unite  you  soon, 

And  fructify  your  amours, — 
And  every  year  come  in  mair  dear 

To  you  and  Willie  Chalmers. 
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LIX. 

LTIKO  AT  A  VVynVHV  rmiVNV't  HOV8V  OHX  vxaBT, 
TRX  AUTHOR  LVVT  THB  FOLLOWIira 

VERSES 

IH  THX  ROOM  WRXRX  RX  ILKFT. 

[Of  th«  origin  of  these  vertes  Gilbert  Banii  fives  the 
following  account.  "The  firit  time  Robert  heard  the 
■pinnet  pliyed  wai  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Lawrie,  then 
minister  of  Loudon,  now  in  Glasgow.  Dr  Lavrrie  has 
several  daughters;  one  of  them  played;  the  father  and 
the  mother  led  down  the  dance ;  the  rest  of  the  sisters, 
the  brother,  the  poet  and  the  other  guesU  mixed  in  it. 
It  was  a  delightful  family  scone  for  our  poet,  then  lately 
pitrodiy;ed  to  the  world :  his  mind  was  roused  to  a  poetic 
•nthnsiasm,  and  the  stanzas  vrere  left  in  the  room  where 
he  slept."] 

I. 

0  THOU  dread  Power,  who  reign'st  above  I 

I  know  thou  wilt  me  hear, 
When  for  this  scene  of  peace  and  1ot« 

I  make  m j  prayer  sincere. 

II. 

The  hoary  sire — ^the  mortal  stroke, 
Long,  long,  be  pleased  to  spare ; 

'^o  bless  his  filial  little  flock 
4nd  show  what  good  men  are. 

III. 
She  who  her  lovely  offspring  eyes 

With  tender  hopes  and  fears, 
0,  bless  her  with  a  mother's  Joys, 

But  spare  a  mother's  tears  t 

IV. 

Their  hope — their  stay — their  darling  youth, 

In  manhood*s  dawning  blush — 
Bless  him,  thou  God  of  love  and  truth, 

Up  to  a  parent's  wish  I 

V. 

The  beauteous,  seraph  sister-band. 

With  earnest  tears  I  pray, 
'fhou  know*st  the  snares  on  ev*ry  hand — 

Guide  Thou  their  steps  alway. 

▼  I. 

When  soon  or  late  they  reach  that  coast, 

O'er  life's  rough  ocean  driven. 
May  they  rejoice,  no  wanderer  lost, 

A  family  in  Heaven  I 


LX. 
TO  GAVIN  HAMILTON,  ESQ., 

MAUCHLINI. 
(BBCOMMX5DIXO  A  BOT.) 

pTerse  seems  to  have  been  the  natural  language  of 
Bums.  The  Master  Tootle  whose  skill  he  records,  lived 
in  Mauchline,  and  dealt  in  cows:  he  was  an  artful  ano 
contriving  person,  great  in  bargaining  and  intimate  with 
all  the  professirinal  trickp  by  which  old  cows  are  made 
to  look  young,  and  six-pint  hawkies  pass  for  those  of 
twelve.] 

Mossffiel,  May  3,  1786. 

I. 

I  HOLD  it.  Sir,  my  bounden  duty. 

To  warn  you  how  that  Master  Tootie, 

Alias,  Laird  M*Gaun, 

Was  here  to  hire  yon  lad  away 

'Bout  whom  ye  spak  the  Uther  day. 

An'  wad  ha'e  done't  aff  han' : 

But  lest  ho  learn  the  callan  tricks, 

As,  faith,  I  muckle  doubt  him. 

Like  scrapin'  out  auld  Crummie's  nicks. 

An'  tellin'  lies  about  them ; 

As  lieve  then,  I'd  have  then. 

Tour  clerkship  he  should  sair. 

If  sae  be,  ye  may  be 

Not  fitted  otherwhere. 

II. 
Altho'  I  say't,  he's  gleg  enough, 
An'  bout  a  house  that's  rude  an'  rough  « 

The  boy  might  learn  to  swear; 
But  then  wi'  you,  he'll  be  sae  taught, 
An'  get  sic  fair  example  straught, 

I  havena  ony  fear. 
Te'U  catechixe  him  every  quirk. 
An'  shore  him  wed  wi'  Hell ; 
An'  gar  him  follow  to  the  kirk— 
— Ay  when  ye  gang  yoursel'. 
If  ye  then,  maun  be  then 

Frae  hame  this  comin'  Friday ; 
Then  please  Sir,  to  lea'e  Sir, 
The  orders  wi'  your  lady. 

III. 
My  word  of  honour  I  hae  gien. 
In  Paisley  John's,  that  night  at  e'n. 

To  meet  the  Warld's  worm ; 
To  try  to  get  the  twa  to  gree. 
An'  name  the  airles<  an'  the  fee. 

In  legal  mode  an'  form : 
I  ken  he  weel  a  snick  can  draw. 


I  The  airlee— earnest  moaey. 
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When  simple  lM>dies  let  him ; 
An'  if  ft  DeTil  be  at  a', 
In  faith  he'i  sure  to  get  him. 
To  phrase  jou,  an*  praise  yon, 
Te  ken  your  Lanreat  scorns : 
The  pray'r  still,  jou  share  still, 
Of  grateful  Minstrbl  Bu&if s. 


LXI. 
TO  MR.   M'ADAM, 

OF  CmAIOXH-OILLAIf. 

[It  sMnui  that  Bams,  delighted  with  the  praiae  which 
dM  Laird  of  Craigen-Gillaii  bestowed  on  his  Tersesi — 
probably  the  Jolly  Beggars,  then  in  the  hands  of  Wood- 
barn,  his  steward, — ponred  oat  this  little  unpremeditated 
jatural  acknowlef%nient.] 

Sim,  o'er  a  gill  I  gat  your  card, 

I  trow  it  made  me  prond ; 
See  wha  tak's  notice  o'  the  bard 

I  lap  and  cry'd  fu'  loud. 

Kow  deil-ma-care  about  their  Jaw, 

The  senseless,  gawky  million : 
m  cock  my  noi|e  aboon  them  a* — 

Fm  roos'd  by  Oraigen-Gillan  I 

'Twas  noble.  Sir ;  'twas  like  yoursel', 

To  grant  your  high  protection : 
A  great  man's  smile,  ye  ken  fu'  well, 

Is  ay  a  blest  infection. 

Tho'  by  his'  banes  who  in  a  tub 

Match'd  Macedonian  Sandy ! 
On  my  ain  legs  thro'  dirt  and  dub^ 

I  independent  stand  ay. — 

And  when  those  legs  to  gude,  warm  kail, 

Wi'  welcome  conna  bear  me ; 
A  lee  dyke-side,  a  sybow-tail. 

And  barley-scone  shall  cheer  me. 

Heaven  spare  you  lang  to  kiss  the  breath 

0'  maHy  flow'ry  simmers  I 
And  bless  your  bonnie  lasses  baith, 

I'm  taold  they're  loosome  kimmers  I 

And  Qoo  bless  young  Dunaskii^'s  laird. 

The  blossom  of  our  gentry  I 
And  may  he  wear  an  auld  man's  beard, 

A  credit  to  his  country. 


I  Diogenes. 


Lxn. 

ANSWER  TO  A  POETICAL  EPISTLE 

SKRT  TO  THX  AUTHOR  BT  A  TAILOB. 

[The  person  who  in  the  name  of  a  Tailor  took  the 
liberty  of  admonishing  Bums  about  his  errors,  is  gene* 
rally  believed  to  have  been  William  Simpson,  the  school- 
master of  Ochiltree :  the  verses  seem  about  the  measure 
of  his  capacity,  ond  were  attributed  at  the  time  to  his 
hand.  The  natural  poet  took  advantage  of  the  mask  in 
which  the  made  poet  concealed  himself,  and  rained 
sneh  a  merciless  storm  upon  him,  as  would  have  extin- 
guished half  the  Tailors  in  Ayrshire,  and  mdde  the 
amazed  dominie 

"  Strangely  fidge  and  fyke.'* 

It  was  first  printed  in  1801,  by  Stewart.] 

What  ails  ye  now,  ye  lousie  b — h, 
To  thresh  my  back  at  sic  a  pitch  ? 
Losh,  man  I  hae  mercy  wi'  your  natch, 

Tour  bodkin's  bauld, 
I  didna  suffer  ha'f  sae  much 

Frae  Daddie  Auld. 

What  tho'  at  times  when  I  grow  crouse, 
I  gie  their  wames  a  random  pouse. 
Is  that  enough  for  you  to  souse 

Tour  servant  sae  ? 
Gae  mind  your  seam,  ye  prick-the-louse. 

An'  jag-the-flae. 

E^ng  David  o'  poetic  brief. 

Wrought  'mang  the  lasses  sic  mischief. 

As  fill'd  his  after  life  wi'  grief. 

An'  l)luidy  rants. 
An'  yet  he's  rank'd  amang  the  chief 

0'  lang-syne  saunta. 

And  maybe,  Tam,  for  a'  my  cants. 
My  wicked  rhymes,  an'  druken  rants, 
I'll  gie  auld  cloven  Clootie's  haunts 

An  unco'  slip  yet. 
An'  snugly  sit  among  the  saunts 

At  Davie's  hip  get 

But  fegs,  the  Session  says  I  maun 

Gae  fa'  upo'  anither  plan. 

Than  garrin  lasses  cowp  the  cran 

Clean  heels  owre  body. 
And  sairly  thole  their  mither's  ban 

Afore  the  howdy. 

This  leads  me  on,  to  tell  for  sport, 
How  I  did  wi'  the  Session  sort, 


J 
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Aidd  Clinkom  at  the  inner  port 

Cried  three  times — *<Bobin ! 
Come  hither,  lad,  an'  answer  for't, 

Te're  blamed  for  jobbin*." 

Wi'  pinch  I  pat  a  Sunday's  face  on. 
An'  snooVd  away  before  the  Session ; 
1  made  an  open  fair  confession — 

I  scom'd  to  lee ; 
An'  syne  Hess  John,  beyond  expression. 

Fell  foul  o'  me. 


Lxm. 

TO  J.  BANKINE. 

[With  the  Laird  of  Adamhill*i  p«noiial  ehaiaetar  the 
reader  ie  already  acquainted:  the  lady  abont  whoee 
(frailties  the  rumonr  alladed  to  wae  about  to  riae,  liaa  not 
been  named,  and  it  would  neither  be  delieate  nor  polite 
to  gneu.] 

I  AM  a  keeper  of  the  law 

In  some  sma'  points^  altho'  not  a' ; 

Some  people  tell  me  gin  I  fa' 

Ae  way  or  ither. 
The  breaking  of  ae  point,  though  sma', 

Breaks  a'  thegither. 

I  hae  been  in  for't  ance  or  twice. 
And  winna  say  o'er  far  for  thrice, 
Tet  neyer  met  with  that  surprise 

That  broke  my  rest, 
But  now  a  rumour's  like  to  rise, 

A  whaup's  i'  the  nest 


LXIV. 
LINES 

WXlTTKir  on  A  BAKK>irOTS. 

[Tbe  bank-note  on  which  theae  ch^raeteristie  liaea 
were  endorsed,  came  into  the  handi  of  the  late  Jamee 
Oracio,  banker  in  Dumfriei:  he  knew  the  handwriting 
of  Bums,  and  kept  it  ae  a  eurioiity.  The  eoncludiog 
linei  point  to  the  year  1788,  aa  the  date  of  the  eompo- 
■ition.] 

Wab  worth  thy  power,  thou  cursed  leaf, 
Fell  source  o'  a'  my  woe  an'  grief; 


For  lack  o'  thee  I'to  lost  my  lass. 
For  lack  o'  thee  I  scrimp  my  glass. 
I  see  the  children  of  affliction 
Unaided,  through  thy  cursed  restriction 
I'ye  seen  the  oppressor's  cruel  smile 
Amid  his  hapless  victim's  spoil : 
And  for  thy  potence  vainly  wished. 
To  crush  the  yillain  in  the  dust. 
For  lack  o'  thee,  I  leave  this  much-loVd  shore^ 
Never,  perhaps,  to  greet  old  Scotland  more. 

B  B. 


LXV. 

A  DBEAM. 

**  Thought!,  worda,  and  deeda,  the  statute  blames  witk 
reaaon; 
But  Burely  dreama  were  ne'er  indicted  treaaon/ 

On  reading,  in  the  public  papers,  the  **  Laureate's 
Ode,"  with  the  other  parade  of  June  4, 1786,  the  author 
was  no  sooner  dropt  asleep,  than  he  imagined  himself 
transported  to  the  birth*day  levee ;  and  in  his  dreaming 
fancy  made  the  following  "Address." 

[The  prudent  friends  of  the  poet  remonstrated  with  him 
about  this  Poem,  which  they  appeared  to  think  would 
injure  his  fortunes  and  stop  the  royal  bounty  to  which  he 
was  thought  entitled.  Mrs.  Dunlop,  and  Mrs.  Stewart, 
of  Stair,  solicited  him  in  vain  to  omit  it  in  the  Edinburgh 
edition  of  his  poems.  I  know  of  no  poem  for  which  a 
claim  of  being  prophetic  would  be  so  successfully  set 
up :  it  is  full  of  point  as  well  aa  of  the  future.  The  allu« 
sions  require  no  comment.] 

GuiD-MORNUi'  to  your  Majesty! 

May  Heaven  augment  your  blisses. 
On  ev'ry  new  birth-day  ye  see, 

A  humble  poet  wishes  I 
My  hardship  here,  at  your  levee. 

On  sic  a  day  as  this  is. 
Is  sure  an  uncouth  sight  to  see, 

Amang  thae  birth-day  dresses 

Sae  fine  this  day 


I  see  ye're  complimented  thrang. 

By  many  a  lord  an'  lady ; 
**  Gk>d  save  the  king  I"  's  a  cuckoo  sang 

That's  unco  easy  said  ay ; 
The  poets,  too,  a  venal  gang, 

Wi'  rhymes  weel-tum'd  and  ready. 
Wad  gar  you  trow  ye  ne'er  do  wrang, 

But  ay  unerring  steady. 

On  sio  a  day. 
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For  me,  before  a  monareh's  fiMe^ 

EVn  there  I  winns  flatter ; 
For  neither  pension,  post,  nor  place. 

Am  I  jonr  humble  debtor : 
80,  nae  reflection  on  your^grace. 

Your  kingship  to  bespatter ; 
There's  monie  waur  been  o*  the  race, 

An'l  aiblins  ane  been  better 

Than  you  this  daj. 

'Tis  Tery  tree,  my  soy'reign  king. 

My  skill  may  weel  be  doubted : 
But  facts  are  chiels  that  winna  ding, 

An'  downa  be  disputed : 
Tour  royal  nest  beneath  your  wing, 

Is  e'en  right  reft  an'  clouted. 
And  now  the  third  part  of  the  string. 

An'  less,  will  gang  about  it 

Than  did  ae  day. 

Far  be't  frae  me  that  I  aspire 

To  blame  your  legislation. 
Or  say,  ye  wisdom  want,  or  fire. 

To  rule  this  mighty  nation. 
But  faith !  I  muckle  doubt,  my  sire, 

Ye've  trusted  ministration 
To  chaps,  wha,  in  a  bam  or  byre, 

Wad  better  flll'd  their  sUtion 

Than  courts  yon  day. 

And  now  ye'Tc  gien  auld  Britain  peace, 

Her  broken  phins  to  plaister ; 
Tour  sair  tajAtion  does  her  fleece, 

Till  she  h%4  scarce  a  tester ; 
For  me,  thank  God,  my  life's  a  lease, 

Nae  bargain  wearing  faster. 
Or,  faitb  I  I  fear,  that,  wi'  the  geese, 

I  shortly  boost  to  pasture 

r  the  craft  some  day. 

rm  no  mistrusting  Willie  Pitt, 

When  taxes  he  enlarges, 
(An*  WiU's  a  true  guid  fallow's  get, 

A  name  not  enyy  spAlrges,) 
That  he  intends  to  pay  your  debt, 

An*  lessen  a'  your  charges  ; 
But,  G-d-sake !  let  nae  saving-fit 

Abridge  your  bonnie  barges 

An'  boats  this  day. 

Adieu,  my  Li  ego  I  may  freedom  geek 
Beneath  your  high  protection ; 

An'  may  ye  raz  corruption's  neck. 
And  gie  her  for  dissection  I 


But  since  I'm  here,  I'll  no  neglect^ 

In  loyal,  true  affection. 
To  pay  your  Queen,  with  due  respect^ 

My  fealty  an'  subjection 

This  great  birth-day 

Hail,  Majesty  Most  Excellent  1 

While  nobles  strive  to  please  ye. 
Will  ye  accept  a  compliment. 

A  simple  poet  gi'es  ye  ? 
Thae  bonnie  baimtime,  HeaVn  has  lent. 

Still  higher  may  they  heese  ye 
In  bliss,  till  fate  some  day  is  sent, 

For  eyer  to  release  ye 

Frae  care  that  day. 

For  you,  young  potentate  o'  Wales, 

I  tell  your  Highness  fairly, 
Down  pleasure's  stream,  wi'  swelling  sailSi 

I'm  tauld  ye're  driving  rarely ; 
But  some  day  ye  may  g^aw  your  nails. 

An'  curse  your  folly  sairly, 
That  e'er  ye  brak  Diana's  pales. 

Or  rattl'd  dice  wi'  Charlie, 

By  night  or  day. 

Tet  aft  a  ragged  cowte's  been  known 

To  mak  a  noble  aiver ; 
So,  ye  may  doucely  fill  a  throne. 

For  a'  their  clish-ma-clayer : 
There,  him  at  Agincourt  wha  shone 

Few  better  were  or  braver ; 
And  yet,  wi'  funny,  queer  Sir  John, 

He  was  an  unco  shaver 

For  monie  a  day. 

For  you,  right  rev'rend  Osnaburg, 

Nane  sets  the  l|kwn-sleeve  sweeter, 
Altho'  a  ribbon  at  your  lug« 

Wad  been  a  dress  completer  : 
As  ye  disown  yon  paughty  dog 

That  bears  the  keys  of  Peter, 
Then,  swith  !  an'  get  a  wife  to  hug. 

Or,  troutht  ye'U  stain 'the  mitre 

Some  luckless  day. 

• 

Toung,  royal  Tarry  Breeks,  I  learn, 
Te've  lately  come  athwart  her ; 

A  glorious  galley,'  stem  an'  stem, 
Weel  rigg'd  for  Venus'  barter ; 

But  first  hang  oiit,  that  she'll  discern 
Tour  hymeneal  charter, 

1  Alluding  to  the  newqmper  aeeoant  ofa  certmin  rojra 
■ailor'i  amoar 
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TIi«D  himv*  iibokrd  y oar  grapple  mim, 
An',  luge  upon  htr  quarter. 

Coma  TuU  that  da;. 

Ta,  laBtl;,  bonnia  bloasoma  a'. 

Ye  ro;al  laiiset  dainty, 
HeaT'n  mak  you  guid  a»  wc«l  as  braw. 

An'  gie  you  lads  a-plenty  : 
Cat  sneer  na  British  Boya  awa'. 

For  kiDgB  are  unco  scant  ay; 
An'  German  gentles  are  bat  sma', 

They're  better  jiut  than  want  aj 
On  onie  day. 

Ood  btesi  yon  a'  1  consider  noir, 

Te're  anoo  maokle  danteti 
But  ere  the  course  o'  life  ba  tbro', 

It  may  be  bitter  sautet: 
An'  I  baa  seen  their  coggia  fou, 

That  yet  hae  turow't  at  it ; 
Bnt  or  the  day  was  done,  1  trow. 

The  laggen  they  faae  elautet 

Fu'  clean  that  day. 


That  weekly  this  area  throng, 

0,  paaa  not  by  I 

Bnt  with  a  frater-faeling  strong. 

Here  heaia  a  sigh. 

b  there  a  man,  whose  judgment  clear. 
Can  others  teach  the  courte  to  steer. 
Tat  nmB,  himself,  life's  mad  career. 

Wild  BB  the  wave; 
Here  pnose — and,  through  the  atarting  U 

Bnrrey  this  grare. 

The  poor  inhabitant  below 

Was  quick  to  learn  anj  wise  to  know. 

And  keenly  felt  the  friendly  glow, 

And  softer  flame. 
But  thoughtless  follies  lud  him  low. 

And  stain'd  hia  name 

Seeder,  attend — whether  thy  soul 
Boars  fancy's  flights  beyond  the  pole. 
Or  darkling  grabs  this  earthly  hole. 

In  low  pureait; 
Enow,  prudent,  cautious  aelf-eontrol, 

la  wisdom's  root 
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cat,  niiiJ  harnQri-.m  UMoty  ia  the  ihnpe  or  a  propbae 
What  more  waa  reqnirad  of  tha  biof  nphsr,  thnu  to  hn 
pm  lii>  g»l  K.  Iha  writing,  taitifyioj  thnt  tlie  fnrabodi 
■  to  bean  lanliud  mni  tfail  Iha  rMord  wii  iiilhanlie  I 

Is  there  a  whim -inspired  fool, 

OwTB  fast  for  thought,  owre  hot  for  rule, 

Owre  blate  to  seek,  owre  proud  to  snool. 

Let  him  draw  near ; 
And  owre  thia  graasy  heap  eing  daol. 

And  drap  a  tear. 

Is  there  a  bard  of  rustic  long. 

Who,  noteless,  steal*  the  erowdi  among. 
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wtaan  Iha  cottage  children  ware  merry.) 
'TwAS  in  that  place  o'  Scotland's  isl* 
That  bears  the  name  a'  Anld  King  CoU, 


Upon  ft  bonnie  daj  in  June, 

When  wearing  through  the  afternoon, 

Twa  dogs  that  were  na  thrang  at  hame, 

Yorgather'd  ance  upon  a  time. 

The  first  I'll  name,  they  ca'd  him  C»sar, 

Was  keepit  for  his  honour's  pleasure ; 

His  hair,  his  size,  his  mouth,  his  lugs, 

Show'd  he  was  nane  o'  Scotland's  dogs ; 

But  whalpit  some  place  far  abroad, 

Where  sailors  gang  to  fish  for  cod. 

His  locked,  letter'd,  braw  brass  collar 
Show'd  him  the  gentleman  and  scholar ; 
But  though  he  was  o'  high  degree. 
The  fient  a  pride— nae  pride  had  he ; 
But  wad  hae  spent  an  hour  caressin', 
Bv'n  wi*  a  tinkler-gypsey's  messin*. 
•At  kirk  or  market,  mill  or  smiddie, 
Nae  tawted  tyke,  though  e'er  sae  duddie. 
But  he  wad  sUn't,  as  glad  to  see  him, 
•And  stroan't  on  stanes  and  hillocks  wi'  him. 

The  tither  was  a  ploughman's  collie, 

A  rhyming,  ranting,  raving  billie, 

Wha  for  his  friend  an'  comrade  had  him, 

And  in  his  freaks  had  Luath  ca'd  him, 

After  some  dog  in  Highland  sang,* 

Was  made  lang  syne — Lord  knows  how  lang. 

He  was  a  gash  an'  faithful  tyke. 
As  eyer  lap  a  sheugh  or  dyke. 
His  honest,  sonsie,  baws'nt  face, 
Ay  gat  him  friends  in  ilka  place. 
His  breast  was  white,  his  touzie  back 
Weel  clad  wi*  coat  o'  glossy  black ; 
His  gaucie  tail,  wi'  upward  curl, 
Hung  o'er  his  hurdies  wi'  a  swirl. 

Nae  doubt  but  they  were  fain  o'  ither, 
An'  unco  pack  an'  thick  thegither ; 
Wi'  social  nose  whylcs  snuflf'd  and  snowkit, 
Whyles  mice  and  moudieworts  they  howkit ; 
Whyles  scour'd  awa  in  lang  excursion. 
An'  worry'd  ither  in  diversion ; 
Until  wi*  daf5n  weary  grown. 
Upon  a  knowe  they  sat  them  down, 
And  there  began  a  lang  digression 
About  the  lords  o'  the  creation. 

CJSSAB. 

Fts  aflen  wonder'd,  honest  Luath, 
What  sort  o*  life  poor  dogs  like  you  have ; 


I  Cnchullin'i  dog  in  Onioii'i  Fiogal. 


An*  when  the  gentry's  life  I  saw. 
What  way  poor  bodies  lit'd  aya. 

Our  laird  gets  in  his  racked  rents, 

His  coals,  his  kain,  and  a*  his  stents ; 

He  rises  when  he  likes  himsel* ; 

His  flunkies  answer  at  the  bell ; 

He  ca's  his  coach,  he  ca's  his  horse ; 

He  draws  a  bonnie  silken  purse 

As  lang's  my  tail,  whare,  through  the  steek^ 

The  yellow  letter'd  Qeordie  keeks. 

Frae  mom  to  e'en  its  nought  but  toiling. 
At  baking,  roasting,  frying,  boiling; 
An'  though  the  gentry  first  are  stechin, 
Yet  even  the  ha'  folk  fill  their  pechan 
Wi'  sauce,  ragouts,  and  sic  like  trashtrie, 
That's  little  short  o'  downright  wastrie. 
Our  whipper-in,  wee,  blastit  wonner. 
Poor  worthless  elf,  it  eats  a  dinner, 
Better  than  ony  tenant  man 
His  honour  has  in  a'  the  Ian' ; 
An'  what  poor  cot-folk  pit  their  painch  in, 
I  own  it's  past  my  comprehension 

LUATH. 

Trowth,  Csssar,  whyles  they're  fash't  eneugh 

A  cotter  howkin  in  a  sheugh, 

Wi'  dirty  stanes  biggin'  a  dyke. 

Baring  a  quarry,  and  sic  like ; 

Himself,  a  wife,  he  thus  sustains, 

A  smytrie  o'  wee  duddie  weans. 

An'  nought  but  his  han*  darg,  to  keep 

Them  right  and  tight  in  thack  an'  rape. 

An'  when  they  meet  wi'  sair  disasters. 
Like  loss  o'  health,  or  want  o'  masters, 
Te  maist  wad  think  a  wee  touch  langer 
An'  they  maun  starve  o'  cauld  and  hunger; 
But,  how  it  comes,  I  never  kenn'd  yet. 
They're  maistly  wonderfu*  contented : 
An'  buirdly  chiels,  an'  clever  hixzies. 
Are  bred  in  sic  a  way  as  this  is. 

CiBSAB. 

But  then  to  sm  how  ye're  negleckit, 
How  huff'd,  and  cuflTd,  and  disrespeckit  • 
L — d,  man,  our  gentry  care  as  little 
For  delvers,  ditchers,  an'  sic  cattle ; 
They  gang  as  saucy  by  poor  folk. 
As  I  wad  by  a  stinking  brock. 

I've  notic'd,  on  our  Laird's  court-day. 
An'  mony  a  time  my  heart's  been  wae, 
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Poor  tenant  bodies,  scant  o*  cash, 
How  thej  maan  thole  a  factor's  snash : 
He'll  stamp  an'  threaten,  curse  an'  swear. 
He'll  apprehend  them,  poind  their  gear ; 
While  they  maun  stan',  wi'  aspect  humble. 
An'  hear  it  a',  an'  fear  an'  tremble  I 

I  see  how  folk  live  that  hae  riches ; 
But  surely  poor  folk  maun  be  wretches  t 

LUATH. 

They're  no  sae  wretched's  ane  wad  think ; 
Tho'  constantly  on  poortith's  brink : 
They're  sae  accustom'd  wi'  the  sight. 
The  fiew  o't  gies  them  little  fright. 
Then  chance  an'  fortune  are  sae  guided. 
They're  ay  in  less  or  mair  proyided ; 
An'  tho'  fatigu'd  wi'  close  employment^ 
A  blink  o'  rest's  a  sweet  eigoyment 

The  dearest  comfort  o'  their  Iitcs, 
Their  grushie  weans,  an'  faithfu'  wires ; 
The  prattling  things  are  just  their  pride, 
That  sweetens  a'  their  fire-side ; 
An'  whyles  twalpennie  worth  o'  nappy 
Can  mak'  the  bodies  unco  happy ; 
They  lay  aside  their  priyate  cares, 
To  mind  the  Kirk  and  SUte  affairs: 
They'll  talk  o'  patronage  and  priests ; 
Wi'  kindling  fury  in  their  breasts ; 
Or  tell  what  new  taxation's  comin'. 
And  ferlie  at  the  folk  in  Lon'on. 

As  bleak-fac'd  Hallowmass  returns, 
They  get  the  joyial,  ranting  kirns. 
When  rural  life,  o'  ey'ry  station, 
Unite  in  common  recreation ; 
Loye  blinks.  Wit  slaps,  an'  social  Mirth 
Forgets  there's  Care  upo'  the  earth. 

That  merry  day  tKe  year  begins. 
They  bar  the  door  on  frosty  win's; 
The  nappy  reeks  wi*  mantling  ream, 
An'  sheds  a  heart-inspiring  steam ; 
The  luntin  pipe,  an  sneeshin  mill. 
Are  handed  round  wi'  right  guid  will ; 
The  cantie  auld  folks  crackin'  crouse. 
The  young  anes  rantin'  thro'  the  house, — 
My  heart  has  been  sae  fain  to  see  them, 
That  I  for  joy  hae  barkit  wi'  them. 

Still  it's  owre  tme  that  ye  hae  said. 
Sic  game  is  now  owre  aften  play'd. 
There's  monie  a  creditable  stock 
0*  decent,  honest,  fawsont  folk, 


Are  riyen  out  baith  root  and  branch. 
Some  rascal's  pridefu'  greed  to  quench, 
Wha  thinks  to  knit  himsel'  the  fastw 
In  fayour  wi'  some  gentle  master, 
Wha  aiblins,  thrang  a  parliamentin', 
For  Britain's  guid  his  saul  indentin'-^ 

CiBSAB. 

Haith,  lad,  ye  little  ken  about  it  I 

For  Britain's  guid!  guid  faith,  I  doubt  it  I 

Say  rather,  gaun  as  Premiers  lead  him. 

An'  saying,  aye  oi  no's  they  bid  him , 

At  operas  an'  plays  parading. 

Mortgaging,  gambling,  masquerading; 

Or  may  be,  in  a  frolic  daft. 

To  Hague  or  Calais  takes  a  waft. 

To  mak  a  tour,  an*  tak'  a  whirl. 

To  learn  ban  ton,  an'  see  the  worl'. 

There,  at  Vienna  or  Versailles, 
He  riyes  his  father's  auld  entails ; 
Or  by  Madrid  he  takes  the  rout. 
To  thrum  guitars,  an*  fecht  wi'  nowt ; 
Or  down  Italian  yista  startles, 
Wh-re-hunting  amang  groyes  o'  myrtles 
Then  bouses  drumly  German  water. 
To  mak'  himsel'  look  fair  and  fatter. 
An'  clear  the  consequential  sorrows, 
Loye-gifts  of  carniyal  signoras. 
For  Britain's  guid ! — ^for  her  destruction 
Wi'  dissipation,  feud,  an'  faction. 

LUATH. 

• 
Hech,  man  I  desr  sirs !  is  that  the  gate 
They  waste  sae  mony  a  braw  estate  I 
Are  we  sae  foughten  an'  harass'd 
For  gear  to  gang  that  gate  at  last ! 

0,  would  they  stay  aback  frae  courts. 
An'  please  themsels  wi*  countra  sports. 
It  wad  for  ey'ry  ane  be  better, 
The  Laird,  the  Tenant,  an'  the  Cotter  1 
For  thae  frank,  rantin',  ramblin'  billies, 
Fient  haet  o'  them's  ill-hearted  fellows ; 
Except  for  breakin'  o'  their  timmer. 
Or  speakin'  lightly  o'  their  limmer. 
Or  shootin'  o'  a  hare  or  moor-cock. 
The  ne'er  a  bit  they're  ill  to  poor  folk. 

But  will  ye  tell  me.  Master  Csesar, 
Sure  great  folk's  life's  a  life  o'  pleasure? 
Nae  cauld  or  hunger  e'er  can  steer  them, 
The  Tera  thought  o't  need  na  fear  them 


[ 


Ir—df  mAn,  were  ye  but  whjles  wliare  I  im. 
The  gentles  ye  irad  ne'er  enTj  'em. 

It*i  tme,  they  needna  starre  or  sweaty 
Thro'  winter's  eanld,  or  simmer's  heat ; 
They're  nae  sair  wark  to  erase  their  banes, 
An'  fill  anld  age  wi'  grips  an'  gpranes : 
Bat  human  bodies  are  sic  fools, 
For  a'  their  colleges  and  schools, 
That  when  nae  real  ills  perplex  them, 
They  mak  enow  themsels  to  tcz  them ; 
An'  ay  the  less  they  hae  to  start  them. 
In  like  proportion,  less  will  hart  them. 

A  country  fellow  at  the  pleugh. 
His  acres  till'd,  he's  right  eneugh ; 
A  country  girl  at  her  wheel. 
Her  dixzen's  done,  she's  unco  weel : 
But  Gentlemen,  an'  Ladies  warst, 
Wi'  ey'n  down  want  o'  wark  are  curst. 
They  loiter,  lounging,  lank,  an*  laiy ; 
Tho'  deil  haet  ails  them,  yet  uneasy ; 
Their  days  insipid,  dull,  an*  tasteless ; 
Their  nights  unquiet,  lang,  an'  restless ; 
An'  even  their  sports,  their  balls  an'  races, 
Their  galloping  thro*  public  places, 
There's  sic  parade,  sic  pomp,  an'  art, 
The  joy  can  scarcely  reach  the  heart 
The  men  cast  out  in  party  matches, 
Then  sowther  a'  in  deep  debauches ; 
Ae  night  they're  mad  wi'  drink  and  wh-ring, 
Niest  day  their  life  is  past  enduring. 
The  Ladies  arm-in-arm  in  clusters, 
As  great  and  gracious  a'  as  sisters ; 
But  hear  their  absent  thoughts  o*  ithei^ 
They're  a'  run  deil*  an*  jads  thegither. 
Whyles,  o'er  the  wee  bit  cup  an'  platie, 
They  sip  the  scandal  potion  pretty ; 
Or  lee-lang  nights,  wi'  crabbit  leuks 
L  ore  owre  the  deyil's  pictur'd  beuks ; 
Stake  on  a  chance  a  farmer's  stackyard, 
4n'  cheat  like  onie  unhang'd  blackguard. 

There's  some  exception,  man  an'  woman; 
But  this  is  Gentry's  life  in  common. 

By  this,  the  sun  was  out  o'  sight, 
An'  darker  gloaming  brought  the  night : 
The  bum-clock  humm'd  wi'  lazy  drone ; 
The  kye  stood  rowtin  i*  the  loan ; 
When  up  they  gat,  and  shook  their  lugs, 
Rcjoic'd  they  were  na  men,  but  dogs ; 
An'  each  took  aff  his  scTcral  way, 
BeaolT'd  to  meet  some  ither  day. 


LXYIU. 

LINES 

on 

MEETING  WITH  LORD  DAEB. 

["  Th«  fint  tiine  I  saw  Robert  Buraa,*'  saya  Dufald 
Btowmrt,  «  wai  on  the  83d  of  October,  1786,  wher  he 
dined  at  my  houae  in  Ayrahire,  together  with  our  ccro- 
mon  friend,  John  Mackenzie,  surgeon  in  Mauchline,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  pleaaure  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. My  excellent  and  much-lamented  friend,  the  late 
Baail,  Lord  Daer,  happened  to  arrive  at  Catrine  the  aarae 
day,  and,  by  the  kindnesa  and  frankneaa  of  hia  roanneti, 
left  an  impreaaion  on  the  mind  of  the  poet  which  waa 
never  effaced.  The  veraea  which  the  poet  wrote  on  the 
oecaaion  are  among  the  moat  imperfect  of  hia  piecea,  but 
a  few  atanzaa  may  perhnpa  be  a  matter  of  enrioaity,  both 
on  account  of  the  character  to  which  they  relate  and  the 
light  which  they  throw  on  the  aituation  and  the  feelioga 
of  the  writer  before  hia  name  waa  known  to  the  public.*' 
Baail,  Lord  Daer,  the  uncle  of , the  present  Earl  of  8«1 
kirk,  waa  bom  in  the  year  1760,  at  the  family  aeat  of  St. 
Mary*8  lale :  he  diatinguished  himaelf  early  at  achool, 
and  at  college  excelled  in  literature  and  acience ;  he  had 
a  greater  regard  for  democracy  than  waa  then  reckoned 
conaiatent  with  hia  birth  and  rank.  He  waa,  when  Buma 
met  him,  in  hia  twenty>third  year;  waa  very  tuU,  aome- 
thing  eareleaa  in  hia  dreaa,  and  had  the  taate  and  talent 
common  to  hia  diatinguiahed  family.  He  died  in  bt« 
thirty-third  year.] 

This  wot  ye  all  whom  it  concerns, 
I,  Rhymer  Robin,  alias  Bums, 

October  twenty-third, 
A  ne'er-to-be-forgotten  day, 
Sae  far  I  sprachled  up  the  brae, 

I  dinner'd  wi'  a  Lord. 

I've  been  at  dmken  writers'  feasts. 
Nay,  been  bitch-fou'  'mang  godly  priests, 

Wi'  rev'renee  be  it  spoken : 
Ftc  OTon  join'd  the  honour'd  jorum, 
When  mighty  squireships  of  the  quorum 

Their  hydra  drouth  did  sloken. 

But  wi'  a  Lord — stand  out,  my  shin  I 
A  Lord— a  Peer — an  Earl's  son ! — 

Up  higher  yet,  my  bonnet ! 
And  sic  a  Lord  ! — lang  Scotch  ells  twa. 
Our  Peerage  he  o'erlooks  them  a*, 

As  I  look  o'er  my  sonnet 

But,  oh !  for  Hogarth's  magic  pow'r ! 
To  show  Sir  Bardie's  willyart  glow'r. 

And  how  he  star'd  and  stammer  u, 
When  goayan,  as  if  led  wi'  branks. 
An'  Btumpan  on  his  ploughman  shanks. 

He  in  the  parlour  hammer'd. 
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I  sidling  sheltered  in  a  nook, 
An'  at  his  lordship  steal't  a  look» 

Like  some  portentous  omen ; 
Except  good  sense  and  social  glee, 
An'  (what  sorpris'd  me)  modesty, 

I  marked  nought  uncommon. 

I  watch'd  the  symptoms  o'  the  great, 
The  gentle  pride,  the  lordly  state, 

The  arrogant  assuming ; 
The  fient  a  pride,  nae  pride  had  he. 
Nor  sauce,  nor  state,  that  I  could  see, 

Mair  than  an  honest  ploughman. 

• 

Then  f^om  his  lordship  I  shall  learn. 
Henceforth  to  meet  with  unconcern 

One  rank  as  weel's  another ; 
Nae  honest  worthy  man  need  care 
To  meet  with  noble  youthful  Daer, 

For  he  but  meets  a  brother. 


LXIX. 

ADDRESS  TO  EDINBURGH. 

["  I  enclose  yoa  two  poems,*'  said  Burns  to  his  Mend 
Chalmers,  "  which  I  have  carded  and  spun  since  I  passed 
Olenbuck.  One  b.ank  in  the  Address  to  Edinburgh, 
*  Fair  B — ,*  is  the  heavenly  Miss  Burnet,  daughter  to 
Lord  Monboddo,  at  whose  house  I  have  had  the  honour 
to  be  more  than  once.  There  has  not  been  anything 
nearly  like  her,  in  all  the  comhinatinns  of  beauty,  grace, 
and  goodness  the  great  Creator  hns  formed,  since  Milton*s 
Eve,  on  the  first  day  of  her  existence."  kord  Monboddo 
made  himself  ridiculous  by  his  speculations  on  human 
nature,  and  acceptable  by  his  kindly  manners  and  sup- 
pers in  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  where  his  viands  were 
spread  under  ambrosial  lights,  and  his  Falemian  was 
wreathed  with  flowers.  At  these  suppers  Burns  eome- 
times  made  his  appearance.  The  **  Address'*  was  first 
printed  in  the  Edinburgh  edition :  the  poet's  hopes  were 
then  high,  and  his  compliments,  both  to  town  and  people, 
were  elegant  and  happy.] 

I. 
Edina  I  Scotia's  darling  seat  t 

All  hail  thy  palaces  and  tow'rs, 
Where  once  beneath  a  monarch's  feet 

Sat  Legislation's  sov'reign  pow'rs  1 
From  marking  wildly-scatter'd  flow'rs, 

As  on  the  banks  of  Ayr  I  stray'd. 
And  singing,  lone,  the  ling'ring  hours, 

I  shelter  in  thy  honour'd  shade. 


II. 

Here  wealth  still  swells  the  golden  t*4e» 

As  busy  Trade  his  labour  plies ; 
There  Architecture's  noble  pride 

Bids  elegance  and  splendour  rise ; 
Here  Justice,  from  her  native  skies. 

High  wields  her  balance  and  her  rod ; 
There  Learning,  with  his  eagle  eyes, 

Seeks  Science  in  her  coy  abode. 

III. 
Thy  sons,  Edina  i  social,  kind. 

With  open  arms  the  stranger  hail ; 
Their  views  enlarg'd,  their  liberal  mind. 

Above  the  narrow,  rural  vale ; 
Attentive  still  to  sorrow's  wail, 

Or  modest  merit's  silent  claim  ; 
And  never  may  their  sources  fail ! 

And  neyer  envy  blot  their  name  I 

IV. 

Thy  daughters  bright  thy  walks  adorn, 

Qay  as  the  gilded  summer  sky, 
Sweet  as  the  dewy  milk-white  thorn, 

Dear  as  the  raptur'd  thrill  of  joy  ! 
Fair  Burnet  strikes  th'  adoring  eye, 

Heav'n's  beauties  on  my  fancy  shine ; 
I  see  the  Sire  of  Love  on  high, 

And  own  his  work  indeed  divine  I 


There,  watching  high  the  least  alarms. 

Thy  rough,  rude  fortress  gleams  afar , 
Like  some  bold  vet'ran,  gray  in  arms. 

And  mark'd  with  many  a  seamy  scar : 
The  pond'rous  wall  and  massy  bar, 

Orim-rising  o'er  the  rugged  rock, 
Have  oft  withstood  assailing  war, 

And  oft  repell'd  th'  invader's  shock. 

VI. 

With  awe-struck  thought,  and  pitying  tear^ 

I  view  that  noble,  stately  dome. 
Where  Scotia's  kings  of  other  years, 

Fam'd  heroes !  had  their  royal  home : 
Alas,  how  chang'd  the  times  to  come ! 

Their  royal  name  low  in  the  dust ! 
Their  hapless  race  wild-wand'ring  roam, 

Tho*  rigid  law  cries  out,  'twas  just* 

VII. 

Wild  beats  my  heart  to  trace  yoar  steps, 
Whose  ancestors,  in  days  of  yore, 
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Tkro'  hostile  ranks  and  niin*d  gaps 

May  still  your  life  from  day  to  day 

Old  Scotia's  bloody  lion  bore : 

Nae  **  lente  largo"  in  the  play, 

Sr'n  I  who  sing  in  rustic  lore. 

But  **  aUegretto  forte"  gay 

Haply,  my  sires  haTC  left  their  iBhed, 

Harmonious  flow : 

And  fac'd  grim  danger's  loudest  roar, 

A  sweeping,  kindling,  bauld  strathspey — 

Bold-following  where  your  fathers  led  1 

Encore!  BraToI 

Tin. 

Bdina !  Scotia's  darling  seat  1 

All  hail  thy  palaces  and  tow'rs. 
Where  once  beneath  a  monarch's  feet 

Sat  Legislation's  soY'reign  pow'rs  I 
From  marking  wildly-scatter'd  flow'rs. 

As  on  the  banks  of  Ayr  I  stray'd, 
And  singing,  lone,  the  ling'ring  hours, 

I  shelter  in  thy  honour'd  shade. 


liXX. 

EPISTLE  TO  MAJOR  LOGAN. 

(Mm^ot  Logan,  of  Camlarg,  lived,  when  thie  hasty 
Po«oi  was  written,  with  his  mother  and  sister  at  Park- 
boose,  near  Ayr.  He  Mras  a  good  musician,  a  joyous 
com|»anion,  and  something  of  a  wit.  The  Epistle  was 
printed,  for  the  first  time,  in  my  edition  of  Burns,  in  1831, 
nod  since  then  no  other  edition  has  wanted  it.] 

Hail,  thairm-inspirin',  rattlin'  Willie  1 
Though  fortune's  road  be  rough  an'  hilly 
To  CTcry  fiddling,  rhyming  billie. 

We  never  heed. 
But  tak'  it  Uke  the  unback'd  filly. 

Proud  o'  her  speed. 

When  idly  goavan  whyles  we  saunter 
Tirr,  fancy  barks,  awa'  we  canter 
Uphill,  down  brae,  till  some  mishanter, 

Some  black  bog-hole. 
Arrests  us,  then  the  scathe  an'  banter 

We're  forced  to  thole. 

Hale  be  your  heart !  Pale  be  your  fiddle  1 
Lang  may  your  elbuck  jink  and  diddle, 
To  cheer  you  through  the  weary  widdle 

0'  thU  wild  warl', 
Until  you  on  a  crummock  driddle 

A  gray-hair'd  carl. 

Come  wealth,  come  poortith,  late  or  soon, 
Heaven  send  your  heart-strings  ay  in  tune, 
And  screw  your  temper  pins  aboon 

A  fifth  or  mair, 
The  melancholious,  laxy  croon 

O*  oankrie  care. 


A  blessing  on  the  cheery  gang 
Wha  dearly  like  a  jig  or  sang, 
An'  never  think  o'  right  an'  wrang 

By  square  an'  rule, 
But  as  the  clegs  o'  feeling  st«ng 

Are  wise  or  fool. 

My  hand-waled  curse  keep  hard  in  chase 
The  harpy,  hoodock,  purse-proud  race, 
Wha  count  on  poortith  as  disgrace — 

Their  tuneless  hearts  I 
May  fireside  discords  jar  a  base 

To  a'  their  parts  1 

But  come,  your  hand,  my  careless  brither, 
I'  th'  ither  warl',  if  there's  anither, 
An'  that  there  is  I've  little  swither 

About  the  matter ; 
We  cheek  for  chow  shall  jog  thegither, 

I'se  ne'er  bid  better. 

We'ye  faults  and  failings — granted  clearly, 
We're  frail  backsliding  mortals  merely. 
Eve's  bonny  squad,  priests  wyte  them  sheerly 

For  our  grand  fa' ; 
But  still,  but  still,  I  like  them  dearly — 

God  bless  them  a'  I 

Ochon !  for  poor  Castalian  drinkers. 
When  they  fa'  foul  o'  earthly  jinkers, 
The  witching  curs'd  delicious  blinkers 

Hae  put  me  hyte. 
And  gart  me  weet  my  waukrife  winkers, 

Wi'  giman  spite. 

But  by  yon  moon ! — and  that's  high  swearin'- 
An'  every  star  within  my  hearin' ! 
An'  by  her  een  wha  was  a  dear  ane  1 

ril  ne'er  forget ; 
I  hope  to  g^ie  the  jads  a  clearin' 

In  fair  play  yet. 

My  loss  I  mourn,  but  not  repent  it, 
I'll  seek  my  pursie  whare  I  tint  it, 
Ance  to  the  Indies  I  were  wonted. 

Some  cantraip  hour, 
By  some  sweet  elf  Fll  yet  bo  dinted, 

Th«^  9iv4  Pamowrl 
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Faitea  ma  bauemama  retpeetueuae^ 

To  sentimental  sbter  Susie, 

An'  honest  Lucky ;  no  to  roose  yov, 

Te  may  be  proad. 
That  sic  a  couple  fate  allows  ye 

To  grace  your  blood. 

Nae  mair  at  present  can  I  measure, 

An'  trowth  my  rhymin'  ware's  nae  treasure ; 

But  when  in  Ayr,  some  half-hour's  leisure, 

Be't  light,  be't  dark, 
Sir  Bard  will  do  himself  the  pleasure 

To  call  at  Park. 

ROBIRT   BUBJIB. 

Mougid^  80M  October^  1786. 


LXXI. 
THE  BRIGS  OF  AYR, 

A  POKM, 
mscaiBKD  TO  1.  BXLLAJfTTICK,  KSQ.,  ATS. 

[Burns  took  the  hint  of  this  Poem  from  the  Planestnnes 
and  Causewny  of  Per^asson,  bat  all  thnt  lends  it  life  and 
feeling  belongs  tq  his  own  heart  and  his  native  Ayr  *  he 
wrote  it  for  the  second  edition  of  his  Poems,  and  in  com- 
pliment to  the  patnms  of  hib  genius  in  the  west.  Ballon- 
t)'ne,  to  whom  the  Poem  is  inscribed^  was  generous  when 
the  distresses  of  his  farming  speculations  pressed  upon 
him:  others  of  his  friends  figure  in  the  scene:  Mont- 
gomery's cournge,  the  learning  of  Ougnid  SteMrart,  and 
condescension  and  kindness  of  Mrs.  General  Stewart, 
of  Stair,  are  gratefully  recorded.] 

Thb  simple  Bard,  rough  at  the  rustic  plough, 
Learning  his  tuneful  trade  from  ev'ry  bough ; 
The  chanting  linnet,  or  the  mellow  thrush. 
Hailing  the  setting  sun,  sweet,  in  the  green  thorn 

bush ; 
The  soaring  lark,  the  perching  red-breast  shrill. 
Or  deep-ton*d  plovers,  gray,  wild-whistling  o'er 

the  hill ; 
Shall  he,  nurst  in  the  peasant's  lowly  shed. 
To  hardy  independence  braTely  bred, 
By  early  poverty  to  hardship  steel'd, 
And  trained  to  arms  in  stem  misfortune's  field— 
Shall  he  be  guilty  of  their  hireling  crimes, 
The  servile,  mercenary  Swiss  of  rhymes  T 
Or  labour  hard  the  panegyric  close. 
With  all  the  venal  soul  of  dedicating  prose  T 

I A  Botad  tavern  at  the  auld  Brig  end. 


No !  though  his  artless  strains  he  rudely  slngi. 
And  throws  his  hand  unconthly  o'er  the  stringi, 
He  glows  with  all  the  spirit  of  the  Bard, 
Fame,  honest  fame,  his  great,  his  dear  reward  \ 
Still,  if  some  patron's  g^n'rous  care  he  trace, 
Skill'd  in  the  secret  to  bestow  with  grace ; 
When  Ballantyne  befriends  his  humble  name, 
And  hands  the  rustic  stranger  up  to  fame, 
With  heartfelt  throes  his  grateful  bosom  swell% 
The  godlike  bliss,  to  give,  alone  excels. 


'Twas  when  the  stacks  get  on  their  winter  hap. 
And  thack  and  rape  secure  the  toil-won  orap ; 
Potato-bings  are  snugged  up  frae  skaith 
Of  coming  Winter's  biting,  frosty  breath ; 
The  bees,  rejoicing  o'er  their  summer  toils, 
Unnumber'd  buds,  an'  flow'rs'  delicious  spoils, 
Seal'd  up  with  frugal  care  in  massive  waxen 

piles. 
Are  doom'd  by  man,  that  tyrant  o'er  the  weak. 
The  death  o'  devils  smoor'd  wi'  brimstone  reek  * 
The  thundering  guns  are  heard  on  ev'ry  side. 
The  wounded  coveys,  reeling,  scatter  wide ; 
The  feather'd  field-mates,  bound  by  Nature's  tie. 
Sires,  mothers,  children,  in  one  carnage  lie : 
(What  warm,  poetic  heart,  but  inly  bleeds. 
And  execrates  man's  savage,  ruthless  deeds !) 
Nae  mair  the  flow'r  in  field  or  meadow  springs ; 
Nae  mair  the  grove  with  airy  concert  rings. 
Except,  perhaps,  the  robin's  whistling  glee. 
Proud  o'  the  height  o'  some  bit  half-lang  tree : 
The  hoary  moms  precede  the  sunny  days, 
Mild,  calm,  serene,  wide  spreads  the  noon-tide 

blaxe. 
While  thick  the  gossamer  weaves  wanton  in  the 

rays. 
'Twas  in  that  season,  when  a  simple  bard. 
Unknown  and  poor,  simplicity's  reward, 
Ae  night,  within  the  ancient  brugh  of  Ayr, 
By  whim  inspired,  or  haply  prest  wi'  care, 
He  left  his  bed,  and  took  his  wayward  rout, 
And  down  by  Simpson's*  wheel'd  the  left  aboat  i 
(Whether  impell'd  by  all-directing  Fate, 
To  vritness  what  I  alter  shall  narrate ; 
Or  whether,  rapt  in  meditation  high. 
He  wander'd  out  he  knew  not  where  nor  why) 
The  drowsy  Dungeon-clock,'  had  number'd  two, 
And  Wallace  Tow'r*  had  sworn  the  fact  was  true: 
The  tide-swol'n  Firth,  vrith  sullen  sounding  roar. 
Through  the  still  night  dash'd  hoarse  along  the 

shore. 

i  The  two  tteeplM. 
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All  else  wea  ImshM  m  Keture's  olosed  e'e :  • 
The  sQeiit  nlooB  shone  high  o'er  tow'r  end  tree : 
The  ehillj  frost,  beneath  the  nlyer  beam. 
Crept,    gentlj-emsting,    o'er    the    glittering 
stream*-* 

When,  lol  on  either  hand  the  list'ning  Bard, 
The  clanging  sngh  of  whistling  wings  is  heard ; 
Two  dnskj  forms  dart  thro'  the  midnight  air, 
Swift  as  the  gos  *  driyes  on  the  wheeling  hare ; 
Ane  mi  th'  Anld  Brig  his  airy  shape  nprears, 
The  ither  flatters  o'er  the  rising  piers : 
Our  warloek  Rhymer  instantly  descry'd 
The  Sprites  that  owre  the  brigs  of  Ayr  preside. 
(That  Bards  are  second-sighted  is  nae  joke, 
And  ken  the  lingo  of  the  sp'ritual  folk ; 
Fays,  Spunkies,  Kelpies,  a',  they  can  explain 

them. 
And  eVn  the  ?era  deils  th^  brawly  ken  them.) 
Anld  Brig  appeared  of  ancient  Piotish  race, 
The  Tory  wrinkles  gothic  i^his  face: 
He  seem'd  as  he  wi'  Time  had  warstl'd  lang, 
Yet,  tenghly  donre,  he  bade  an  unco  bang. 
New  Brig  was  bnskit  in  a  braw  new  coat, 
That  he  at  Lon'on,  frae  ane  Adams  got ; 
In's  hand  Ats  taper  stayes  as  smooth's  a  bead, 
Wi'  yirls  and  whirlygigums  at  the  head. 
The  €k>th  was  stalking  round    with  anxious 

search. 
Spying  the  time-worn  flaws  in  er'ry  arch ; — 
It  chanc'd  his  new-come  neebor  took  his  e'e, 
And  e'en  a  yez'd  and  angry  heart  bad  he  1 
Wi'  thieyeless  sneer  to  see  his  modish  mien. 
He,  down  the  water,  g^ies  him  this  guid-e'en : — 

AULD  BBIO. 

I  doubt  na',  frien',  ye'U  think  ye're  nae  sheep- 
shank, 
Ance  ye  were  streekit  o'er  frae  bank  to  bank  I 
But  g^in  ye  be  a  brig  as  auld  as  me, 
Tho'  faith,  that  day  I  doubt  ye'll  neyer  see ; 
There'll  be,  if  that  date  come,  I'll  wad  a  boddle, 
S^me  fewer  whigmeleeries  in  your  noddle. 

HSW  BBIO. 

Auld  Vandal,  ye  but  show  your  little  mense. 
Just  much  about  it  wi'  your  scanty  sense ; 
Will  your  poor,  narrow  foot-path  of  a  street, 
Where  twa  wheel-barrows  tremble  when  they 
meet — 


I  The  got-hawk  or  falcon, 
t  A  DOMd  ford,  joet  above  the  Auld  Brig, 
s  The  Imoka  of  Garpal  Water  is  one  of  the  tew  plaeea 
Ib  the  Weet  of  Scotland,  where  those  fnney-aoarittf  be- 


Tour  min'd  formless  bulk  o'  stane  an'  lime. 
Compare  wi'  bonnie  Brigs  o'  modem  time  T 
There's  men  o'  taste  won'd  tak  the  Ducat* 

stream,' 
Tho'  they  should  east  the  Tera  sark  and  swim. 
Ere  they  would  grate  their  feelings  wi'  the 

yiew  # 

Of  sic  an  ugly,  Gothio  hulk  as  you. 

AUU>  BBIO. 

Conceited     gowkl      pufTd    np   wi'    windy 

pride  !— 
This  mony  a  year  Fye  stood  the  flood  an'  tide ; 
And  tho'  wi'  crazy  eild  Fm  sair  forfairn, 
I'll  be  a  Brig,  when  ye're  a  shapeless  cairn  1 
As  yet  ye  little  ken  about  the  matter, 
But  twa-three  winters  will  inform  ye  better. 
When  hiavy,  dark,  continued  a'-day  rains, 
Wi'  deepening  deluges  o'erflow  the  plains ; 
When  from  the  hills  where  springs  the  brawling 

Coil, 
Or  stately  Lugar's  mossy  fountains  boil. 
Or  where  the  Greenock  winds  his  moorland 

course. 
Or  haunted  Garpal'  draws  h^^eeble  source, 
Arous'd  by  blust'ring  winds  an^spotting  thowes, 
In  mony  a  torrent  down  the  snaw-broo  rowes; 
While  crashing  ice  bom  on  the  roaring  speat. 
Sweeps  dams,  an'  mills,  an'  brigs,  a'  to  the  gate; 
And  from  Glenbuck,*  down  to  the  Ratton-key,* 
Auld  Ayr  is  just  one  lengthen'd  tumbling  sea^ 
Then  down  ye'll  hurl,  deil  nor  ye  neyer  rise ! 
And  dash  the  gumlie  jaups  up  to  the  pouring 
A  lesson  sadly  teaching,  to  your  cost,       [skies. 
That  Architecture's  noble  art  is  lost ! 

HXW  BBIO. 

Fine  Architecture,  trowth,  I  needs  must  say't 

o't! 
The  L — d  be  thankit  that  we'ye  tint  the  gnU 

o't  I 
Gaunt,  ghastly,  ghaist-alluring  edifices, 
Hang^ing  with  threat'ning  jut  like  precipices ; 
O'er-arching,  mouldy,  gloom-inspiring  coyes. 
Supporting  roofs  fantastic,  stony  groyes ; 
Windows  and  doors,  in  nameless  sculpture  Irest, 
With  order,  symmetry,  or  taste  unblest; 
Forms  like  some  bedlam  Statuary's  dream. 
The  crax'd  creations  of  misguided  whim  *, 


inga,  known  by  the  name  of  Ohatata,  still  continue  per 
tinaeiousljr  to  inhabit. 

4  The  soarce  of  the  river  Ayr. 

A  A  snull  laadlng-place  aboye  the  laifs  key. 
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Forms  might  be  worshipped  on  the  bended  knee, 
And  atill  the  second  dread  command  be  free, 
Their  likeness  is  not  found  on  earth,  in  air,  or 

sea. 
Mansions   that  would   disgrace    the    building 

taste 
Of  any  masoi^eptile,  bird  or  beast ; 
Fit  only  for  a  doited  monkish  race. 
Or  frosty  maids  forsworn  the  dear  embrace ; 
Or  cuifs  of  later  times  wha  held  the  notion 
That  sullen  gloom  was  sterling  true  deTotion ; 
Fancies  that  our  guid  Brugh  denies  protection ! 
And  soon  may  they  expire,  unblest  with  resur- 
rection ! 

AVLD  BRIO. 

0  ye,  my  dear-remembered  ancient  yealings, 
Were  ye  but  here  to  share  my  wounded  feel- 
ings I 
Te  worthy  Proveses,  an'  mony  a  Bailie, 
Wha  in  the  paths  o'  righteousness  did  toil  ay ; 
To  dainty  Deacons  and  ye  douce  Conyeeners, 
To  whom  our  moderns  are  but  causey-cleaners : 
Te  godly  Councils  wha  hae  blest  this  town ; 
Y4  godly  BrethjM  o'  the  sacred  gown, 
Wha  meekly  gie  your  hurdles  to  the  smiters ; 
And  (what  would  now  be  strange)  ye  godly 

writers ; 
A*  ye  donee  folk  I'ye  borne  aboon  the  broo, 
Were  ye  but  here,  what  would  ye  say  or  do  I 
How  would  your  spirits  groan  in  deep  Texa- 

tion. 
To  see  each  melancholy  alteration ; 
And,  agonizing,  curse  the  time  and  place 
When  ye  begat  the  base,  deg^n'rate  race  1 
Nae  langer  rey'rend  men,  their  country's  glory. 
In  plain  braid  Scots  hold  forth  a  plain  braid 

story! 
Nae  langer  thrifty  citizens  an'  douce. 
Meet  owre  a  pint,  or  in  the  council-house ; 
But  staumrel,  corky-headed,  graceless  gentry. 
The  herryment  and  ruin  of  the  country ; 
Men,  three  parts  made  by  tailors  and  by  bar- 
bers, 
Wha  waste  your  weel-hain'd  gear  on  d — d  new 
Brigs  and  Harbours  I 

NBW  BBIO. 

Now  baud  you  there!   for  faith  ye'ye  said 
enough. 
And  muckle  mair  than  ye  can  mak  to  through; 
Aa  for  your  Priesthood,  I  shall  say  but  little, 
Corbife  and  Clergy,  are  a  shot  right  kittle : 


But  under  fayour  o'  your  langer  beard. 

Abuse  o'  Mag^istratos  might  weel  be  spar'd : 

To  liken  them  to  your  auld-warld  squad, 

I  must  needs  say,  comparisons  are  odd. 

In  Ayr,  wag-wits  nae  mair  can  haye  a  handle 

To  mouth  '  a  citizen,'  a  term  o'  scandal ; 

Nae  mair  the  Council  waddles  down  the  street. 

In  all  the  pomp  of  ignorant  conceit ; 

Men  wha  grew  wise  priggin'  owre  hops  an* 

raisins. 
Or  gathered  lib'ral  yiews  in  bonds  and  seisins, 
If  haply  Knowledge,  on  a  random  tramp, 
Had  shored  them  with  a  glimmer  of  his  lamp, 
And  would  to  Common-sense  for  once  betray'c 

them. 
Plain,  dull  Stupidity  stept  kindly  in  to  aid  them 


What  farther  clishmaclayer  might  been  said. 
What  bloody  wars,  if  Spirites  had  blood  to  shed. 
No  man  can  tell ;  but  all  before  their  sight, 
A  fairy  train  appear 'd  in  order  bright : 
Adown  the  glitt'ring  stream  they  featly  danc'd ; 
Bright  to  the  moon  their  yarious  dresses  glanc'd : 
They  footed  owre  the  wat'ry  glass  so  neat. 
The  infant  ice  scarce  bent  beneath  their  feet : 
While  arts  of  minstrelsy  among  them  rung. 
And  soul-ennobling  bards  heroic  ditties  sung. — 
0  had  M'Lauchlan,'  thairm-inspiring  Sage, 
Been  there  to  hear  this  heayenly  band  engage. 
When  thro'  his  dear  strathspeys  they  bore  with 

highland  rage ; 
Or  when  they  struck  old  Scotia's  melting  airs. 
The  loyer's  raptur'd  joys  or  bleeding  cares ; 
How  would  his  highland  lug  been  nobler  fir'd. 
And  ey'n  his  matchless  hand  with  finer  touch 

inspir'd ! 
No  guess  could  tell  what  instrument  appear' d, 
But  all  the  soul  of  Music's  self  was  heard. 
Harmonious  concert  rung  in  eyery  part, 
While  simple  melody  pour'd  moying  on  the 

heart. 

The  Genius  of  the  stream  in  f^ont  appears, 
A  yenerable  Chief  adyanc'd  in  years ; 
Hia  hoary  head  with  water-lilies  crown'd, 
Hfs  manly  leg  with  garter  tangle  bound. 
Next  came  the  loyeliest  pair  in  all  the  ring, 
Sweet  Female  Beauty  hand  in  hand  with  Spring; 
Then,  crown'd  with  flow'ry  hay,  came  Rural  Joy, 
And  Summer,  with  his  feryid-beaming  eye : 

i  A  well  known  performer  of  Soottiah  moaie  oa  the 
yiolia. 


4Il-che«iiiig  Plenty,  with  her  flowing  horn. 
Led  yellow  Antnmn,  wreath'd  with  nodding 

com; 
Then  Winter's  time-bleach*d  looks  did  hoary 

show, 
By  Hospitality  with  cloudless  brow. 
Next  foUow'd  Courage,  with  his  martial  stride, 
From  where  the  Feal  wild  woody  coTerts  hide  ; 
BeneTolence,  with  mild,  benignant  air, 
A  female  form,  came  ftrom  the  tow'rs  of  Stair : 
Learning  and  Worth  in  eqnal  measures  trode 
From  simple  Catrine,  their  long-loy'd  abode : 
Last,  white-rob'd  Peace,  crown'd  with  a  haxel 

wreath. 
To  rustic  Agriculture  did  bequeath 
The  broken  iron  instruments  of  death  ; 
At  sight  of  whom  our  Sprites  forgat  their  kind- 
ling wrath. 


LXXn. 


OH 


THE  DEATH  OF  ROBERT  DUNDAS,  ESQ., 

OV  ABNISTOir, 
LATS  LOEB  PaSSIBXlIT  OF  THK  COVaT  OY  SSSSIOIf . 

[At  the  request  of  Advocate  Hay,  Bums  composed  this 
Poem,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  interest  the  powerful 
family  of  Dundaa  in  his  fortunes.  I  found  it  inserted  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  poet,  in  nn  interleaved  copy  of 
bis  Poems,  which  be  presented  to  Dr.  Geddes,  accompa- 
nied by  the  following  surly  note  : — '•  The  foregoing  Poem 
has  some  tolerable  lines  in  it,  but  the  incurable  wound 
of  my  pride  will  not  suffer  me  to  correct,  or  even  peruse 
it.  I  sent  a  copy  of  it  with  my  best  prose  I^ter  to  the 
•on  of  tiie  great  man,  the  theme  of  the  piece,  by  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  noblest  men  in  God's  world,  Alexan- 
der WcKtd,  surgeon :  when,  behold  !  his  solicitorsbip 
took  no  more  notice  of  my  Poem,  or  of  me,  than  I  had 
b«en  a  strolling  fiddler  who  had  made  free  with  his  lady's 
name,  fur  a  silly  new  reel.  Did  the  fellow  imagine  that 
I  looked  for  any  dirty  gratuity?"  This  Robert  Dundas 
wns  the  eJder  brother  of  that  Lord  Melville  to  whose 
bunds,  itr)on  after  these  lines  were  written,  all  the  govern- 
ment patronage  in  Scotland  wasconfided,  and  who,  when 
the  name  of  Bums  was  mentioned,  pushed  the  wine  to 
Pitt,  nnd  said  nothing.  The  poem  was  first  printed  by 
me,  iu  liSii.] 

liONB  on  the  bleaky  hills  the  8tra3ring  flocks 
fihun  the  fierce  storms   among   the  sheltering 

rocks ; 
Down  from  the  rivulets,  red  with  dashing  rains, 
The  gathering  floods  burst  o*er  the  distant  plains ; 


Beneath  the  blasts  the  leafless  forests  groan ; 
The  hollow  caves  return  a  sullen  moan.    • 

Te  hills,  ye  plains,  ye  forests  and  ye  cayes, 
Te  howling  winds,  and  wintry  swelling  waves  1 
Unheard,  unseen,  by  human  ear  or  eye, 
Sad  to  your  sympathetic  scenes  I  fly ; 
Where  to  the  whistling  blast  and  waters*  roar 
Pale  Scotia's  recent  wound  I  may  deplore. 

0  heavy  loss,  thy  country  ill  could  bear ! 
A  loss  these  evil  days  can  ne'er  repair ! 
Justice,  the  high  vicegerent  of  her  God, 
Her  doubtful  balance  ey'd,  and  sway'd  her  rod ; 
Hearing  the  tidings  of  the  fatal  blow 
She  sunk,  abandoned  to  the  wildest  woe. 

Wrongs,  injuries,  from  many  a  darksome  den, 
Now  gay  in  hope  explore  the  paths  of  men : 
See  from  this  cavern  grim  Oppression  rise, 
And  throw  on  poverty  his  cruel  eyes ; 
Keen  on  the  helpless  rictim  see  him  fly. 
And  stifle,  dark,  the  feebly-bursting  cry : 

Mark  ruffian  Violence,  distain*d  with  crimes, 
Rousing  elate  in  these  degenerate  times ; 
View  unsuspecting  Innocence  a  prey. 
As  guileful  Fraud  points  out  the  erring  way : 
While  subtile  Litigation's  pliant  tongue 
The  life-blood  equal  sucks  of  Right  and  Wrong: 
Hark,  injur'd  Want  recounts  th'  unlistenM  tale, 
And  much-wrong'd  Mis'ry  pours  th'  unpitied 
wail! 

Ye  dark  waste  hills,  and  brown  unsightly  plains, 
To  you  I  sing  my  grief-inspired  strains: 
Ye  tempests,  rage !  ye  turbid  torrents,  roll ! 
Ye  suit  the  joyless  tenor  of  my  soul. 
Life's  social  haunts  and  pleasures  I  resign, 
Be  nameless  wilds  and  lonely  wanderings  mine. 
To  mourn  the  woes  my  country  must  endure, 
That  wound  degenerate  ages  cannot  cure. 


LXXIII. 


ON   BKADINO    IN   A   NEWSPAPER 

THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN  M'LEOD,  ESQ. 

BROTHKa   TO  A   TOVNO  LADY,  A   PAKTICULAR  FBIKX1« 

or  THK  author's. 

[John  M't.eod  was  of  the  ancient  family  of  Raza,  and 
brother  to  that  Isabella  M'Leod,  for  whom  Burns,  in 
his  correspondence,  expressed  great  regard.    The  little 


Poem,  whan  firit  printed,  eoosisted  of  ux  verMi :  I  foand 
a  MvenUi  in  the  M*Murdo  ManuscHpte,  the  fifth  in  this 
edition,  along  with  an  intimation  in  pruM,  that  the 
M'Leod  family  had  endured  many  unmerite<l  misfortunei. 
1  observe  that  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  has  rejected  this  new 
verse,  because,  be  says,  it  repeats  the  same  sentiment  as 
the  one  which  precedes  it.  1  think  differently,  and  liaTe 
retained  it.] 

Sad  thy  Ule,  thoa  idle  page, 

And  rueful  thy  alarms : 
Death  tears  the  brother  of  her  love 

From  Isabella's  arms. 

Sweetlj  deck'd  with  pearlj  dew 
The  morning  rose  may  blow ; 

But  cold  successiTe  noontide  blasts 
May  lay  its  beauties  low. 

Fair  on  Isabella's  mom 

The  sun  propitious  smil'd ; 
But,  long  ere  noon,  suoceeding  clouds 

Succeeding  hopes  beguil'd. 

Fate  oft  tears  the  bosom  chords 

That  nature  finest  strung : 
So  Isabella's  heart  was  form'd. 

And  so  that  heart  was  wrung. 

Were  it  in  the  poet's  power. 
Strong  as  he  shares  the  grief 

That  pierces  Isabella's  heart. 
To  giye  that  heart  relief  1 

Dread  Omnipotence,  alone, 
Can  heal  the  wound  He  gave ; 

Can  point  the  brimful  grief-worn  eyes 
To  scenes  beyond  the  grave. 

Virtue's  blossoms  there  shall  blow, 

And  fear  no  withering  blast ; 
There  Isabella's  spotless  worth 

Shall  happy  be  at  last. 


Lxxnr. 

TO  MISS  LOGAN, 

WITH   BKATTIB's  POBMS  VOB  A  HIW  TBAB'S  GITT. 

Jam.  1, 17B7. 

[Bams  was  fond  of  writing  compliments  in  books,  and 
^ving  them  in  presents  among  his  fair  friends.  Miss 
Logan,  of  Park  house,  was  sister  to  Major  Logaa,  of 
Camlarg,  and  the  "  sentimental  sister  Soaie,*'  of  the 
Bpistle  to  her  brother.  Both  these  n^|(ies  were  early 
impp^d  oat  of  the  poet'i  correqioodence.l 


Again  the  silent  wheels  of  time 
Their  annual  round  have  driv'n. 

And  you,  tho'  scarce  in  maiden  prime. 
Are  so  much  nearer  Heav'n. 

No  gifts  have  I  ttom  Indian  coasts 

The  infant  year  to  hail : 
I  send  you  more  than  India  boasts 

In  Edwin's  simple  tale. 

Our  sex  with  guile  and  faithless  1ot« 
Is  charg'd,  perhaps,  too  true ; 

But  may,  dear  maid,  each  lover  proTS 
An  Edwin  still  to  yon  I 


LXXY. 
THE   AMERICAN  WAR. 

A  VKAOMKITT. 

[Dr.  Blair  said  that  the  politics  of  Bums  smelt  of  tht 
8mithy,'which,  interpreted,  means,  that  they  were  on 
statesman-like,  and  worthy  of  a  country  ale-house,  and 
an  audience  of  peasants.  The  Poem  gives  us  a  striking 
picture  of  the  humorous  and  familiar  way  in  which  the 
hinds  and  husband  men  of  Scotland  handle  national  topics : 
the  smithy  is  a  favourite  resort,  during  the  winter  even- 
ings,  of  rustic  politicians;  and  national  affairs  and  parish 
scandal  are  alike  discussed.  Bums  was  in  those  doysj 
and  some  time  after,  a  vehement  Tory :  his  admiration 
of  **  Chatham's  Boy,"  called  down  on  him  the  dusty  in 
dignation  of  the  republican  Riteon.] 


I. 

Whin  Guildford  good  our  pilot  stood, 

And  did  our  l^Uim  thraw,  man, 
Ae  nigbt,  at  tea,  began  a  plea, 

Within  America,  man : 
Then  np  they  gat  the  maskin-pat. 

And  in  the  sea  did  Jaw,  man ; 
An'  did  nae  less  in  f^U  Congress, 

Than  quite  refiise  our  law,  mao. 

II. 

Then  thro'  the  lakes  Montgomery*takei^ 

I  wat  he  was  na  slaw,  man ; 
Down  Lowrie's  bum  he  took  a  turn. 

And  Carleton  did  ca',  man; 
But  yet,  what-reck,  he,  at  Qnebee, 

Montgomery-like  did  fa',  man, 
Wi'  sword  in  hand,  before  his  band, 

Amang  his  en'mies  a',  man. 


III. 

Poor  Tmmmj  Oago»  within  a  oago» 

Was  kept  at  Boston  na',  man; 
Tni  Willie  Howe  took  o*er  tlie  knowe 

For  niiladelpliia,  man ; 
Wi'  sword  an'  gon  he  thought  a  sin 

Ooid  Christian  blood  to  draw»  man : 
Bnt  at  New  Tork,  wi'  knife  an'  fork, 

8ir-loin  he  hacked  sma',  man. 

IV. 

Bnrgoyne  gaed  np,  like  spor  an'  whip, 

mi  Fraser  brare  did  fa',  man, 
Then  lost  his  way,  ae  misty  day. 

In  Saratoga  shaw,  man. 
Comwallis  fooght  as  tang's  he  donght, 

An'  did  the  buckskins  claw,  man ; 
But  Clinton's  glaiTC  firae  rust  to  saTC, 

He  hung  it  to  the  wa',  man. 

V. 

Then  Montagna,  an'  CKiilford,  too. 

Began  to  fear  a  fa',  man ; 
And  SackTille  dour,  wha  stood  the  stoure, 

The  Oerman  Chief  to  thraw,  man ; 
For  Paddy  Burke,  like  ony  Turk, 

Nae  mercy  had  at  a',  man ; 
An'  Charlie  Fox  threw  by  the  box. 

An'  lows'd  his  tinkler  jaw,  man. 

Then  Rockingham  took  up  the  game, 

Till  death  did  on  him  ca',  man ; 
When  Shelbume  meek  held  up  his  cheek. 

Conform  to  gospel  law,  man ; 
Saint  Stephen's  boys,  wi'  jarring  noise. 

They  did  his  measures  thraw,  man. 
For  North  an'  Fox  united  stocks. 

An'  bore  him  to  the  wa',  man. 

VII. 

Then  clubs  an'  hearts  were  Charlie's  cartes, 

He  swept  the  stakes  awa',  man. 
Till  the  diamond's  ace,  of  Indian  race, 

Led  him  a  bait  faux  /mm,  man ; 
The  Saxon  lads,  wi'  loud  placads. 

On  Chatham's  boy  did  ca',  man ; 
An'  Scotland  drew  her  pipe,  an'  blew, 

**  Up,  Willie,  waur  them  a',  man  I" 

VIII. 

Behind  the  throne  then  GrenTille's  gone, 
A  secret  word  or  twa,  man ; 


While  slee  Dundas  arons'd  the  class. 
Be-north  the  Roman  wa',  man : 

An'  Chatham's  wraith,  in  heayenly  graith, 
(Inspired  Bardies  saw,  man) 

Wi'  kindling  eyes  cry'd  "  WilUc,  risel 
Would  I  hae  fear'd  them  a',  man  T' 

iz. 

But,  word  an'  blow.  North,  Fox,  and  Co., 

Gowff 'd  Willie  like  a  ba',  man, 
Till  Suthron  raise,  and  coost  their  claise 

Behind  him  in  a  raw,  man ; 
An'  Caledon  threw  by  the  drone. 

An'  did  her  whittle  draw,  man ; 
An'  swoor  fu'  rude,  thro'  dirt  an'  blood 

To  make  it  guid  in  law,  man. 
«        «        «        «        « 


Lxxvn. 

THE  DEAN  OF  FACTTLTY. 

A   UTEW  BALLAH. 

[Th0  Hal  and  Bob  of  these  latiric  lines  were  Henry 
Erskine,  and  Robert  Dnndas:  and  their  contention  was, 
as  the  verses  intimate,  for  the  place  of  Dean  of  the  Fa- 
culty of  Advocates:  Erskine  wns  snccessful.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  in  characterizing  Dundas,  the  poet  remem- 
bered '*  the  incurable  wound  which  his  pride  hnd  got'* 
in  the  affair  of  the  elegiac  verses  on  the  death  of  the  eldei 
Dundas.  The  poem  first  appeared  in  the  Reliques  of 
Bums.] 

I. 

DiBx  was  the  hate  at  old  Harlaw, 

That  Scot  to  Scot  did  carry ; 
And  dire  the  discord  Langside  saw. 

For  beauteous,  hapless  Mary : 
But  Scot  with  Scot  ne'er  met  so  hot. 

Or  were  more  in  fury  seen.  Sir, 
Than  'twixt  Hal  and  Bob  for  the  famous  job— 

Who  should  be  Faculty's  Dean,  Sir. — 


II. 

This  Hal  for  genius,  wit,  and  lore. 

Among  the  first  was  number'd ; 
But  pious  Bob,  'mid  learning's  store, 

Commandment  tenth  remember'd.—- 
Yet  simple  Bob  the  victory  got, 

And  won  bis  heart's  desire ; 
Which  shows  fhat  heaven  can  boil  the  pot. 

Though  the  devil  p — s  in  the  fire. — 


J 
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III. 

Squire  Hal  besides  had  in  this  case 

Pretensions  rather  brassy, 
For  talents  to  deserre  a  place 

Are  qualifications  saucy ; 
S0|  their  worships  of  the  Faculty, 

Quite  sick  of  merit's  rudeness, 
Chose  one  who  should  owe  it  all,  d'ye  see. 

To  their  gratis  grace  and  goodness. — 

IV. 

As  once  on  Pisgah  purg'd  was  the  sight 

Of  a  son  of  Circumcision, 
So  may  be,  on  this  Pisgah  height, 

Bob's  purblind,  mental  yision : 
Nay,  Bobby's  mouth  may  be  open'd  yet 

Till  for  eloquence  you  hail  him, 
And  swear  he  has  the  angel  met 

That  met  the  Ass  of  Balaam. 


Lxxvn. 

TO  A  LADY, 

WITH  A  pmSSKMT  OF  A  PAIK  OF  BaXlTKlirO-OLASSKS. 

• 

[To  Mrs.  M*Lehose,  of  Edinbargh,  the  poet  presented 
the  drinking-glassas  alladed  to  in  the  verses :  they  are, 
it  seems,  still  preserved,  and  the  lady  on  occasions  of  high 
festival,  indulges,  it  is  said,  favonrite  visiters  with  a 
draught  from  them  of  **jrhe  blood  of  Shiraz*  scorched 
Tine.»»] 

Faib  Empress  of  the  Poet's  soul, 

And  Queen  of  Poetesses ; 
Clarinda,  take  this  little  boon. 

This  humble  pair  of  glasses. 


And  fill  them  high  with  generous  juice, 

As  generous  as  your  mind ; 
And  pledge  me  in  the  generous  toast— 

**  The  whole  of  human  kind  I" 

<*  To  those  who  love  us !" — second  fill ; 

But  not  to  those  whom  we  love ; 
Lest  we  love  those  who  love  not  us !— 

A  third — **  to  thee  and  me,  loTe !" 


LXXVin. 

TO   CLARINDA. 

[This  is  the  lady  of  the  drinking-glasses ;  the  Mrs.  Mae 
of  many  a  toast  among  the  futeVt  acquaintances.  She 
was,  in  those  days,  young  and  beautiful,  and  we  fear  a 
little  giddy,  since  she  indulged  in  that  sentimental  and 
platonic  flirtation  with  the  poet,  contained  in  the  well- 
known  letters  to  Clarinda.  The  letters,  after  the  poet's 
death,  appeared  in  print  without  her  permission :  she  ob- 
tained an  injunction  against  the  publication,  which  still 
remains  in  force,  but  her  anger  seems  to  have  been  less 
a  matter  of  taste  than  of  whim,  for  the  injunction  has 
been  allowed  to  slumber  in  the  case  of  some  editors 
though  it  has  been  enforced  against  others.] 

Clabinda,  mistress  of  my  soul. 

The  measur'd  time  is  run  I 
The  wretch  beneath  the  dreary  pole 

So  marks  his  latest  sun. 

To  what  dark  cave  of  frozen  night 

Shall  poor  Sylvander  hie ; 
Depriv'd  of  thee,  his  life  and  light, 

The  sun  of  all  his  joy. 

We  part — ^but,  by  these  precious  drops 

That  fill  thy  lovely  eyes  1 
No  other  light  shall  guide  my  steps 

Till  thy  bright  beams  arise. 

She,  the  fair  sun  of  all  her  sex, 

Has  blest  my  glorious  day ; 
And  shall  a  glimmering  planet  ^ 

My  worship  to  its  ray  7 


LXXIX. 
VERSES 


WXITTBN  UNDKB  rnc  rOXTKAIT  OV  FKBOirsSOir,  TTf 
rOBT,  IN  A  CO^T  €V  THAT  AVTHOm*S  WOXKS  PES- 
SSRTKD  TO  A  TOVMa  LADT. 

[Who  the  young  lady  was  to  whom  the  poet  presented 
the  portrait  and  Poems  of  rhe  ill-fated  Fergusson,  we 
have  not  been  told.  The  verses  are  dated  Edinburgh, 
March  19th,  1787.] 

CuRsi  on  ungrateful  man,  that  can  be  pleas'd. 
And  yet  can  starve  the  author  of  the  pleasure  I 
0  thou  my  elder  brother  in  misfortune. 
By  far  my  elder  brother  in  the  muses. 
With  tears  I  pity  thy  unhappy  fate  I 
Why  is  the  bard  unpitied  by  the  world« 
Tet  has  so  keen  a  relish  of  its  pleasurer  ? 


PROLOGUE 

■FOKBH   BT  MR.   WOODS  ON   BIS    BBNKPIT  VIOHT, 
MoKDAT,  16  April,  1787. 

[The  Woods  for  whom  this  Prologiia  was  writton,  was 
bl  those  dnys  a  popular  actor  in  Edinbnrgh.  He  had 
other  claims  OD  Bams:  he  had  been  the  friend  as  well 
m»  comrade  of  poor  Fergnsaon,  and  poasessed  some 
poetical  talent.  He  died  in  Edinburgh,  December  14th, 
1802.] 

Whbx  by  a  generous  Public's  kind  acclaim, 
That  dearest  meed  is  granted^honest  fame ; 
When  here  your  fayour  is  the  actor's  lot, 
Nor  eTen  the  man  in  private  life  forgot ; 
What  breast  so  dead  to  heayenly  Tirtue's  glow. 
Bat  heaves  impassioned  with  the  grateful  throe  7 

Poor  is  the  task  to  please  a  barbarous  throng, 
It  needs  no  Siddons'  powers  in  Southeme's  song; 
But  here  an  ancient  nation  fam*d  afar. 
For  genius,  learning  high,  as  great  in  war — 
Hail,  Caledonia,  name  for  ever  dear ! 
Before  whose  sons  I'm  honoured  to  appear  I 
Where  every  science— every  nobler  art — 
That  can  inform  the  mind,  or  mend  the  heart. 
Is  known ;  as  grateful  nations  oft  have  found 
Far  as  the  rude  barbarian  marks  the  bound. 
Philosophy,  no  idle  pedant  dream, 
Here  holds  her  search  by  heaven-taught  Rea- 
son's beam; 
Here  History  paints,  with  elegance  and  force, 
The  tide  of  Empires*  fluctuating  course ; 
Here  Douglas  forms  wild  Shakspeare  into  plan. 
And  Harley'  rouses  all  the  god  in  man. 
When  well-form'd  taste  and  sparkling  wit  unite. 
With  manly  lore,  or  female  beauty  bright, 
(Beauty,  where  faultless  symmetry  and  grace, 
Can  only  chnrra  as  in  the  second  place,) 
Witness  my  heart,  how  oft  with  panting  fear, 
As  on  this  night,  I've  met  these  judges  here  I 
But  still  the  hope  Experience  taught  to  live, 
Equal  to  judge — ^you're  candid  to  forgive. 
Nor  hundreil-headed  Riot  here  we  meet. 
With  decency  and  law  beneath  his  feet : 
Nor  Insoleuce  assumes  fair  Freedom's  name ; 
Like  Caledonians,  you  applaud  or  blame. 

0  Thou  dread  Power !  whose  Empire-giving  hand 
Has  oft  been  stretch'd  to  shield  the  honoured 
land  I 


Strong  may  she  glow  with  all  her  ancient  fire : 
May  every  son  be  worthy  of  his  sire ; 
Firm  may  she  rise  with  generous  disdain 
At  Tyranny's,  or  direr  Pleasure's  chain; 
Still  self-dependent  in  her  native  shore. 
Bold  may  she  brave  grim  Danger's  loudest  rrar, 
Till  Fate  the  curtain  drop  on  worlds  to  be  no 
more. 


LXXXI. 
SKETCH. 

[This  Sketch  is  a  portion  of  a  loi^  Poem  which  Bams 
proposed  to  call  "  The  Poet's  Progress."  He  communi- 
cated tlie  little  he  had  done,  for  he  was  a  conrter  of 
opinions,  to  Dugald  Stewart.  *'  The  Fragment  forms," 
said  he,  **  the  postulata*  the  axioms,  the  definition  of  a 
character,  which,  if  it  nppenr  at  all,  shall  be  placed  in  a 
variety  of  lights.  This  particular  part  I  send  you,  merely 
aa  a  sample  of  my  hand  at  portrait-sketching."  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  professor's  response  was  not  favourable 
for  we  hear  no  naore  of  the  Poem.] 

A  LITTLE,  upright,  pert,  tart,  tripping  wight, 
And  still  his  precious  self  his  dear  delight ; 
Who  loves  his  own  smart  shadow  in  the  streets 
Better  than  e'er  the  fairest  she  he  meets : 
A  man  of  fashion,  too,  he  made  his  tour, 
Leam'd  vive  la  bagatelle,  et  vive  I'amour : 
So  travell'd  monkeys  their  grimace  improve, 
Polish  their  grin,  nay,  sigh  for  ladies'  love. 
Much  specious  lore,  but  little  understood ; 
Veneering  oft  outshines  the  solid  wood : 
His  solid  sense — by  inches  you  must  tell. 
But  meto  his  cunning  by  the  old  Scots  ell ; 
His  meddling  vanity,  a  busy  fiend. 
Still  making  work  his  selfish  craft  must  mend. 


1  The  Man  of  Fee.«nfr.  by  Mackenzie. 
10 


Lxxxn. 

TO    MRS.    SCOTT, 

OF    WAUCHOPE.  , 

[The  lady  to  whom  this  epistle  is  addressed  was  » 
painter  and  a  poetess:  her  pencil  sketches  tiro  snid  to 
have  been  beautiful ;  and  she  had  a  ready  skill  in  rhyme, 
as  the  verses  addressed  to  Burns  fully  testify.  TuKte  and 
poetry  belonged  to  her  family :  she  whs  the  niece  of  Mr* 
Cockbum,  authoress  of  a  beautiful  variation  of  The 
Flowers  of  the  Forest.] 

I  MIND  it  weel  in  early  date. 
When  I  was  beardless,  young  and  blaia,. 
An'  first  could  thresh  the  bam  ; 
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Or  hand  a  yokin  at  the  pleugh ; 
An'  tho*  forfoughten  sair  enoagli. 

Yet  unco  proud  to  learn : 
When  first  amang  the  yellow  corn 

A  man  I  reckoned  was, 
An'  wF  the  laTe  ilk  merry  mom 
Could  rank  my  rig  and  lass, 
Still  shearing,  and  clearing, 

The  tither  stocked  raw, 
Wi'  olaiyers,  an'  haiyers, 
Wearing  the  day  awa. 

E'en  then,  a  wish,  I  mind  its  pow'r, 
A  wish  that  to  my  latest  hour 

Shall  strongly  heave  my  breast, 
That  I  for  poor  auld  Scotland's  sake 
Some  usefu'  plan  or  beuk  could  make, 

Or  sing  a  sang  at  least. 
The  rough  burr^thistle,  spreading  wide 

Amang  the  bearded  bear, 
1  tum'd  the  weeder-clips  aside, 
An'  spar'd  the  symbol  dear : 
No  nation,  no  station, 

My  envy  e'er  could  raise, 
A  Scot  still,  but  blot  still, 
I  knew  nae  higher  praise. 

But  still  the  elements  o'  sang 

In  formless  jumble,  right  an'  wrang. 

Wild  floated  in  my  brain ; 
'Till  on  that  har'st  I  said  before. 
My  partner  in  the  merry  core. 

She  rous'd  the  forming  strain : 
I  see  her  yet,  the  sonsie  quean, 

That  lighted  up  her  jingle, 
Her  witching  smile,  her  pauky  een 
That  gart  my  heart-strings  tingle : 
I  fired,  inspired, 

At  every  kindling  keek. 
But  bashing  and  dashing 
I  feared  aye  to  speak. 

Heklth  to  the  sex,  ilk  guid  chiol  says, 
Wi'  merry  dance  in  winter  days. 

An'  we  to  share  in  common : 
The  gust  o'  joy,  the  balm  of  woe, 
The  saul  o'  life,  the  heaven  below, 

Is  rapture-giving  woman. 
Ye  surly  sumphs,  who  hate  the  name, 

Be  mindfu'  o'  your  mither :  ■ 
She,  honest  woman,  may  think  shame 

That  ye're  connected  with  her. 


Ye're  wae  men,  ye're  nae  men 
That  slight  the  lovely  dears ; 

To  shame  ye,  disclaim  ye. 
Ilk  honest  birkie  swears. 

For  you,  no  bred  to  bam  and  byre, 
Wha  sweetly  tune  the  Scottish  lyre. 

Thanks  to  you  for  your  line : 
The  marled  plaid  ye  kindly  spare, 
By  me  should  gratefully  be  ware ; 

'Twad  please  me  to  the  nine. 
I'd  be  mair  vauntie  o'  my  hap. 

Douce  hingin'  owre  my  curple 
Than  ony  ermine  ever  lap. 
Or  proud  imperial  purple. 
Fareweel  then,  lang  heel  then, 

An'  plenty  be  your  fa* ; 
May  losses  and  crosses 
Ne'er  at  your  hallan  ca'. 


LXXXm. 

EPISTLE    TO    WILLIAM    CREECH. 

[A  storm  of  rain  detained  Bums  one  day,  daring  his 
border  toor,  at  Selkirk,  and  he  employed  his  time  ia 
writing  this  characteristic  epistle  to  Creech,  his  book- 
■eller.  Creech  was  a  person  of  education  and  taste :  he 
was  not  only  the  most  popular  publisher  in  the  north, 
but  he  was  intimate  with  almost  ail  the  distinguished 
men  who,  in  those  days,  adorned  Scottish  literature. 
But  though  a  joyous  man,  a  lover  of  sociality,  and  the 
keeper  of  a  good  table,  he  was  close  and  parsimonious, 
and  loved  to  hold  money  to  the  last  moment  that  the  law 
allowed.] 

Selkirk,  18  Mat/,  1787. 
Auld  chukie  Reekie's^  sair  distrest, 
Down  droops  her  ance  weel-bumisht  cresti 
Nae  joy  her  bonnie  buskit  nest 

Can  yield  ava. 
Her  darling  bird  that  she  lu'es  best, 

WiUie's  awa ! 

O  Willie  was  a  witty  wight. 
And  had  o'  things  an  unco  slight ; 
Auld  Reekie  ay  he  keepit  tight. 

An'  trig  an'  braw : 
But  now  they'll  busk  her  like  a  fright* 

WiUie's  awa  t 

The  stiffest  o'  them  a'  he  bow'd; 
The  bauldest  o'  them  a'  he  cow'd ; 

1  Bdinbaiyh. 


OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 
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Thej  dnrtt  nae  mair  than  he  alloVd, 

That  was  a  law ; 
^e'ye  lost  a  birkie  weel  worth  gowd, 

Willie's  awa  I 

Now  gawkies,  tawpies,  gowks,  and  fools, 
Frae  colleges  and  boarding-schools, 
Maj  sprout  like  simmer  puddock  stools 

In  glen  or  shaw ; 
He  wha  could  brush  them  down  to  mools, 

WilUe's  awa  I 

The  brethren  o'  the  Commerce-Chaumer* 
Majr  mourn  their  loss  wi'  doofu'  clamour ; 
He  was  a  dictionar  and  grammar 

Amang  them  a* ; 
I  fear  they'll  now  mak  mony  a  stammer, 

Willie's  awa  I 

Nae  mair  we  see  his  leyee  door 
Philosophers  and  poets  pour,' 
And  toothy  critics  by  the  score 

In  bloody  raw  1 
The  adjutant  o'  a'  the  core, 

WilUe's  awa ! 

Now  worthy  Gregory's  Latin  face, 
Tytler's  and  Greenfield's  modest  grace ; 
Mackenzie,  Stewart,  sic  a  brace 

As  Rome  n'er  saw ; 
They  a'  maun  meet  some  ither  place, 

Willie's  awa ! 

Poor  Bums— e'en  Scotch  drink  canna  quicken. 
He  cheeps  like  some  bewilder'd  chicken, 
Scar'd  frae  its  minnie  and  the  cleckin 

By  hoodie-craw ; 
Grief's  gien  his  heart  an  unco  kickin', 

WiUie's  awa ! 

Now  ev'ry  sour-mou'd  gimin'  blellum. 
And  Calyin's  fock  are  fit  to  fell  him; 
And  self-conceited  critic  skellum 

His  quill  may  draw ; 
He  wha  could  brawlie  ward  their  bellum, 

Willie's  awa ! 

Up  dimpling  stately  Tweed  I've  sped, 
And  Eden  scenes  on  crystal  Jed, 
And  Ettrick  banks  now  roaring  red. 

While  tempests  blaw ; 
But  every  joy  and  pleasure's  fled, 

Willie's  awa ! 


May  I  be  slander's  common  speech ; 
A  text  for  infamy  to  preach ;    • 
And  lastly,  streekit  out  to  bleach 

In  winter  snaw ; 
lUlien  I  forget  thee  1  Willie  Creech, 

Tho'  far  awa  I 

May  never  wicked  fortune  touxle  him ! 
May  never  wicked  man  bambooxle  him  f 
Until  a  pow  as  auld's  Methusalem 

He  canty  claw  I 
Then  to  the  blessed  New  Jerusalem, 

Fleet  wing  awa  I 


LXXXIV. 


THB 


HUMBLE  PETITION  OF  BRUAR  WATER 

TO  THK 

NOBLE  DUKE  OF  ATHOLE. 

[The  Falls  of  Bniar  in  Athole  are  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful and  picturesque;  and  tlieir  effect,  when  Burnf 
visited  them,  was  much  impaired  by  want  of  shrubs  and 
trees.  This  was  in  1787 :  the  poet,  accompanied  by  his 
future  biographer.  Professor  Wiilker,  went,  when  close 
on  twilight,  to  this  romantic  scene :  **  he  threw  himself," 
■aid  the  Professor,  **on  a  heathy  seat,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  a  tender,  abstracted,  and  voluptuous  enthusiusnc 
of  imagination.  In  a  few  days  I  received  a  letter  from 
Inverness,  for  tiie  poet  hud  gone  on  his  way,  with  the 
Petition  enclosed."  His  Grtice  of  Athole  obeyed  the 
injunction  :  the  picturesque  points  are  now  crowned 
with  thriving  woods,  and  the  beauty  of  the  Falls  is  much 
increased.] 

I. 

Mt  Lord,  I  know  your  noble  ear 

Woe  ne'er  assails  in  vain ; 
Embolden'd  thus,  I  beg  you'll  hesr 

Your  humble  slave  complain. 
How  saucy  Phoebus'  scorching  beams 

In  flaming  summer-pride. 
Dry-withering,  waste  my  foamy  streams. 

And  drink  my  crystal  tide 

II. 

The  lightly-jumpin'  glowrin'  trouts. 

That  thro'  my  waters  play. 
If,  in  their  random,  wanton  spouts. 

They  near  the  marg^in  stray; 


I  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Edinbuigh,  of  wiicb 
Creech  was  Secretary. 


2  Many  literary  gentlemen  were  accastomed  to 
at  Mr.  Creech's  house  at  breakfast. 
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If,  hapless  chance !  they  linger  lang, 
Fm  scorching  up  so  shallow. 

They're  left  the  whitening  stanes  amang, 
In  gasping  death  to  wallow. 

III. 

Last  day'  I  grat  wi'  spite  and  teen, 

As  Poet  Boms  came  by, 
That  to  a  bard  I  should  be  seen 

Wi'  half  my  channel  dry : 
A  panegyric  rhyme,  I  ween, 

£yen  as  I  was  he  shor'd  me  ; 
But  had  I  in  my  glory  been, 

He,  kneeling,  wad  ador'd  me. 

IV. 

Here,  foaming  down  the  shelvy  rooks. 

In  twisting  strength  I  rin ; 
There,  high  my  boiling  torrent  smokes. 

Wild-roaring  o'er  a  linn : 
Eigoying  large  each  spring  and  well, 

As  Nature  gave  them  me, 
I  am,  altho*  I  say't  mysel'. 

Worth  gaon  a  mile  to  see. 

V. 

Would  then  my  noble  master  please 

To  grant  my  highest  wishes, 
He'll  shade  my  banks  wi'  tow'iing  trees. 

And  bonnie  spreading  bushes. 
Delighted  doubly  then,  my  Lord, 

You'll  wander  on  my  banks. 
And  listen  mony  a  grateful  bird 

Return  yon  tunefnl  thanks. 

VI. 

The  sober  laverock,  warbling  wild, 

Shall  to  the  skies  aspire ; 
The  gowdspink,  music's  gayest  child. 

Shall  sweetly  join  the  choir : 
The  blackbird  strong,  the  lintwhite  clear 

The  mayis  mild  and  mellow ; 
The  robin  peusife  autumn  cheer. 

In  all  her  locks  of  yellow. 

VII. 

This,  too,  a  covert  shall  insure 

To  shield  them  from  the  storm ; 
And  coward  maukin  sleep  secure. 

Low  in  her  grassy  form : 
Here  shall  the  shepherd  make  his  seat, 

To  weave  his  crown  of  flow'rs ; 
Or  find  a  shelt'ring  safe  retreat 

From  prone-descending  show'm. 


VIII. 

And  here,  by  sweet,  endearing  stealth, 

Shall  meet  the  loving  pair. 
Despising  worlds  with  all  their  wealth 

As  empty  idle  care. 
The  flow'rs  shall  Tie  in  all  their  charms 

The  hour  of  heay'n  to  grace. 
And  birks  extend  their  fragrant  arms 

To  screen  the  dear  embrace. 

IX. 

Here  haply  too,  at  vernal  dawn. 

Some  musing  bard  may  stray. 
And  eye  the  smoking,  dewy  lawn. 

And  misty  mountain  gray ; 
Or,  by  the  reaper's  nightly  beam. 

Mild-chequering  thro'  the  trees, 
Raye  to  my  darkly-dashing  stream. 

Hoarse-swelling  on  the  breexe. 

X. 

Let  lofty  firs,  and  ashes  cool. 

My  lowly  banks  o'erspread. 
And  view,  d'*?p-bending  in  the  pool, 

Their  sha'liws*  wat'ry  bed ! 
Let  fragrant  birks  in  woodbines  drest 

My  craggv  cliffs  adorn ; 
And,  for  th(«  little  songster's  nest, 

The  close  cmbow'ring  thorn. 

XI. 

So  may  old  ^  Mtia's  darling  hope, 

Tour  little  •^ogel  band. 
Spring,  like   Veir  fathers,  up  to  prop 

Their  hono'v'd  native  land  ! 
So  may  thro'  Albion's  farthest  ken, 

To  sooial-flow'ng  glasses. 
The  grace  be — "Athole's  honest  men. 

And  Athole's  bonnie  lasses  7" 


I 


L7  XXV. 
ON   SCARING    SOME  WATER-FOr> 

IN  LOCH-TUBIT. 

pVhen  Burns  wrote  haM  toachinp  lines,  '.le  was  ^tiif- 
ing  with  Sir  Willinro  fCurray,  of  Ocht6rt/-re,  daring  ont 
of  his  Highland  tours.    Loch-Turit  is  a  wild  lake  among 
th«  recesses  of  the  hill  ,  and  was  welcome  from  its  one 
liness  to  the  heart  of  tl  a  poet.] 

Why,  ye  tenant?  if  the  lake, 
For  me  your  wat'*^  haunt  forsake  t 
Tell  me,  fellow-cr^^tures,  why 
At  my  presence  thus  you  fly  7 


Whj  disturb  joor  social  joys, 
Parent,  filial,  kindred  ties  7 — 
Common  fHend  to  jron  and  me, 
Nature's  gifts  to  all  are  free : 
Peaceful  keep  your  dimpling  waye, 
Busy  feed,  or  wanton  lave : 
Or,  beneath  the  sheltering  rock. 
Bide  the  surging  billow's  shock. 

Conscious,  blushing  for  our  race, 
Soon,  too  soon,  your  fears  I  trace. 
Man,  your  proud  usurping  foe, 
Would  be  lord  of  all  below  : 
Plumes  himself  in  Freedom's  pride, 
Tyrant  stem  to  all  beside. 

The  eagle,  from  the  cliffy  brow. 
Marking  you  his  prey  below. 
In  his  breast  no  pity  dwells. 
Strong  necessity  compels : 
But  man,  to  whom  alone  is  giv'n 
A  ray  direct  from  pitying  heay'n, 
Glories  in  his  heart  humane — 
And  creatures  for  his  pleasure  slain. 

In  these  saTage,  liquid  plains. 
Only  known  to  wand'ring  swains. 
Where  the  mossy  riy'let  strays. 
Far  from  human  haunts  and  ways  ; 
All  on  Nature  you  depend, 
And  life's  poor  season  peaceful  spend. 

Or,  if  roan's  superior  might 
Dare  inyade  your  native  right. 
On  the  lofty  ether  borne, 
Man  with  all  his  pow'rs  you  scorn ; 
Swiftly  seek,  on  clanging  wings, 
Other  lakes  and  other  springs ; 
And  the  foe  you  cannot  brave, 
Scorn  at  least  to  be  his  slave. 


LXXXVI. 
WRITTEN   WITH    A   PENCIL, 

OTKM  THS    CHIlfXST>riSCS,   IX    THK   FAR  LOVE    OF    THS 
IXN   AT   XKNXORK,   TATXOUTH. 

[The  eastl«  of  Taymoath  is  the  residence  of  the  Earl 
of  Breads Ibcae:  it  is  a  magnificent  structure,  contains 
many  fine  paintings:  haa  some  splendid  old  trees  sind 
romantic  aeeaery.] 

ADMisiibo  Nature  in  her  wildest  grace. 

These  northern  scenes  with  weaiy  feet  I  trace ; 


O'er  many  a  winding  dale  and  painful  steep, 
Th'  abodes  of  covey'd  grouse  and  timid  sheep, 
My  savage  journey,  curious  I  pursue, 
'Till  fam'd  Breadalbane  opens  to  my  view. — 
The  meeting  cliffs  each  deep-sunk  glen  divides. 
The  woods,  wild  scatter'd,  clothe  their  ample 

sides ; 
Th'  outstretching  lake,  embosom'd  'mcng  tne 

hills. 
The  eye  with  wonder  and  amazement  fills ; 
The  Tay,  meandering  sweet  in  infant  pride, 
The  palace,  rising  on  its  verdant  side ; 
The  lavms,   wood-fring'd   in   Nature's   native 

taste; 
The  hillocks,  dropt  in  Nature's  careless  haste ; 
The  arches,  striding  o'er  the  new-bom  stream ; 
The  village,  glittering  in  the  noontide  beam — 

«  «  «  «  « 

Poetic  ardours  in  my  bosom  swell. 

Lone  wand'ring  by  the  hermit's  mossy  cell : 

The  sweeping  theatre  of  hanging  woods ; 

Th'  incessant  roar  of  headlong  tumbling  floods— 

«  «  «  «  « 

Here    Poesy   might  wake   her   heav'n-taught 

,      lyre, 
And  look  through  Nntnre  with  creative  fire ; 
Here,  to  the  wrongs  of  fate  half  reconcil'd. 
Misfortune's    lighten'd    steps    might    wander 

wild; 
And  Disappointment,  in  these  lonely  bounds, 
Find    balm    to    soothe    her    bitter  —  rankling 

wounds : 
Hore    heart-struck    Grief    might   heav'nward 

stretch  her  scan. 
And  iigur'd  Worth  forget  and  pardon  man. 

«  «  «  «  « 


Lxxxvn. 

WBITTKN   WITH   A   PBKCIL, 

STANDING  BY  THE  FALL  OF  FYER8, 

HSAE    LOCH-1IK«S 

[This  is  one  of  the  many  fine  scenes,  in  the  Celtic 
Parnassus  of  Osiinn :  but  when  Bums  saw  it,  the  High* 
land  passion  of  the  stream  was  abated,  foi  there  had 
been  no  rain  for  some  time  to  swell  and  send  it  pouring 
down  its  precipices  in  a  ytmy  wi>rthy  of  the  scene.  The 
descent  of  the  water  is  about  two  hundred  feet.  Ther^ 
is  another  fall  farther  up  the  stream,  very  wild  an  I 
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lavage,  oa  which  the  Fyers  makes  three  prodigious  leaps 
into  n  deep  golf  where  nothing  can  be  seen  for  the  whirl- 
ing foam  and  agitated  mist.] 

Among  the  heathy  hills  and  ragged  woods 
The  roaring  Fjrers  pours  his  mossy  floods ; 
Till  full  he  dashes  on  the  rocky  mounds, 
Where,  thro'  a  shapeless  breach,  his  stream  re- 
sounds. 
As  high  in  air  the  bursting  torrents  flow. 
As  deep-recoiling  surges  foam  below, 
Prone  down  the  rock  the  whitening  sheet  de- 
scends, 
And  Tlewless  Echo's  ear,  aatonish'd,  rends. 
Dim  seen,  through  rising  mists  and  ceaseless 

show'rs. 
The  hoary  cayem,  wide  surrounding,  low'rs. 
Still  thro'  the  gap  the  struggling  riyer  toils. 
And  still  below,  the  horrid  cauldron  boils — 


Lxxxym. 


POKTICAL  ADDBX88 

TO  MR.  W.  TYTLER, 

WITH  THS  PBKSBHT  OF  THK  BAXD'S  PICTirmS. 

pVhen  these  verses  were  written  there  was  mneb 
stately  Jncobitism  abont  Eklinburgh,  and  it  is  likely  that 
Tytler,  who  laboured  to  dispel  the  cloud  of  calumny 
which  hang  over  the  memory  of  Queen  Mary,  had  a 
bearing  that  way.  Taste  and  talent  have  now  descended 
in  tlie  Tytlers  through  three  generations:  an  uncommon 
event  in  families.  The  present  edition  of  the  Poem  has 
been  completed  from  the  original  in  the  poet's  hand- 
writing.] 

Rbvbrbd  defender  of  beauteous  Stuart, 
Of  Stuart,  a  name  once  respected, 

A  name,  which  to  love,  was  once  mark  of  a  true 
heart. 
But  now  'tis  despis'd  and  neglected. 

Tho'  something  like  moisture  conglobes  in  my  eye, 

Ijet  no  one  misdeem  me  disloyal ; 
A  poor  friendless  wand'rer  may  well  claim  a 
sigh, 

Still  more,  if  that  wand'rer  were  royaL 

My  fathers  that  name  have  rever'd  on  a  throne. 
My  fathers  have  fallen  to  right  it ; 

Those  fathers  would  spurn  their  degenerate  son. 
That  name  should  he  scoffingly  slight  it 


Still  in  prayers  for  King  Qeorge  I  most  heartily 
join,  H 

The  Queen  and  the  rest  of  the  gentry. 
Be  they  wise,  be  they  foolish,  is  nothing  of  mine ; 

Their  title's  avow'd  by  my  country. 

But  why  of  that  epocha  make  such  a  fuss. 

That  gave  us  th'  Electoral  stem ! 
If  bringing  them  over  was  lucky  for  us, 

I'm  sure  'twas  as  lucky  for  them. 

But  loyalty  truce !  we're  on  dangerous  ground, 
Who  knows  how  the  fashionis  may  alter  T 

The  doctrine,  to-day,  that  is  loyalty  sound, 
To-morrow  may  bring  us  a  halter. 

I  send  you  a  trifle,  the  head  of  a  bard, 

A  trifle  scarce  worthy  your  care ; 
But  accept  it,  good  Sir,  as  a  mark  of  regard. 

Sincere  as  a  saint's  dying  prayer. 

Now  life's  chilly  evening  dim  shades  on  your  eye, 
And  ushers  the  long  dreary  night ; 

But  you,  like  the  star  that  athwart  gilds  the  sky, 
Tour  course  to  the  latest  is  bright. 
«  *  «  «  « 


LXXXIX. 

WBITTBN   IK 

FRIARS-CARSE   HERMITAGE, 

ON   THB   BANKS   OF   NITH. 

Jvas,  1788. 

[first  COPT.] 

[The  interleaved  volume  presented  by  Bums  to  Dr. 
Geddes,  has  enabled  me  to  present  the  reader  with  the 
rough  draught  of  this  truly  beautiful  Poem,  the  first- 
fruits  perhaps  of  his  intercourse  with  the  muses  of  Nith* 
■ade.] 

Thou  whom  chance  may  hither  lead. 
Be  thou  clad  in  russet  weed. 
Be  thou  deck'd  in  silken  stole, 
Grave  these  maxims  on  thy  soul. 
Life  is  but  a  day  at  most. 
Sprung  from  night,  in  darkness  lost*. 
Day,  how  rapid  in  its  flight — 
Day,  how  few  must  see  the  night ; 
Hope  not  sunshine  every  hour. 
Fear  not  clouds  will  always  lower. 
Happiness  is  but  a  name, 
Make  content  and  ease  thy  aiai. 
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Ambition  is  a  meteor  gleam ; 

Fame,  a  restless  idle  dream : 

Pleasures,  insects  on  the  wing 

Bound  Peace,  the  tenderest  flower  of  Spring ; 

Those  that  sip  the  dew  alone, 

Make  tlie  butterflies  thy  own ; 

Those  that  would  the  bloom  deTour, 

Crush  the  locusts — save  the  flower. 

For  the  future  be  prepared,  • 

Guard  wherever  thou  canst  guard ; 

But,  thy  utmost  duly  done, 

Welcome  what  thou  canst  not  shun. 

Follies  past,  giye  thou  to  air, 

Make  their  consequence  thy  care : 

Keep  the  name  of  man  in  mind, 

And  dishonour  not  thy  kind. 

Beverence  with  lowly  heart 

Him  whose  wondrous  work  thou  art ; 

Keep  His  goodness  still  in  yiew, 

Thy  trust — and  thy  example,  too. 

Stranger,  go !  HeaTen  be  thy  guide ! 
Quod  the  Beadsman  on  Nithside. 


XO. 

WRITTIV   IV 

FBIABS-CABSE  HEBMITAGE, 

ON    MITHSIDB. 
DSCKMBSX,  1788. 

[Of  this  Po«in  Burnt  thought  lo  well  that  he  gave 
away  many  copies  in  hia  own  handwriting :  I  have  seen 
three.  When  corrected  to  his  mind,  and  the  manuecripta 
■bowed  many  changes  nnd  corrections,  he  published  it 
in  the  new  edition  of  his  Poems  as  it  stands  in  this  second 
eopy.  Tlie  little  Hermitage  where  these  lines  were 
written,  stood  in  a  lonely  plantation  belonging  to  the 
estate  of  Prtars-Carse,  and  close  to  the  march-dyke  of 
EUislnnd;  a  small  dnor  in  the  fence,  of  which  the  poet 
bad  the  key,  admitted  him  at  pleasure,  and  there  he  found 
seclusitm  such  as  he  liked,  with  flowers  and  shrubs  all 
around  him.  The  first  twelve  lines  of  the  Poem  were 
engraved  neatly  on  one  of  the  window-panes,  by  the 
diamo^  pencil  of  the  bard.  On  Riddel's  death,  the 
Hermitage  was  alltiwed  to  go  quietly  to  decay :  I  remem- 
ber in  1803  turning  tvro  outlyer  stots  out  of  the  interior.] 

Thou  whom  chance  may  hither  lead. 
Be  thou  clad  in  russet  weed. 
Be  thou  deck*d  in  silken  stole. 
Grave  these  counsels  on  thy  soul. 

Life  is  but  a  day  at  most, 

IPprung  from  night,  in  darkness  lost; 


Hope  not  sunshine  eT*ry  hour. 
Fear  not  clouds  will  always  lour. 
As  Touth  and  Love  with  sprightly  danoa 
Beneath  thy  morning  star  adyance. 
Pleasure  with  her  siren  air 
May  delude  the  thoughtless  pair : 
Let  Prudence  bless  eigoyment's  cup, 
Then  raptured  sip,  and  sip  it  up. 

As  thy  day  grows  warm  and  high, 

Life's  meridian  flaming  nigh. 

Dost  thou  spurn  the  humble  Tale  T 

Life's  proud  summits  would'st  thou  scale* 

Check  thy  climbing  step,  elate, 

EtIIs  lurk  in  felon  wait : 

Dangers,  eagle-pinion'd,  bold. 

Soar  around  each  cliffy  hold. 

While  cheerful  peace,  with  linnet  song. 

Chants  the  lowly  dells  among. 

As  tlie  shades  of  evening  close, 

Beck'ning  thee  to  long  repose ; 

As  life  itself  becomes  disease, 

Seek  the  chimney-nook  of  ease. 

There  ruminate,  with  sober  thought. 

On  all  thou'st  seen,  and  heard,  and  wrought; 

And  teach  the  sportive  younkers  round, 

Saws  of  experience,  sage  and  sound.  4 

Say,  man's  true  genuine  estimate, 

The  grand  criterion  of  his  fate, 

Is  not — Art  thou  high  or  low  T 

Did  thy  fortune  ebb  or  flow  7 

Wast  thou  cottager  or  king  7 

Peer  or  peasant  ? — no  such  thing ! 

Did  many  talents  gild  thy  span  7 

Or  frugal  nature  grudge  thee  one  7 

Tell  them,  and  press  it  on  their  mind. 

As  thou  thyself  must  shortly  find. 

The  smile  or  frown  of  awful  Heav'n, 

To  virtue  or  to  vice  is  g;iy*n. 

Say,  to  be  just,  and  kind,  and  wise. 

There  solid  self-enjoyment  lies ; 

That  foolish,  selfish,  faithless  ways 

Lead  to  the  wretched,  vile,  and  base 

Thus,  resigned  and  quiet,  creep 

To  the  bed  of  lasting  sleep ; 

Sleep,  whence  thou  shalt  ne'er  awake. 

Night,  where  dawn  shall  never  break. 

Till  future  life,  future  no  more, 

To  light  and  joy  the  good  restore. 

To  light  and  joy  unknown  before. 

Stranger,  go !  Hea'vn  be  thy  guide  t 
Quod  the  beadsman  of  Nithside 
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xoi. 

TO  CAPTAIN  RIDDEL, 

OF  GLBNRIDDEL. 
BXTVCPOmX  LllfZS  ON  EXT VB NINO  ▲  NXWtPAPSK. 

[Captain  Riddel,  the  Laird  of  Friara-Carae,  waa 
Barns'a  neighbour,  at  EUiHland  :  he  waa  a  kind,  hoapi- 
table  mnn,  and  a  good  antiquary.  The  <*Newa  and 
Review"  which  he  aent  to  the  poet  contained,  I  have 
heard,  aoroe  aharp  atrictarea  on  hia  worka:  Bama,  with 
hia  uau  il  atrong  aenae,  aet  the  proper  value  upon  all 
eontempomry  criticism;  geniua,  he  knew,  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  folly  or  the  malice  of  all  such  narceleaa 
**  chippera  and  hewera.''  He  demanded  trial  by  hia  pcera, 
•nd  where  were  auch  to  be  found  ?] 

EUialand,  Monday  Evening. 
Your  news  and  review,  Sir,  Fve  read  through 
and  through.  Sir, 
With  little  admiring  or  blaming ; 
The  papers  are  barren  of  home-news  oi*  foreign, 
No  murders  or  rapes  worth  the  naming. 

Our  friends,  the  reviewers,  those  chippers  and 
hewers. 

Are  judges  of  mortar  and  stone,  Sir, 
But  of  meet  or  unmeet  in  tifahrie  complete, 

m  boldly  pronounce  thej  are  none,  Sir. 

Mj  goose-quill  too  rude  is  to  tell  all  jour  good- 
ness 

Bestowed  on  jour  servant,  the  Poet ; 
Would  to  God  I  had  one  like  a  beam  of  the  sun. 

And  then  all  the  world.  Sir,  should  know  it  1 


XCII. 
A  MOTHER'S   LAMENT 

FOK  THS  DXATH  Or  HXE  aOH. 

[**  T*he  Mother*a  Lament,'*  aaya  the  poet,  in  a  copy  of 
the  versea  now  before  me,  <*  waa  composed  partly  with 
a  view  to  Mra.  Fergnaaon  of  Craigdarroch,  and  partly  to 
the  worthy  patroness  of  my  early  unknown  moae,  Mra. 
Stewart,  of  Afion.**] 

Fatb  gave  the  word,  the  arrow  sped. 

And  pierc*d  mj  darling's  heart , 
And  with  him  all  the  joys  are  fled 

Life  can  to  me  impart. 
By  cruel  hands  the  sapling  drops. 

In  dust  dishonoured  laid : 
80  fell  the  pride  of  all  mj  hopes, 

My  age's  future  shade. 


The  mother-linnet  in  the  brake 

Bewails  her  ravish'd  ^oung ; 
So  I,  for  my  lost  darling's  sake. 

Lament  the  live  day  long. 
Death,  oft  I've  fear'd  thy  fatal  blow, 

Now,  fond  I  bare  my  breast, 
0,  do  thou  kindly  lay  me  low 

With  him  I  love,  at  rest ! 


XCIII. 

FIRST   KPISTLI 

TO  ROBERT  GRAHAM,   ESQ. 

OF  FINTEAT. 

«  _ 

[In  hia  manuscript  copy  of  this  Epiatle  the  poet 
**  accompanying  a  roquest."  What  the  Request  was  the 
letter  which  enclosed  it  relates.  Graham  waa  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  Excise  in  Scotland,  and  had  promiaed 
Bums  a  situation  as  exciseman:  for  this  the  poet  had 
qualified  himself;  and  as  he  began  to  dread  that  farming 
would  be  unprofitable,  he  wrote  to  remind  his  patron  of 
his  promise,  and  requested  to  be  appointed  to  a  division 
in  hia  own  neighbourhood.  He  was  appointed  in  due 
time:  his  division  was  extensive,  and  included  ten 
parishes.] 

When  Nature  her  great  master-piece  designed. 
And  fram'd  her  last,  best  work,  the  human  mind. 
Her  eye  intent  on  all  the  mazy  plan. 
She  form'd  of  various  parts  the  various  man. 

Then  first  she  calls  the  useful  many  forth ; 
Plain  plodding  industry,  and  sober  worth : 
Thence  peasants,  farmers,  native  sons  of  earth, 
And  merchandise'  whole  genus  take  their  birth : 
Each  prudent  cit  a  warm  existence  finds. 
And  all  mechanics*  many-apron'd  kinds. 
Some  other  rarer  sorts  are  wanted  yet. 
The  lead  and  buoy  are  needful  to  the  net ; 
The  caput  mortuum  of  gross  desires 
Makes  a  material  for  mere  knights  and  squires ; 
The  martial  phosphorus  is  taught  to  flow, 
She  kneads  the  lumpish  philosophic  dough. 
Then  marks  th'  unyielding  mass  with  grave  de* 

signs. 
Law,  physic,  politics,  and  deep  divines : 
Last,  she  sublimes  th'  Aurora  of  the  poles, 

j  The  flashing  elements  of  female  souls. 

I 

I  The  order'd  sygtem  fair  before  her  stood, 
;  Nature,  wellpleas'd,  pronounc'd  it  very  good; 
But  ere  she  gave  creating  labour  o'er, 
Half-Jest,  she  tried  one  curious  labour  more. 

i . — 
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9ome  ipumy,  fierj,  ignufaluua  matter, 
Bach  S8  the  slightest  breath  of  air  might  scat- 
ter; 
With  arch  alacrity  and  conscious  glee 
(Natur:  may  have  her  whim  as  well  as  we, 
Hei  H.'#garth-art  perhaps  she  meant  to  bhow  it) 
She  forms  the  thing,  and  christens  it — a  Poet. 
Creature  tho'  oft  the  prey  of  care  and  sorrow, 
When  blest  to-day,  unmindful  of  to-morrow. 
A  being  form'd  t* amuse  his  graver  friends, 
Admir'd  and  prais'd — and  there  the  homage 

ends: 
A  mortal  quite  unfit  for  fortune's  strife, 
Yet  oft  the  sport  of  all  the  ills  of  life ; 
Prone  to  enjoy  each  pleasure  riches  give, 
Yet  haply  wanting  wherewithal  to  live ; 
Longing  to  wipe  each  tear,  to  heal  each  groan. 
Yet  frequent  all  unheeded  in  his  own. 

But  honest  Nature  is  not  quite  a  Turk, 

She  laugh'd   at  first,  then  felt  for  her  poor 

work. 
Pitying  the  propless  climber  of  mankind. 
She  cast  about  a  standard  tree  to  find ; 
And,  to  support  his  helpless  woodbine  state. 
Attached  him  to  the  generous  truly  great, 
A  title,  and  the  only  one  I  claim. 
To  lay  strong  hold  for  help  on  bounteous  Graham. 

Pity  the  tuneful  muses'  hapless  train. 
Weak,  timid  landsmen  on  life's  ctormy  main  I 
Their  hearts  no  selfish  stern  absorbent  stuff, 
That  never  gives — tho'  humbly  takes  enough ; 
The  little  fate  allows,  they  share  as  soon, 
Unlike   sage   proverb'd  wisdom's    hard-wrung 

boon. 
The  world  were  blest  did  bliss  on  them  depend. 
Ah,   that   **the  friendly  e'er  should  want  a 

friend!" 
Let  prudence  number  o'er  each  sturdy  son 
Who  life  and  wisdom  at  one  race  begun. 
Who  feel  by  reason  and  who  give  by  rule, 
(Instinct's  a  brute,  and  sentiment  a  fool !) 
Who  make  poor  tciU  do  wait  upon  Z  should — 
We  own  they're  prudent,  but  who  feels  they're 

good? 
Yo  wise  ones,  hence !  ye  hurt  the  social  eye ! 
God's  image  rudely  etch'd  on  base  alloy  ! 
But  come  ye  who  the  godlike  pleasure  know, 
Heaven's  attribute  distinguished — to  bestow  I 
Whose  arms  of  love  would  grasp  the  humiMi  race : 
Come  thou  who  giv'st  with  all  a  courtier's  grace ; 
Friend  of  my  life,  true  patron  of  my  rhymes  ! 
Prop  of  v^r  dearest  hopes  for  future  times. 


Why  shrinks  my  soul  half  blushing,  half  afraid. 
Backward,  abash'd  to  ask  thy  friendly  aid? 
I  know  my  need,  I  know  thy  giving  hand, 
I  crave  thy  friendship  at  thy  kind  command ; 
Put  there  are  such  who  court  the  tuneful  nine — 
Heavens!    should    the  branded  character    be 

mine  I 
Whose    verse   in   manhood's    pride   sublimely 

flows. 
Yet  vilest  reptiles  in  their  begging  prose. 
Mark,  how  their  lofty  independent  spirit 
Soars  on  the  spuming  wing  of  injur'd  merit  I 
Seek  not  the  proofs  in  private  life  to  find ; 
Pity  the  best  of  words  should  be  but  wind ! 
So  to  heaven's  gates  the  lark's  shrill  song  as- 
cends. 
But  hovelling  on  the  earth  the  carol  ends. 
In  all  the  clam'rous  cry  of  starving  want. 
They  dun  benevolence  with  shameless  front: 
Oblige  them,  patronize  their  tinsel  lays, 
They  persecute  you  all  your  future  days ! 
Ere  my  poor  soul  such  deep  damnation  stain, 
My  homy  fist  assume  the  plough  again  ; 
The  pie-bald  jacket  let  me  patch  once  more ; 
On  eighteen-pence  a  week  I've  liv'd  before. 
Tho',  thanks  to  Heaven,  I  dare  even  that  last 

shift! 
I  trust,  meantime,  my  boon  is  in  thy  gift : 
That,  plac'd  by  thee  upon  the  wish'd-for  height. 
Where,  man  and  nature  fairer  in  her  sight, 
My  muse  may  imp  her  wing  for  some  sublimei 
flight. 


xcnr. 

ON   THB   DEATH   OF 

SIR  JAMES   HUNTER   BLAIR. 

[I  found  these  lines  written  with  a  pencil  in  one  of 
Burn**!  memoranduro-booke :  he  mid  he  hud  just  coin- 
poeed  them,  and  pencilled  them  down  lest  they  should 
escape  from  his  memory.  They  differed  in  nothing  from 
the  printed  copy  of  the  first  Liverpool  e<lition.  That 
they  are  by  Burns  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  though  ihey 
were,  1  kn6 jf  not  for  what  reason,  excluded  from  several 
editions  of  the  Posthumous  Works  of  the  poet.] 

The  lamp  of  day,  with  ill-presaging  glare, 
Dim,  cloudy,  sunk  beneath  the  western  wave ; 

Th'  inconstant  blast  howl'd  thro*  the  darkening 
air. 
And  hollow  whistled  in  the  rocky  cave. 
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Lone  as  I  wandered  by  each  cliff  and  dell. 
Once  the  lov'd haunts  of  Scotia*8  royal  train;* 

Or  mus*d  where  limpid  streams  once  hallow'd 
well,« 
Or  muuld'ring  ruins  mark  the  sacred  fane.' 

Th*  increasing  blast  roared  round  the  beetling 
rocks, 
The  clouds,  swift-wing'd,  flew  o'er  the  starry 
sky, 
The  groaning  trees  untimely  shed  their  locks, 
And  shooting  meteors  caught  the  startled  eye. 

The  paly  moon  rose  in  the  livid  east. 
And  'mong  the  cliffr  disclosed  a  stately  form, 

In  weeds  of  woe  that  ft-antio  beat  her  breast. 
And  miz*d  her  wailings  with  the  raying  storm. 

Wild  to  my  heart  the  filial  pulses  glow, 
'Twas  Caledonia's  trophied  shield  I  yiew'd : 

Her  form  majesUo  droop'd  in  pensive  woe, 
The  lightning  of  her  eye  in  tears  imbued. 

Revers'd  that  spear,  redoubtable  in  war, 
Reclined  that  banner,  erst  in  fields  unfurlM, 

That  like  a  deathful  meteor  gleam'd  afar. 
And    brav'd    the   mighty  monarchs   of  the 
world. — 

**  My  patriot  son  fills  an  untimely  grave  !*' 
With  accents  wild  and  lifted  arms — she  cried ; 

"  Low  lied  the  hand  that  oft  was  stretch'd  to  save, 
'*  Low  lies  the  heart  that  swelled  with  honest 
pride. 

"  A  weeping  country  joins  a  widow's  tear. 
The  helpless  poor  mix  with  the  orphan's  cry; 

The  drooping  arts  surround  their  patron's  bier. 
And  grateful  science  heaves  the  heart-felt  sigh ! 

*'  I  saw  my  sons  resume  their  ancient  fire ; 

I  saw  fair  freedom's  blossoms  richly  blow : 
But  ah !  how  hope  is  bom  but  to  expire  I 

Relentless  fate  has  laid  their  guardian  low. 

**  My  patriot  falls,  but  shall  he  lie  unsung. 
While  empty  greatness  saves  a  worthless  name ! 

No ;  every  muse  shall  join  her  tuneful  tongue, 
And  future  ages  hear  his  growing  fame. 

"  And  I  will  join  a  mother's  tender  cares, 
Thro'  future  times  to  make  his  virtues  last; 

That  distant  years  may  boast  of  other  Blairs!" — 
She  said,  and  vanish'd  with  the  sweeping  blast. 

- —  

I  Tne  King's  Park,  at^Holyrood-hoase. 
S  St.  Anthony's  Well. 


XCV. 

EPISTLE  TO  HUGH  PARKER. 

[This  little  lively,  biting  epistle  wns  addressed  to  ons 
of  the  poet's  Kilinnrni>ck  compnninns.  Hugh  Parker 
was  the  brother  of  Williiim  Parker,  one  of  the  snb* 
seniors  to  the  Edinburgh  edition  of  Burns's  Poems:  hs 
has  been  dead  many  yeurs  :  the  Epistle  «vns  recoveied, 
luckily,  from  his  papers,  and  printed  fo  the  fiist  time  la 
1834.] 

In  this  strange  land,  this  uncouth  clime, 
A  land  unknown  to  prose  or  rhyme ; 
Where  words  ne'er  crost  the  muse's  heckles 
Nor  limpet  in  poetic  shackles : 
A  land  that  prose  did  never  view  it. 
Except  when  drunk  he  stacher't  thro'  it. 
Here,  ambush'd  by  the  chimla  cheek, 
Hid  in  an  atmosphere  of  reek, 
I  hear  a  wheel  thrum  i'  the  neuk, 
I  hear  it — for  in  vain  I  leuk. — 
The  red  peat  gleams,  a  fiery  kernel, 
Enhusked  by  a  fog  infernal : 
Here,  for  my  wonted  rhyming  raptures, 
I  sit  and  count  my  sins  by  chapters ; 
For  life  and  spunk  like  ither  Christians, 
I'm  dwindled  down  to  mere  existence, 
Wi'  nae  converse  but  Gallowa'  bodies, 
Wi'  nae  kend  face  but  Jenny  Qeddes.* 
Jenny,  my  Pegasean  pride ! 
Bowie  she  saunters  down  Nithside, 
And  ay  a  westlin  leuk  she  throws. 
While  tears  hap  o'er  her  auld  brown  nose  I 
VTas  it  for  this,  wi'  canny  care,  . 
Thou  bure  the  bard  through  many  a  shire  f 
At  -howes  or  hillocks  never  stumbled, 
And  late  or  early  never  grumbled  ? — 
0  had  I  power  like  inclination, 
I'd  heexe  thee  up  a  constellation, 
To  canter  with  the  Sagitarre, 
Or  loup  the  ecliptic  like  a  bar ; 
Or  turn  the  pole  like  any  arrow ; 
Or,  when  auld  Phoebus  bids  good-morrow, 
Bown  the  zodiac  urge  the  race. 
And  cast  dirt  on  his  godship's  face ; 
For  I  could  lay  my  bread  and  kail 
He'd  ne'er  cost  saut  upo'  thy  tail. — 
Wi'  a'  this  care  and  a'  this  grief, 
"^  And  sma,'  sma'  pros|>ect  of  relief. 
And  nought  but  peat  reek  i*  my  head. 
How  can  I  write  what  ye  can  read  f — 
Tarb<)}ton,  twenty-fourth  o'  June, 
Ye'll  fin  i  me  in  a  better  tune ; 

•  8i.  Antboay's  Cliap«l. 
^Hiflinara. 
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Bat  till  we  meet  and  weet  our  whistle, 
T«k  this  excuse  for  nae  epistle. 

ROBBKT   BUBHS. 


XCVI. 

LINES 
mraroKD  to  n  writtsx  uhdu 

A  NOBLE  EARL'S  PICTURE. 

[Bonu  placed  the  portraita  of  Dr.  Blackiuck  and  the 
Earl  of  Gleneaira,  over  bit  parlour  chimney-piece  at 
Bllislaiid :  beneath  the  head  of  the  latter  be  wrote  aorae 
veraes,  which  he  aent  to  the  Earl,  and  requested  leave  to 
make  poblic.  Thia  leema  to  have  been  refuted ;  and,  aa 
the  veraea  were  Uiat  for  yeara,  it  waa  believed  they  were 
destroyed :  a  rough  copy,  however,  is  preserved,  and  ia 
BOW  in  the  aafe  keeping  of  the  Earl's  name-aon.  Major 
Jamea  Gleneairn  Buma.  James  Cunningham,  Earl  of 
Gleneaim,  died  :20th  January,  1791,  aged  42  yeara :  he  waa 
ncceeded  by  hia  only  and  childleaa  brother,  with  whom 
*hja  ancient  race  waa  cloaed.] 

Whose  is  that  noble  dauntless  brow  f 

And  whose  that  eye  of  fire  ? 
And  whose  that  generous  princely  mien. 

E'en  rooted  foes  admire  ? 
Stranger !  to  justly  show  that  brow, 

And  mark  that  eye  of  fire, 
Would  take  Hit  hand,  whose  yemal  tints 

His  other  works  inspire. 

Bright  as  a  cloudless  summer  sun, 
With  stately  port  he  moves ; 

His  guardian  seraph  eyes  with  awe 
The  noble  ward  he  loves — 

Among  th'  illustrious  Scottish  sons 
That  chief  thou  may'st  discern ; 

Mark  Scotia's  fond  returning  eye- 
It  dwells  upon  Qlencairn. 


xcvn. 

ELEGY 
ON  THE  YEAR  1788 
4KETCH. 


[Thia  Poevuwas  first  printed  by  Stewart,  in  1801.  The 
•oet  loved  to  indulge  in  such  aarcastic  aullies:  it  Is  full 
»f  character,  and  reflecta  a  distinct  image  of  Uioae  yeaaty 
/.mea.] 


Foa  Lords  or  Kings  I  dinna  mourn, 
C*en  let  them  die — for* that  they're  bom, 


But  oh!  prodigious  to  reflec* ! 
A  Towmont,  Sirs,  is  gane  to  wreck  I 
0  Eighty-eight,  in  thy  sma'  space 
What  dire  events  ha'e  taken  place  I 
Of  what  enjoyments  thou  hast  reft  us  I 
In  what  a  pickle  thou  hast  left  us ! 

The  Spanish  empire's  tint  a-head. 
An'  mj  auld  teethless  Bawtie's  dead ; 
The  tulsie's  sair  'tween  Pitt  and  Fox, 
And  our  guid  wife's  wee  birdie  cocks ; 
The  tane  is  ^ame,  a  bluidie  devil. 
But  to  the  hen-birds  unco  civil : 
The  tither's  something  dour  o'  treadin', 
But  better  stuff  ne'er  claw'd  a  midden — 
Ye  ministers,  come  mount  the  pu'pit, 
An'  cry  till  ye  be  hearse  an'  roupet, 
For  Eighty-eight  he  wish'd  you  weel, 
An'  gied  you  a'  baith  gear  an'  meal ; 
E'en  mony  a  plack,  and  mony  a  peck, 
Ye  ken  yoursels,  for  little  feck  1 

• 

Ye  bonnie  lasses,  dight  your  e'en. 
For  some  o'  you  ha'e  tint  a  frien' ; 
In  Eighty-eight,  ye  ken,  was  ta'en. 
What  ye'll  ne'er  ha'e  to  gie  again. 

Observe  the  very  nowt  an'  sheep. 

How  dowf  and  dowie  now  they  creep ; 

Nay,  even  the  yirth  itsel'  does  cry. 

For  Embro'  wells  are  grutten  dry. 

0  Eighty*  nine,  thou's  but  a  bairn, 

An'  no  owre  auld,  I  hope,  to  learn ! 

Thou  beardless  boy,  I  pray  tak'  care. 

Thou  now  has  got  thy  daddy's  chair, 

Nae  hand-cuff'd,  mizl'd,  hap-shackl'd  Regen^ 

But,  like  himsel'  a  ftill  free  agent. 

Be  sure  ye  follow  out  the  plan 

Nae  waur  than  he  did,  honest  man ! 

As  muckle  better  as  ye  can. 

January  1,  1780. 


xcvni. 

ADDRESS   TO  THE    TOOTHACHE. 

[«<  I  had  intended,'*  aaya  Bums  to  Creech,  30th  May, 
1789,  "  to  have  troubled  you  with  a  long  letter,  hut  at 
present  the  delightful  aenaation  of  an  omnipotent  tooth- 
ache so  engniases  all  my  inner  mnn,  as  to  put  it  out  of  my 
power  even  to  write  nonaenae.**  The  poetic  Address  to  the 
Toothache  seema  to  belong  to  this  period.] 

Mr  curse  upon  thy  venom'd  stang, 
That  shoots  my  tortur'd  gums  alang; 
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Aad  thro'  my  lugs  gies  mony  a  twang, 

Wi*  gnawing  yengeanoe ; 

Tearing  my  nerves  wi'  bitter  pang, 

Like  racking  engines  I 

VHien  fevers  bum,  or  ague  ftreexes, 
RheumaUcs  gnaw*  or  cholic  squeexes ; 
Our  neighbours'  sympathy  may  ease  us, 

Wi'  pitying  moan ; 
But  thee— thou  hell  o'  a'  diseases, 

Ay  mocks  our  groan  I 

A  down  my  beard  the  slavers  trickle  I 
I  kick  the  wee  stools  o'er  the  mickle, 
As  round  the  fire  the  giglets  keckle, 

To  see  me  loup ; 
While,  raving  mad,  I  wish  a  heckle 

Were  in  their  doup. 

0'  a'  the  num'rous  human  dools, 

111  har'sts,  daft  bargains,  cutty-stools, 

Or  worthy  fHends  rak'd  i'  the  mools. 

Sad  sight  to  see ! 
The  tricks  o'  knaves,  or  fash  o'  fools. 

Thou  bears't  the  gree. 

Where'er  that  place  be  priests  ca'  hell, 
Whence  a'  the  tones  o'  mis'ry  yell. 
And  ranked  plagues  their  numbers  tell. 

In  dreadfu'  raw. 
Thou,  Toothache,  surely  bear'st  the  bell 

Amang  them  a' ! 

O  thou  grim  mischief-making  chiel. 
That  gars  the  notes  of  discord  squeel, 
Till  daft  mankind  aft  dance  a  reel 

In  gore  a  shoe-thick  I— 
Gie'  a'  the  faes  o'  Scotland's  weal 

A  towmond's  Toothache. 


XOIX. 
ODE 

SAO&ID   TO   TBI    MIMO&T    Of 

MRS.   OSWALD, 
or  AVCHurcaviTi. 

[The  origin  of  this  harth  effusion  thowi  ande^  what 
0Mling»  Burnt  eometiniet  wrote.  He  %inu,  he  eaye,  on 
%*%  way  to  Ayrahire,  one  atormy  day  in  Jananr)',  and  had 
made  himteircorafortablef  in  spite  of  the  annw-dhfl,  over 
a  amolcittg  bowl,  at  an  inn  at  the  S>inquhar,  when  in 
Wheeled  the  whole  funeral  pageantry  of  Mra.  Otwald. 


He  was  obliged  to  mount  hit  horae  and  ride  for  quarteis 
to  New  Cumnocic,  where,  over  a  good  fire,  he  penned,  is 
hit  very  ungallant  indignation,  the  Ode  to  the  lady's  me- 
mory.   He  lived  to  think  better  of  the  name.] 

DwELLKR  in  yon  dungeon  dark. 
Hangman  of  creation,  mark ! 
Who  in  widow-weeds  appears. 
Laden  with  unhonoured  years. 
Noosing  with  care  a  bursting  purse, 
Baited  with  many  a  deadly  curse  ? 

STBOPHK. 

View  the  wither'd  beldam's  face- 
Can  thy  keen  inspection  trace 
Aught  of  Humanity's  sweet  melting  grace  f 
Note  that  eye,  'Us  rheum  o'erflows. 
Pity's  flood  there  never  rose. 
See  these  hands,  ne'er  stretch'd  to  save, 
Hands  that  took — but  never  gave. 
Keeper  of  Mammon's  iron  chest, 
Lo,  there  she  goes,  unpitied  and  unblest 
She  goes,  but  not  to  realms  of  everlasting  restl 

▲NTISTBOPHB. 

Plunderer  of  armies,  lift  thine  eyes, 

(Awhile  forbear,  ye  tort'ring  fiends ;) 

Seest  thou  whose  step,  unwilling  hither  bends  ? 

No  fallen  angel,  hurl'd  from  upper  skies ; 

'Tis  thy  trusty  quondam  mate, 

Doom'd  to  share  thy  fiery  fate, 

She,  tardy,  hell-ward  plies. 

KPODI. 

And  are  they  of  no  more  avail. 

Ten  thousand  glitt'ring  pounds  a-year  ? 

In  other  worlds  can  Mammon  fail, 

Omnipotent  as  he  is  here  f 

0,  bitter  mock'ry  of  the  pompous  bier. 

While  down  the  wretched  vital  part  is  driv'n  I 

The  cave-lodg'd  beggar,  with  a  conscience  clear, 

Expires  in  rags,  unknown,  and  goes  to  Heav'n. 


0. 

ntAQMSNT  UrSORIBKD 

TO  THERIGHTHON.   C.   J.   POX. 

[It  wat  late  in  life  before  Bums  began  to  think  very 
highly  of  Fox :  he  had  hitherto  spoken  of  him  rather  as 
a  rattler  of  dice,  and  a  frequenter  of  soft  company,  that 
as  a  statesman.    As  his  hopes  from  the  Tories  vanished 


kB  btfna  to  think  of  the  Whigs:  the  first  did  nothing, 
■ad  the  latter  held  oat  hopes;  and  as  hope,  he  said,  was 
the  rtordial  of  the  homan  heart,  he  continued  to  hope  on.] 

How  wisdom  and  folly  meet,  mix,  and  unite ; 
How  virtae  and  rice  blend  their  black  yid  their 

white; 
How  genius,  th'  illustrious  father  of  fiction, 
Confounds  rule    and   law,   reconciles    contra- 
diction— 
I  sing :  if  these  mortals,  the  critics,  should  bustle, 
I  care  not,  not  I — ^let  the  critics  go  whistle  I 

But  now  for  a  patron,  whose  name  and  whose 

glory 
At  once  may  illustrate  and  honour  my  story. 

Thou  first  of  our  orators,  first  of  our  wits ; 
Yet  whose  parts  and  acquirements  seem  mere 

lucky  hits ; 
With  knowledge  so  Tast,  and  with  judgment  so 

strong. 
No  man  with  the  half  of  'em  e'er  went  far  wrong ; 
With  passions  so  potent,  and  fancies  so  bright. 
No  man  with  the  half  of  'em  e'er  went  quite 

right;— 
A  sorry,  poor  misbegot  son  of  the  muses. 
For  using  thy  name  offers  fifty  excuses. 

Good  L— d,  what  is  man?  for  as  simple  he 

looks, 
Do  but  try  to  deyelope  his  hooks  and  his  crooks ; 
With  his  depths  and  his  shallows,  his  good  and 

his  evil. 
All  in  all  he's  a  problem  must  puzzle  the  deril. 

On  his  one  ruling  passion  Sir  Pope  hugely  la- 
bours. 

That,  like  th'  old  Hebrew  walking-switch,  eats 
up  its  neighbours ; 

Mankind  are  his  show-box — a  friend,  would  you 
know  him  ? 

Pull  the  string,  ruling  passion  the  picture  will 
show  him. 

What  pity,  in  rearing  so  beauteous  a  system. 

One  trifling  particular,  truth,  should  have  miss'd 
him ; 

For  spite  of  his  fine  theoretic  positions, 

Mankind  is  a  science  defies  definitions. 

Bome  sort  all  our  qualities  each  to  its  tribe. 
And  think  human  nature  they  truly  describe ; 
Have  you  found  this,  or  t'other?  there's  more 

in  the  wind, 
As  by  one  drunken  fellow  his  comrades  you'll 

find. 


But  such  is  the  flaw,  or  the  depth  of  the  plan, 
In  the  make  of  that  wonderful  creature,  call'd 

man. 
No  two  Tirtues,  whatever  relation  they  claim, 
Nor  even  two  different  shades  of  the  same. 
Though  like  as  was  ever  twin  brother  to  brother. 
Possessing  the  one  shall  imply  you've  the  other. 

But  truce  with  abstraction;  and  truce  with  a 

muse. 
Whose  rhymes  you'll  perhaps.  Sir,  ne'er  deign 

to  peruse: 
Will  you  leave  your  justings,  your  jars,  and  your 

quarrels. 
Contending  with  Billy  for  proud-nodding  laurels. 
My  muoh-honour'd  Patron,  believe  your  poor 

poe|, 
Tour  courage  much  more  than  your  prudence 

you  show  it ; 
In  vain  with  Squire  Billy,  for  laurels  you  struggle. 
He'll  have  them  by  fair  trade,  if  not,  he  will 

smuggle ; 
Not  cabinets  even  of  kings  would  conceal  'em. 
He'd  up  the  back-stairs,  and  by  0 —  he  would 

steal  'em. 
Then  feats  like  Squire  Billy's  you  ne'er  can 

achieve  'em ; 
It  is  not,  outdo  him,  the  task  is,  out-thieve  him. 


CI. 


ON    SIEINO 

A  WOUNDED   HARE 

LIMP   BT   m, 
WHICH  ▲  FSLLOW  HAD  7VflT    SHOT. 

[This  Poem  Is  fonnaeo  on  fact.  A  yonng  raan  of  the 
name  of  Thomwm  told  roe— qaite  uncoitscfttua  of  the 
existence  of  the  Poem — that  while  Burns  lived  nt  Ellia- 
land — he  shot  at  and  hurt  a  hare,  which  in  the  twilight 
Mras  feeding  on  his  father's  wheat-bread.  TJie  pee'.;  on 
observing  the  hare  come  bleeding  past  him,  "  W)is  ia 
great  wrath,"  said  Thomson,  "and  cursed  me,  ar.4  -ai*! 
little  hindered  him  from  throwing  me  into  the  Nit^  ;  tul 
he  wns  nhle  enough  to  do  it,  though  I  whs  both  >oung 
and  stnmg."  The  boor  of  Nithside  did  nnt  one  the  hare 
worse  than  the  critical  Dr.  Oregor)*,  of  Edinburgh,  used 
the  Poem:  when  Rums  rend  his  remarks  he  said,  '*  Cr^ 
gory  is  a  good  man,  but  he  crucifies  roe  !"] 

Inhum.vn  man  !  curse  on  thy  barb'rous  art. 
And  blasted  be  thy  murder-aiming  eye ; 
May  never  pity  soothe  thee  with  a  sigh. 

Nor  ever  pleasure  i(lad  thy  cruel  heart 


Go  liye,  poor  wanderer  of  the  wood  and  field ! 
The  bitter  little  that  of  life  remains : 
No  more  the  thickening  brakes  and  yerdant 
plains 

To  thee  shall  home,  or  food,  or  pastime  yield. 

Seek,  mangled  wretch,  some  place  of  wonted 
rest, 

No  more  of  rest,  but  now  thy  dying  bed ! 

The  sheltering  rashes  whistling  o'er  thy  head, 
The  cold  earth  with  thy  bloody  bosom  prest. 

Oft  as  by  winding  Nith,  I,  musing,  wait 
The  sober  eve,  or  hail  the  cheerful  dawn ; 
I'll  miss  thee  sporting  o'er  the  dewy  lawn, 

And  curse  the  ruffian's  aim,  and  mourn  thy  hap- 
less fate. 


on. 

TO  DR.   BLACELOCE, 

in  AHtWHK  TO  A  LSTTKX. 

[This  blind  scholar,  though  an  indiflRBrent  Poet,  was  an 
excellent  and  ^enerons  man :  he  was  foremost  of  the 
Edinburgh  literati  to  admire  the  Poems  of  Bums,  pro- 
mote their  fame,  nnd  advise  that  the  author,  instead  of 
shipping  himself  fur  Jamaica,  should  come  to  Eklinburgh 
and  publish  a  new  edition.  The  poet  reverenced  the  name 
tf  Thomns  Blncklock  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life. — ^Henrjr 
Ifackenzie,  the  Earl  of  Glencaim,  and  the  Blind  Bard, 
Were  his  three  favourites.]  « 

EUUland,  2Ut  Oct,  1789. 
Wow,  but  your  letter  made  me  yauntie  1 
And  are  ye  hale,  and  weel,  and  oantie  ? 
I  kenn'd  it  still  your  wee  bit  jauntie 

Wad  bring  ye  to : 
Lord  send  you  ay  as  weel's  I  want  ye, 

And  then  ye'll  do. 

The  ill-thief  blaw  the  heron  south  I 
And  neyer  drink  be  near  his  drouth  I 
He  tauld  mysel'  by  word  o'  mouth. 

He'd  tak  my  letter : 
I  lippen'd  to  the  chief  in  trouth. 

And  bade  nae  better. 

But  aiblins  honest  Master  Heron, 
Had  at  the  time  some  dainty  fair  one. 
To  ware  his  theolog^c  care  on, 

And  holy  study ; 
And  tir'd  o'  sauls  to  waste  his  lear  on 

E'en  tried  the  bo^j. 


But  what  dy'e  think,  my  trusty  fier, 
Fm  tum'd  a  ganger — Peace  be  here  I 
Parnassian  queans,  I  fear,  I  fear, 

Ye'll  now  disdain  me ! 
And  then  my  fifty  pounds  a  year 

Will  little  gain  me. 

Te  glaiket,  gleesome,  dainty  damies, 
Wha,  by  Castalia's  wimplin'  streamies, 
Lowp,  sing,  and  lave  your  pretty  limbies, 

Te  ken,  ye  ken. 
That  Strang  necessity  supreme  is 

'Mang  sons  o'  men. 

I  hae  a  wife  and  twa  wee  laddies. 

They  maun  hae  brose  and  brats  o'  duddies ; 

Te  ken  yoursels  my  heart  right  proud  is — 

I  need  na  yaunt. 
But  ril  sued  besoms — thraw  saugh  woodiesi 

Before  they  want. 

Lord  help  me  thro'  this  warld  o'  care  I 
Fm  weary  sick  o't  late  and  airi 
Not  but  I  hae  a  richer  share 

Than  mony  ithers; 
But  why  should  ae  man  better  fare. 

And  a'  men  brithers  f 

Come,  firm  ResoWe,  take  thou  the  yan. 
Thou  stalk  o'  carl-hemp  in  man  I 
And  let  us  mind,  faint-heart  ne'er  wan 

A  lady  fair : 
Wha  does  the  utmost  that  he  can. 

Will  whyles  do  mair. 

But  to  conclude  my  silly  rhyme, 

(Fm  scant  o'  yerse,  and  scant  o'  time,) 

To  make  a  happy  fire-side  clime 

To  weans  and  wife. 
That's  the  true  pathos  and  sublime 

Of  human  life. 

My  compliments  to  sister  Beckie ; 
And  eke  the  same  to  honest  Lucky, 
I  wat  she  is  a  dainty  chuckle. 

As  e'er  tread  clay  I 
And  grateftdly,  my  guid  auld  cookie, 

Fm  yours  for  ay, 

BOBBBT  BVESft 
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cm. 

•   D  B  L  I  A. 

AN  ODE. 

I'rheae  varaM  ww  firat  printed  in  the  Star  newqm- 
p9i,  in  May,  1780.  It  ii  said  that  one  day  a  Mend  road 
to  the  poet  lome  FerMs  from  the  Star,  eompoaed  on  the 
pattern  of  Pope's  Song,  by  a  Person  of  Qaality.  "  These 
liaes  arp  beyond  yoa,"  he  added :  "  the  muse  of  Kyle 
cannot  match  the  mase  of  London.**  Bams  mused  a 
Moment,  and  then  recited  "  Delia,  an  Ode."] 

Fair  the  face  of  orient  day, 
Fair  the  tints  of  op'ning  rose, 
But  fairer  still  my  Delia  dawns, 
More  loyely  far  her  beauty  blows. 

Bweet  the  lark's  wild-warbled  lay, 
Sweet  the  tinkling  rill  to  hear ; 
But,  Delia,  more  delightful  still 
Steal  thine  accents  on  mine  ear. 

The  flow'r^namoured  busy  bee 
The  rosy  banquet  loves  to  sip  ; 
Sweet  the  streamlet's  limpid  lapse 
To  the  sun-brown'd  Arab's  lip ; — 

But,  Delia,  on  thy  balmy  lips 
Let  me,  no  yag^nt  insect,  rove  1 
0,  let  me  steal  one  liquid  kiss  I 
For,  oh !  my  soul  is  parch'd  with  1ot6. 


CIV. 

TO  JOHN  M'MURDO,  ESQ. 

(John  M'Mardo,  Esq.,  one  of  the  chamberlains  of  the 
lljke  of  Queensberry,  lived  at  Drumlanrig:  he  was  a 
high-mioded,  warm-hearted  man,  and  much  the  friend 
of  the  poet.  These  lines  accompanied  a  present  of  books : 
others  were  added  soon  afterwards  on  a  pane  of  glass  in 
Drumlanrig  castle. 

**  Blest  be  M'.Murdo  to  bis  latest  day ! 
No  envious  cloud  o'ercast  his  evening  ray; 
No  wrinkle  furrowed  by  the  hand  of  care, 
Nor  ever  sorrow  add  one  silver  hair ! 
O  may  no  non  the  father's  honour  stain, 
Nor  ever  Jaughter  give  the  mother  pain." 

How  fully  the  poet's  wishes  were  fulfilled  need  not  be 
ir>ld  to  anyone  acquainted  with  the  family.] 

0,  COULD  I  give  thee  India's  wealth. 

As  I  this  trifle  send ! 
Because  thy  joy  in  both  would  be 

To  share  them  with  a  friend. 


But  golden  sands  did  never  grace 

The  Heliconian  stream ; 
Then  take  what  gold  could  neyer  buy- 

An  honest  Bard's  esteem. 


CV. 
PROLOGUE, 

SPOKEN   AT  THE  THEATRE,  DUMtRIBS, 
1  Jak.  1790. 

[This  prologue  was  written  in  December,  1780,  fof 
Mr.  Sutherland,  who  recited  It  with  applause  in  the 
little  theatre  of  Dumfries,  on  new-year's  night.  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas,  however,  has  given  to  Ellisland  the 
benefit  of  a  theatre !  and  to  Burns  the  whole  barony  of 
Dalswinton  for  a  farm !] 

No  song  nor  dance  I  bring  from  yon  great  city 
That  queens  it  o'er  our  taste — the  more's  the 

pity: 
Tho*,  by-the-by,  abroad  why  will  you  roam  ? 
Good  sense  and  taste  are  natives  here  at  home : 
But  not  for  panegyric  I  appear, 
I  come  to  wish  you  all  a  good  new  year ! 
Old  Father  Time  deputes  me  here  before  ye, 
Not  for  to  preach,  but  tell  his  simple  story  : 
The  sage  graye  ancient  cough'd,  and  bade  me 

say, 
"You're  one  year  older  this  important  day." 
If  wiser  too— he  hinted  some  suggestion, 
But  'twould  be  rude,  you  know,  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion; 
And  with  a  would-be  roguish  leer  and  wink. 
He  bade  me  on  you  press  this  one  word — 
"  think  I" 

Te  sprightly  youths,  quite  flush'd  with  hope 

and  spirit, 

Who  think  to  storm  the  world  by  dint  of  merits 

To  you  the  dotard  has  a  deal  to  say. 

In  his  sly,  dry,  sententious,  proverb  way ; 

He  bids  you  mind,  amid  your  thoughtless  rattle, 

That  the  first  blow  is  ever  half  the  battle: 

That  tho'  some  by  the  skirt  may  try  to  snatcb 

him, 
Yet  by  the  forelock  is  the  hold  to  catch  him ; 

That  whether  doing,  suffering,  or  forbearing. 

You  may  do  miracles  by  perseyering. 

Last,  tho'  not  least  in  loye,  ye  youthful  fall 
Angelic  forms,  high  Heayen's  peculiar  care  i 
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To  you  old  Bald-pate  smooths  his  wrinkled  brow, 
And  humbly  begs  yoa*ll  mind   the  important 

now! 
To  crown  your  happiness  he  asks  your  leare, 
And  offers  bliss  to  give  and  to  receive. 

For  our  sincere,  tho'  haply  weak  endearours, 
With  grateful  pride  we  own  your  many  favours, 
And  howsoe'er  our  tongues  may  ill  reveal  it, 
Beliuve  our  glowing  bosoms  truly  feel  it 


CVI. 
SCOTS  PROLOGUE, 

FOB  MR.  SUTHERLAND'S  BKNK?IT  NIGHT, 
DUMFRIES. 

(Barns  did  oot  shine  in  prolognei :  he  prodoeed  loine 
Tfforons  lines,  but  they  did  not  come  in  harmony  from 
alt  tongue,  like  the  songs  in  which  he  recorded  the  love' 
liness  of  the  dames  of  Caledonia.  Sotherland  was 
omnager  of  the  theatre,  and  a  writer  of  rhymes. — Bums 
■aid  bis  players  were  a  very  decent  set:  he  had  seen 
them  an  evening  or  two.] 

What  needs  this  din  about  the  town  o'  London, 
How  this  new  play  an'  that  new  sang  is  comin'  ? 
Why  is  outlandish  stuff  sae  meikle  courted  ? 
Does  nonsense  mend   like  whiskey,  when  im- 
ported T 
Is  there  nae  poet,  burning  keen  for  fame, 
Will  try  to  gie  us  songs  and  plays  at  hame  ? 
For  comedy  abroad  he  need  nae  toil,  ^ 

A  fool  and  knave  are  plants  of  every  soil ; 
Nor  need  he  hunt  as  far  as  Rome  and  Qreeoe 
To  gather  matter  for  a  serious  piece ; 
There's  themes  enough  in  Caledonian  story, 
Would  show  the  tragic  muse  in  a'  her  glory. 

Is  there  no  daring  bard  will  rise,  and  tell 
How  glorious  Wallace  stood,  how  hapless  fell  f 
Where  are  the  muses  fled  that  could  produce 
A  drama  worthy  o'  the  name  o'  Bruce ; 
How  here,  even  here,  he  first  unsheath'd  the 

sword, 
'Gainst  mighty  England  and  her  guilty  lord, 
And  after  mony  a  bloody,  deathless  doing, 
Wrench'd  his  dear  country  from  the  jaws  of  ruin? 
0  for  a  Shakspeare  or  an  Otway  scene, 
To  draw  the  lovely,  hapless  Scottish  Queen  I 
Vain  all  th'  omnipotence  of  female  charms 
Oainst   headlong,   ruthless,   mad    Rebellion's 


She  fell,  but  fell  with  spirit  truly  Roman, 

To  glut  the  vengeance  of  a  rival  woman ; 

A  woman — tho'  the  phrase  may  seem  uncivil— 

As  able  and  as  cruel  as  the  Devil ! 

One  Douglas  lives  in  Home's  immortal  page, 

But  Douglases  were  heroes  every  age : 

And  tho'  your  fathers,  prodigal  of  life, 

A  Douglas  follow'd  to  the  martial  strife. 

Perhaps  if  bowls  row  right,  and  right  succeeds, 

Ye  yet  may  follow  where  a  Douglas  leads ! 

As  ye  hae  generous  done,  if  a'  the  land 
Would  take  the  muses'  servants  by  the  hand ; 
Not  only  hear,  but  patronize,  befriend  them. 
And  where  ye  justly  can  commend,  commend 

them; 
And  aiblins  when  they  winna  stand  the  test, 
Wink  hard,  and  say  the  folks  hae  done  their  best  I 
Would  a'  the  land  do  this,  then  FU  be  caution 
Te'll  soon  hae  poets  o'  the  Scottish  nation. 
Will  gar  fame  blaw  until  her  trumpet  crack. 
And  warsle  time,  an'  lay  him  on  his  back  1 
For  us  and  for  our  stage  should  ony  spier, 
"  Whase  aaght  thae  chiels  maks  a'  this  bustle 

here  I" 
My  best  leg  foremost,  FU  set  up  my  brow, 
We  have  the  honour  to  belong  to  you  1 
We're  your  ain  bairns,  e'en  guide  us  as  ye  Uke, 
But  like  good  mithers,  shore  before  ye  strike.-— 
And  gratefu'  still  I  hope  ye'U  ever  find  us. 
For  a'  the  patronage  and  meikle  kindness 
We've  got  frae  a*  professions,  sets,  and  ranks : 
God  help  us!   we're  but  poor — ^ye'se  get  but 

thanks. 


cvn. 

B  K  ■  T  0  H. 

NEW  YEAR'S  DAY. 

TO   MRS.  DUHLOP. 

[This  is  a  picture  of  the  Donlop  family :  it  was  printeo 
IV. nil  a  hnsty  sketch,  which  the  poet  called  extempore 
The  major  whom  it  mentions,  was  General  Andre'vi 
Dunlop,  who  died  in  1804  :  Rachel  Dunlop  was  after- 
wards married  to  Robert  Glasgow,  Esq.  Another  of  the 
Dnnlops  served  with  distinction  in  India,  where  he  roee 
to  the  rank  of  General.  They  were  a  gallant  race,  and 
all  distinguished.] 

This  day.  Time  winds  th'  exhausted  chain. 
To  run  the  twelvemoiith's  length  again : 
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I  see  the  old,  bald-pated  fellow, 
With  ardent  eyes,  complexion  sallow. 
Accost  the  unimpair'd  machine, 
To  wheel  the  equal,  dull  routine. 

The  absent  lorer,  minor  heir, 
In  rain  assail  him  with  their  prayer ; 
Deaf  as  mj  friend,  he  sees  them  press. 
Nor  makes  the  hour  one  moment  less. 
Will  you  (the  Major's  with  the  hounds. 
The  happy  tenants  share  his  rounds ; 
Coila's  fair  Rachel's  care  to-day. 
And  blooming  Keith's  engaged  with  Gray) 
From  housewife  cares  a  minute  borrow — 
^That  grandchild's  cap  will  do  to-morrow- 
And  join  with  me  a  moralixing, 
This  day's  propitious  to  be  wise  in. 

first,  what  did  yesternight  deliyer? 
**  Another  year  is  gone  for  erer." 
And  what  is  this  day's  strong  suggestion  f 
*'  The  passing  moment's  all  we  rest  on !" 
Rest  on — ^for  what  f  what  do  we  here? 
Or  why  regard  the  passing  year  f 
Will  time,  amus'd  with  proverb'd  lore. 
Add  to  our  date  one  minute  more  f 
A  few  days  may — a  few  years  must — 
Bepose  us  in  the  silent  dust. 
Then  is  it  wise  to  damp  our  bliss? 
Tea — all  such  reasonings  are  amiss  I   * 
The  Toice  of  nature  loudly  cries. 
And  many  a  message  from  the  skies, 
That  something  in  us  never  dies : 
That  on  this  frail,  uncertain  state, 
Hang  matters  of  eternal  weight : 
That  future  life  in  worids  unknown 
Must  take  its  hue  from  this  alone ; 
Whether  as  heavenly  glory  bright. 
Or  dark  as  misery's  woeful  night. — 

Since  then,  my  honoured,  first  of  friends. 
On  this  poor  being  all  depends, 
Let  us  th'  important  now  employ, 
And  live  as  those  who  never  die. — 

Tho'  you,  with  days  nnd  honours  crown'd. 
Witness  that  filial  circle  round, 
(A  sight,  life's  sorrows  to  repulse, 
A  sight,  pale  envy  to  convulse,) 
Others  now  claim  your  chief  regard ; 
Yourself,  you  wait  your  bright  reward. 


CVIII. 
TO  A  GENTLEMAN 

WHO  HAD  ■XNT  HIM  A   RKWtPAPXm,  ATTD  OTVXKn)  TO 

coNTiNvx  IT  raxB  or  xxpxzitx. 

[These  sarcastic  lines  contnin  a  too  titte  picture  of  the 
times  in  which  they  were  written.  Thongh  great  chanf  •■ 
have  taken  place  in  court  and  camp,  yet  Austriu,  Russia 
and  Prussia  keep  the  tack  of  Poland :  nobody  says  a 
word  of  Denmark:  emasculated  Italy  is  still  singisg 
opera  girls  are  still  dancing ;  but  Chatham  Will,  glaikit 
Charlie,  Daddie  Burke,  Rojral  George,  and  Geordis 
Wales,  have  all  passed  to  their  account.] 

KiXD  Sir,  I've  read  your  paper  through, 

And,  faith,  to  me  'twas  really  new  ! 

How  guess'd  ye.  Sir,  what  maist  I  wanted? 

This  mony  a  day  I've  grain'd  and  gaunted, 

To  ken  what  French  mischief  was  brewin' ; 

Or  what  the  drumlie  Dutch  were  doin' ; 

That  vile  doup-skelper.  Emperor  Joseph, 

If  Venus  yet  had  got  his  nose  off; 

Or  how  the  collieshangie  works 

Atween  the  Russians  and  the  Turks : 

Or  if  the  Swede,  before  he  halt. 

Would  play  anither  Charles  the  Twalt : 

If  Denmark,  any  body  spak  o't; 

Or  Poland,  wha  had  now  the  tack  o't ; 

How  cut-throat  Prussian  blades  were  hingiB*; 

How  libbet  Italy  was  singin' ; 

If  Spaniard,  Portuguese,  or  Swiss 

Were  sayin'  or  takin'  aught  amiss : 

Or  how  our  merry  lads  at  hame. 

In  Britain's  court  kept  up  the  game : 

How  royal  George,  the  Lord  leuk  o'er  him  t 

Was  managing  St.  Stephen's  quorum ; 

If  sleekit  Chatham  Will  was  livin' ; 

Or  glaikit  Charlie  got  his  nieve  in  ; 

How  daddie  Burke  the  plea  was  cookin'. 

If  Warren  Hastings'  neck  was  yeukin  ; 

How  cesses,  stents,  and  fees  were  raz'd, 

Or  if  bare  a — s  yet  were  tax'd  ; 

The  news  o'  princes,  dukes,  and  earls. 

Pimps,  sharpers,  bawds,  and  opera  girls ; 

If  that  daft  buckie,  Geordie  Wales, 

Was  threshin'  still  at  hizzies'  tails ; 

Or  if  he  was  grown  oughtlins  douscr, 

And  no  a  perfect  kintra  cooser. — 

A'  this  and  mair  I  never  beard  of; 

And  but  for  you  I  might  despair 'd  of. 

So,  gratefu',  back  your  news  I  send  you. 

And  pray,  a'  guid  things  may  attend  you ! 

EUUland,  Monday  morning ^  1790. 
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GIX. 
THE  KIRK'S  ALARM;' 

A  ■ATIEK. 
[first    VBBSIOlf.] 

[The  hiftonr  of  this  Po«m  it  eurioui.  M'Oill,  on*  of 
the  ministers  of  Ayr,  long  suspected  of  entertainjog 
heterodox  opinions  concerning  original  sin  and  the  Tri- 
nity, published  "  A  Practical  Essay  on  the  Death  of 
Jesns  Christ,*'  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  more  rigid 
portion  of  his  brethren,  inclined  both  to  Arianism  and 
Bocinianism.  This  essay  was  denounced  as  heretical,  by 
a  minister  of  the  name  of  Peebles,  in  a  sermon  preached 
November  5th,  1788,  and  all  the  west  country  was  in  a 
flame.  The  subject  was  brought  before  the  Synod,  and 
was  warmly  debated  till  M*6ill  expressed  his  regret  for 
the  disquiet  he  had  occasioned,  explained  away  or  apo- 
logised for  the  challenged  passages  in  his  Essay,  and  de- 
clared his  adherence  to  the  standard  doctrines  of  his 
mother  church.  Bums  was  prevailed  upon  to  bring  his 
Htire  to  the  aid  of  M'Oill,  but  he  appears  to  haTe  done 
■owith  reluctance.] 

Orthodox,  orthodox, 
Wha  belieye  in  John  Knox, 

Let  me  sound  an  alarm  to  your  conscience : 
There's  a  heretic  blast 
Has  been  blawn  in  the  wast, 

That  what  is  no  sense  most  be  nonsense. 

Dr.  Mac,'  Dr.  Mac, 

Ton  should  stretch  on  a  rack. 
To  strike  eyil  doers  wi'  terror ; 

To  join  faith  and  sense 

Upon  onj  pretence, 
Is  heretic,  damnable  error. 

Town  of  Ayr,  town  of  Ayr, 

It  was  mad.  I  declare. 
To  meddle  wi'  mischief  a-brewing ; 

ProTOst  John'  is  still  deaf 

To  the  church's  relief. 
And  orator  Bob  ^  is  its  ruin. 

D'rymple  mild,'  D'rymple  mild. 

Thro'  your  heart's  like  a  child. 
And  your  life  like  the  new  driyen  snaw, 

ret  that  winna  saye  ye, 

Auld  Satan  must  hay  ye. 
For  preaching  that  three's  ane  an'  twa. 

1  This  Poem  was  written  a  short  time  after  the  pnb- 
•.eation  of  M'GUPs  Essay, 
t  Dr.  M*GU1.  S  John  Ballantyne. 

4  Robert  Aiken  s  Dr.  Dalrymple. 

•  Mr.  RnsseU.  7  Mr.  M*KinUy. 


Rumble  Johu,^  Humble  John, 

Mount  the  steps  wi'  a  groan. 
Cry  the  book  is  wi'  heresy  cramm'd ; 

Then  lug  out  your  ladle. 

Deal  brimstone  like  adle, 
And  roar  eyery  note  of  the  damn'd. 

Simper  James,^  Simper  James, 
Leaye  the  fair  Killie  dames. 

There's  a  holier  chase  in  your  yiew ; 
I'll  lay  on  your  head 
That  the  pack  ye'll  soon  lead. 

For  puppies  like  you  there's  but  few.    • 

Singet  Sawney,*  Singet  Sawney, 

Are  ye  herding  the  penny, 
Unconscious  what  eyil  await  f 

Wi'  a  Jump,  yell,  and  howl. 

Alarm  eyery  soul. 
For  the  foul  thief  is  just  at  your  gate. 

Daddy  Auld,*  Daddy  Auld, 

There's  a  tod  in  the  fauld, 
A  tod  meikle  waur  than  the  clerk ; 

Though  ye  can  do  little  skaith. 

Tell  be  in  at  the  death. 
And  gif  ye  canna  bite,  ye  may  bark. 

Dayie  Bluster,**  Dayie  Bluster, 
If  for  a  saint  ye  do  muster. 

The  corps  is  no  nice  of  recruits; 
Yet  to  worth  let's  be  just. 
Royal  blood  ye  might  boast. 

If  the  ass  was  the  king  of  the  brutes. 

Jamy  Goose,"  Jamy  Goose, 

Ye  ha'e  made  but  toom  roose. 
In  hunting  the  wicked  lieutenant ; 

But  the  Doctor's  your  mark, 

For  the  L— d's  haly  ark ; 
He  has  cooper'd  and  cawd  a  wrang  pin  in't« 

Poet  Willie, «  Poet  Wniie, 

Gie  the  Doctor  a  yoUey, 
Wi'  your  liberty's  chain  and  your  wit ; 

O'er  Pegasus'  side 

Ye  ne'er  laid  astride. 
Ye  but  smelt,  man,  the  place  where  he  — 

I  Mr.  Moody,  of  Riccarton. 
*  Mr.  Auld  of  Mauchine. 
10  Mr.  Grant,  of  Ochiltree. 

II  Mr.  Young,  of  Cumnock. 
It  Mr.  Peebles,  Ayr. 


i 


OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 
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Andro  Qouk,*  Andro  Goak, 

Ye  maj  slander  the  book. 
And  the  book  not  the  wanr,  let  me  tell  j9 ; 

Te  are  rich  and  look  big, 

But  laj  by  hat  and  wig, 
And  je'll  ha'e  a  ealfs  head  o'  sma'  yalue. 

Barr  Steenie,'  Barr  Steenie, 

What  mean  ye,  what  mean  je  f 
If  yell  meddle  nae  mair  wi'  the  matter, 

Te  may  ha'e  some  pretence 

To  haTins  and  sense, 
Wi'  people  wha  ken  ye  nae  better. 

Irrine  side,*  Irrine  side, 

Wi*  your  turkey-cock  pride. 
Of  manhood  but  sma'  is  your  share, 

Ye'ye  the  figure  'tis  true, 

Eren  your  faes  will  allow^ 
\nd  your  friends  they  dae  grant  you  nae  mair. 

Muirland  Jock,^  Muirland  Jock, 

When  the  L — d  makes  a  rock 
To  crush  Common  sense  for  her  sins. 

If  ill  manners  were  wit,* 

There's  no  mortal  so  fit 
To  confound  the  poor  Doctor  at  ance. 

Holy  Will,*  Holy  Will, 
There  was  wit  i'  your  skull. 

When  ye  pilfer'd  the  alms  o'  the  poor ; 
The  timmer  is  scant, 
When  ye're  ta'en  for  a  saunt, 

Wha  should  swing  in  a  rape  for  an  hour. 

CalTin's  sons,  Calvin's  sons, 

Seixe  your  spir'tual  guns, 
Ammunition  you  neyer  can  need ; 

Tour  hearts  are  the  stuflf. 

Will  be  powther  enough. 
And  your  skulls  are  storehouses  o'  lead. 

Poet  Bums,  Poet  Bums, 

WV  your  priest-skelping  turns, 

Why  desert  ye  your  auld  native  shire  f 

Tour  muse  is  a  gipsie. 

E'en  tho'  she  were  tipsie, 

8he  could  ca*  us  nae  waur  than  we  are. 
• 

I  Dr.  Andraw  Mitchell,  of  Monkton. 

*  Mr.  SUphen  Toang,  of  Bmn. 

'Ml  Oeoffe Smith,  of  Galtton. 


OX. 


THE   KIRK'S  ALARM. 

A  BALLAD. 
[SBOOMD   VBBSION.] 

[This  Version  it  fn>in  the  papers  of  Miu  Logan,  ol 
Afton  The  origin  of  the  Poem  is  that  related  to  On^ 
ham  of  Fintry  by  the  poet  himself:  **  Though  I  dare  say 
you  have  none  of  the  solemn  League  and  Covenant  fire 
which  8h6ne  so  conspicuous  in  Lord  George  Gordon,  and 
the  Kilmarnock  weavers,  yet  I  think  you  must  have 
heard  of  Dr.  M*Gill,  one  of  the  clergymen  of  Ayr,  and 
his  heretical  book,  God  help  him,  poor  man!  Though 
one  of  the  worthiest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  ablost  of  the 
whole  priestliuod  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  in  every  sense 
of  that  ambiguous  term,  yet  the  poor  doctor  and  his 
numerous  family  are  in  imminent  danger  of  being  thrown 
out  (9th  December,  1790)  to  the  mercy  of  the  wintei 
winds.  The  enclosed  ballad  un  that  business,  is,  I  con 
fess,  too  local :  but  1  laughed  myself  at  some  conceits  in 
it,  though  I  am  convinced  in  my  conscience  there  are  a 
good  many  heavy  stanzas  in  it  too."  The  Kirk*s  Alarm 
was  first  printed  by  Stewart,  in  1801.  Cromek  calls  it, 
<*  A  silly  satire,  on  some  worthy  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
in  Ayrshire.'*] 

I. 

Orthodox,  orthodox, 

Who  believe  in  John  Knox, 
Let  me  sound  an  alarm  to  your  conscience— 

There's  a  heretic  blast, 

Has  been  blawn  i'  the  wast. 
That  what  is  not  sense  must  be  nonsense. 

Orthodox, 
That  what  is  not  sense  must  be  nonsense. 

II. 

Doctor  Mao,  Doctor  Mac, 

Te  should  stretch  on  a  rack. 
And  strike  evil  doers  wi'  terror ; 

To  join  faith  and  sense, 

Upon  any  pretence, 
Was  heretic  damnable  error, 

Doctor  Mao, 
Was  heretic  damnable  error. 

III. 
Town  of  Ayr,  town  of  Ayr, 
It  was  rash  I  declare, 
To  meddle  wi'  mischief  a-brewing ; 
Provost  John  is  still  deaf, 
To  the  church's  relief. 
And  orator  Bob  is  its  ruin, 

Town  of  Ayr, 
And  orator  Bob  is  its  ruin. 

4  Mr.  John  Shepherd,  Muirkirk. 
>  Holy  Willie,  alias  William  Fisher,  Elder  in  Maaei» 
line. 


IV. 

D'rymple  mild,  D'rymple  mild, 

Tho'  your  heart's  like  a  child, 
And  jour  life  like  the  new-driyen  snaw, 

Yet  that  winna  save  ye, 

Old  Satan  most  have  je 
For  preaching  that  three's  ane  an'  twa, 

D'rymple  mild, 
For  preaching  that  three's  ane  an'  twa. 

T. 

CalTin's  sons,  Calvin's  sons, 

Seize  jonr  spiritual  guns, 
Ammnnition  ye  never  can  need ; 

Tour  hearts  are  the  stuff, 

Will  be  powder  enough, 
And  jour  skulls  are  a  storehouse  of  lead, 

Calvin's  sons, 
And  your  skulls  are  a  storehouse  of  lead. 

VI. 

Bumble  John,  Rumble  John, 
Mount  the  steps  with  a  groan. 

Cry  the  book  is  with  heresy  cramm'd ; 
Then  lug  out  your  ladle. 
Deal  brimstone  like  aidle. 

And  roar  every  note  o'  the  damn'd. 

Rumble  John, 

And  roar  every  note  o'  the  damn'd. 

VII. 

Simper  James,  Simper  James, 
Leave  the  fair  Killie  dames. 
There's  a  holier  chase  in  your  view ; 
m  lay  on  your  head, 
-  That  the  pack  ye'U  soon  lead. 
For  puppies  like  you  there's  but  few. 

Simper  James, 
For  pnpplet  like  you  there's  but  few. 

VIII. 

Singet  Sawnie,  Singet  Sawnie, 

Are  ye  herding  the  penny, 
Unoonsebus  what  danger  awaits  ? 

With  a  jump,  yell,  and  howl, 

Alarm  every  soul. 
For  Hannibal's  just  at  your  gates, 

Singet  Sawnie, 
For  Hannibal's  just  at  your  gates. 

iz. 

Andrew  Ckwk,  Andrew  Ckwk, 
Ye  may  ilandtr  th«  booJ^ 


And  the  book  nought  the  waur — ^let  metellyooj 
Tho'  ye're  rich  and  look  big. 
Yet  lay  by  hat  and  wig. 

And  ye'U  hae  a  calfs-head  o'  sma'  value, 

Andrew  Gowk, 

And  ye'll  hae  a  calTs-head  o'  sma'  value. 

X. 

Poet  Willie,  Poet  Willie, 

Qie  the  doctor  a  volley, 
Wi*  your  "liberty's  chain"  and  your  wit; 

O'er  Pegasus'  side, 

Ye  ne'er  laid  a  stride 

Ye  only  stood  by  when  he , 

Poet  Willie, 
Ye  only  stood  by  when  he         . 

XI. 

Barr  Steenie,  Barr  Steenie, 

What  mean  ye  ?  what  mean  ye  f 
If  ye'll  meddle  nae  mair  wi'  the  matter, 

Ye  may  hae  some  pretence,  man. 

To  bavins  and  sense,  man, 
Wi'  people  that  ken  ye  nae  better, 

Barr  Steenie, 
Wi'  people  that  ken  ye  nae  better. 

XII. 

Jamie  Goose,  Jamie  Goose, 

Ye  hae  made  but  toom  roose, 
0*  hunting  the  wicked  lieutenant ; 

But  the  doctor's  your  mark. 

For  the  L — d's  holy  ark, 
He  has  cooper'd  and  ca'd  a  wrong  pin  in't, 

Jamie  Goose, 
He  has  cooper'd  and  ca'd  a  wrong  pin  in't 

XIII. 

Davie  Bluster,  Davie  Bluster, 

For  a  saunt  if  ye  muster. 
It's  a  sign  they're  no  nice  o'  recruits. 

Yet  to  worth  let's  be  just, 

Royal  blood  ye  might  boast, 
If  the  ass  were  the  king  o'  the  brutes, 

Davie  Bluster, 
If  the  ass  were  the  king  o'  the  brutes. 

XIV. 

Muirland  George,  Muirland  George, 
Whom  the  Lord  made  a  scourge. 
To  claw  common  sense  for  her  sins , 
If  ill  manners  were  wit. 
There's  no  mortal  so  fit, 


To  eonfonnd  the  poor  doctor  at  ance, 

Muirland  George, 
To  oonfonnd  the  poor  doctor  at  ance. 

*▼• 

Ceesnockride,  CeMnockside, 
Wi'  yoar  turkey-cock  pride, 

O*  manhood  but  sma'  is  your  share ; 
Ye'ye  the  fig^nre,  it's  true, 
Eyen  our  faes  maun  allow. 

And  your  friends  dauma  say  ye  hae  mair, 

Cessnockside, 

And  your  fHends  dauma  say  ye  hae  mair. 

XVI. 

Daddie  Auld,  Daddie  Auld, 

There's  a  tod  i'  the  fauld 
A  tod  meikle  wanr  than  the  clerk;' 

Tho'  ye  downa  do  skaith. 

Tell  be  in  at  the  death, 
And  if  ye  canna  bite  ye  can  bark, 

Daddie  Auld, 
And  if  ye  caana  bite  ye  can  bark. 

xvix. 

Poet  Bums,  Poet  Bums, 

Wi'  your  priest-skelping  turns. 
Why  desert  ye  your  auld  native  shire? 

Tho'  your  Muse  is  a  gipsy. 

Yet  were  she  eyen  tipsy, 
8he  could  ca'  us  nae  waur  than  we  are, 

Poet  Bums, 
She  could  ca'  us  nae  waur  than  we  are. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Aflon's  Laird,  Aflon's  Laird, 

When  your  pen  can  be  spar'd, 
A  copy  o'  this  I  bequeath. 

On  the  same  sicker  score 

I  mentioned  before, 
To  that  trusty  auld  worthy  Clackleith, 

Afton's  Laird, 
To  that  trusty  auld  worthy  Clackleith. 


CXI. 


PEG  NICHOLSON. 


po6t,  giying  him  an  account  of  the  onlooked-for  deatk 
of  hia  mare,  Peg  Nicholion,  the  saccesaor  of  Jenn^ 
Geddea.  She  had  tuflTered  both  in  the  employ  of  the  J07 
ooa  priest  and  the  thoughtleaa  poet.  She  acquired  her 
name  from  that  frantic  yirago  who  attempted  to  murder 
George  the  Third.] 

Pio  Nicholson  was  a  good  bay  mare, 

As  eyer  trode  on  aim ; 
But  now  she's  floating  down  the  Nith, 

And  past  the  mouth  o'  Cairn. 

Peg  Nicholson  was  a  good  bay  mare, 

And  rode  thro*  thick  an'  thin  ; 
But  now  she's  floating  down  the  Nith, 

And  wanting  eyen  the  skin. 

Peg  Nicholson  was  a  good  bay  mare» 

And  ance  she  bore  a  priest ; 
But  now  she's  floating  down  the  Nith, 

For  Solway  fish  a  feast. 

Peg  Nicholson  was  a  good  bay  mare. 
And  the  priest  he  rode  her  sair; 

And  much  oppress'd  and  bruis'd  she  was ; 
As  priest-rid  cattle  are,  &c.  &o. 


oxn. 


CM 


har^  yeraet  are  to  be  fnncd  in  a  letter  ad- 
to  Nienl:  ?f  the  High  School  of  U4inbttrgh,  *^  the 

1  Oayt.  i£amUtoa. 


CAPTAIN  MATTHEW  HENDERSON, 

A    OVXTLXMAN    WHO    HKLD    THX  PATXNT   FOE  Hit    BO- 
HOURS  IMMXDIATSLT  rXOM  ALMIOHTT  OOD. 

«  Should  the  poor  be  flattered  ?** 

Smakspxaes. 

But  now  his  radiant  course  is  run, 
For  Matthew's  course  was  bright ; 

His  soul  was  like  the  glorious  sun, 
A  matchless  heav'niy  light ! 

[Captain  Matthew  Henderson,  a  gentleman  cf  yerf 
agreenble  manners  and  great  propriety  of  chaiacter, 
usually  lived  in  Rdinburgh,  dined  constantly  at  Fortune's 
Tavern,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Capillaire  Club,  which 
was  composed  of  all  who  desired  to  be  thoiight  witty  or 
joyous :  he  died  in  1780 :  Burns,  in  a  note  to  the  Poen, 
says,  "  I  loved  the  man  much,  nnd  have  not  flattered  hia 
memory.'*  Henderson  seems  indeed  to  have  been  nni* 
versally  liked.  "  In  our  travelling  party,**  says  Sir 
James  CamplMll,  of  Ardkingluss.  **  was  Mattiiew  Hen- 
derson, then  (1750)  nnd  afterwnrdH  well  known  and  much 
esteemed  in  the  town  of  Edinburgh  ;  at  that  time  an  of- 
ficer in  the  twenty-fifth  regiment  of  foot,  and  like  myself 
on  his  way  to  join  the  army ;  and  I  may  say  with  truth, 
that  in  the  course  of  a  long  lite  1  have  never  known  a 
more  estimable  character,  than  Matthew  Henderaon.'* 
Mtmeirs  of  CampUll^  ^  ArdkifigltSy  p.  17.] 

0  Death  !  thoa  tvraiit  fell  and  bloodj ! 
Ane  laeikle  deril  wi'  a  woodie 
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Ilaiirl  thee  hame  to  his  black  smiddie, 

0*er  hnrcheon  hides, 

And  like  stook-fish  come  o'er  his  studdie 

Wi'  thy  auld  sides  I 

He's  gane !  he's  gane !  he's  frae  us  torn. 

The  ae  best  fellow  e'er  was  bom ! 

Thee,  Matthew,  Nature's  sel'  shall  moom 

Bj  wood  and  wild. 
Where,  haplj,  pity  strays  forlorn, 

Frae  man  exil'd  I 

Ye  hills!  near  neebors  o'  the  stams, 
That  proudly  cock  your  cresting  cairns  I 
Ye  cliffs,  the  haunts  of  sailing  yearns. 

Where  echo  slumbers 
Gome  join,  ye  Nature's  sturdiest  bairns. 

My  wailing  numbers  ( 

Mourn,  ilka  grore  the  cushat  kens  I 
Ye  hax'lly  shaws  and  briery  dens  I 
Ye  bumies,  wimplin'  down  your  glens, 

Wi'  toddlin'  din. 
Or  foaming  Strang,  wi'  hasty  stens, 

Fraelin  tolini 

Mourn,  little  harebells  o'er  the  lea ; 
Ye  stately  foxgloyes  fair  to  see ; 
Ye  woodbines,  hanging  bonnilie. 

In  scented  bow'rs ; 
Ye  roses  on  your  thorny  tree. 

The  first  o'  flow'rs. 

At  dawn,  when  er'ry  grassy  blade 

Droops  with  a  diamond  at  its  head. 

At  ey'n,  when  beans  their  fragrance  shed 

I'  th'  rustling  gale. 
Ye  maukins  whiddin  thro'  the  glade. 

Gome  join  my  waiL 

Mourn,  ye  wee  songsters  o'  the  wood ; 
Ye  grouse  that  crap  the  heather  bud; 
Ye  curlews  calling  thro'  a  clud ; 

Ye  whistling  plorer ; 
An'  mourn,  ye  whirring  paitrick  brood  I— i 

He's  gane  for  erer  I 

Mourn,  sooty  coots,  and  speckled  teals ; 
Ye  fisher  herons,  watching  eels: 
Ye  duck  and  drake,  wi'  airy  wheels 

Gircling  the  lake ; 
Ye  bitterns,  till  the  quagmire  reels, 

Bair  for  hit  sake. 


Mourn,  clam'ring  craiks,  at  close  o'  day, 
'Mang  fields  o'  flowering  cloTer  gay  ; 
And  when  ye  wing  your  annual  way 

Frae  our  cauld  shore, 
Tell  thae  far  warlds,  wha  lies  in  clay. 

Wham  we  deplore. 

Ye  houlets,  frae  your  irj  bow'r. 
In  some  auld  tree,  or  eldritch  tow'r. 
What  time  the  moon,  wi'  silent  glow'r. 

Sets  up  her  horn, 
Wail  thro*  the  dreary  midnight  hour 

'Till  waukrife  morft  I 

0  riyers,  forests,  hills,  and  plains ! 
Oft  haye  ye  heard  my  canty  strains : 
But  now,  what  else  for  me  remains 

«      But  tales  of  woe  f 
And  f^ae  my  een  the  drapping  rains 

Maun  eyer  flow. 

Mourn,  spring,  thou  darling  of  the  year  I 
nk  cowslip  cup  shall  kep  a  tear : 
Thou,  simmer,  while  each  corny  spear 

Shoots  up  its  head. 
Thy  gay,  green,  flow'ry  tresses  shear 

For  him  that's  dead  I 

Thou,  autumn,  wi'  thy  yellow  hair. 
In  grief  thy  sallow  mantle  tear : 
Thou,  winter,  hurling  thro*  the  air 

The  roaring  blast. 
Wide,  o'er  the  naked  world  declare 

The  worth  we'ye  lost  I 

Mourn  him,  thou  sun,  great  source  of  light! 
Mourn,  empress  of  the  silent  night  I 
And  you,  ye  twinkling  stamies  bright, 

My  Matthew  mourn ! 
For  through  your  orbs  he's  ta'en  his  flight, 

Ne'er  to  return. 

0,  Henderson !  the  man — the  brother ! 
And  art  thou  gone,  and  gone  for  eyer  ? 
And  hast  thou  orost  that  unknown  riyer 

Life's  dreary  bound  ? 
Like  thee,  where  shall  I  find  another. 

The  world  around  f 

Gh>  to  your  sculptur'd  tombs,  ye  great, 
In  a'  the  tinsel  trash  o'  state ! 
But  by  thy  honest  turf  I'll  wait, 

Thou  man  of  worth  t 
And  weep  the  ae  best  fellow's  fate 

E'er  lay  in  earth. 


«i 


OP  ROBERT  BURNS. 
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THE   EPITAPH. 

Stop,  pMsengof  I — ^my  story's  brief, 
And  truth  I  shall  relate,  man ; 

I  tell  nae  common  tale  o'  grief — 
For  Matthew  was  a  great  man. 

If  thon  uncommon  merit  hast, 
Tet  spum'd  at  fortune's  door,  man, 

A  look  of  pity  hither  cast — 
For  Matthew  was  a  poor  man. 

If  thou  a  noble  sodger  art, 

That  passest  by  this  grare,  man. 

There  moulders  here  a  gallant  heart — 
For  Matthew  was  a  brave  man. 

If  thou  on  men,  their  works  and  ways. 
Canst  throw  uncommon  light,  man, 

Here  lies  wha  weel  had  won  thy  praise- 
For  Matthew  was  a  bright  man. 

If  thou  at  friendship's  sacred  ca' 
Wad  life  itself  resign,  man. 

Thy  sympathetic  tear  maun  fa' — 
For  Matthew  was  a  kind  man  1 

If  thou  art  staunch  without  a  stain. 
Like  the  unchanging  blue,  man. 

This  was  a  kinsman  o'  thy  ain — 
For  Matthew  was  a  true  man. 

If  thou  hast  wit,  and  fun,  and  fire. 
And  ne'er  guid  wine  did  fear,  man, 

This  was  thy  billie,  dam  and  sire — 
For  Matthew  was  a  queer  man. 

If  ony  whiggish  whingin  sot, 
To  blame  poor  Matthew  dare,  man. 

May  docl  and  sorrow  be  his  lot  1 
For  Matthew  was  a  rare  man. 


'ixni. 
THE   FIVE   CiiRLINS. 

A    SCOTS    BALLAD. 

Tune — Chtvf  Chtut. 

[Thii  ii  a  local  and  political  Poem  eompoaed  on  the 
tontatt  batwean  Millar,  ilia  youngar,  of  Daltwintoa,  and 
Johnslona,  of  Wattarhall,  for  tha  rapraaantation  of  tha 
Dnmfriaa  and  Galloway  diatriet  of  Borougha.  Each 
Iowa  or  borough  apaaka  and  acta  in  charactar :  Maggy 
itea  Damfriaa;  Marjory,   Lochmabaa;   Baaa  of 


Solwayaida,  Annan ;  Whiakay  Jaaa,  Kirkcudbright;  and 
Black  Joan,  Sanquhar.  On  tha  part  of  Millar,  all  tbi 
Whig  intaraat  of  tha  Daka  of  Quaanabarrv  waa  azartad, 
and  all  tha  Tory  intaraat  on  tha  aide  of  tha  Johnatona : 
tha  poat*a  heart  waa  with  tha  lattar.  Annan  and  Loch* 
mnban  atood  ataanch  by  old  namaa  and  old  affaetiona: 
aAar  a  contaat,  bittarar  than  anything  of  tha  kind  ramam* 
berad,  tha  Whig  intaraat  pravailad.] 

Thbbb  were  five  carlins  in  the  south. 

They  fell  upon  a  scheme, 
To  send  a  lad  to  London  town. 

To  bring  them  tidings  hame. 

Not  only  bring  them  tidings  hame. 

But  do  their  errands  there ; 
And  aiblins  gowd  and  honour  buth 

Might  be  that  laddie's  share. 

There  was  Maggy  by  the  banks  o'  Nith, 

A  dame  wi'  pride  eneugh ; 
And  Maijory  o'  the  mony  lochs, 

A  carlin  auld  and  teugh. 

And  blinkin'  Bess  of  Annandale, 

That  dwelt  near  Solway-side ; 
And  whiskey  Jean,  that  took  her  fpJl 

In  Galloway  sae  wide. 

And  black  Joan,  frae  Crighton-peel, 

O'  gipsey  kith  an'  kin ; — 
FirB  wighter  carlins  were  na  found 

The  south  countrie  within. 


To  send  a  lad  to  London  town. 
They  met  upon  a  day ; 

And  mony  a  knight,  and  mon/ 
This  errand  fain  wad  gae. 


laird. 


O  mony  a  knight,  and  mony  a  laird, 
This  errand  fain  wad  gae ; 

But  nae  ane  could  their  fancy  please, 
O  ne'er  a  ane  but  twae. 

The  first  ane  was  a  belted  knight. 

Bred  of  a  border  band ; 
And  he  wad  gae  to  London  town. 

Might  nae  man  him  withstand. 

And  he  wad  do  their  errands  weel. 

And  meikle  he  wad  say ; 
And  ilka  ane  about  the  court 

Wad  bid  to  him  gude-day. 

The  neist  cam  in  a  sodger  youtn. 
And  spak  wi'  modest  grace. 

And  he  wad  gae  to  London  town. 
If  sae  their  pleasure  was. 
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He  wad  na  hecht  them  courtly  giftSy 
^    Nor  meikle  speech  pretend ; 
But  he  wad  hecht  an  honest  heart, 
Wad  ne'er  desert  his  friend. 

Then  wham  to  chose,  and  wham  reftue, 

At  strife  thir  carlins  fell ; 
For  some  had  gentlefolks  to  please, 

And  some  wad  please  themsel*. 

Then  oat  spak  mim-mon'd  Meg  o*  Nith, 

And  she  spak  up  wi*  pride. 
And  she  wad  send  the  sodger  youth, 

Whatever  might  betide. 

For  the  auld  gudeman  o'  London  court 

She  didna  care  a  pin ; 
But  she  wad  send  the  sodger  youth 

To  greet  his  eldest  son. 

Then  slow  raise  Maijory  o'  the  Lochs 

And  wrinkled  was  her  brow ; 
Her  anoient  weed  was  russet  gray. 

Her  auld  Scotch  heart  was  true. 

<*  The  London  court  set  light  by  me— 

I  set  as  light  by  them ; 
And  I  will  send  the  sodger  lad 

To  shaw  that  court  the  same.** 

Then  up  sprang  Bess  of  Annandale, 

And  swore  a  deadly  aith, 
Says,  '*  I  will  send  the  border-knight 

Spite  o'  you  carlins  baith. 

*  For  far-off  fowls  hae  feathers  fair. 
And  fools  o'  change  are  fain ; 

But  I  hae  tryM  this  border-knight, 
1*11  try  him  yet  again.** 

'  Then  whiskey  Jean  spak  o*er  her  drink, 
<<  Ye  weel  ken,  kimmersa*, 
The  auld  gudeman  o'  London  court. 
His  back*s  been  at  the  wa'. 

*<  And  mony  a  fHend  that  kiss*d  his  caup. 

Is  now  a  ft'emit  wight ; 
But  it*s  no*er  be  sae  wi*  whiskey  Jean, — 

Wc^ll  send  the  border-knight.' 


» 


**  For  fools  will  prate  o'  right  and  wrang, 
While  knaves  laugh  in  their  sleeve ; 

But  wha  blaws  best  the  horn  shall  win, 
ril  spier  nae  courtier's  leave." 

So  how  this  mighty  plea  may  end 

There's  naebody  can  tell : 
Qod  grant  the  king,  and  ilka  man. 

May  look  weel  to  himsel'  1 


CXIV. 

THE  LADDIES  BY  THE  BANKS  O'  NITH. 

[Tbii  ihort  Poem  was  firat  published  by  Robert  iQiain* 
bers.  It  intimates  pretty  strongly,  how  much  the  poet 
disapproved  of  the  change  which  came  over  the  Puke 
of  Queensberry's  opinions,  when  he  supported  the  njht 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  assume  the  government,  with* 
out  consent  of  Parliament,  during  the  king^s  alarmiag 
illness,  in  1788.] 

The  laddies  by  the  banks  o'  Nith, 
Wad  trust  his  Grace  wi'  a',  Jamie, 

But  he'll  sair  them,  as  he  sair'd  the  Elng^ 
Turn  tail  and  rin  awa',  Jamie. 

Up  and  waur  them  a',  Jamie, 

Up  and  waur  them  a* ; 
The  Johnstones  hae  the  guidin'  o't. 

Ye  turncoat  Whigs  awa'. 

The  day  he  stude  his  country's  fHend, 
Or  gied  her  faes  a  claw,  Jamie : 

Or  frae  puir  man  a  blessin'  wan. 

That  day  the  Duke  ne'er  saw,  Jamie. 

But  wha  is  he,  his  country's  boast  T 
Like  him  there  is  na  twa,  Jamie ; 

There's  no  a  callant  tents  the  kye, 
But  kens  o'  Westerha',  Jamie. 

To  end  the  wark  here's  Whistlebirk,! 

Lang  may  his  whistle  blaw,  Jamie ; 
And  Maxwell  true  o'  sterling  blue : 

And  we'll  be  Johnstones  a',  Jamie. 


1  Birkwhistle :  a  Qalloway  laird,  and  elector. 


Bays  black  Joan  o'  Crighton-peel, 

A  earlin  stoor  and  grim, — 
**  The  auld  gudeman,  or  the  young  gtMleman, 

For  me  may  sink  or  swim. 


OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 
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cxv. 

EPISTLE  TO  ROBERT  GRAHAM,  ESQ. 
or  riHTBAT: 

OM  TUB  CLO«S  or  THK  DISPUTSD  KLBCTIOH  BKTITBBX 

•IB  JAMBS  iOHXHTOXB  AXD  CAPTAIX  XILLBB,  rOB 

THB  D03lf  BIBS  DISTBICT  OW  BOBOUOUS. 

[**  I  am  too  little  a  nuiB,"  said  Barns,  in  the  note  to 
Fiatcay,  which  accompanied  this  poem,  "  to  have  any 
political  attachment:  1  am' deeply  indebted  to,  and  have 
the  warmest  veneration  for  individuals  of  both  parties: 
b«t  a  man  who  has  it  inliis  power  to  be  the  father  of  a 
eoantry,  and  who  acts  like  his  Oraee  of  Queensberry,  is 
a  character  that  one  cannot  speak  of  with  patience." 
This  Epistle  was  first  printed  in  my  edition  of  Burns  in 
1894 : 1  Imd  the  use  of  the  Macmnrdo  and  the  Afton  ma- 
■nscripts  for  that  purpose :  to  both  families  the  poet  was 
mock  indebted  for  many  acts  of  courtesy  and  kindness.] 

FuinuT,  mj  sUy  in  worldly  strife, 
Friwid  o*  my  muse,  friend  o'  my  life, 

Are  ye  as  idle's  I  am  ? 
Come  then,  wi'  nnconth,  kintra  fleg. 
O'er  Pegasus  I'll  fling  my  leg. 

And  ye  shall  see  me  try  him. 

ni  sing  the  zeal  Dmmlanrig  bears, 
Who  left  the  all-important  cares 

Of  princes  and  their  darlings ; 
And,  bent  on  winning  borough  towns. 
Came  shaking  hands  wi*  wabster  lowns. 

And  kissing  barefit  carlins. 

Combustion  thro*  our  boroughs  rode, 
Whistling  his  roaring  pack  abroad 

Of  mad  unmuzzled  lions; 
As  Queensberry  buff  and  blue  unfurlM, 
And  Westerha*  and  Hopeton  hurl'd 

To  OTory  Whig  defiance. 

But  cautious  Queensberry  left  the  war, 
Th'  unmanner'd  dust  might  soil  his  star ; 

Besides,  he  hated  bleeding : 
But  left  behind  him  heroes  bright. 
Heroes  in  Cesarean  fight. 

Or  Ciceronian  pleading. 

O !  for  a  threat  like  huge  Mons-meg, 
To  muster  o'er  each  ardent  Whig 

Beneath  Drumlanrig's  banner ; 
Heroes  and  heroines  commix. 
All  in  the  field  of  politics. 

To  win  immortal  honour. 

I  John  M*Mii*tlo,  Esq.,  of  Ommlaarif . 
>  Ferruseon  of  Craifdarroch. 
•  Riddel  of  Priars-Carse 


M'Murdo'  and  his  lovely  spouse, 

(Th'  enamour'd  laurels  kiss  her  brows!) 

Led  on  the  loves  and  graces : 
She  won  each  gaping  burgess'  heart. 
While  he,  all-conquering,  play'd  his  part 

Among  their  wives  and  lassei. 

Craigdarroch*  led  a  light-arm'd  corps, 
Tropes,  metaphors  and  figures  pour. 

Like  Hecia  streaming  thunder: 
Qlenriddel,'  skill'd  in  rusty  coins. 
Blew  up  each  Tory's  dark  designs. 

And  bar'd  the  treason  under. 

In  either  wing  two  champions  fought. 
Redoubted  Staig^  who  set  at  nought 

The  wildest  savage  Tory : 
And  Welsh,^  who  ne'er  yet  flinch'd  his  ground, 
High-wav'd  his  magnum-bonum  round 

With  Cyclopeian  fury. 

Miller  brought  up  th'  artillery  ranks, 
The  many-pounders  of  the  Banks, 

Resistless  desolation  I 
While  Mazwelton,  that  baron  bold, 
'Blid  Lawson's*  port  intrench'd  his  huld. 

And  threaten'd  worse  damnation. 

To  these  what  Tory  hosts  oppos'd. 
With  these  what  Tory  warriors  clos'd. 

Surpasses  my  descriving : 
Squadrons  extended  long  and  large, 
With  furious  speed  rush  to  the  charge, 

Like  raging  devils  driving. 

What  verse  can  sing,  what  prose  narrate, 
The  butcher  deeds  of  bloody  fate 

Amid  this  mighty  tulzie  1 
Grim  Horror  grinn'd — pale  Terror  roar'd, 
As  Murther  at  his  thrapple  shor'd. 

And  hell  mix'd  in  the  brulzie. 

As  highland  craigs  by  thunder  cleft. 
When  lightnings  fire  the  stormy  lift. 

Hurl  down  with  crashing  rattle: 
As  flames  among  a  hundred  woods ; 
As  headlong  foam  a  hundred  floods  ; 

Such  is  the  rage  of  battle  1 

The  stubborn  Tories  dare  to  die ; 
As  soon  the  rooted  oaks  would  fly 

Before  the  approaching  fellers . 


4  Provost  8tftlg  of  Dumfries. 

•  Pherlflf  WeUh. 

•  A  wlne-merchaat  in  Dumfries. 
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The  Whigs  oome  on  like  Ocean's  roar, 
When  all  his  wintry  billows  pour 

Against  the  Buchan  Bailers. 

IiO,  from  the  shades  of  Death's  deep  night, 
Departed  Whigs  enjoy  the  fight, 

And  think  on  former  daring : 
The  muffled  mortherer^  of  Charles 
The  Magna  Charter  flag  unfurls, 

All  deadly  gules  it's  bearing. 

Nor  wanting  ghosts  of  Tory  fame, 

Bold  Scrimgeour*  follows  gallant  Oraham,9 

Auld  CoTenanters  shiver. 
(Forgive,  forgive,  much-wrong'd  Montrose  I 
Now  death  and  hell  engulph  thy  foes. 

Thou  liv'st  on  high  for  ever  I) 

Still  o'er  the  field  the  combat  bums. 
The  Tories,  Whigs,  give  way  by  turns ; 

But  fate  the  word  has  spoken : 
For  woman's  wit  and  strength  o'  man, 
Alas !  can  do  but  what  they  can  I 

The  Tory  ranks  are  broken. 

O  that  my  een  were  flowing  bums. 
My  voice  a  lioness  that  mourns 

Her  darling  cubs'  undoing  1 
That  I  might  greet,  that  I  might  cry. 
While  Tories  fall,  while  Tories  fly. 

And  furious  Whigs  pursuing ! 

What  Whig  but  melts  for  good  Sir  James  I 
Dear  to  his  country  by  the  names 

Friend,  patron,  benefactor! 
Not  Pulteney's  wealth  can  Pulteney  save  I 
And  Hopeton  falls,  the  generous  brave  I 

And  Stewart,^  bold  as  Hector. 

Thou,  Pitt,  shalt  rue  this  overthrow ; 
And  Thurlow  g;  'w1  a  curse  of  woe ; 

And  Melville  melt  in  wailing  t 
How  Fox  and  Sheridan  rejoice  I 
And  Burke  shall  sing,  0  Prince,  arise. 

Thy  power  is  all  prevailing ! 

For  your  poor  friend,  the  Bard«  afar 
He  only  hears  and  sees  the  war, 

A  cool  spectator  purely ; 
8o,  when  the  storm  the  forests  rends. 
The  robin  in  the  hedge  descends. 

And  sober  chirps  securely. 


1  Tb6  ex«cat inner  of  CharlM  i.  was 
i  Berioigeuiir,  l^ora  Duaoee. 


XCI. 

OH 

CAPTAIN  GROSE'S 
PEREGRINATIONS  THROUGH   SCOTLAND, 

COLLBCTINO  THB 
ANTIQUITIES   OF  THAT  KINQDOM. 

[This  «  fine,  fat,  fodgel  wight**  wae  a  c1e\er  amn,  a 
■kilful  antiquary,  and  fond  of  wit  and  wine.  He  wu 
well  acqaainted  with  heraldry,  and  was  converaaat  with 
the  weapons  and  the  armnar  itf  his  own  ond  other  conn* 
tries.  He  found  his  way  to  Frinrs-Cnrae,  in  the  Vale 
of  Nith,  and  there,  at  the  socinl  «<  hoard  of  Glenriddel," 
for  the  first  time  saw  Barns.  The  Kngrlishmnn  heard,  it 
is  said,  with  wonder,  the  sarcastic  sallies  and  eloquent 
bursts  of  the  inspired  Scot,  who,  in  his  turn,  surveyed 
with  wonder  the  reraarlcahle  corpulence,  and  listened 
with  pleasure  to  the  independent  sentiments  and  humour^ 
ous  turns  of  conversation  in  the  joyous  Englishmaa. 
This  Poem  was  the  fruit  of  the  interview,  and  it  is  said 
that  Groae  r^^arded  some  passages  as  rather  personal  1 

Hear,  Land  o'  Cakes  and  brither  Scots, 
Frae  Maidenkirk  to  Johnny  Groat's ; 
If  there's  a  hole  in  a'  your  coats, 

I  rede  you  tent  it : 
A  chiel's  amang  you  taking  notes, 

And,  faith,  he'll  prent  it  I 

If  in  your  bounds  ye  chance  to  light 

Upon  a  fine,  fat,  fodgel  wight, 

O'  stature  short,  but  genius  bright, 

That's  he,  mark  weel — 
And  wow  I  he  has  an  unco  slight 

0'  cauk  and  keeL 

By  some  auld,  houlet-haunted  biggin. 

Or  kirk  deserted  by  its  riggin. 

It's  ten  to  one  ye'll  find  him  snug  in 

Some  eldritch  part, 
Hn*  deils,  they  say,  L— d  sare's !  coUeaguin 

At  some  black  art 

Hk  ghaist  that  haunts  auld  ha'  or  chaumer, 

Te  gipsey-gang  that  deal  in  glamour. 

And  you  deep  read  in  hell's  black  grammar. 

Warlocks  and  witches ; 
Tell  quake  at  his  conjuring  hammer, 

Te  midnight  b        e  I 

It's  tauld  he  was  a  sodger  bred. 
And  ane  wad  rather  fa'n  than  fled ; 

s  Oraham,  Marquis  of  Montroet 
4  Stewart  of  UiUside. 
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But  now  he's  qoat  the  spurtle-blsde, 

And  dog-skin  wallet, 

And  ta'en  the— Antiquarian  trade, 

I  think  they  call  it. 

He  has  a  fouth  o'  auld  nick-naokets : 
Busty  aim  caps  and  jinglin'  jackets. 
Wad  hand  the  Lothians  three  in  tackets, 

A  towmont  guid ; 
And  parritch-pats,  and  auld  saut-backets, 

Afore  "the  flood. 

Of  Etc's  first  Are  he  has  a  cinder ; 
Auld  Tubal-Cain*s  fire-shool  and  fonder ; 
That  which  distinguished  the  gender 

O*  Balaam's  ass; 
A  broom-stick  o'  the  witch  o'  Endor, 

Weel  shod  wi'  brass. 

Forbye,  hell  shape  you  aff,  f^'  gleg, 
The  cut  of  Adam's  philibeg : 
The  knife  that  nicket  Abel's  craig 

He'll  proTo  you  fully, 
It  was  a  faulding  jocteleg, 

Or  lang-kail  gully. — 

But  wad  ye  see  him  in  his  glee. 
For  meikle  glee  and  fun  has  he, 
Then  set  him  down,  and  twa  or  three 

Ouid  fellow?  wi'  him ; 
And  port,  O  port  I  shine  thou  a  wee. 

And  then  ye'll  see  him ! 

Now,  by  the  pow'rs  o'  rerse  and  prose  I 
Thou  art  a  dainty  chiel,  0  Grose ! — 
Whae'er  o'  thee  shall  ill  suppose, 

They  sair  misca'  thee ; 
Fd  take  the  rascal  by  the  nose. 

Wad  say,  Shame  fa'  thee  I 


CXVII. 

WmiTTKX   IN   A   WKAPPBB, 

mcLosiifo 
A  LETTER  TO  CAPTAIN   GROSE. 

[Barns  wrote  oat  totom  antiqanrinn  and  lafendary 
— mofnada,  raapscting  certnio  rains  in  Kyle,  and  en- 
floeed  them  in  a  aheet  of  a  pnper  u*  C.nrdounel,  a  north- 
ern antiquary.  As  his  mind  teemed  with  poetry  he 
lid  not,  as  be  aAerwarda  said,  lei  the  opportunity,  paaa 


of  aendiog  a  rhyming  inquiry  aAer  his  fat  friend,  aai 
Cafdonnel  spread  the  cond4>ling  inquiry  over  the  Norths 

" Is  he  sla'a  by  Righlan*  bodies? 
And  eaten  like  a  wether-haggis  ?**J 

Kbh  ye  ought  o'  Captain  Orose  T 

Igo  and  ago, 
If  he's  amang  his  friends  or  foes  ? 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 

Is  he  south  or  is  he  north  ? 

Igo  and  ago, 
Or  drowned  in  the  river  Forth  ? 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 

Is  he  slain  by  Highlan'  bodies? 

Igo  and  ago, 
And  eaten  like  a  wether-haggis  T 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 

Is  he  to  Abram's  bosom  gane  T 

Igo  and  ago. 
Or  haudin'  Sarah  by  the  wame  ? 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 

Where'er  he  be,  the  L — d  be  near  him ! 

Igo  and  ago. 
As  for  the  deil,  he  daur  na  steer  him ! 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 

But  please  transmit  the  enclosed  letter, 

Igo  and  ago. 
Which  will  oblige  your  humble  debtor, 

Iram,  coram,  dago 

So  may  he  hae  auld  stanes  in  store, 

Igo  and  ago. 
The  Tery  stanes  that  Adam  bore, 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 

So  may  ye  get  in  glad  possession, 

Igo  and  ago. 
The  coins  o'  Satan's  coronation* 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 


cxvm. 

TAM  0'  SHANTEB 

A  TALK. 

"  Of  brownys  and  of  bogilis  full  is  this  huke.'* 

GaWIR   DoOfllAS. 

[This  is  a  West-country  legend,  embellished  by 
genius.  No  other  Puem  in  our  tan-^unge  displays  such 
Tariaty  of  power,  in  the  same  number  of  lines.    It 
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written  ai  an  indacement  to  Orota  to  admit  Alloway* 
Kirk  into  his  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  9cotliind  ;  and 
written  with  •ucli  ecstasy,  that  the  poet  shed  tears  in 
the  moments  of  composition.  The  wulk  in  which  it  was 
conceived,  on  the  braes  of  Ellislnnd,  is  held  in  remem- 
brance in  the  viile,  and  pointed  out  to  poetic  inquirers: 
while  the  scene  where  the  poem  is  laid — tlie  crumbling 
ruins — the  place  where  the  chapman  perished  in  the  snow 
—the  tree  on  which  the  poor  mother  of  Mungo  ended  her 
eorrows — the  cnim  where  the  murdered  child  was  found 
by  the  hunters — nnd  the  old  bridge  over  which  Maggie 
be  r«  her  astonished  master  when  all  hell  was  in  pursuit, 
m  first-rate  objects  of  inspection  ond  inquiry  in  the 
<*Land  of  Burns."  **In  the  inimitoble  tale  of  Tam 
o'  Slianter,"  says  Scott  **  Bums  has  left  as  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  ability  to  combine  the  ludicrous  witli  the 
awful,  and  even  the  horrible.  No  poet,  with  the  exception 
of  Shnkspeure,  ever  possessed  the  power  of  exciting  the 
most  varied  and  discordant  emotions  with  such  rapid 
Iransitions."] 

When  chapman  billies  leave  the  street, 
And  drouthy  neebors  neebors  meet. 
As  marliet-days  are  wearing  late. 
An'  folk  begin  to  tak*  the  gate ; 
While  we  sit  bousing  at  the  nappy, 
An*  gettin'  fou  and  onco  happy, 
We  think  na  on  the  lang  Scots  miles, 
The  mosses,  waters,  slaps,  and  stiles. 
That  lie  between  us  and  our  hame. 
Where  sits  our  sulky  sullen  dame. 
Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering  storm, 
Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm. 

This  truth  fand  honest  Tam  O'Shanter, 
As  ho  frae  Ayr  ae  night  did  canter, 
(Auld  Ayr,  wham  ne'er  a  town  surpasses, 
For  honest  men  and  bonny  lasses.) 
O  Tam !  hadst  thou  but  been  sae  wise. 
As  ta'en  thy  ain  wife  Kate's  advice  1 
She  tauld  thee  weel  thou  was  a  skellum, 
A  blethering,  blustering,  drunken  blellum ; 
That  frtie  November  till  October, 
Ae  market-day  thou  wasna  sober; 
That  ilka  melder,  wi'  the  miller. 
Thou  sat  as  lang  as  thou  had  siller ; 
That  ev'ry  naig  was  ca'd  a  shoe  on. 
The  smith  and  thee  gat  roaring  fou  on ; 
That  at  the  Lord's  house,  ev'n  on  Sunday, 
Thou  drank  wi'  Kirton  Jean  till  Monday. 
She  prophesyM,  that  late  or  soon. 
Thou  would  be  found  deep  drown'd  in  Do<m ; 
Or  catch'd  wi'  warlocks  in  the  mirk, 
By  Alloway's  auld  haunted  kirk. 

Ah,  gentle  dames !  it  gars  me  greet, 
To  think  how  mony  counsels  sweet, 
How  mony  lengthen'd  sage  advices. 
The  hnsband  ftme  the  wife  despiiet ! 


But  to  our  tale  : — Ae  \narket  night, 
Tam  had  got  planted  unco  right ; 
Fast  by  an  ingle  bleezing  finely, 
Wi'  reaming  swats,  that  drank  divinely ; 
And  at  his  elbow,  Souter  Johnny, 
His  ancient,  trusty,  drouthy  crony ; 
Tam  lo'ed  him  like  a  vera  brither ; 
They  had  been  fou'  for  weeks  thegither  ! 
The  night  drave  on  wi'  sangs  an'  clatter ; 
And  ay  the  ale  was  growing  better : 
The  landlady  and  Tam  grew  gracious ; 
Wi'  favours  secret,  sweet,  and  precious  ; 
The  Souter  tauld  his  queerest  stories ; 
The  landlord's  laugh  was  ready  chorus  :* 
The  storm  without  might  rair  and  rustle— 
Tam  did  na  mind  the  storm  a  whistle. 

Care,  mad  to  see  a  man  sae  happy, 
E'en  drown'd  himself  amang  the  nappy ! 
As  bees  flee  hame  wi'  lades  o'  treasure. 
The  minutes  wing'd  their  way  wi'  pleasure : 
Kings  may  be  blest,  but  Tam  was  glorious. 
O'er  a'  the  ills  o'  life  victorious. 

But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread. 
You  seize  the  flow'r,  its  bloom  is  shed ; 
Or  like  the  snow  falls  in  the  river, 
A  moment  white — then  melts  for  evei ; 
Or  like  the  borealis  race, 
That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place ; 
Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm. 
Nae  man  can  tether  time  or  tide ; 
The  hour  approaches  Tam  maun  ride  ; 
That  hour,  o'  night's  black  arch  the  key-stane^ 
That  dreary  hour  he  mounts  his  beast  in ; 
And  sic  a  night  he  taks  the  road  in 
As  ne'er  poor  sinner  was  abroad  in. 

The  wind  blew  as  'twad  blawn  its  last ; 
The  rattling  show'rs  rose  on  the  blast ; 
The  speedy  gleams  the  darkness  swallow'd ; 
Loud,  deep,  and  lang  the  thunder  bellow'd : 
That  night,  a  child  might  understand. 
The  de'il  had  business  on  his  hand. 

Weel  mounted  on  his  gray  mare,  Meg, 

A  better  never  lifted  leg, 

Tam  skelpit  on  thro'  dub  and  mire. 

Despising  wind,  and  rain,  and  fire ; 

Whiles  holding  fast  his  guid  blue  bonnet ; 

Whiles  crooning  o'er  some  auld  Scots  sonnet ; 

1  VABIATIOK . 

The  cricket  raised  its  cheering  cry. 
The  kittiM  ehaa*d  its  tail  ia  jor. 
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Whiles  glowering  round  wi*  prudent  cares, 
Lest  bougies  catch  him  unawares ; 
Kirk-AUowaj  was  drawing  nigh, 
Whare  ghaists  and  houlets  nightly  cry. — 

By  this  time  he  was  cross  the  foord, 
Whare  in  the  snaw  the  chapman  smoor'd ; 
And  past  the  birks  and  meikle  stane, 
Where  drunken  Charlie  brak's  neck-bane ; 
And  thro'  the  whins,  and  by  the  cairn, 
Where  hunters  fand  the  murder'd  bairn ; 
And  near  the  thorn,  aboon  the  well. 
Where  Muugo*s  mither  hang'd  herseF. 
Before  him  Doon  pours  all  his  floods ; 
The  doubling  storm  roars  thro'  the  woods ; 
Ttie  lightnings  flash  from  pole  to  pole ; 
Near  and  more  near  the  thunders  roll ; 
When,  glimmering  thro'  the  groaning  trees, 
Kirk-Alloway  seem'd  in  a  bleeze ; 
Thro'  ilka  bore  the  beams  were  glancing ; 
And  loud  resounded  mirth  and  dancing. 

Inspiring,  bold  John  Barleycorn  I 

What  dangers  thou  canst  make  us  scorn  I 

Wi'  tippenny,  we  fear  nae  eril ; 

Wi'  usquabae  we'll  face  the  deril ! 

The  swats  sae  ream'd  in  Tammie's  noddle, 

Fair  play,  he  car'd  nae  deils  a  boddle. 

But  Maggie  stood  right  sair  astonish'd, 

'Till,  by  the  heel  and  hand  admonish'd. 

She  yentur'd  forward  on  the  light; 

And  wow !  Tarn  saw  an  unco  sight! 

Warlocks  and  witches  in  a  dance ; 

Nae  cotillion  brent  new  frae  France, 

But  hornpipes,  jigs,  strathspeys,  and  reelS; 

Put  life  and  mettle  in  their  heels : 

A  winnock-bunker  in  the  east. 

There  sat  auld  Nick,  in  shape  o'  beast ; 

A  towzie  tyke,  black,  grim,  and  large. 

To  gie  them  music  was  his  charge ; 

He  screw'd  the  pipes  and  gart  them  skirl. 

Till  roof  and  rafters  a'  did  dirl.— 

Coffins  stood  round,  like  open  presses  ; 

That  shaw'd  the  dead  in  their  last  dresses ; 

And  by  some  devilish  cantrip  slight 

Each  in  its  cauld  hand  held  a  light — 

By  which  heroic  Tarn  was  able 

To  note  upon  the  haly  table, 

A  murderer's  banes  in  gibbet  aims ; 

Twa  span-lang,  wee,  unchristen'd  bairns ; 


1  VAmiATIOR. 

Three  lawyers*  tongues  taniM  inside  ont, 
Wi'  lies  seftinM  like  a  beggar's  clout ; 


A  thief,  new-cutted  frae  a  rape, 

Wi'  his  last  gasp  his  gab  did  gape;  , 

Five  tomahawks,  wi'  bluid  red-rusted ; 

Five  scimitars,  wi'  murder  crusted ; 

A  garter,  which  a  babe  had  strangled ; 

A  knife,  a  father's  throat  had  mangled, 

Whom  his  ain  son  o'  life  bereft. 

The  gray  hairs  yet  stack  to  the  heft:^ 

Wi'  mair  o'  horrible  and  awfu'. 

Which  oT'n  to  name  wad  be  unlawfu*. 

As  Tammie  glowr'cl,  amaz'd,  and  curious, 
The  mirth  and  fun  grew  fast  and  furious : 
The  piper  loud  and  louder  blew ; 
The  dancers  quick  and  quicker  flew ; 
They  reel'd,  they  set,  they  cross'd,  they  deekit, 
'Till  ilka  carlin  swat  and  reekit, 
And  coost  her  duddies  to  the  wark. 
And  linket  at  it  in  her  sark  I 

Now  Tam,  0  Tarn  I  had  thae  been  queans 
A'  plump  and  strapping,  in  their  teens ; 
Their  sarks,  instead  o'  creeshie  flannen. 
Been  snaw-white  seventeen  bunder  linen, 
Thir  breeks  o'  mine,  my  only  pair. 
That  ance  were  plush,  o'  guid  blue  hair, 
I  wad  hae  gi'en  them  off  my  hurdles. 
For  ae  blink  o'  the  bonnie  burdies  I 

But  wither'd  beldams,  auld  and  droll, 
Rigwoodie  hags,  wad  spean  a  foal, 
Lowping  an'  flinging  on  a  cummock, 
I  wonder  didna  turn  thy  stomach. 

But  Tam  kenn'd  what  was  what  fu'  brawlie, 

There  was  a  winsome  wench  and  walie. 

That  night  enlisted  in  the  core, 

(Lang  after  kenn'd  on  Carrick  shore ; 

For  mony  a  beast  to  dead  she  shot. 

And  perish'd  mony  a  bonnie  boat, 

And  shook  baith  meikle  corn  and  bear. 

And  kept  the  country-side  in  fear  ) 

Her  cutty  sark,  o*  Paisley  harn. 

That,  while  a  lassie,  she  had  worn, 

In  longitude  tho'  soreljiL  scanty. 

It  was  her  best,  and  she  was  vauntie-— 

Ah !  little  kenn'd  thy  reverend  grannie. 
That  sark  she  coft  for  her  wee  Nannie, 
Wi'  twa  pund  Scots  ('twas  a'  her  riches). 
Wad  ever  grac'd  a  dance  of  witches! 


And  priests'  bearto  rotten  black  as  muck. 
Lay  stinking  vile,  in  every  neuk. 
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But  here  my  muse  her  wing  maun  oour ; 
Bie  flights  are  far  beyond  her  pow'r ; 
To  sing  how  Nannie  lap  and  fiang, 
(A  Bouple  jade  she  was  and  Strang,) 
And  how  Tarn  stood,  like  ane  bewitch'd. 
And  thought  his  very  een  enrich*d ; 
Even  Satan  glowrM,  and  fidg'd  fu'  fain, 
And  hotch*d  and  blew  wi*  might  and  main: 
'Till  first  ae  caper,  syne  anither, 
Tam  tint  his  reason  a*  thegither, 
And  roars  out,  **  Weel  done,  Cutty-sark !" 
And  in  an  instant  all  was  dark: 
And  scarcely  had  he  Maggie  rallied. 
When  oat  the  hellish  legion  sallied. 


CXIX. 


As  bees  bizz  out  wi'  angry  fyke. 

When  plundering  herds  assail  their  byke ; 

As  open  pussie's  mortal  foes. 

When,  pop !  she  starts  before  their  nose; 

As  eager  runs  the  market-crowd. 

When  **  Catch  the  thief  I"  resounds  aloud; 

80  Mag^e  runs,  the  witches  follow, 

Wi'  mony  an  eldritch  screech  and  hollow. 

Ah,  Tam  !  Ah,  Tam !  thoull  get  thy  fairin'  I 
In  hell  they'll  roast  thee  like  a  herrin*  I 
In  Tain  thy  Kate  awaits  thy  comin* ! 
Kate  soon  will  be  a  woefu*  woman  1 
Now  do  thy  speedy  utmost,  Meg, 
And  win  the  key-stane'  of  the  brig ; 
There  at  them  thou  thy  tail  may  toss, 
A  running  stream  they  darena  cross ! 
But  ere  the  key-stane  she  could  make. 
The  fient  a  tail  she  had  to  shake  I 
For  Nannie,  far  before  the  rest, 
Hard  upon  noble  Maggie  prest. 
And  flew  at  Tam  wi'  furious  ettle ; 
But  little  wist  she  Maggie's  mettle— 
Ae  spring  brought  off  her  master  hale. 
But  left  behind  her  ain  gray  tail : 
The  carlin  claijght  her  by  the  rump. 
And  left  poor  Maggie  scarce  a  stump. 

Now,  wha  this  tale  o'  truth  shall  read. 
Ilk  man  and  mother's  son,  take  heed :     . 
Whene'er  to  drink  you  are  inclin'd, 
Or  cutty-sarks  run  in  your  mind, 
Think !  ye  may  buy  the  joys  o'er  dear — 
Remember  Tam  O'Shanter's  mare. 


1  It  is  a  welUknowo  fact  that  witchea,  or  anjr  eTil 
■pir'ta,  have  no  power  to  follow  a  poor  wight  any  Air- 
Sher  than  the  middle  of  the  next  nmning  atream.  It  may 
M  proper  likewiae  to  mention  to  the  beaif  hted  tiaTellera 


ADDRESS  OF  BEELZEBUB 

TO  TRB 
PRBSIDBNT  or  THI    HIGHLAND    80C1ST1. 

[Thia  Poem  made  its  first  appearance,  as  I  was  assured 
by  my  friend  the  lata  Thomas  Pringle,  in  the  Scots  Ma- 
gazine,  for  February,  1818,  and  was  printed  from  the 
original  in  the  handwriting  of  Barns.  It  was  beaded 
thus,  "  To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Breadal- 
byne,  President  of  the  Right  Honourable  and  Honour- 
able the  Highland  Society,  which  met  on  thed3d  of  May 
last,  at  the  Sbakspeare,  Covent  Garden,  to  concert  ways 
and  means  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  four  hundred 
Highlanders,  who,  as  the  Society  were  informed  by  Mr. 
M< ,  of  A s,  were  so  audacious  as  to  attempt  an  es- 
cape from  their  lawfu^luirdsand  masters,  whose  property 
they  were,  by  emigrating  from  the  lands  of  Mr.  Mncdo- 
nald,  of  Glengarry,  to  the  wilds  of  Canada,  in  aearch  of 
that  fantastic  tiling — Libsrtt."  The  Poem  was  com- 
municated by  Burns  to  his  friend  Rankine  of  Adam  Hill, 
in  Ayrshire.] 

Long  life,  my  Lord,  an'  health  be  yours, 
Unskaith'd  by  hunger'd  Highland  boors ; 
Lord  grant  nae  duddie  desperate  beggar, 
Wi'  dirk,  claymore,  or  rusty  trigger. 
May  twin  auld  Scotland  o'  a  life 
She  likes — as  lambkins  like  a  knife. 

Faith,  you  and  A s  were  right 

To  keep  the  Highland  hounds  in  sight ; 

I  doubt  na !  they  wad  bid  nae  better 

Than  let  them  ance  out  owre  the  water ; 

Then  up  amang  the  lakes  and  seas 

They'll  mak'  what  rules  and  laws  they  pleaM , 

Some  daring  Hancock,  or  a  Franklin' ; 

May  set  their  Highland  bluid  a  ranklin' ; 

Some  Washington  again  may  head  them, 

Or  some  Montgomery  fearless  lead  them, 

Till  God  knows  what  may  be  effected 

When  by  such  heads  and  hearts  directed— 

Poor  dunghill  sons  of  dirt  and  mire 

May  to  Patrician  rights  aspire ! 

Nae  sage  North,  now,  nor  eager  Sackrille, 

To  watch  and  premier  o'er  the  pack  rile, 

An'  whare  will  ye  get  Howes  and  Clintons 

To  bring  them  to  a  right  repentance. 

To  cowe  the  rebel  generation, 

An'  save  the  honour  o'  the  nation  ? 

They  an'  be  d d  I  what  right  hae  they 

To  meat  or  sleep,  or  light  0'  day  ? 
Far  less  to  riches,  pow'r,  or  freedom, 
But  what  your  lordship  likes  to  gio  them  T 


that  when  he  falls  in  with  bcgUs,  whatever  danger  there 
may  be  in  his  going  forward,  there  is  much  more 
lA  turning  back. 


Hot  hear,  mj  lord !  Glengarry,  hear  1 

Tour  hand's  owre  light  on  them,  I  fear; 

Yoor  factors,  grieves,  trustees,  and  bailies, 

I  esnna'  say  bnt  they  do  gaylies ; 

They  lay  aside  a'  tender  mercies. 

An'  tirl  the  kallions  to  the  birses ; 

Tet  while  they're  only  poind't  and  herriet, 

They'll  keep  their  stubborn  Highland  spirit ; 

Bot  smash  them !  crash  them  a'  to  spalls  I 

An*  rot  the  dyrors  i*  the  jails  I 

The  young  dogs,  swinge  them  to  the  labour ; 

Let  wark  an'  hunger  mak'  them  sober  I 

The  hissies,  if  theyre  aughtlins  fawsont, 

Let  them  in  Drury-lane  be  lesson'd  1 

An'  if  the  wives  an'  dirty  brats 

E'en  thigger  at  your  doors  an'  yetts, 

Flaifan  wi'  duds  an'  grey  wi'  beas', 

Frtghtin'  awa  your  deuks  an'  geese. 

Get  out  a  horsewhip  or  a  jowler. 

The  langest  thong,  the  fiercest  growler, 

An'  gar  the  tattered  gypsies  pack 

IfV  a'  their  bastards  on  their  back ! 

Go  on,  my  Lord  I  I  lang  to  meet  you. 

An*  in  my  house  at  hame  to  greet  you ; 

Wi'  common  lords  ye  shanna  mingle. 

The  benmost  neuk  beside  the  ingle. 

At  my  right  han*  assigned  your  seat 

'Tween  Herod's  hip  an  Poly  crate, — 

Or  if  you  on  your  station  tarrow, 

Between  Almagro  and  Pixarro, 

A  seat  I'm  sure  ye're  weel  deserrin't ; 

An'  till  ye  come— Tour  humble  renrant, 

BHLfEBUB 
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CXX. 


TO 


JOHN  TAYLOR. 

[Boms,  It  appears,  waa,  in  one  of  his  axcaraions  in 
raranaa  nmttara,  likaljr  to  be  datainad  at  Wanlockhaad : 
Iha  roads  wara  slippary  with  ica,  Kis  mara  kapt  har  faat 
with  difficc.ly,  and  all  tha  blacksmiths  of  tha  villaga 
«rara  pre-anf^gad.  To  Mr.  Taylor,  a  parson  of  influanca 
in  tha  pinca,  tha  poat,  in  daq>air,  addrassad  this  littla 
Foam,  b^irf  in;  his  intarfaranca :  Taylor  spoka  to  a  smith ; 
tha  smith  flaw  to  his  tools,  sharpanad  or  frostad  tha 
aboaa,  and  it  is  said  livad  for  thirty  yaars  to  boast  that  ha 
had  "  oavar  baan  wall  paid  but  anca,  and  that  waa  by  a 
poat,  who  paid  him  in  monay,  paid  him  in  drink,  and 
pai  1  him  in  raraa.'*] 

With  Pegasus  upon  a  day, 
Apollo  weary  ^ying^ 


Through  frosty  hills  the  Journey  lay. 
On  foot  the  way  was  plying, 

Poor  slip-shod  giddy  Pegasus 

Was  but  a  sorry  walker ; 
To  Vulcan  then  Apollo  goes, 

To  get  a  frosty  calker. 

Obli^ng  Vulcan  fell  to  work, 
Threw  by  his  coat  and  bonnet. 

And  did  Sol's  business  in  a  crack ; 
Sol  paid  him  with  a  sonnet. 

Ye  Vulcan's  sons  of  Wanlockhead, 

Pity  my  sad  disaster ; 
My  Pegasus  is  poorly  shod — 
I'll  pay  you  like  my  master. 

ROBUIT  Buuii. 
Ramagu^  8  o*eloekf  (no  tUUe,) 


OXXI. 

LAMENT 

or 

MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS, 

ON    TBI   APPBOACH    OF   SPKINO. 

[Tha  poat  communicatad  thia  **  Lamant*'  to  his  fritnd, 
Dr.  Moora,  in  Fabniary,  1791,  but  it  wns  composad  aboul 
tha  closa  of  tha  pracadibg  yaur,  at  tha  raquast  of  Lady 
Winifred  Maxwell  ConBt:ible,  of  Tarraagles,  tha  Inst  ia 
direct  descant  of  tha  noble  and  ancient  honsa  of  Max- 
well,  of  Nithsdale.  Burns  expressed  himself  mora  than 
commonly  pleased  with  this  composition ;  nor  vras  he  an 
rewarded,  for  Lady  Winifred  gave  him  a  valnable  snuff 
box,  with  the  portrait  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  on  the  lid 
The  bed  still  keeps  its  place  in  Terreag les,  on  ^l.ich  the 
queen  slept  as  she  was  on  her  way  to  take  refuge  with 
her  cruel  and  treachemus  cousin,  Elizabeth ;  and  a  lattat 
from  her  no  less  unfortunate  grandson,  Charles  the  First, 
calling  tha  Maxwells  to  arm  in  his  causa,  ia  praaarvad  ia 
the  family  archives.] 

I. 
Now  Nature  hangs  her  mantle  green 

On  every  blooming  tree. 
And  spreads  her  sheets  o'  daisies  white 

Out  o'er  the  grassy  lea : 
Now  Phoebus  cheers  the  crystal  streams. 

And  glads  the  azure  skies; 
But  nought  can  glad  the  weary  wight 

That  fast  in  durance  lies. 

II. 

Now  lav'rocks  wake  the  merry  mom. 
Aloft  on  dewy  wing ; 
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The  merle,  in  his  noontide  bow'r, 

Makes  woodland  echoes  ring ; 
The  mavis  wild  wi'  mony  a  note. 

Sings  drowsy  day  to  rest : 
In  love  and  freedom  they  rejoice, 

Wi*  care  nor  thrall  opprest 

III. 
Now  blooms  the  lily  by  the  bank, 

The  primrose  down  the  brae ; 
The  hawthorn's  badding  in  the  glen, 

And  milk-white  is  the  slae ; 
The  meanest  hind  in  fair  Scotland 

May  rove  their  sweets  amang ; 
But  I,  the  Queen  of  a*  Scotland, 

Maun  lie  in  prison  Strang  1 

IV. 

I  was  the  Queen  o'  bonnie  France, 

Where  happy  I  hae  been ; 
Fu'  lightly  rase  I  in  the  mom, 

As  blythe  lay  down  at  e*en : 
And  Tm  the  sovereign  o*  Scotland, 

And  mony  a  traitor  there ; 
Tet  here  I  lie  in  foreign  bands 

And  never-ending  care. 

V. 

But  as  for  thee,  thon  false  woman  I 

My  sister  and  my  fae, 
Grim  vengeance  yet  shall  whet  a  sword 

That  thro'  thy  soul  shall  gae ! 
The  weeping  blood  in  woman's  breast 

Was  never  known  to  thee ; 
Nor  th'  balm  that  draps  on  wounds  of  woe 

Frae  woman's  pitying  e'e. 

VI. 

My  son !  my  son !  may  kinder  stars 

Upon  thy  fortune  shine ; 
And  may  those  pleasures  gild  thy  reign, 

That  ne'er  wad  blink  on  mine ! 
God  keep  thee  frae  thy  mother's  faes. 

Or  turn  their  hearts  to  thee : 
And  where  thou  meet'st  thy  mother's  friend 

Remember  him  for  me  I 

VII. 

O I  soon,  to  me,  may  summer  suns 

Nae  mair  light  up  the  mom  1 
Nae  mair,  to  me,  the  autumn  winds 

Wave  o'er  the  yellow  eom  I 


And  in  the  narrow  house  o'  death 

Let  winter  round  me  rave ; 
And  the  next  flow'rs  that  deck  the  spring 

Bloom  on  my  peaceful  grave  1 


GXXn. 

THE  WHISTLE. 

[*(  As  the  authentic  prote  history,*'  says  Bums,  *<  «f 
the  *  Whistle'  is  curious,  I  shall  here  give  it.  Ib  tiM 
train  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  when  she  came  to  Scotland 
with  our  James  the  Sixth,  tliere  came  over  a1»  a  Daaiah 
gentleman  of  gigantic  stature  and  great  prowess,  and  a 
matchless  champion  of  Bacchus.  He  had  a  little  ebony 
whistle,  which  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  orgies,  hit 
laid  on  the  table,  and  whoever  was  the  last  able  to  blow 
it,  everj'body  else  being  disabled  by  the  potency  of  the 
bottle,  was  to  carry  off*  the  whistle  as  a  trophy  of  victory. 
The  Dane  pn»duced  credentials  of  his  victories,  witboat 
a  single  defeat,  at  the  eourts  of  Copenhngen,  Stockholm, 
Moscow,  Warsaw,  and  several  of  the  petty  courts  ia 
Germany ;  and  challenged  the  Scotch  Bacchanalians  to 
the  alternative  of  trying  his  prowess,  or  else  of  acknow- 
ledging  their  inferiority.  After  many  overthrows  on  the 
part  of  the  Scots,  the  Dane  was  encountered  by  Sii 
Robert  I^awrie,  cf  Maxwelton,  ancestor  of  the  present 
worthy  baronet  of  that  name ;  who,  after  three  days  and 
three  nights'  hard  contest,  left  the  Scandinavian  under 
the  table, 

<  And  blew  on  the  whistle  his  requiem  shrill.' 

*<Sir  Walter,  son  to  Sir  Robert  before  mentioned, 
afterwards  lost  the  whistle  to  Walter  Riddel,  of  Glen- 
nddel,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Sir  Walter's. — On 
Friday,  the  IGth  of  October,  1700,  at  Friars-Carse,  the 
whistle  was  once  more  contended  for,  as  related  ia 
the  ballad,  by  the  present  Sir  Robert  of  Maxwelton; 
Robert  Riddel,  Esq.,  of  Glenriddel,  lineal  descendant 
and  representative  of  Walter  Riddel,  who  won  the  whis* 
tie,  and  in  whose  family  it  had  continued ;  and  Alexander 
Fergusson,  Esq.,  of  Craigdarroch,  likewise  descended 
of  the  great  Sir  Robert ;  which  last  gentleman  carried  off 
the  hard- won  honours  of  the  field." 

The  jovial  contest  took  place  in  the  dining-room  of 
Friars-Carse,  in  the  presence  of  the  Bard,  who  drank 
bottle  and  bottle  about  with  them,  and  seemed  quite  dis- 
posed to  take  up  the  conqueror  when  the  day  dawned.] 

I  SING  of  a  whistle,  a  whistle  of  worth, 
I  sing  of  a  whistle,  the  pride  of  the  North, 
Was  brought  to  the  court  of  our  good  Scottish 

king. 
And  long  with  this  whistle  all  Scotland  shall 

ring. 

Old  Loda,'  still  rueing  the  arm  of  Fingal, 
The  god  of  the  bottle  sends  down  from  his  hall<» 


1  See  Ossian^s  Carie-thura. 


**  Thit  whistle's  your  ehalleiige — to  Scotland  get 

o*er, 
And  drink  them  to  hell,  Sir  I  or  ne'er  see  me 


more !" 


Old  poets  have  snng,  and  old  chronicles  tell, 
What  champions  ▼entur'd,  what  champions  fell ; 
The  son  of  great  Loda  was  conqueror  still. 
And  blew  on  his  whistle  his  requiem  shrill. 

Till  Robert,  the  Lord  of  the  Cairn  and  the  Scaur, 
Unmatched  at  the  bottle,  unconquer'd  in  war. 
He  drank  his  poor  godship  as  deep  as  the  sea. 
No  tide  of  the  Baltic  e*er  drunker  than  he. 

Thus  Robert,  Tictorious,  the  troph j  has  gain'd ; 
Which  now  in  his  house  has  for  ages  remained ; 
Till  three  noble  chieftains,  and  all  of  his  blood. 
The  Jorlal  contest  again  hare  renewed. 

Three  Joyous  good  fellows,  with  hearts  clear  of 

flaw; 
Crmigdarroch,  so  famous  for  wit,  worth,  and 

law; 
And  trusty  Olenriddel,  so  skill'd  in  old  coins ; 
And  gallant  Sir  Robert,  deep-read  in  old  wines. 

Crmigdarroch  began,  with  a  tongue  smooth  as 

oil. 
Desiring  Glenriddel  to  yield  up  the  spoil ; 
Or  else  he  would  muster  the  heads  of  the  dan. 
And  once  more,  in  claret,  try  which  was  the 

man. 

•*  By  the  gods  of  the  ancients  I"  Olenriddel  re- 

plies, 
'*  Before  I  surrender  so  glorious  a  prize, 
1*11  conjure  the  ghost  of  the  great  Rorie  More,i 
And  bumper  his  horn  with  him  twenty  times 

0  er. 

Sir  Robert,  a  soldier,  no  speech  would  pretend, 
But  he  ne*er  tum*d  his  back  on  his  foe— or  his 

friend, 
Said,  toss  down  the  whistle,  the  prize  of  the 

field, 
And,  knee-deep  in  claret,  he'd  die  or  he'd  yield. 

To  the  board  of  Glenriddel  our  heroes  repair. 
So  note<l  for  drowning  of  sorrow  and  care ; 
But  for  wine  and  for  welcome  not  more  known 

to  fame 
Than  the  sense,  wit,  and  taste  of  a  sweet  lorely 

dame. 


A  bard  was  selected  to  witness  th«  f^ay. 
And  tell  future  ages  the  feats  of  the  day ; 
A  bard  who  detested  all  sadness  and  spleen. 
And  wish'd  that  Parnassus  a  yineyard  had  been. 

The  dinner  being  over,  the  claret  they  ply. 
And  cT'ry  new  cork  is  a  new  spring  of  joy ; 
In  the  bands  of  old  friendship  and  kindred  so 

set. 
And  the  bands  grew  the  tighter  the  more  they 

were  wet. 

Gay  Pleasure  ran  riot  as  bumpers  ran  o'er ; 
Bright  Phoebus  ne'er  witness'd  so  joyous  a  core. 
And  Tow'd  that  to  leave  them  he  was  quite 

forlorn, 
Till  Cynthia  hinted  he'd  find  them  next  mom. 

Six  bottles  a-piece  had  well  wore  out  the  night. 
When  gallant  Sir  Robert,  to  finish  the  fight. 
Tum'd  o'er  in  one  bumper  a  bottle  of  red. 
And  swore  'twas  the  way  that  their  ancestor 
did. 

Then  worthy  Glenriddel,  so  cautious  and  sage^ 
No  longer  the  warfare,  ungodly,  would  wage ; 
A  high-ruling  Elder  to  wallow  in  wine  I 
He  left  the  foul  business  to  folks  less  diyine. 

The  gallant  Sir  Robert  fought  hard  to  the  end ; 

But  who  can  with  fate  and  quart-bumpers  con- 
tend? 

Though  fate  said — a  hero  shall  perish  in  light ; 

So  up  rose  bright  Phoebus — and  down  fell  the 
knight. 

Next  up  rose  our  bard,  like  a  prophet  in  drink ;— > 
'*  Craigdarroch,  thou'lt  soar  when  creation  shall 

sink; 
But  if  thou  would  flourish  immortal  in  rhyme. 
Come— one  bottle  more— and  have  at  the  sub- 
lime! 

«  Thy  line,  that  have  struggled  for  freedom  with 

Bruce, 
Shall  heroes  and  patriots  ever  produce : 
So  thine  be  the  laurel,  and  mine  be  the  bay ; 
The  field  thou  hast  won,  by  yon  bright  god  of 

day  I" 


1  See  Johaacni*!  Tour  to  the  Hebrides 
13 
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oxxm. 

ELEGT 
MISS  BURNET, 

OF  MONBODDO. 

[Thii  beantifnl  and  accorapliihed  lady,  the  hMvenly 
Burnet,  aa  Burnt  loved  to  call  her,  was  daughter  to  the 
odd  and  the  elegant|  the  clever  and  the  whimsical  Lord 
Monboddo.  '*  In  domeatic  ctrcumatancei,'*  Kiva  Robert 
Chambers,  *' Monboddo  was  particularly  unfortunate. 
His  wife,  a  very  beautiful  woman,  died  in  child-bed.  His 
■on,  a  promising  boy,  in  whose  education  he  took  great 
delight,  wns  likewise  snatched  from  his  affections  by  a 
premature  death ;  and  his  second  daughter,  in  personal 
loveliness  one  of  the  first  women  of  the  age,  was  cut  off 
by  consumption,  when  only  twenty-five  years  old.*'  Her 
name  was  Elizabeth.] 

Life  ne'er  exalted  in  so  rich  a  prize 
Ab  Burnet,  lovely  from  her  native  skies ; 
Nor  envious  death  so  triamph'd  in  a  blow, 
As  that  which  laid  th'  acoompUsh'd  Burnet  low. 

Thy  form  and  mind,  sweet  maid,  can  I  forget? 
In  richest  ore  the  brightest  jewel  set ! 
In  thee,  high  Heaven  above  was  truest  shown. 
As  by  his  noblest  work,  the  Godhead  best  is 
known. 

In  vain  ye  flaunt  in  summer's  pride,  ye  groves ; 

Thou  crystal  streamlet  with  thy  flowery  shore, 
Ye  woodland  choir  that  chant  your  idle  loves, 

Te  cease  to  charm — Eliza  is  no  more ! 

Te  heathy  wastes,  immix'd  with  reedy  fens ; 

Te  mossy  streams,  with  sedge  and  rushes 
stor'd ; 
Ye  rugged  cliffs,  o'erhanging  dreary  glens, 

To  you  I  fly,  ye  with  my  soul  accord. 

Princes,  whose  onmb'roos  pride  was  all  their 
worth. 

Shall  venal  lays  their  pompous  exit  hail  T 
And  thou,  sweet  excellence  I  forsake  our  earth. 

And  not  a  muse  in  honest  grief  bewail  T 

We  saw  thee  shine  in  youth  and  beauty  s  pride, 
And  virtue's  light,  that  beams  beyond  the 
spheres ; 

But  like  the  sun  eclips'd  at  morning  tide, 
Thou  left'st  us  darkling  in  a  world  of  tears. 

The  parent's  heart  that  nestled  fond  in  thee, 
That  heart  how  sunk,  a  prey  to  grief  and 
care; 

Bo  leck'd  the  woodbine  sweet  yon  aged  tree ; 
Bn  from  it  ravish'd,  leaves  it  bleak  and  bare. 


OXXIV. 

LAMENT 

rom 

JAMES,  EARL  OF  OLENCAIBN. 


[Bums  lamented  the  death  of  this  kind  and  aci 
plished  nobleman  with  melancholy  sincerity:  hs  more- 
over named  one  of  his  sons  for  him :  he  went  into  moura* 
ing  when  he  heard  of  his  death,  and  he  sung  of  his  neriti 
in  a  strain  not  destined  soon  to  lose  the  place  it  has 
among  verses  which  record  the  names  of  the  noble 
the  generous.  He  died  January  90,  1791,  in  the  forty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  James  Cunningham  was  sao- 
ceeded  in  his  title  by  his  brother,  and  with  him  expired, 
in  1796,  the  Inst  of  a  race,  whose  name  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  History  of  Scotland,  from  the  days 
of  Malcolm  Canroore.] 

I. 
Thi  wind  blew  hollow  ftrae  the  hills, 

By  fits  the  sun's  departing  beam 
Look'd  on  the  fading  yellow  woods 

That  wav'd  o'er  Lugar's  winding  stream : 
Beneath  a  craggy  steep,  a  bard. 

Laden  with  years  and  meikle  pain, 
In  loud  lament  bewail'd  his  lord, 

Whom  death  had  all  untimely  ta'en. 

II. 
He  lean'd  him  to  an  ancient  aik,  [years ; 

Whose  trunk  was  mould'ring  down  with 
His  locks  were  bleached  white  with  time, 

His  hoary  cheek  was  wet  wi'  tears ; 
And  as  he  touch'd  his  trembling  harp^ 

And  as  he  tun'd  his  doleful  sang. 
The  winds,  lamenting  thro'  their  caves, 

To  echo  bore  the  notes  alang. 


III. 


«( 


Ye  scatter'd  birds  that  faintly  sing. 

The  reliques  of  the  vernal  quire ! 
Ye  woods  that  shed  on  a'  the  winds 

The  honours  of  the  aged  year ! 
A  few  short  months,  and  glad  and  gay, 

,Again  ye'U  charm  the  ear  and  e'e ; 
But  nocht  in  all  revolving  time 

Can  gladness  bring  again  to  me. 

IV. 

*'  I  am  a  bending  aged  tree. 

That  long  has  stood  the  wind  and  rain; 
But  now  has  come  a  cruel  blast, 

And  my  last  hold  of  earth  is  gane  : 
Nae  leaf  o'  mine  shall  greet  the  spring, 

Nae  simmer  sun  exalt  my  bloom ; 
But  I  maun  lie  before  the  storm. 

And  ithers  plant  them  in  my  room. 


T. 

**  I've  Men  sae  mony  ohangefh'  yean, 

On  earth  I  am  a  stranger  grown ; 
I  wander  in  the  ways  of  men. 

Alike  unknowing  and  unknown : 
Unheard,  nnpitied,  unrelieved, 

I  bear  alane  my  lade  o*  care, 
For  silent,  low,  on  beds  of  dust. 

Lie  a'  that  would  my  sorrows  share. 

**  And  last  (the  sum  of  a'  my  griefs  I) 

My  noble  master  lies  in  clay ; 
The  flow*r  amang  our  barons  bold. 

His  country's  pride  I  his  country's  stay — 
In  weary  being  now  I  pine. 

For  a'  the  life  of  life  is  dead. 
And  hope  has  left  my  aged  ken. 

On  forward  wing  for  ever  fled. 


VII. 


<« 


Awake  thy  last  sad  voice,  my  harp ! 

The  voice  of  woe  and  wild  despair ; 
Awake  I  resound  thy  latest  lay — 

Then  sleep  in  silence  evermair  I 
And  thou,  my  last,  best,  only  fHend, 

That  fillest  an  untimely  tomb, 
Accept  this  tribute  from  the  bard     [gloom. 

Though  brought  from  fortune's  mirkest 

VIIL 

"  In  poverty's  low  barren  vale 

Thick  mists,  obscure,  involv'd  me  round ; 
Though  oft  I  tum'd  the  wistful  eye, 

Nae  ray  of  fame  was  to  be  found : 
Thou  found'st  me,  like  the  morning  sun, 

That  melts  the  fogs  in  limpid  air. 
The  friendless  bard  and  rustic  song 

Became  alike  thy  fostering  care. 

IX. 

'*  O  !  why  has  worth  so  short  a  date  ? 

While  villains  ripen  gray  with  time ;     - 
Must  thou,  the  noble,  gen'rous,  great, 

Fall  in  bold  manhood's  hardy  prime  ! 
Why  did  I  live  to  see  that  day  ? 

A  day  to  me  so  full  of  woe  !— 
0  had  I  met  the  mortal  shaft 

Which  laid  my  benefactor  low. 

X. 

'*  The  bridegroom  may  forget  the  bride 
Was  made  his  wedded  wife  yestreen  ; 

The  monarch  may  forget  the  crown 
That  on  his  head  an  hour  has  been ; 


The  mother  may  forget  the  child 
That  smiles  sae  sweetly  on  her  knee ; 

But  rU  remember  thee,  Glencaim, 
And  a'  that  thou  hast  done  for  me !" 


CXXV. 
LINES 

■SMT  TO 

SIR  JOHN  WHITEFOORD,   BAET., 

OF    WHITIFOOBD. 
WITH  THs  romBooiiro  posm. 

[Sir  John  Whitefnordf  «  imine  of  old  gtmnding  fai 
Ayrthire,  inherited  the  love  of  hit  family  for  litermtare, 
and  interested  himaelf  early  in  the  fame  and  fortunes  of 
Bums.] 

Thou,  who  thy  honour  as  thy  God  rever'st. 
Who,  save  thy  mind's  reproach,  nought  earthly 

fear'st. 
To  thee  this  votive  offering  I  impart, 
The  tearful  tribute  of  a  broken  heart. 
The  friend  thou  valuedst,  I,  the  patron,  ^oVd ; 
His  worth,  his  honour,  all  the  world  approv'd. 
We'll  mourn  till  we  too  go  as  he  has  gone, 
And  tread  the  dreary  path  to  that  dark  world 

unknown. 


CXXVI. 

ADDRESS 

TO 

THE   SHADE    OF   THOMSON, 

ON  CKOWiriNO   HI!   BUST  AT   BDNAM  WITH  BATt. 

['*  Lord  Duchnn  hns  the  pleasure  to  invite  Mr.  Bame 
to  make  one  at  the  coronntion  of  the  bust  of  Thomson, 
on  Ednnm  Hill,  on  the  '22(1  of  Septerater :  for  which  day 
perhaps  his  muse  mny  inspire  nn  ode  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion. Suppose  Mr.  Bums  should,  leaving  the  Nith,  go 
acn>ss  the  country,  ami  meet  tlie  Tweed  at  the  nenrest 
point  from  his  farm,  and,  wnndering  along  the  pastoral 
banks  of  Thomson's  pure  parent  stream,  catch  inspiration 
in  the  devious  walk,  till  he  hnds  I«ord  Buchan  sitting  on 
the  ruins  of  Dryburgh.  There  the  Commendator  will 
give  him  a  henrty  welcome,  and  try  to  light  his  lamp  at 
the  pure  flame  of  native  genius,  upon  the  altur  of  Cale- 
doni.in  virtue.*'  Such  was  the  invitation  of  the  E^rl  of 
Buchan  to  Burns.  To  request  the  poet  to  lay  down  hie 
sickle  when  hie  harvest  was  half  reaped,  and  traverae 


on*  of  the  wildMt  and  most  nntrodden  ways  in  BcotUnd, 
for  the  purpose  of  looking  at  the  fnntaetic  coronation  of 
the  bad  butt  of  an  excellent  poet,  vrae  worthy  of  Lord 
Buchan.  The  poor  bard  made  answer,  that  a  week** 
absence  in  the  middle  of  his  harvest  was  a  step  he  durst 
not  venture  upon — but  he  sent  this  Pdera. 

The  poet's  manuscript  affords  the  following  interesting 
variations  :— 

♦»  While  cold-eyed  Spring,  a  virgin  coy, 
Unfolds  her  verdant  mintle  sweet, 

Or  pranks  the  sod  in  frolic  joy, 
A  carpet  for  her  )*outhful  feet : 

**  While  Summer,  with  a  matron's  grace, 
Walks  stately  in  the  cooling  shade, 

And  oft  delighted  loves  to  trace 
The  progress  of  the  spiky  blade : 

"  While  Autumn,  benefactor  kind, 

With  age's  honry  honours  clnd, 
Surveys,  with  self-approving  mind. 

Bach  creature  on  his  bounty  fed." 

Whili  virgin  Spring,  by  Eden*8  flood. 
Unfolds  her  tender  mantle  green, 

Or  prmnks  the  sod  in  frolic  mood. 
Or  tunes  iBoUan  strains  between : 

While  Summer,  with  a  matron  grace, 
Retreats  to  Dryburgh's  cooling  shade. 

Yet  oft,  delighted,  stops  to  trace 
I  he  progress  of  the  spiky  blade : 

While  Autumn,  benefactor  kind, 
By  Tweed  erects  his  aged  head, 

And  sees,  with  self-approving  mind. 
Each  creature  on  his  bounty  fed : 

While  maniac  Winter  rages  o*er 

The  hills  whence  classic  Yarrow  flows. 

Rousing  the  turbid  torrent*s  roar, 
Or  sweeping,  wild,  a  waste  of  snows : 

So  long,  sweet  Poet  of  the  year ! 

Shall  bloom  that  wreath  thou  well  hast  won ; 
While  Scotia,  with  exulting  tear. 

Proclaims  that  Thomson  was  her  son. 


cxxvn. 


TO 


ROBERT  GRAHAM,   ESQ., 

OF    FINTBAT. 


This  wish  was  expressed  in  prose,  nnd  was  in  due  time 
attended  to,  for  Fintray  was  a  gentleman  at  once  kiad 
and  considerate.] 

Latb  crippVd  of  an  arm,  and  now  a  leg, 
About  to  beg  a  pass  for  leave  to  beg : 
Dull,  listless,  teased,  dejected,  and  deprest, 
(Nature  is  adverse  to  a  cripple's  rest ;) 
Will  generous  Graham  list  to  his  Poet's  wail  ? 
(It  soothes  poor  misery,  hearkening  to  her  tale,) 
And  hear  him  curse  the  light  he  first  survey'd. 
And  doubly  curse  the  luckless  rhyming  trade  ? 

Thou,  Nature,  partial  Nature !  I  arraign ; 
Of  thy  caprice  maternal  I  complain : 
The  lion  and  the  bull  thy  care  have  found. 
One  shakes  the   forests,  and  one  spurns  the 

ground : 
Thou  giv*8t  the  ass  his  hide,  the  snail  his  shell, 
Th'  envenom*d  wasp,  victorious,  guards  his  cell ; 
Thy  minions,  kingn,  defend,  control,  devour. 
In  all  th'  omnipotence  of  rule  and  power ; 
Foxes  and  statesmen,  subtile  wiles  insure  ; 
The  cit  and  polecat  stink,  and  are  secure  ; 
Toads  with  their  poison,  doctors  with  their  drug. 
The  priest  and  hedgehog  in  their  robes  are 

snug; 
Ev'n  silly  woman  has  her  warlike  arts. 
Her  tongue  and  eyes,  her  dreaded  spear  and 

darts ; — 
But,  oh !  thou  bitter  stepmother  and  hard. 
To  thy  poor  fenceless,  naked  child — the  Bard  I 
A  thing  unteachable  in  world's  skill, 
And  half  an  idiot  too,  more  helpless  still ; 
No  heels  to  bear  him  fh)m  the  op'ning  dun ; 
No  claws  to  dig,  his  hated  sight  to  shun ; 
No  horns,  but  those  by  luckless  Hymen  worn. 
And  those,  alas  I  not  Amalthea's  horn : 
No  nerves  olfact'ry,  Mammon's  trusty  cur, 
Clad  in  rich  dullness'  comfortable  fur ; — 
In  naked  feeling,  and  in  aching  pride, 
He  bears  the  unbroken  blast  from  every  side . 
Vampyre  booksellers  drain  him  to  the  heart, 
And  scorpion  critics  cureless  venom  dart. 

Critics ! — appall'd  I  venture  on  the  name, 
Those  cut-throat  bandits  in  the  paths  of  fame . 
Bloody  dissectors,  worse  than  ten  Monroes  I 
He  hacks  to  teach,  they  mangle  to  expose. 


His  heart  by  causeless  wanton  malice  wrung, 

_    ^,  ^       ^  By  blockheads'  daring  into  madness  stuns: 

By  this  Poem  Bums  preparwl  the  way  for  his  humble     u;- -^ii  -^«  k™    *u^^  ur    -^    ^r  j 

inest  to  be  removed  to  a  district  more  modest.  i»  It.     ""  well-won  bays,  than  Ufe  itself  more  dear. 

By  miscreants  torn,  who  ne'er  one  sprig  mnsi 
wear: 


request  to  be  removed  to  a  district  more  moderate  in  its 
bonnds  than  one  whioh  extended  over  ten  country 
pananei,  and  exposed  him  both  to  fatigue  aiid  expeaae. 


FoiTd,  bleeding,  tortnr'd,  in  the  nneqnml  strife, 
The  hmpless  poet  flounders  on  through  life ; 
^I,  fled  each  hope  that  once  his  bosom  fir*d. 
And  fled  each  muse  that  glorioas  once  inspired, 
Low  sank  in  sqnalid,  anprotected  age, 
I>ead,  even  resentment,  for  his  injurM  page. 
He  heeds  or  feels  no  more  the  ruthless  critic's 
rage! 

So,  hj  some  hedge,  the  gen'rous  steed  deceas*d, 
For  half-starr'd  snarling  curs  a  dainty  feast : 
By  toil  and  famine  wore  to  skin  and  bone, 
lies  senseless  of  each  tugging  bitch's  son. 

0  dullness !  portion  of  the  truly  blest ! 
Calm  sheltered  haven  of  eternal  rest ! 
Thy  sons  ne'er  madden  in  the  fierce  extremes 
Of  fortune's  polar  frost,  or  torrid  beams. 
If  mantling  high  she  fills  the  golden  cup, 
With  sober  selfish  ease  they  sip  it  up ; 
Conscious  the  bounteous  meed  they  well  de- 
serve. 
They  only  wonder  **  some  folks"  do  not  starre. 
The  grave  sage  hem  thus  easy  picks  his  frog, 
And  thinks  the  mallard  a  sad  worthless  dog. 
When  disappointment  snaps  the  clue  of  hope. 
And  thro'  disastrous  night  they  darkling  grope, 
With  deaf  endurance  sluggishly  they  bear, 
And  just  conclude  that  **  fools  are  fortune's 


cxxvin. 


TO 


»» 


care. 

So,  heavy,  passive  to  the  tempest's  shocks, 
Strong  on  the  sign-post  stands  the  stupid  ox. 

Not  BO  the  idle  muses'  mad-cap  train. 

Not  such  the  workings  of  their  moon-struck 

brain; 
In  equanimity  they  never  dwell, 
By  turns  in  soaring  heav*n  or  vaulted  hell 
I  dread  thee,  fate,  relentless  and  severe, 
With  all  a  poet's,  husband*8,  father's  fear  I 
Already  one  strong  hold  of  hope  is  lost, 
Glencaim,  the  truly  noble,  lies  in  dust ; 
(Fled,  like  the  sun  eclips'd  as  noon  appears. 
And  left  us  darkling  in  a  world  of  tears :) 
0 !  hear  my  ardent,  grateful,  selfish  pray> ! — 
Fin  tray,  my  other  stay,  long  bless  and  spare ! 
Thro*  a  long  life  his  hopes  and  wishes  crown ; 
And  bright  in  cloudless  skies  his  sun  go  down ! 
May  bliss  domestic  smooth  his  private  path ; 
Give  energy  to  life ;  and  soothe  his  latest  breath, 
ffltb  many  a  filial  tear  circling  the  bed  df  death ! 


ROBERT  GRAHAM,   ESQ., 

OF   FIMTBAT. 
OM    mBOBIVIXO    A    FATOUm. 

[Oraham  of  Fintray  not  only  obtained  for  the  poet  tht 
appointment  in  the  Kxcite,  which,  while  he  lived  ia 
Edinbuixh,  he  desired,  but  he  ulio  removed  him  at  he 
wished,  to  a  better  district;  and  when  irapntations were 
thrown  out  against  his  loyalty,  be  defended  him  with 
obstinate  and  successful  eloquence.  Fintraydid  all  that 
was  done  to  raise  Bums  oat  of  the  toiling  humility  of  hia 
condition,  and  enable  him  to  senre  the  mnee  without  fear 
of  wont.] 

I  CALL  no  goddess  to  inspire  my  strains, 
A  fabled  muse  may  suit  a  bard  that  feigns ; 
Friend  of  my  life !  my  ardent  spirit  bums. 
And  all  the  tribute  of  my  heart  returns. 
For  boons  accorded,  goodness  ever  new. 
The  gift  still  dearer,  as  the  giver,  you. 

Thou  orb  of  day !  thou  other  paler  light  I 
And  all  ye  msny  sparkling  stars  of  night ; 
If  aught  that  giver  from  my  mind  efface  ; 
If  I  that  giver's  bounty  e'er  disgrace ; 
Then  roll  to  me,  along  your  wandering  spheres, 
Only  to  number  out  a  villain's  years  I 


OXXIX. 

A   VISION. 

[This  Vision  of  l^iberty  descended  on  Bums  among  the 
magnificent  ruins  of  the  College  of  Lincluden,  which 
stand  on  the  junction  of  the  Cluden  and  the  Nith,  n  short 
mile  above  Dumfries.  He  gave  us  the  Vision ;  perhaps, 
he  dared  not  in  those  yeasty  times  venture  on  the  song, 
which  his  secret  visitant  poured  from  her  lips.  The 
scene  is  chiefly  copied  from  nature :  the  swellings  of  the 
Nith,  the  bowlings  of  the  fox  on  the  hill,  and  the  cry  of 
the  owl,  unite  at  times  with  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
spot,  and  give  it  life  snd  voice.  These  ruiiis  weie  ■ 
favourite  haunt  of  the  poet.] 

As  I  stood  by  yon  roofless  tower, 

Where  the  wa'-flower  scents  the  dewy  air. 

Where  th'  howlet  mourns  in  her  ivy  bower 
And  tells  the  midnight  moon  her  care  * 

The  winds  were  laid,  the  air  was  still, 
The  stars  they  shot  along  the  sky ; 

The  fox  was  howling  on  the  hill. 
And  the  distant  echoing  glens  reply. 
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The  Btremm,  adown  its  hmzelly  prnth^ 
Was  rushing  by  the  ruin*d  wa's, 

Hasting  to  join  the  sweeping  Nith,' 
Whose  distant  roaring  swells  and  fa's. 

The  cauld  blue  north  was  streaming  forth 
Her  lights,  wi*  hissing  eerie  din ; 

Athort  the  lift  thej  start  and  shift, 
Like  fortune's  favours,  tint  as  win. 

By  heedless  chance  I  tum'd  mine  eyes, 
And,  by  the  moonbeam,  shook  to  see 

A  stem  and  stalwart  ghaist  arise, 
Attir'd  as  minstrels  wont  to  be.' 

Had  I  a  statue  been  o'  stane. 
His  darin'  look  had  daunted  me ; 

And  on  his  bonnet  grav'd  was  plain, 
The  sacred  posy — *  Libertiel* 

And  ftrae  his  harp  sic  strains  did  flow, 
Might  rous'd  the  s1umb*ring  dead  to  hear) 

But,  oh !  it  was  a  tale  of  woe, 
As  ever  met  a  Briton's  ear. 

He  sang  wi*  joy  the  former  day, 
He  weeping  waiFd  his  latter  times ; 

But  what  he  said  it  was  nae  play,— 
I  winna  Tentur't  in  my  rhymes. 


oxxx. 


TO 


JOHN  MAXWELL  OF  TERRAUGHTY, 

ON    Hia    BIKTH-DAT. 

[John  Maxwell  of  Terraughty  and  Munahea,  to  whom 
thete  vertes  are  oddreKsed,  though  descended  from  the 
Rarli  of  Nithedole,  cored  little  aboat  lineage,  and  claim- 
ed merit  only  from  a  judgment  aound  and  clear— .a  know- 
ledge  ofbusineai  which  penetruted  into  all  the  concema 
of  life,  and  a  akill  in  handling  the  moat  difficult  auhjecta, 
which  waa  considered  unrivitlled.  Umler  an  auatere 
manner,  he  hid  much  kindness  of  heart,  and  wn»  in  a 
fiiir  way  of  doing  an  act  of  gentleuesa  when  giving  a  re- 
fusal. He  loved  to  meet  Burna :  not  that  he  either  cared 
for  or  comprehended  poetry;  but  he  waa  pleaaed  with 
hia  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  with  the  keen  and 


TAKIAT^Ona. 

1  To  join  yon  river  on  the  Strath. 

t  Now  looking  over  firth  and  fauld, 
Her  horn  the  pale-fac*d  Cynthia  rear'd ; 

When,  lo,  in  form  of  minatrel  an  Id, 
A  stera  and  stalwart  ghaiat  appear'd. 


piercing  remnrka  In  which  he  indulged.  He  waa  sevMi- 
ty-one  yeara  old  when  these  veraea  were  written,  and 
■nryived  the  poet  twenty  yeura.] 

HsALTH  to  the  MaxwelPs  Tet'ran  chief  I 
Health,  ay  unsour'd  by  care  or  grief: 
InspirM,  I  turn'd  Fate*s  sybil  leaf 

This  natal  mom ; 
I  see  thy  life  is  stuff  o*  prief, 

Scarce  quite  half  worn 

This  day  thou  metes  three  score  eloTen, 
And  I  can  tell  that  bounteous  Heaven 
(The  second  sight,  ye  ken,  is  given 

To  ilka  Poet) 
On  thee  a  tack  o'  seven  tiroes  seven 

Will  yet  bestow  it. 

If  envious  buckles  view  wi'  sorrow 

Thy  lengthened  days  on  this  blest  morrow. 

May  desolation's  lang  teeth'd  harrow. 

Nine  miles  an  hour. 
Rake  them  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 

In  brunstane  stoure^ 

But  for  thy  friends,  and  they  are  mouy, 
Baith  honest  men  and  lasses  bonnie. 
May  couthie  fortune,  kind  and  cannie. 

In  social  glee, 
Wi*  mornings  blythe  and  evenings  funny 

Bless  them  and  thee  I 

Fareweel,  auld  birkie !  Lord  be  near  ye. 
And  then  the  Deil  he  daur  na  steer  ye ; 
Tour  fHends  ay  love,  your  faes  ay  fear  ye ; 

For  me,  shame  fa'  me. 
If  neist  my  heart  I  dinna  wear  ye 

While  Burns  they  ea'  me  I 

Jhtmfriet,  18  Feb,  1792. 


CXXXI. 

THE  RIGHTS   OF  WOMAN. 
AH  occAaioNAL  A  DDK  Baa  apoKKX  BT  Mita  roxTnin.Li 

on   HBK   BBXKFIT    KIGUT, 

Nov.  38,  1792. 

fMiaa  Fontenelle  was  one  of  the  actreKnea  whom  ^V11• 
Uamaon,  the  mmrtger,  hmught  for  aevernl  ae-iaona  Id 
Dumfriea:  alie  wu a  young  and  pretty,  iudulgeil  in  littl# 
levitiea  of  speech,  and  ru  mi  ^ur  added,  perhiipK  m  ilicinualy 
levitiea  of  action.    The  Riffhta  ot  Mun  had  been  advo 
catod  by  Paine,  the  Rights  of  Woman  by  Mary  Wol 
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■iMweroft,  and  nnaght  was  talked  of,  bat  the  moral  mmi 
pelitaeal  re^eaeratioa  of  the  world.    The  line 

'   <*  Bat  trace  with  kinga  and  trace  with  coostitatUMU," 

got  ao  anciiril  twiat  io  recitatioa,  from  aoroe  of  the  aadl- 
•i»ce.  The  ¥rorda  were  eag erljr  caught  ap,  and  had  aome 
kiaaea  Leetowed  on  them.] 

Whili  Europe's  eye  Is  fix'd  on  mighty  things, 
The  fttte  af  empires  and  the  fall  of  kings ; 
While  qaaoks  of  state  mast  each  produce  his 

plan. 
And  even  children  lisp  the  Rights  of  Man ; 
▲mid  this  mighty  f^iss  just  let  me  mention. 
The  Bights  of  Woman  merit  some  attention. 

First  on  the  sexes'  intermix'd  connexion. 
One  sacred  Right  of  Woman  is  protection. 
The  tender  flower  that  lifts  its  head,  elate. 
Helpless,  must  fall  before  the  blasts  of  fate. 
Sunk  on  the  earth,  defac'd  its  loTely  form. 
Unless  your  shelter  ward  th'  impending  storm. 

Our  second  Right — ^but  needless  here  is  caution. 
To  keep  that  right  iuTiolate's  the  fashion. 
Each  man  of  sense  has  it  so  full  before  him, 
He'd  die  before  he'd  wrong  it — 'tis  decorum. — 
There  was,  indeed,  in  far  less  polish'd  days, 
A  time,  when  rough,  rude  man  had  naughty 

ways; 
Would  swagger,  swear,  g^t  drunk,  kick  up  a  riot, 
Nay,  even  thus  iuTade  a  lady's  quiet. 

Now,  thank  our  stars !  these  Gothic  times  are  fled ; 
Now,  well-bred  men — and  you  are  all  well- 
bred — 
Most  justly  think  (and  we  are  much  the  gainers) 
Such  conduct  neither  spirit,  wit,  nor  manners. 

For  Right  the  third,  our  last,  our  best,  our 

dearest, 
That  right  to  fluttering  female  hearts  the  nearest. 
Which  eTen  the  Rights  of  Kings  in  low  pros- 
tration 
Most  humbly  own — 'tis  dear,  dear  admiration! 
In  that  blest  sphere  alone  we  live  and  move ; 
There  tSHte  that  life  of  life — immortal  love. — 
Smiles,  glances,  sighs,  tears,  fits,  flirtations,  airs, 
'Gainst  such  an  host  what  flinty  savage  dares^* 
When  awful  Beauty  joins  with  all  her  charms. 
Who  is  so  rash  as  rise  in  rebel  arms  T 

But  truce  with  kings  and  truce  with  constitutions. 
With  bloody  armaments  and  revolutions. 
Let  majesty  your  first  attention  summon. 
Ah  I  ca  ira !  thb  majesty  or  womam  I 


CXXXII. 
MONODY, 

ON  A  LADT  FAMSD  FOS  HXm  CAPBICX. 

[The  heroine  of  thii  roagh  lampoon  waa  Mra.  Riddel 
of  Woodleigh  Park :  a  lady  young  and  gay,  much  of  a 
wit,  and  aomething  of  a  poeteH,  and  till  the  hour  of  hi4 
death  the  friend  of  Burni  hiinaelf.  She  pulled  hit  die- 
pleasure  on  her,  it  is  mid,  by  amiling  more  iweetly  than 
he  liked  on  aome  **epnuletted  coxcomba,'*  for  ao  he 
aometimea  designated  commiaaioned  officera:  the  lady 
aoon  laughed  him  out  of  hia  mood.  We  owe  to  her  pea 
an  account  of  her  laat  interview  with  the  poet,  writtea 
with  great  beauty  and  feeling.] 

How  cold  is  that  bosom  which  folly  once  fired. 
How  pale  is  that  cheek  where  the  rouge  lately 
glisten'd ! 
How  silent  that  tongue  which  the  echoes  oft 
tired, 
How  dull  is  that  ear  which  to  flattery  so  lia- 
ten'dl 

If  sorrow  and  anguish  their  exit  await, 
From  friendship  and  dearest  affection  re« 
moT'd ; 

How  doubly  severer,  Maria,  thy  fate. 
Thou  diest  unwept  as  thou  livedst  unlov'd 

Lotos,  Graces,  and  Virtues,  I  call  not  on  you ; 

So  shy,  grave,  and  distant,  ye  shed  not  a  t<»ar : 
But  come,  all  ye  offspring  of  Folly  so  true. 

And  flowers  let  us  cull  for  Maria's  cold  bier. 

We'll  search  through  the  gardori  for  each  silly 
flower, 
We'll  roam  through  the  forest  for  each  idle 
weed; 
But  chiefly  the  nettle,  so  typical,  shower, 
For  none  e'er  approach'd  her  but  rued  the 
rash  deed. 

Well  sculpture  the  marble,  we'll  measure  the 
lay; 
Here  Vanity  strums  on  her  idiot  lyre ; 
There  keen  indignation  shall  dart  on  her  prey, 
Which  spuming  Contempt  shall  redeem  from 
his  ire. 


THE  EPITAPH. 

Here  lies,  now  a  prey  to  insulting  neglect. 
What  once  was  a  butterfly,  gny  in  life's  beam 

Want  only  of  wi.sdom  denied  her  respect. 
Want  only  of  goodness  denied  her  esteem 
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THE  POETICAL   WORKS 


CXXXIII. 

SPISTLE 

FmoM 

E80PUS   TO   MARIA. 

pVillianMnn,  the  actor,  Colonel  Macdouall,  Captain 
OiUeapie,  and  Mr*.  Riddel,  are  the  character!  which  paae 
over  the  atage  in  thia  atrange  composition :  it  ta  printed 
ftom  the  Poet*a  own  munuacript,  and  aeeina  a  aort  of 
oatpoaring  of  wrath  and  contempt,  on  peraona  who,  in  hia 
•Tea,  gave  themaelvea  aire  beyond  their  condition,  or 
ttoir  merita.  The  verae  of  the  lady  ia  held  up  to  con- 
tempt and  laughter:  the  aatiriat  celebratea  her 

(*  Motley  foundling  fanciea,  atolen  or  atrayed  ;** 

■ad  baa  a  paaaing  bit  at  her 

"  Still  matchleaa  tongue  that  conquera  all  reply.**] 

Fbom  those  drear  solitudes  and  frowsy  cells, 
Where  infamy  with  sad  repentance  dwells  ; 
Where  turnkeys  make  the  jealous  portal  fast, 
And  deal  from  iron  hands  the  spare  repast ; 
Where  truant  'prentices,  yet  young  in  sin, 
Blush  at  the  curious  stranger  peeping  in ; 
Where  strumpets,  relics  of  the  drunken  roar. 
Resolve  to  drink,  nay,  half  to  whore,  no  more ; 
Where  tiny  thieves  not  destin'd  yet  to  swing. 
Beat  hemp  for  others,  riper  for  the  string : 
From  these  dire  scenes  my  wretched  lines  I  date, 
To  tell  Maria  her  Esopus'  fate. 

*'  Alas !  I  feel  I  am  no  actor  here !" 

'Tis  real  hangmen,  real  scourges  bear ! 

Prepare,  Maria,  for  a  horrid  tale 

Will  turn  thy  very  rouge  to  deadly  pale ; 

Will  make  thy  hair,  tho'  erst  from  gipsy  polled, 

By  barber  woven,  and  by  barber  sold. 

Though  twisted  smooth  with  Harry's  nicest  care, 

Like  hoary  bristles  to  erect  and  stare. 

The  hero  of  the  mimic  scene,  no  more 

I  start  in  Hamlet,  in  Othello  roar ; 

Or  haughty  Chieftain,  'mid  the  din  of  arms, 

In  Highland  bonnet  woo  Malvina's  charms ; 

While  sans  culottes  stoop  up  the  mountain  high, 

And  steal  from  me  Maria's  prying  eye. 

Blest   Highland  bonnet!     Once  my  proudest 

dress. 
Now  prouder  still,  Maria's  temples  press. 
I  see  her  wave  thy  towering  plumes  afar, 
And  call  each  coxcomb  to  the  wordy  war. 
I  see  her  face  the  first  of  Ireland's  sons,^ 
And  even  out-Irish  his  Hibernian  bronze; 
The  crafty  colonel '  leaves  the  tartan'd  lines, 
For  other  wars,  where  he  a  hero  shines ; 


I  CopUia  Omeq;»ie. 


The  hopeful  youth,  in  Scottish  senate  brvd. 
Who  owns  a  Bushby's  heart  without  the  head  ; 
Comes,  'mid  a  string  of  coxcombs  to  display 
That  veni,  vidi,  vici,  is  his  way ; 
The  shrinking  bard  adown  the  alley  skulks. 
And   dreads  a  meeting  worse  thin  Woolwich 

hulks ; 
Though  there,  his  heresies  in  church  and  stats 
Might  well  award  him  Muir  and  Palmer's  fate : 
Still  she  undaunted  reels  and  rattles  on. 
And  dares  the  public  like  a  noontide  sun. 
(What  scandal  call'd  Maria's  janty  stagger 
The  ricket  reeling  of  a  crooked  swagger. 
Whose  spleen  e'en  worse  than  Burns'  venom  whtil 
He  dips  in  gall  unmix'd  his  eager  pen, — 
And  pours  his  vengeance  in  the  burning  line. 
Who  christen'd  thus  Maria's  lyre  divine  ; 
The  idiot  strum  of  vanity  bemused. 
And  even  th'  abuse  of  poesy  abused ! 
Who  call'd  her  verse,  a  parish  workhouse  made 
For  motley  foundling  fancies,  stolen  or  stray'd  ?) 

A  workhouse !  ah,  that  sound  awakes  my  woes, 
And  pillows  on  the  thorn  my  rack'd  repose ! 
In  durance  vile  here  must  I  wake  and  weep, 
And  all  my  frowsy  couch  in  sorrow  steep ; 
That  straw  where  many  a  rogue  has  lain  of  yore, 
And  vermin'd  gipsies  litter'd  heretofore. 

Why,  Lonsdale,  thus   thy  wrath   on  vagranti 

pour? 
Must  earth  no  rascal  save  thyself  endure  T 
Must  thou  alone  in  guilt  immortal  swell. 
And  make  a  vast  monopoly  of  hell  ? 
Thou  know'st,  the  virtues  cannot  hate  thee  worse. 
The  vices  also,  must  they  club  their  curse  t 
Or  must  no  tiny  sin  to  others  fall, 
Because  thy  guilt's  supreme  enough  for  all  ? 

Maria,  send  me  too  thy  griefs  and  cares ; 
In  all  of  thee  sure  thy  Esopus  shares. 
As  thou  at  all  mankind  the  flag  unfurls, 
Who  on  my  fair  one  satire's  vengeance  hurls? 
Who  calls  thee,  pert,  affected,  vain  coquette, 
A  wit  in  folly,  and  a  fool  in  wit  ? 
Who  says,  that  fool  alone  is  not  thy  due, 
And  quotes  thy  treacheries  to  prove  it  true  ? 
Our  force  united  on  thy  foes  we'll  turn, 
And  dare  the  war  with  all  of  woman  bom : 
For  who  can  write  and  speak  as  thou  and  I  ? 
My  periods  that  deciphering  defy, 
And  thy  still  matchless  tongue  that  conquers  all 
reply. 

i  Col.  BfacdoooU. 


cxxxiy. 

POEM 
ON  PASTORAL  POETRY. 

frhoagh  Gilbert  Barm  mjn  there  ie  some  donbt  of 
tfaii  Poem  being  by  hit  bfother,  and  though  Robert  Cham- 
ben  declare*  that  he  **  hat  tcarcely  a  donbt  that  it  it  not 
bf  the  Ayrthire  Bard,**  I  mutt  print  it  at  hit,  for  I  have 
BO  donbt  on  the  tubject.  It  wat  found  anu>ng  the  papen 
of  the  poet,  in  hit  own  handwriting:  the  tecond,  the 
fourth,  and  the  concluding  Tenet  bear  the  Burnt'  itamp, 
which  no  one  hat  been  tuccettful  in  counterfeiting: 
they  ratemble  the  vertet  of  Beattie,  to  which  Chamben 
hat  compared  them,  at  little  at  the  cry  of  the  eagle  re- 
■emblti  the  chirp  of  the  wren.] 

Hail  Poesie !  thoa  Nymph  reserr'd! 

In  chase  o'  thee,  whmt  crowds  hae  swery'd 

Frae  common  sense,  or  sunk  enerr'd 

'Mang  heaps  o*  clayers ; 
And  och !  o*er  aft  thy  joes  hae  starr'd 

Biid  a'  thy  favours ! 

Say,  Lassie,  why  thy  train  amang. 
While  load  the  trump's  heroic  clang, 
And  sock  or  buskin  skelp  alang, 

To  death  or  marriage ; 
Scarce  ane  has  tried  the  shepherd-sang 

But  wi'  miscarriage  T 

In  Homer's  craft  Jock  Milton  thrives ; 
Eschylus'  pen  Will  Shakspeare  drives ; 
Wee  Pope,  the  knurlin,  'till  him  rives 

Horatian  fame ; 
In  thy  sweet  sang,  Barbauld,  survives 

Even  Sappho's  flame. 

But  thee,  Theocritus,  wha  matches  ? 
They're  no  herd's  ballats,  Maro's  catches ; 
Squire  Pope  but  busks  his  skinklin  patches 

0'  heathen  tatters ; 
I  pass  by  hunders,  nameless  wretches, 

That  ape  their  betters. 

In  this  braw  age  o'  wit  and  lear, 
Will  nane  the  Shepherd's  whistle  mair 
Blaw  sweetly  in  its  native  air 

And  rural  grace ; 
And  wi'  the  far-fam'd  Grecian  share 

A  rival  place  ? 

ies!  there  is  ane;  a  Scottish  callan — 
There's  ane ;  come  forrit,  honest  Allan ! 
Thou  need  na  jouk  behint  the  hallan, 

A  chiel  sae  clever ; 
Xk«  teeth  o'  time  may  gnaw  Tantallan, 

But  thou's  for  ever ! 


Thou  paints  auld  nature  to  the  nines, 

In  thy  sweet  Caledonian  lines ; 

Nae  gowden  stream  thro'  myrtles  twines, 

Where  Philomel, 
While  nightly  breezes  sweep  the  vines, 

Her  griefs  will  tell ! 

In  gowany  glens  thy  bumie  strays. 
Where  bonnie  lasses  bleach  their  claes  ; 
Or  trots  by  hazelly  sbaws  and  braes, 

Wi'  hawthorns  gray. 
Where  blackbirds  join  the  shepherd's  lays 

•  At  close  o'  day. 

Thy  rural  loves  are  nature's  sel' ; 
Nae  bombast  spates  o'  nonsense  swell ; 
Nae  snap  conceits,  but  that  sweet  spell 

0'  witchin'  love; 
That  charm  that  can  the  strongest  quell, 

The  sternest  move 


CXXXV. 
SONNET, 

WBITTXN    OH  TBS   TWSXTT'VtrTH   OV    JAHUABT,  17BS, 

THB    BimTHDAT    OF    THB    AUTHOB,    ON    BBABMO    A 

THBUtB  tING  IK  A  HOBSirfO  WALK. 

[Bnmi  wat  fond  of  a  launter  in  a  leaflest  wood,  when 
the  winter  ttorm  howled  among  the  branchet.  Theie 
characterittic  lines  were  composed  on  the  morning  of  hit 
birthday,  with  tiie  Nith  at  bit  feet,  and  the  ruins  of 
Lincluden  at  hit  tide :  he  is  willing  to  accept  tlie  un- 
looked-for tong  of  the  thruth  at  a  fortunate  omen.] 

Sing  on,  sweet  thrush,  upon  the  leafless  bough. 
Sing  on,  sweet  bird,  I  listen  to  thy  strain : 
See,  aged  Winter,  'mid  his  surly  reign, 

At  thy  blythe  carol  clears  his  furrow'd  brow. 

So,  in  lone  Poverty's  dominion  drear. 

Sits  meek  Content  with  light  unanxious  heart. 
Welcomes  the  rapid  moments,  bids  them  part. 

Nor  asks  if  they  bring  aught  to  hope  or  fear. 

I  thank  Thee,  Author  of  this  opening  day ! 

Thou  whose  bright  sun  now  gilds  yon  orient 
skies  I 

Riches  denied.  Thy  boon  was  purer  joys. 
What  wealth  could  never  give  nor  take  away. 

Tet  come,  thou  child  of  poverty  and  care. 
The  mite  high  Heaven  bestow'd,  that  mite  witli 
thee  I'll  shart 


CXXXVI. 
BONN  BT, 

or  THS 

DEATH  OF  ROBERT  RIDDEL,  ESQ. 

OF  OLINBIDDKL, 
ArmiL,  1704. 

[The  dentil  of  GlencAirn,  who  wai  hie  petmn,  and  the 
death  <»f  Uleiinddel,  who  wa*  hie  friend,  and  had,  while 
iie  lived  at  Kllis!und,  been  hie  neighbour,  weighed  hard 
on  the  mind  of  Burni,  who,  about  this  time,  began  to 
regard  his  own  future  fortune  with  more  of  disiiiay  than 
of  hope.  Riddel  united  antiquarian  pursuite  with  thoeeof 
literature,  and  experienced  all  the  vulgar  prejudice!  en- 
tertained  by  the  penaantry  againat  thote  who  indulge  in 
■uch  reeeurchee.  Hie  collection  of  what  the  ruetica  of 
the  vale  culled  "queer  quulma  and  swine-tnmghs,"  la 
BOW  scattered  or  neglected :  I  have  heard  a  competent 
jndge  Bay,  that  tJiey  threw  light  on  both  the  public  and 
domestic  history  of  Scotland.] 

No  more,  ye  wmrblera  of  the  wood — no  more ! 
Nor  pour  your  descaDt,  grating,  on  my  soul ; 
Thou  young-eyed '  Spring,  gay  in  thy  verdant 
stole, 
More  welcome  were  to  me  grim  Winter's  wildest 
roar. 

How  can  ye  charm,  ye  flow'rs,  with  all  your  dyes  ? 
Ye  blow  upon  the  sod  that  wraps  my  friend : 
How  can  I  to  the  tuneful  strain  attend  ? 

That  strain  flows  round  th*  untimely  tomb  where 
Riddel  lies. 

Tes,  pour,  ye  warblers,  pour  the  notes  of  woe  I 
And  soothe  the  Virtues  weeping  on  this  bier : 
The  Man  of  Worth,  who  has  not  left  his  peer. 

Is  in  his  "  narrow  house"  for  ever  darkly  low. 

Thee,  Spring,  again  with  joy  shall  others  greet, 
Me,  mem'ry  of  my  loss  will  only  meet 


cxxxvn. 

IMPROMPTU, 
ON   MRS.    R ^•S  BIRTHDAY. 

[By  compliinentt  such  at  these  lines  nontain,  Bums 
soothed  the  aiimrt  which  his  verses  "On  a  lady  famed 
for  her  caprice"  inflicted  oo  the  accomplished  Mrs. 
Riddel.] 

Old  Winter,  with  his  frosty  beard. 

Thus  once  to  JoTe  his  prayer  preferr*d,— 


What  hare  I  done  of  all  the  year. 
To  bear  this  hated  doom  severe  ? 
My  cheerless  suns  no  pleasure  know ; 
Night*s  horrid  car  drags,  dreary,  slow ; 
My  dismal  months  no  joys  are  crowning. 
But  spleeny  English,  hanging,  drowning. 

Now,  Jove,  for  once  be  mighty  ciTil, 

To  counterbalance  all  this  evil ; 

Give  me,  and  I*ve  no  more  to  say, 

Give  me  Maria's  natal  day ! 

That  brilliant  gift  shall  so  enrich  me. 

Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  cannot  match  me; 

'Tis  done !  says  Jove ;  so  ends  my  story. 

And  Winter  once  rejoic'd  in  glory. 


cxxxvni. 

LIBERTY. 

A    FBAOMINT. 

[Fragments  of  verse  were  numerous.  Dr.  Cnme  nid, 
among  the  hwise  papers  of  the  poet.  These  linee  formed 
the  coinmenoeiiieot  of  un  ode  commemoratiug  the  aehiere> 
meat  of  lilierty  for  America,  under  the  directing  geoius 
of  WashiiigU)n  and  Franklin.] 

Thee,  Caledonia,  thy  wild  heaths  among, 
Thee,  fum'd  for  martial  deed  and  sacred  song^ 

To  thee  I  turn  with  swimming  eyes ; 
Where  is  that  soul  of  freedom  fled  T 
Immingled  with  the  mighty  dead  ! 

Beneath  the  hallowed  turf  where  Wallace  lleil 
Hear  it  not,  Wallace,  in  thy  bed  of  death ! 

Ye  babbling  winds,  in  silence  sweep ; 

Disturb  not  ye  the  hero's  sleep. 
Nor  give  the  coward  secret  breath. 

Is  this  the  power  in  freedom's  war. 

That  wont  to  bid  the  battle  rage  ? 
Behold  that  eye  which  shot  immortal  hate. 

Crushing  the  despot's  proudest  bearing  I 


CXXXIX. 

VERSES 

TO  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

[This  young    lady  was  the  daughter  of  the 
friend,  Oraham  of  Fintray ;  aiid  the  giti  alluutd  to 
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•opf  of  0«nry«  ThoiiMr«'t  8ele(st  Seottiah  Snngt:  a 
work  whick  owtm  muiy  attnetions  to  tlio  lyric  genius  of 
Bntm.} 

HiBB,  where  the  SeotUeh  muee  immortal  lives. 
In  piored  straine  and  tuneful  numbers  Join'd, 

Accept  the  gift ; — tho'  humble  he  who  gives, 
Rich  is  the  tribate  of  the  grateful  mind. 

80  may  do  ruffian  feeling  in  thj  breast, 
Discordant  jar  thy  bosom-chords  among ; 

Bat  peace  attune  thy  gentle  soul  to  rest. 
Or  love  ecstatic  wake  his  seraph  song. 

Or  l^ty's  notes  in  loxury  of  tears. 

As  modest  want  the  tale  of  woe  reveals ; 

While  conscious  virtue  all  the  strain  endears. 
And  heaven-bom  piety  her  sanction  seals. 


OXL. 
THE  VOWELS. 

A    TALI. 

tBarM  admired  yenfm  adomad  by  lanminir ;  but  roara 
iMraiaf  willM>at  gaoiaa  tiealvray*  ragnrdcd  at  pedantry. 
Tbnaa  eritirawho  templed  too  much  aliout  wi>rd«  ha 
eallad  eauarba  of  literature,  and  tn  one,  who  taxed  him 
with  writiaf  obaenre  language  in  queationnltle  grammar, 
be  taid,  **  TImhi  art  but  a  Oretmi-green  matcb'nmker  be- 
tween vowela  and  conaonanta  !*'] 

'TwAS  where  the  birch  and  sounding  thong  are 

ply'd. 
The  noisy  domicile  of  pedant  pride ; 
Where  ignorance  her  darkening  vapour  throws, 
And  cruelty  directs  the  thickening  blows ; 
Upon  a  time,  Sir  Abece  the  great. 
In  all  his  pedagogic  powers  elate. 
His  awful  chair  of  state  resolves  to  mount, 
And  call  the  trembling  vowels  to  account. — 

First  enter'd  A,  a  grave,  broad,  solemn  wight, 
But,  ah !  deform'd,  diMhoneitt  to  the  sight  I 
His  twisted  head  look'd  backward  on  the  way, 
And  flagrant  from  the  scourge  he  grunted,  ail 

Reluctant,  E  stalk'd  in ;  with  piteous  race 
The  jnstling  tears  ran  down  his  honest  face  I 
That  name!  that  well-worn  name,  and  all  his 

own. 
Pale  he  surrenders  at  the  tyrant's  throne  1 
The  pedant  stifles  keen  the  Roman  sound 
Hot  all  bis  mongrel  diphthongs  can  compound; 


And  next  the  title  following  close  behind. 
He  to  the  nameless,  ghastly  wretch  assign'd. 

The  cobweb*d  gothic  dome  resounded  T I 
In  sullen  vengeance,  I,  disdain'd  reply : 
The  pedant  swung  his  felon  cudgel  round. 
And  knockM  the  groaning  vowel  to  the  ground 

In  rueful  apprehension  enter'd  0, 
The  wailing  minstrel  of  despairing  woe ; 
Th'  Inquisitor  of  Spain  the  most  expert 
Might  there  have  learnt  new  mysteries  of  his  art| 
So  grim,  deform'd,  with  horrors  entering  U, 
His  dearest  friend  and  brother  scarcely  knew  I 

As  trembling  U  stood  staring  all  aghast. 
The  pedant  in  his  left  hand  clutched  him  fast, 
In  helpless  infants*  tears  he  dipp'd  his  right, 
Baptb'd  him  eu,  and  kick'd  him  from  his  sight 


CXLI. 

VERSES 

TO  JOHN  RANKINE. 

pVlth  the  «*  rough,  rude,  ready-witted  Rnnklne,"  of 
Adam-hill,  in  Ayrahire,  Bnma  kept  up  a  will  u'-wiapiab 
aort  of  a  correapondence  In  rhyme,  till  the  day  or  hia 
death :  these  cnmmunicationa,or  which  tbia  is  one,  were 
aometimea  graceleaa,  but  alwnya  witty.  It  is  auppifaed 
that  these  linea  were  suggested  by  Falataff^a  account 
of  hia  ragged  recruita : — 

"I'll  not  march  through  Coventry  with  them,  that's 
flat!"] 

Ab  day,  as  Death,  that  grusome  carl, 
Was  driving  to  the  tither  warl* 
A  mixtie-maxtie  motley  squad. 
And  mony  a  guilt-bespotted  lad ; 
Black  gowns  of  each  denomination. 
And  thieves  of  every  rank  and  station, 
From  him  that  wears  the  star  and  garter, 
To  him  that  wintles  in  a  halter : 
Asham*d  himsel*  to  see  the  wretches, 
He  mutters,  glowrin*  at  the  bitches, 
«  By  G — d,  ril  not  be  seen  behint  them, 
Nor  'mang  the  spiritual  core  present  them« 
Without,  at  least,  ae  honest  man. 
To  grace  this  d — d  infernal  clan." 
By  Adamhill  a  glance  he  threw, 
**  L— d  0— d  I**  quoth  he,  «*  I  have  it  now» 
There's  just  the  man  I  want,  i'  faith  !" 
And  quickly  stoppit  Bankine's  breath. 
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CXLH. 
ON  SENSIBILITY. 

TO 

KT  BKJLn  AXD  MUCH  HOXOVItBD  FBimD,  Mftl.  DVITLOP^ 

or  DUXLOP. 

[TheM  yeraei  were  oceaeinned,  it  it  mid,  by  enine 
nntimentecontiiined  in  n  cominunicutinn  frftin  Mra.  Don- 
/»p.  That  excelleut  lady  w»«  tf>rely  tried  witli  domesUe 
aiflictioni  fur  a  lime,  and  to  these  lie  appears  to  allude; 
bat  lie  deadened  the  effect  ur  hii  lympnthy,  when  he 
printed  the  etanxaa  in  the  Museum,  choiring  the  fuurth 
line  to, 

«  Dearest  Nancy,  thon  canst  tell  !*' 
BJid  so  transferring  tlie  whole  to  another  heroine.] 

Sensibility  how  charmiDg, 

Thoa,  mj  frieDd,  canst  truly  tell : 

But  distress  with  horrors  arming, 
Thou  hast  also  known  too  well. 

Fairest  flower,  behold  the  lily, 

Blooming  in  the  sunny  ray : 
Let  the  blast  sweep  o'er  the  valley, 

See  it  prostrate  on  the  clay. 

Hear  the  wood -lark  charm  the  forest^ 

Telling  o'er  his  little  joys : 
Hapless  bird !  a  prey  the  surest, 

To  each  pirate  of  the  skies. 

Dearly  bought,  the  hidden  treasure, 

Fioer  feeling  can  bestow ; 
Chords  that  vibrate  sweetest  pleasure, 

Thrill  the  deepest  notes  of  woe. 


Mine  was  th'  insensate  ftrensled  partv 
Ah,  why  should  I  such  scenes  outlive 

Scenes  so  abhorrent  to  my  heart  I 
'Tis  thine  to  pity  and  forgive. 


OXLin. 
LINES, 

BINT  TO  A  OINTLBMAN   WHOM    HB   HAD 
OFFBNDBD. 

[The  too  hospitable  board  of  Mrs.  Riddel  occasioned 
these  repentant  strains:  they  were  accepted  as  tliey 
were  meant  by  the  party.  The  poet  had,  it  seems,  not 
only  spoke  of  mere  titles  and  rank  with  disrespect,  bnt 
had  allowed  his  tongue  unbridled  license  of  speech,  on 
the  claim  of  political  importance,  and  domestic  equality, 
irhich  Mary  Wolsbmecmfl  and  her  f(ill<»wers  patron- 
Ved,  at  which  Mrs.  Riddel  affected  to  be  grievouely  of- 
iMMled.] 

Thi  friend  whom  wild  fh>m  wisdom's  way. 
The  fumes  of  wine  infuriate  send ; 

(Not  moony  madness  more  astray;) 
Who  bat  deplores  that  hapless  firiead  ? 


CXLIV. 
ADDRESS, 

SPOKEN   BT  MISS   FONTBNBLLB   ON  HBB  BltKiSFlT 

NIOBT. 

[This  address  was  spoken  by  Miss  Fontenelle,  at  the 
Dumfries  theatre,  on  the  4th  of  December,  1799.] 

Still  anxious  to  secure  your  partial  favour. 
And  not  less  anxious,  sure,  this  night  than  ever, 
A  Prologue,  Epilogue,  or  some  such  matter, 
'Twould  vamp  my  bill,  said  I,  if  nothing  better; 
So  sought  a  Poet,  roosted  near  the  skies. 
Told  him  I  came  to  feast  my  curious  eyes ; 
Said  nothing  like  his  works  was  ever  printed ; 
And  last,  my  Prologue-business  slyly  hinted! 
**  Ma'am,  let  me  tell  you,"  quoth  my  man  of 

rhymes, 
(*I  know  your  bent — these  are  no  laughing 

times : 
Can  you — but.  Miss,  I  own  I  have  my  fears, 
Dissolve  in  pause — and  sentimental  tears ; 
With  laden  sighs,  and  solemn-rounded  sentence. 
Bouse  from  his  sluggish  slumbers,  fell  Repent- 
ance; 
Paint  Vengeance  as  he  takes  his  horrid  stand. 
Waving  on  high  the  desolating  brand. 
Calling  the  storms  to  bear  him  o'er  a  guilty 
land  ?" 

I  could  no  more — askance  the  creature  eyeing. 
D'ye  think,  said  I,  this  face  was  made  for  cry* 

ing? 
I'll  laugh,  that's  pox — ^nay  more,  the  world  shall 

know  it ; 
And  so  your  servant  I  gloomy  Master  Poet ! 
Firm  as  my  creed.  Sirs,  'tis  my  fix'd  belief^ 
That  Misery's  another  word  for  Grief; 
I  also  think — so  may  I  be  a  bride ! 
That  so  much  laughter,  so  much  life  enjoy'd. 

Thou  man  of  crazy  care  and  ceaseless  sigh. 
Still  under  bleak  Misfortune's  blasting  eye ; 
Doom'd  to  that  sorest  task  of  man  alive^ 
To  make  three  guineas  do  the  work  of  five : 
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Lavgh  in  Misfortune's  face — ^the  beldam  witch ! 
Bay,  you'll  be  merry,  tho'  you  can't  be  rich. 

Thou  other  man  of  care,  the  wretch  in  love. 
Who  long  with  jUtish  arts  and  airs  hast  strove ; 
Who,  as  the  bonghs  all  temptingly  project,    - 
Mea8ur*st  in  desperate  thought — a  rope— thy 

neck — 
Or,  where  the  beetling  cliff  o'erhangs  the  deep, 
Peerest  to  meditate  the  healing  leap : 
Would'st  thou  be  our'd,  thou  silly,  moping  elf? 
Laugh  at  their  follies — ^laugh  e'en  at  thyself: 
Learn  to  despise  those  frowns  now  so  terrific. 
And  loTe  a  kinder — that's  your  grand  specific. 

To  sum  up  all,  be  merry,  I  adTise ; 
Aikdas  we're  merry,  may  we  still  be  wise. 


OXLV. 


OH 


SEEING  MISS   FONTENELLE 

»  A  rATOVmiTS  CHAmACTSm. 

|Th«  food  looks  and  the  nataral  actinf  of  Min  Fon- 
leaelle  plaatad  othera  at  well  as  Bums.  I  know  not  to 
what  character  in  the  range  of  her  personationa  be 
alliidee :  ehe  waa  a  (aroorite  on  the  Dnmfriei  boardi.] 

SwBST  nalyet^  of  feature, 

Simple,  wild,  enchanting  elf, 
Not  to  thee,  but  thanks  to  nature. 

Thou  art  acting  but  thyself. 

Wert  thou  awkward,  stiff,  affected. 
Spuming  nature,  torturing  art ; 

LoTes  and  graces  all  rejected. 
Then  indeed  thou'dst  act  a  part. 

R.  B. 


CXLVI. 
TO  CHLORIS. 

[Chlnria  waa  a  Nithadale  beauty.  Love  and  aorrow 
mrere  atrongly  mingled  In  her  early  history  :  that  she  did 
not  look  so  lovely  in  other  eyes  as  she  did  in  those  of 
Burus  is  we!l  known  :  but  he  had  much  of  the  taste  of 
an  artist,  and  admired  the  elegance  of  her  form,  and  the 
bannt my  of  her  motion,  as  mach  as  he  did  her  blooming 
face  and  aireet  voice.] 

*Tis  Friendship's  pledge,  my  young,  fi4r  fHend, 
Nor  thou  the  gift  refose, 


Nor  with  unwilling  ear  attend 
The  moralizing  muse. 

Since  thou  in  all  thy  youth  and  charms, 

Must  bid  the  world  adieu, 
(A  world  'gainst  peace  in  constant  arms) 

To  join  the  friendly  few. 

Since,  thy  gay  mom  of  life  o'ercast. 
Chill  came  the  tempest*s  lower ; 

(And  ne'er  misfortune's  eastern  blast 
Did  nip  a  fairer  flower.) 

Since  life's  gay  scenes  must  charm  no  mon^ 

Still  much  is  left  behind ; 
Still  nobler  wealth  hast  thou  in  store— 

The  comforts  of  the  mind  I 

Thine  is  the  self-approTing  glow. 

On  conscious  honour's  part ; 
And,  dearest  gift  of  heaTen  below. 

Thine  friendship's  truest  heart 

The  joys  refin'd  of  sense  and  taste. 

With  every  muse  to  rove : 
And  doubly  were  the  poet  blest, 

These  joys  could  he  improve. 


CXLVn. 
POETICAL  INSCRIPTION 

FOB  AN  ALTAR  TO  INDEPENDENCB. 

[It  waa  the  fashion  of  the  feverish  times  of  the  French 
Revolution  to  plant  trees  of  Liberty,  and  raise  altars  to 
Independence.  Heron  of  Kerronglitree,  a  gentlemtin 
widely  eiiteemed  in  Galloway,  waa  about  to  engngs  in 
an  election  contest,  and  these  noble  lines  served  the  pur- 
pose of  announcing  the  candidate's  sentiments  on  free- 
dom.] 

Thou  of  an  independent  mind. 

With  soul  resolv'd,  with  soul  resign'd ; 

Prepar'd  Power's  proudest  frown  to  brave^ 

Who  wilt  not  be,  nor  have  a  slave ; 

Virtue  alone  who  dost  revere, 

Thy  own  reproach  alone  dost  fear. 

Approach  this  shrine,  and  worship  here. 
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oxLvni. 

THE  HERON  BALLADS. 

[ballad   FIB8T.] 

[Tbi«  it  the  first  or  aeveral  party  ballmdi  which  Barna 
wrote  to  serve  Patrick  Heron,  of  Kerroug htree,  in  two 
•lertiona  for  the  Stewartry  of  Kirlicadbright,  in  which 
'le  waa  fippfised,  first,  by  Gordon  of  Balnuighie,  and 
•econdly,  by  the  Hon.  Montgomery  tStevrart.  There  is  a 
persona!  bitterness  in  these  lainp(x>ns,  which  did  not 
ntingle  with  tJie  strains  in  which  the  poet  recorded  the 
contest  between  Miller  and  Johnstone.  They  are  printed 
here  ns  matters  of  poetry,  and  I  feel  sure  that  none  will 
be  displeased,  and  some  will  smile.] 

I. 

Whom  will  yoa  send  to  London  town, 

To  Parliament  and  a'  that? 
Or  wha  in  a'  the  country  round 
The  best  deserves  to  fa*  that  T 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 
Thro  Galloway  and  a'  that; 
Where  is  the  laird  or  belted  knight 
That  best  deserves  to  fa*  that  T 


II. 

Wha  sees  Kerroaghtree*s  open  yett, 

And  wha  is't  never  saw  that  T 
Wha  ever  wi'  Kerroughtree  meets 
And  has  a  doubt  of  a*  that  ? 

For  a'  that,  and  a*  that, 
Here's  Heron  yet  for  a*,  that. 
The  independent  patriot. 
The  honest  man,  an*  a*  that. 

III. 

Tho*  wit  and  worth  in  either  sex, 
8t  Mary*B  Lile  can  shaw  that ; 
Wi'  dukes  and  lords  let  Selkirk  mix, 
And  weel  does  Selkirk  fa*  that. 
For  a*  that,  and  a*  that, 
Here*s  Heron  yet  for  a*  that ! 
The  independent  commoner 
Shall  be  the  man  for  a*  that 

IV. 

But  why  should  we  to  nobles  Jouk, 

And  it's  against  the  law  that ; 
For  why,  a  lord  may  be  a  gouk, 
Wi*  ribbon,  star,  an*  a*  that. 
For  a*  that,  an'  a*  that, 
Here*B  Heron  yet  for  a*  that  i 
A  lord  may  be  a  lousy  loun, 
Wi*  ribbon,  star,  an'  tf  that 


V. 

A  beardless  boy  comes  o'er  the  hilliy 

Wi'  uncle's  purse  an*  a*  that ; 
But  we'll  hae  ane  frae  *mang  ourselB, 
A  man  we  ken,  an*  a'  that 

For  a'  that,  an*  a*  that, 
Here's  Heron  yet  for  a*  that  I 
For  we're  not  to  be  bought  an'  loUl 
Like  naigs,  an*  nowt,  an'  a'  that 

▼  I. 

Then  let  us  drink  the  Stewartry, 

Kerroughtree's  laird,  an'  a'  that^ 
Our  representative  to  be. 
For  weel  he's  worthy  a'  that 

For  a*  that,  an*  a'  that,  ^ 

Here*8  Heron  yot  for  a'  that 
A  House  of  Commons  such  as  he. 
They  would  be  blest  that  saw  that 


OXLIX. 
THE   HERON  BALLADS. 

[ballad    8I002ID.] 

[In  this  ballad  the  poet  gathers  together,  aAar  the 
manner  of  **  Fy  !  let  as  a*  to  the  bridal,**  all  the  leading 
electors  of  the  Stewartry,  who  befriended  Hemu,  or 
opposed  him;  and  draws  tJieir  portraits  in  the  colours  of 
light  or  darkness,  according  to  the  complexion  of  their 
politics.  He  is  too  severe  in  most  instances,  and  in  some 
he  is  venomous.  On  tiie  Earl  of  Galloway's  family,  and 
on  the  Murmys  of  Broughton  and  Cuillie,  as  well  as  on 
Bushby  of  Tinwaldowns,  he  pours  his  hottest  satire. 
But  words  which  are  unjust,  or  undeserved,  fall  olf  their 
victims  like  rain-drops  from  a  wild-duck*s  wing.  The 
Murrays  of  Broughton  und  Caillie  have  long  borne,  from 
the  vulgar,  the  stigma  of  treachery  to  the  cause  of  Prince 
Charles  Stewart :  from  such  infamy  the  family  is  wholly 
free :  the  traitor,  Murray,  was  of  a  race  now  extinct . 
and  while  he  was  betraying  the  cause  in  which  so  much 
noble  und  gallant  blood  was  shed,  Murray  of  Broughton 
and  Caillie  was  performing  the  duties  of  an  honourable 
and  loyal  man :  he  was,  like  his  great-grandeon  now, 
representing  his  native  district  in  parliament.] 

THE   ELECTION. 


Ft,  let  us  a'  to  Kirkcudbright, 
For  there  will  be  bickerin*  there ; 

For  Murray's*  light  horse  are  to  muster, 
And  0,  how  the  heroes  will  swear  I 

1  Marray,  of  Bronghtoa  and  CalUle. 
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An'  there  will  be  Muiraj  oommander, 
And  Gordon'  the  battle  to  win ; 

like  brothers  they'll  stand  bj  each  other, 
8ae  knit  in  allianoe  an'  kin. 

II. 

An'  there  will  be  black-lippit  Johnnie,' 

The  tongue  o*  the  trump  to  them  a' ; 
And  he  g^t  na  hell  for  his  haddin' 

The  deil  gets  na  Justice  STa' ; 
And  there  will  Kempleton's  birkie, 

A  boj  no  sae  black  at  the  bane, 
But,  as  for  his  fine  nabob  fortune, 

We'll  e'en  let  the  subject  alane. 

III. 
An'  there  will  be  Wigton's  new  sherifE^ 

Dame  Justice  ta*  brawlie  has  sped, 
She's  gotten  the  heart  of  a  Bushbjr, 

But,  Lord,  what's  become  o'  the  head  ? 
An'  there  will  be  Cardoness,*  Esquire, 

8ae  mightj  in  Cardoness'  eyes  ; 
A  wight  that  will  weather  damnation, 

For  the  doTil  the  prej  will  despise 

IV 

An'  there  will  be  Douglasses^  doughty. 

New  christ'ning  towns  far  and  near ; 
Atjnring  their  democrat  doings. 

By  kissing  the  —  o'  a  peer ; 
An'  there  will  be  Kenmure*  sae  gen'rous, 

Whose  honour  is  proof  to  the  storm, 
To  save  them  from  stark  reprobation. 

He  lent  them  his  name  to  the  firm. 

▼. 
Bat  we  winna  mention  Redoastle,' 

The  body,  e'en  let  him  escape  I 
He'd  venture  the  gallows  for  siller. 

An'  'twere  na  the  cost  o'  the  rape. 
An'  where  is  our  king's  lord  lieutenant, 

Sae  fam'd  for  his  gratefu'  return^ 
The  bilUe  is  gettin'  his  questions, 

To  say  in  St  Stephen's  the  mom. 

An'  there  will  be  lads  o'  the  gospel, 
Muirhead,^  wha's  as  gude  as  he's  true ; 


>  Oofdon  of  Balnuif  hie. 

>  BiMhb/,  of  Tiowmld-duwnfl. 
S  Maxwell,  of  Cardonen. 

«  The  DovglaaaM,  of  Orchardtown  and  Caatle-DooflM. 

Gordon.  aAerwarde  Vieeonnt  Kenmore. 
•  Leaiie,  of  Redeaetle. 
T  MoreheMl,  Bfinuter  of  Urr 


An'  there  will  be  Buittle's*  apostle, 
Wha's  more  o'  the  black  than  the  blue ; 

An'  there  will  be  folk  from  St.  Mary's.* 
A  house  o'  great  merit  and  note. 

The  deil  ane  but  honours  them  highly,— 
The  deil  ane  will  gie  them  his  TOte  I 

VII. 

An'  there  will  be  wealthy  young  Richard,* 

Dame  Fortune  should  hing  by  the  neck; 
For  prodigal,  thriftless,  bestowing. 

His  merit  had  won  him  respect : 
An'  there  will  be  rich  brother  nabobs, 

Tho'  nabobs,  yet  men  of  the  first, 
An'  there  will  be  Collieston's"  whisken^ 

An'  Quintin,  o'  lads  not  the  worst 

VIII. 

An'  there  will  be  stamp-office  Johnnie,  >* 

Tak'  tent  how  ye  purchase  a  dram ; 
An'  there  will  be  gay  Cassencarrie, 

An'  there  will  be  gleg  Colpnel  Tam ; 
An'  there  will  be  trusty  Kerroughtree,i> 

Whose  honour  was  e?er  his  law. 
If  the  virtues  were  pack'd  in  a  parcel. 

His  worth  might  be  sample  for  a'. 

IX. 

An'  can  we  forget  the  auld  migor, 

Wha'll  ne'er  be  forgot  in  the  Greys, 
Our  flatt'r^  we'll  keep  for  some  other. 

Him  only  'tis  justice  to  praise. 
An'  there  will  be  maiden  Kilkerran, 

And  also  Barskimming's  gude  knight. 
An'  there  will  be  roarin'  Birtwhistle, 

Wha  luckily  roars  in  the  right 


An'  there,  frae  the  Niddisdale  bcTders, 

Will  mingle  the  Maxwells  in  droves ; 
Teugh  Johnnie,  staunch  Geordie,  aV  Walls, 

That  griens  for  the  fishes  an'  loaves ; 
An'  there  will  be  Logan  Mac  Douall,'^ 

8culdudd*ry  an'  he  will  be  there. 
An'  also  the  wild  Scot  of  Galloway, 

Sodgerin',  gunpowder  Blair. 

•  The  Minister  of  Bnittle. 

•  Enrl  of  Selkirk's  family. 
to  Oswald,  of  Anchuncruive. 

n  Copland,  of  Collieston  and  Blackwood. 

1<  John  Syme,  of  the  Stamp-oAce. 

IS  Heron,  of  Kerrouf  htree. 

M  Colonel  BbcdouaU,  of  Logaa. 
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XI. 

Then  hey  the  chaste  interest  o'  Bronghton, 

An*  hejr  for  the  blessings  'twill  bring  T 
It  may  send  Balmaghie  to  the  CommonB, 

In  Sodom  'twould  make  him  a  king ; 
An'  hey  for  the  sanctified  M ^y, 

Our  land  who  wi'  chapels  has  stor'd ; 
He  founder'd  his  horse  among  harlots, 

But  gied  the  auld  naig  to  the  Lord. 


CL. 
THE  HERON  BALLADS. 

[BALLA.D   THIRD.] 

[Thia  third  and  last  tmllad  wai  writtan  on  th«  eontait 
Between  Heron  and  Stewnrt,  which  followed  close  on 
that  with  Gordon.  Heron  carried  the  election,  but  was 
unseated  by  tlie  decision  of  a  Committee  of  tie  House 
o(  Commons :  a  decision  which  it  is  said  he  took  so  much 
U>  heart  that  it  affected  his  health,  and  shortened  his 
Ufa.] 

AN  EXCELLENT  NEW  SONO. 

Tune. — "  Buy  broom  betomt." 

Wha  will  buy  my  troggin, 

Fine  election  ware ; 
Broken  trade  o'  Broughton, 
A'  In  high  repair. 

Buy  braw  troggin, 

Frae  the  banks  o'  Dee ; 
Wha  wants  troggin 
Let  him  come  to  me. 

There's  a  noble  Earl's* 

Fame  and  high  renown 
For  an  auld  sang — 

It's  thought  the  gudes  were  stown. 
Buy  braw  troggin,  &c. 

Here's  the  worth  o'  Broughton' 

In  a  needle's  ee ; 
Here's  a  reputation 

Tint  by  Balmaghie. 

Buy  braw  troggin,  &o. 


1  The  Earl  of  Galloway. 

*  Murray,  of  Broughton  and  Caillle. 

*  Bushby,  of  TinMrald-downs. 
i  Maxwell,  of  Cardnness. 

The  Bfinisterof  Boittle. 


Here's  an  honest  eonscienoe 

Might  a  prince  adorn ; 
Frae  the  downs  o'  Tinwaldr— * 

So  was  never  worn. 

Buy  braw  troggin,  &«. 

Here's  its  stuff  and  lining, 

Cardoness'*  head ; 
Fine  for  a  sodger 

A'  the  wale  o'  lead. 

Buy  braw  troggin,  &«. 

Here's  a  little  wadset 

Buittle's^  scrap  o'  truth, 
Pawn'd  in  a  gin-shop 

Quenching  holy  drouth. 

Buy  braw  troggin,  &«. 

Here's  armorial  bearings 

Frae  the  manse  o'  Urr  ;* 
The  crest,  an  auld  crab-apple 

Rotten  at  the  core. 

Buy  braw  troggin,  &e. 

Here  is  Satan's  picture. 

Like  a  bizzard  gled, 
Pouncing  poor  Redcastle,^ 

Sprawlin'  as  a  taed. 

Buy  braw  troggin,  Ac 

Here's  the  worth  and  wisdom 

Collieston*  can  boast; 
By  a  thierish  midge 

They  had  been  nearly  lost 

Buy  braw  troggin,  &o. 

Here  is  Murray's  fragments 

0'  the  ten  commands ; 
Gifted  by  black  Jock* 

To  get  them  aff  his  hands. 

Buy  braw  troggin,  &o. 

Saw  ye  e'er  sic  troggin  ? 
If  to  buy  ye're  slack, 
Homie's  tumin'  chapman. 
He'll  buy  a'  the  pack. 

Buy  braw  troggin, 

Frae  the  banks  o'  Dee ; 
Wha  wants  troggin 
Let  him  come  to  me. 


>  Morehead,  of  Urr. 
7  Lanrie,  of  Redcastle. 

•  Copland,  of  Collieston  and  Blackwood. 

*  John  Bnshby,  of  Tinwmld-downs. 


CIJ. 
POEIC, 

A»BBttB>    TO 

MR.  BnTCHELLy  COLLECTOR  OF  EXCISE. 
DUMFBIIB,    1796. 

(The  gvBtlenma  to  whom  this  very  roodoft,  and,  under 
the  circumstaneee,  most  afleeting  application  for  hit 
■alary  wit  mide,  filled  the  office  of  Collector  of  Excise 
for  tlie  diatrict,  and  waa  of  a  kind  and  generont  nature : 
tat  few  Hrere  aware  that  the  poet  Mraa  aoflering  both 
from  ill-health  and  porerty.] 

Friend  of  the  Poet,  tried  and  leal, 
Wha,  wanting  thee,  might  beg  or  steal ; 
Alake,  alake,  the  meikle  deil 

Wi'  a'  hU  witches 
Are  at  it,  skelpin'  jig  and  reel. 

In  mj  poor  pouches  I 

I  modestly  ta*  fain  wad  hint  it, 
That  one  pound  one,  I  sairlj  want  it. 
If  wi*  the  hizxie  down  je  sent  it, 

It  would  be  kind ; 
And  while  mj  heart  wi'  life-blood  dnnted 

Fd  bear't  in  mind. 

So  may  the  auld  year  gang  out  moaning 
To  see  the  new  come  laden,  groaning, 
Wi'  double  plenty  o'er  the  loanin 

To  thee  and  thine ; 
Domestic  peace  and  comforts  crowning 

The  hale  design. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Tb'tb  heard  this  while  how  I'tc  been  lioket, 
And  by  fell  death  was  nearly  nioket ; 
Grim  loon !  he  got  me  by  the  feoket, 

And  sair  me  sheuk ; 
But  by  guid  luck  I  lap  a  wicket, 

And  tum'd  a  neuk. 

But  by  that  health,  I'tc  got  a  share  o't. 
And  by  that  life,  Fm  promised  mair  o't. 
My  hale  Und  weel  I'll  tak  a  care  o't, 

A  tentier  way : 
Then  farewell  folly,  hide  and  hair  o't. 

For  ance  and  aye  I 


U 


cLn. 


TO 


MISS   JESSf   LEWARS, 

DUMFBIBB. 
WITH    70H3riOir*l    <lfirtICAL    MUIBUM.' 

[MiM  Jeasy  Lewan  watched  oyer  the  declining  daya 
of  the  poet,  with  the  affectionate  reverence  of  a  daagh* 
ter :  for  this  the  hnt  the  ailent  gratitode  of  all  who  ad- 
mire the  genius  nf  Burnt ;  she  has  received  more,  the 
thanks  oi  toe  poet  himself,  expressed  in  verses  not  dee> 
tiaed  BOOB  to  die.] 

Think  be  the  volumes,  Jessy  fair. 
And  with  them  take  the  Poet's  prayer ; 
That  fate  may  in  her  fairest  page. 
With  CTcry  kindliest,  best  presage 
Of  future  bliss,  enrol  thy  name : 
With  native  worth  and  spotless  fame. 
And  wakeful  caution  still  aware 
Of  ill — ^but  chief,  magi's  felon  snare ; 
All  blameless  joys  on  earth  we  find. 
And  all  the  treasures  of  the  mind — 
These  be  thy  guardian  and  reward ; 
So  prays  thy  faithful  friend.  The  Bard. 
June  26,  1796. 


CLin. 

POEM    ON    LIFE^ 

▲iwBBssBO  ro 

COLONEL   DE   PETSTER. 

DUMFBIBS,     1796. 

[This  is  supposed  to  be  the  last  Poem  written  by  the 
hand,  or  conceived  by  the  muse  of  Bums.  The  persoa 
to  whom  it  is  addressed  was  Colonel  of  the  gentleiiieu 
Volunteers  of  Dumfries,  in  whose  ranks  Butdm  u-us  a 
private:  he  was  a  Canadian  by  birth,  and  prided  him- 
self on  having  defended  Detroit,  against  the  united  ediirti 
of  the  French  and  Americans.  He  was  rough  and  ausi- 
tere,  and  thought  the  science  of  war  the  noblest  of  all  sri* 
ences :  he  afl*ected  a  taste  for  literature,  and  wrote  verges. 

Mt  honoured  colonel,  deep  I  feel 
Tour  interest  in  the  Poet's  weal ; 
Ah !  now  sma'  heart  hae  I  to  sped 

The  steep  Parnassus, 
•Surrounded  thus  by  bolus,  pill, 

And  potion  glasses. 

0  what  a  canty  warld  were  it. 

Would  pain  and  care  and  sickness  spare  it ; 

And  fortune  favour  worth  and  merit, 

As  they  deserre  I 
(And  aye  a  rowth,  roast  beef  and  claret ; 

Syne,  wha  wad.Btarre  U 
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Dame  Life,  tho*  fiction  oat  may  trick  her, 
And  in  paste  gems  and  frippery  deck  her ; 
Oh !  flickering,  feeble,  and  unsicker 

Ftc  found  her  etill, 
Ay  waTcring  like  the  willow-wicker, 

'Tween  good  and  ilL 

Ihen  that  cnrst  carmagnole,  auld  Satan, 
Watches,  like  baudrons  by  a  rattan. 
Our  sinfu'  saul  to  get  a  dant  on 

Wi'  felon  ire ; 
Syne,  whip !  his  tail  ye*ll  ne'er  cast  sant  on — 

He's  aff  like  fire. 

Ah  Nick !  ah  Nick !  it  is  na  fair. 
First  shewing  us  the  tempting  ware. 
Bright  wines  and  bonnie  lasses  rare. 

To  put  us  daft ; 
Syne,  weare,  unseen,  thy  spider  snare 

0*  hell's  damn'd  waft. 


Poor  man,  the  file,  aft  biszes  bye. 
And  aft  as  chance  he  comes  thee  nigh. 
Thy  auld  damn'd  elbow  yeuks  wi'  joy, 

And  hellish  pleasure; 
Already  in  thy  fancy's  eye. 

Thy  sicker  trea«nr«' 

Soon  heels-o'er  gowdie !  in  he  gangs. 
And  like  a  sheep  head  on  a  tangs. 
Thy  giming  laugh  enjoys  his  pang^ 

And  murd'ring  wrestle, 
As,  dangling  in  the  wind,  he  hang^ 

A  gibbet's  tasseL 

But  lest  you  think  I  am  unoiril. 

To  plague  you  with  this  draunting  drirel. 

Abjuring  a'  intentions  eril, 

I  quat  my  pen : 
The  Lord  preserre  us  frae  the  deril. 

Amen!  amen  I 


EPITAPHS,  EPIGRAMS,  FRAGMENTS, 


ETC.,   ETC. 


I. 

ON    THE  AUTHOR'S  FATHER. 

pVilliara  BameM  merited  hit  eon's  ealogiama:  he 
wme  an  example  of  piety,  patience,  and  fortitude.] 

0  Ti  whose  cheek  the  tear  of  pity  stains. 

Draw  near  with  pious  reVrence  and  attend  1 
Here  lie  the  loTing  husband's  dear  remains. 

The  tender  father  and  the  gen'rous  friend. 
The  pitying  heart  that  felt  for  human  woe ; 

The  dauntle^8  heart  that  feared  no  human 
The  friend  of  man,  to  rice  alone  a  foe ;    [pride ; 

'*  For  CT'n  his  failings  lean'd  to  rirtue's  side." 


n. 

ON  R.   A.,   ESQ. 


[Robert  Aiken,  Eeq,  to  whom  "  The  Cotter'a  Saturtfay 
Night**  ie  nddreeied :  n  kind  and  generous  man.] 

Know  thou,  0  stranger  to  the  fame 
Of  this  much  loT'd,  much  honour'd  name ! 
(For  none  that  knew  him  need  be  told) 
A  wa&^ner  heart  death  ne'er  mad*  coid. 


m. 

ON  A  FRIEND. 

[The  name  of  this  friend  ia  neither  meationed  nor 
alluded  to  in  any  of  the  poet's  productions.] 

An  honest  man  here  lies  at  rest 
As  e'er  God  with  his  image  blest ! 
The  friend  of  man,  the  friend  of  truth  ; 
The  friend  of  age,  and  guide  of  youth  ; 
Few  hearts  like  his,  with  rirtue  warm'd. 
Few  heads  with  knowledge  so  inform'd : 
If  there's  another  world,  he  liTes  in  bliss ; 
If  there  is  none,  he  made  the  best  of  this. 


IV. 

FOR  GAVIN  HAMILTON. 

[These  lines  allude  to  the  persecution  which  Hamlltoa 
endured  for  presuming  to  ride  on  Sunday,  and  aay, 
"damn  it,**  in  the  presence  of  the  minister  of  Manehline.* 

Thk  poor  man  weeps — ^here  Garin  sleeps. 
Whom  canting  wretches  blam'd : 

But  with  such  as  he,  where'er  he  be. 
May  I  be  sa^'d  or  damn'd  I 


f 


OF  BOBERT  BUBNS. 
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V. 
ON  WEE  JOHNNT. 

HIO  JAOIT  WKB  JOHirirT. 

[W—  Jcrimoy  wu  John  Wilaon.  printer  of  the  Kilmar- 
nock edition  of  Buvm's  Pitemt :  he  doubted  the  raeeeM  of 
Ibe  •pecoJatacm,  and  the  poet  punished  him  in  theee  Unee, 
be  printed  unaware  of  their  meaning.] 

Whos'sb  thou  art,  0  reader,  know, 
That  demth  has  marder'd  Jolmnj  I 

An*  here  hU  bodj  lies  ta*  low — 
For  saol  he  ne'er  had  onj. 


VI. 
ON  JOHN  DOVE, 

IMXBIPBB,    MAUOHLIHB. 

[John  Dove  kept  the  Whitefoord  Arms  in  Maoehline : 
his  religion  is  made  to  eoaaiat  of  a  comparatiTe  appre- 
«ation  of  Uie  liquors  he  kept.] 

Hnui  lies  Johnny  Pidgeon ; 
What  was  his  religion  T 

Wha  e'er  desires  to  ken. 
To  some  other  warl' 
Mann  follow  the  oarl, 

For  here  Johnny  Pidgeon  had  nanel 

Strong  ale  was  ablation — 
Small  beer,  persecntion, 

A  dram  was  memento  mori;  • 

Bnt  a  full  flowing  bowl 
Was  the  saring  his  sonl. 

And  port  was  celestial  glory. 


vn. 

ON  A  WAG  IN  MAUCHLINE. 

.  [Thia  laborions  and  nsefnl  wag  was  the  "  Dear  Smith, 
Iboa  sleest  pawkie  thief,**  of  (toe  of  the  poet*s  finest 
ipisUes :  he  died  in  the  West  Indies] 

Lamsht  him,  Mauchline  hosbands  a'. 

He  aften  did  assist  ye  ; 
For  had  ye  staid  whole  weeks  awa, 

Tonr  wires  they  ne*er  had  missed  ye. 
Te  Manehline  bairns,  as  on  ye  press 

To  school  in  bands  thegither, 
O  tread  ye  lightly  on  his  grass, — 

Perhaps  he  was  your  father. 


vin, 

ON  A  CELEBR.iTED  RULING  ELDER. 

[Sooter  Hood  obtained  the  distinction  of  this  Epigran 
by  his  impertinent  inquiries  into  wlkat  he  ealled  the 
moral  delinquencies  of  Bums.] 

HiRB  souter  Hood  in  death  does  sleep ;— 

To  h— 11,  if  he's  gane  thither, 
Satan,  gie  him  thy  gear  to  keep. 

He'll  hand  it  weel  thegither. 


IX. 


ON  A  NOISY  POLEMIC. 

[This  noisy  polemic  was  a  mason  of  the  name  of  Jamei 
Humphrey :  he  astonished  Cromek  by  an  eloquent  die* 
sertation  on  free  grace,  eflectualocalling,  and  predestina* 
tion.] 

BiLow  thir  stanes  lie  Jamie's  banes : 

0  Death,  it's  my  opinion, 
Thon  ne'er  took  such  a  blethrin'  b— oh 

Into  thy  dark  dominion  1 


X. 


ON  MISS  JEAN  SCOTT. 

[The  heroine  of  these  complimentary  lines  lived  in 
Ayr,  and  cheered  the  poet  with  her  sweet  voice,  as  well 
as  her  sweet  looks.] 

Oh  1  had  each  Scot  of  ancient  times, 
Been  Jeany  Scott,  as  thou  art, 

The  bravest  heart  on  English  ground 
Had  yielded  like  a  coward  1 


XI. 


ON  A  HENPECKED  COUNTRY  SQUIRE. 

[Though  satisfied  with  the  severe  satire  of  these 
the  poet  made  a  second  attempt.] 

As  father  Adam  first  was  fool'd, 
i  case  that's  still  too  common. 

Here  lies  a  man  a  woman  rul'd. 
The  devil  rul'd  the  woman. 


ON  THE  SAME. 

(The  Meond  attmnpt  did  not  in  Banu*a  faaej  «^ba«at 
Ihiii  fruitful  subject :  he  tried  hit  hand  again.] 

0  Dkath,  hadst  thou  bnt  spared  hU  life, 

Whom  we  this  day  lament, 
We  freely  wad  exchanged  the  wife, 

And  a'  been  weel  content ! 

£T'n  as  he  is,  caald  in  his  graff, 

The  swap  we  yet  will  do't ; 
Take  thoa  the  carlin^s  carcase  aff, 

Thoa*se  get  the  soul  to  boot 


ON  THE  SAME. 

[In  these  lines  he  bade  farewell  to  this  sordid  dame, 
who  lived,  it  is  said,  in  Netherplace,  near  Mauchline.] 

Oni  Queen  Artemisia,  as  old  stories  tell. 
When  depriVd  of  her  husband  she  loTed  so  well, 
In  respect  for  the  love  and  affection  he'd  show'd 

her. 
She  reduced  him  to  dust  and  she  drank  up  the 

powder. 
But  Queen  Netherplace,   of  a  different  com- 
plexion. 
When  call*d  on  to  order  the  f^*ral  direction. 
Would  have  eat  her  dear  lord,  on  a  slender  pre- 
tence. 
Not  to  show  her  respect,  but  to  sare  the  ex- 
pense. 


xrv, 

TH^  HIGHLAND  WELCOME. 

[Buna  took  farewell  of  the  hospitalities  of  the  Soot- 
Cirili  Highlands  in  these  happy  lines.] 

Whxn  Death's  dark  stream  I  ferry  o'er, 

A  time  that  surely  shall  come ; 
In  HeaTon  itself  I'll  ask  no  more 

Than  just  a  Highland  welcome. 


ON  WILLIAM  SMELLI& 

[Sniellie,  author  of  the  Philosophy  of  History;  m  tfa* 
gular  person,  of  ready  wit,  and  negligent  in  nothiag  wmr* 
his  dress.] 

Shrewd  Willie  Smellie  to  Crochallan  came. 
The  old  cock'd  hat,  the  gray  surtout,  the  samt; 
His  bristling  beard  just  rising  in  its  might, 
'Twas  four  long  nights  and  days  to  shafing 
night: 

His  uncomb'd  gpriizly  locks  wild  staring,  thateh'd 
A  head  for  thought  profound  and  cJear,  im- 

match'd : 
Yet  tho'  his  caustic  wit  was  biting,  rude. 
His  heart  was  warm,  bencTolent,  and  good. 


XVI. 
VERSES 

WBITTKlf  0!f  ▲  WliCDOW  Or  THX  INII   AT    CABBOV. 

[These  lines  were  written  on  receirii^  what  the  poel 
considered  an  uncivil  refusal  to  look  at  the  works  ot*  the 
celebrated  Carron  foundry.] 

Wb  came  na  here  to  riew  your  warks 

In  hopes  to  be  mair  wise. 
But  only,  lest  we  gang  to  hell, 

It  may  be  nae  surprise : 

For  whan  we  tirl'd  at  your  door. 
Your  porter  dought  na  hear  us ; 

Sae  may,  shou'd  we  to  hell's  yetts  comt 
Your  billy  Satan  sair  us  I 


xvn. 

THE  BOOK-WORMS. 

[Bums  wrote  this  reproof  in  a  Shakspeare,  which  he 
found  splendidly  bound  and  gilt,  but  unread  and  wona- 
eaten,  in  a  noble  person's  librury.] 

Thbough  and  through  the  inspir'd  IcaTes, 
Ye  maggots,  make  your  winding^ ; 

But  oh  I  respect  his  lordship's  taste, 
And  spare  his  golden  binding^. 


OF  BOBEBT  BUBNS. 


l.r 


zym. 

LINES  ON  STIRLING. 

[Ob  Tkitiaf  Stirling,  Bona  wa«  ■tiing  at  baholdng 
■otIUBf  bat  dMolatioa  in  Um  palacM  of  oor  prineM  aad 
Mir  halls  of  lof  iaialioii,  aad  vonted  hi«  indigintioB  tai 
tlMM  nnloyal  linot :  toino  one  luu  mid  that  they  wera 
writtM  by  his  eompaaioii,  Nieol,  bnt  this  waats 


HiKB  Stuarts  onee  in  glory  reign'd, 
And  laws  for  Scotland's  weal  ordain*d ; 
Bot  now  unroofd  their  palace  stands. 
Their  sceptre's  swaj'd  bj  other  hands ; 
The  injured  Stoart  line  is  gone, 
A  race  outlandish  fills  their  throne ; 
An  idiot  race,  to  honour  lost: 
Who  know  them  best  despise  them  most 


XIZ. 

THE  REPROOF. 

• 

fThe  imprndeaee  of  making  the  lines  written  at  Btir- 
lii^  pablie  was  hinted  to  Burn*  by  a  friend ;  he  said,  **  Oh, 
bat  I  mean  to  reprove  myself  for  it,**  which  he  did  in 
I  words.] 


Rash  mortal,  and  slanderous  Poet,  thy  name 
Shall  no  longer  appear  in  the  records  of  fame  ; 
Dost  not  know  that  old  Mansfield,  who  writes 

like  the  Bible, 
Sajs  the  more  'tis  a  tmth.  Sir,  the  more  'tis  a 

Ubel! 


THE  REPLY. 

[Th«  minister  of  Gladsmnir  wrote  a  censnre  on  the 
Btiriing  lines,  intimating,  at  a  priest,  that  Burnt's  race 
was  nigh  ran,  and  at  a  prophet,  that  oblivion  awaited 
Us  amse.    The  poe»  replied  to  the  expottolation.] 

LiKB  Esop's  lion.  Bums  says,  sore  I  feel 
All  others'  scorn— but  damn  that  ass's  heeL 


LINES 


WmiTTSM  VmKM   THS 


PlCTirKK  Of 

MISS  sua  as. 


nm  cxLESEATn 


(The  Mm  Barns  of  these  lines  was  well  known  in 
dMiea  days  to  the  backs  of  the  Scottish  metropolis :  there 
ia  Blill  a  letter  by  tba  pMt,  elainuag  ftom  the  magis- 


trates of  Ediabnrgh  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  laws  of 
social  morality,  in  behalf  of  hit  fair  namesake.] 

GiASK,  ye  prudes,  your  enTious  railings. 
Lovely  Bums  has  charms^onfess : 

True  it  is,  she  had  one  failing — 
Had  a  woman  ever  less  T 


xxn. 

EXTEMPORE  IN  THE  COURT  OF  SESSION.' 

fl  hese  portraits  are  strongly  eolonred  with  the  par> 
tialiltes  of  tiie  poet:  Dundns  had  offended  his  pride, 
Erskine  had  pleased  his  vaaity ;  and  as  he  felt  be  spoke.] 

LORD   ADVOCATB. 

Hi  clench'd  his  pamphlets  in  his  fist, 

He  quoted  and  he  hinted, 
'Till  in  a  declamation-mist 

His  argument  he  tint  it : 
He  gaped  for't,  he  grap'd  for't. 

He  fand  it  was  awa,  man ; 
But  what  his  common  sense  came  short 

He  eked  out  wi'  law,  man. 

MB.   BBSKINB. 

Collected  Harry  stood  awee. 

Then  open'd  out  his  arm,  man : 
His  lordship  sat  wi'  rueful  e'e. 

And  ey'd  the  gathering  storm,  man; 
Like  wind-driv'n  hail  it  did  assail. 

Or  torrents  owre  a  linn,  man ; 
The  Bench  sae  wise  lift  up  their  eyes, 

Half-wauken'd  wi'  the  din,  man. 


xxin. 

THE  HENPECKED  HUSBAND. 

[A  lady  who  expressed  herself  with  incivility  aboa* 
her  hnsband's  potations  with  Bnrns,  was  lewarded  by 
these  sharp  lines.] 

Cubs'd  be  the  man,  the  poorest  wretch  in  life, 
The  crouching  vassal  to  the  tyrant  wife  I 
Who  has  no  will  but  by  her  high  permission ; 
Who  has  not  sixpence  but  in  her  possession ; 
Who  must  to  her  his  dear  friend's  secret  tell ; 
Who  dreads  a  curtain  lecture  worse  than  hell  1 
Were  such  the  wife  had  fallen  to  my  part, 
rd  break  her  spirit,  or  I'd  break  her  heart ; 
rd  charm  her  with  the  magic  of  a  switeh, 
rd  Usi  her  maids,  and  kick  the  perrena  b— h 
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WRITTEN  AT  INVERARY. 

[Neglected  at  the  inn  of  Inverary,  on  aeeoant  of  the 
presence  of  some  northe.'n  chiefs,  and  oTerluoked  by  his 
Grace  of  Argyll,  the  poet  let  loose  his  vrrath  and  his 
rhyme :  tradition  speaks  of  a  pursuit  which  took  place 
OB  the  part  of  the  Campbell,  when  he  was  told  of  his 
■istake,  and  of  a  resolution  not  to  be  soothed  on  the 
part  of  the  bard.] 

Whob'ss  he  be  that  Bojoums  here, 

I  pity  much  his  cose, 
Unless  he's  come  to  wait  upon 

The  Lord  their  God,  his  Grace. 

There's  naething  here  bnt  Highland  pride 
And  Highland  cauld  and  hunger ; 

If  ProTidence  has^  sent  me  here, 
'Twas  sorely  in  his  anger. 


XXV. 
ON  ELPHINSTON'S  TRANSLATIONS 

Of 
MARTIAL'S    BPIOKAMS. 

[Bnms  thos  relates  the  origin  of  this  sally : — 
« Stopping  at  a  merchant's  shop  in  EUlinbnigh,  a 
Mend  of  mine  one  day  put  Blphinston*s  Tmnalation  of 
Bfartlal  into  my  hand,  and  desired  my  opinion  of  it.  I 
asked  permission  to  write  my  opinion  on  a  blank  leaf  of 
the  book ;  which  being  granted,  I  wrote  this  epigram.] 

0  THOU,  whom  poesy  abhors. 
Whom  prose  has  turned  out  of  doors, 
Heard'st  thou  that  groan  ?  proceed  no  fiirther ; 
'Twas  laurell'd  Martial  roaring  murther ! 


XXVI. 
INSCRIPTION, 

OK  TBI  HBADSTONI  OF  FKBOUSSOir. 

[Some  social  friends,  whose  good  feelings  were  better 

Ikaa  thetr  taste,  have  ornamented  with  supplemental 

boa  work  the  headstone  which  Bnms  erected,  with  this 

ueeription  to  the  memory  of  his  brother  bard,  Fer- 

gnsaoB.'* 

Here  lies 

RoBSBT  Pnoirssoir,  Poet. 

Bom,  September  5, 1751 ; 

Died,  Oct.  IS,  1774. 

Mo  sonlptored  marble  here,  nor  pompous  lay, 
"  No  storied  am  nor  animated  bust ;" 

this  simple  stone  directs  pale  Scotia's  way 
To  poor  her  sorrows  o'er  her  poet's  dost 


xxvn. 

ON   A  SCHOOLMASTER. 

[The  Willie  Michie  of  tliis  epigram  was,  it  is  aaid, 
sclioolmaster  of  the  pariah  of  Cleish,  in  Fifeahire :  he 
met  Bums  during  his  first  visit  to  Edinburgh.] 

Hksb  lie  Willie  Michie's  banes ; 

0,  Satan !  when  ye  tak'  him, 
Gi'  him  the  schoolin'  o'  your  weans, 

For  oleyer  de'ihi  he'll  mak'  them. 


XXVIII. 

A  GRACE  BEFORE  DINNER. 

■ 

[This  was  an  extempore  grace,  prononneed  by  the 

poet  at  a  dinner-table,  in  Dumfries :  he  vras  ever  ready 

to  contribute  the  small  change  of  rhyme,  for  either  the 

use  or  amusement  of  a  company.] 

0  Thou,  who  kindly  dost  proyide 

For  every  creature's  want  I 
We  bless  thee,  God  of  Nature  wide. 

For  all  thy  goodness  lent : 
And  if  it  please  thee.  Heavenly  Gidde, 

May  never  worse  be  sent ; 
But,  whether  granted  or  denied. 

Lord  bless  us  with  content  I 

Amen. 


XXIX. 
A  GRACE  BEFORE  MEAT. 

[Pronounced,  tradition  saj's,  at  the  table  of  Mrs.  RU. 
del,  of  Woodleigh-Purk.j 

0  Thou  in  whom  we  live  and  move. 

Who  mad'st  the  sea  and  shore. 
Thy  goodness  constantly  we  prove. 

And  grateful  would  adore. 
And  if  it  please  thee,  Power  above. 

Still  grant  us  with  such  store. 
The  friend  Wt  trust,  the  fair  we  love. 

And  we  desire  no  more. 


ON  WAT. 

[The  name  of  tbs  object  of  this  fierce  ep%ram  mig hi 
be  found,  but  in  gratifying  curiosity,  some  pais  would  hr 
inflicted.] 

Sio  a  reptile  was  Wat, 
Sio  a  miscreant  slave, 
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That  the  Tery  womiB  damn'd  him 
When  laid  in  his  grare. 

'«In  his  flesh  there's  a  famine," 
A  staiVd  reptile  eries ; 

«•  An'  his  heart  is  rank  poison,'* 
Another  replies. 


ON  CAPTAIN  FRANCIS  GROSE. 

(Thb  WM  a  fMtive  mIIj:  it  i«  nid  that  OroM,  who 
WM  very  lat,  thoof  h  be  joiaad  ia  the  laugh,  did  aot  ra- 
liAit.] 

Tem  deril  got  notice  that  Grose  was  a-dying. 
So  whip!   at  the  summons,  old  Satan  oame 

flying; 
BttI  when  he  approaoh'd  where  poor  Franois  lay 

moaning,  * 

And  saw  each  bed-post  with  its  burden  a-groan- 

ing. 
Astonish'd!    confounded!    ory'd  Satan,    **By 

rU  want  him,  ere  I  take  such  a  damnable  load !" 


xxxnr. 

THE  LEAGUE  AND  COVENANT. 

pa  aatwer  to  a  gontlaiean,  who  eallad  tha  woham 
Ltagna  aad  Coveuaat  ridieoloni  and  fanatical.] 

Thi  solemn  League  and  CoTonant 
Cost  Scotland  blood— cost  Scotland  tears ; 

But  it  sealed  freedom's  sacred  cause — 
If  thou'rt  a  slave,  indulge  thy  sneers. 


IBfPROMPTUy 
TO  MISS  AINSLIE. 

[Thaaa  lines  were  oeeaiioned  by  a  ■ermoa  on  ela,  to 
whieh  the  poet  aad  MiM  Aintlie  of  Berrywell  had 
Uaiened,  daring  his  risit  to  the  border.] 

Faib  maid,  you  need  not  take  the  hint, 

Nor  idle  texts  pursue : — 
'Twas  guilty  sinners  that  he  meant, 

Not  angels  such  as  you ! 


zxxm. 

THE  KIRK  OF  LAMINGTON. 

[One  roof h,  cold  day,  Bnms  listened  to  a  sermon,  so 
ittle  to  his  liking,  in  the  kirk  of  Lamingtnn,  in  Clydes- 
lale,  that  he  led  this  protest  on  the  seat  where  he  sat.] 

As  canld  a  wind  as  erer  blew, 
As  eanlder  kirk,  and  in't  but  few ; 
As  cauld  a  minister's  e'er  spak, 
Te'se  a'  be  het  ere  I  oome  back. 


XXXV. 

WRITTEN  ON  A  PANE  OF  GLASS, 

IK  THl   Ufir  AT  MOFFAT. 

[A  fViend  asked  the  poet  why  God  made  Miss  Davies 
so  little,  and  a  Indy  who  was  with  her,  so  large  :  l>efore 
the  ladies,  who  had  Just  passed  the  window,  were  out 
of  sight,  the  following  answer  was  recorded  on  a  paae 
of  glass.] 

Ask  why  God  made  the  gem  so  small. 
And  why  so  huge  the  granite  T 

Because  God  meant  mankind  should  set 
The  higher  Talue  on  it. 


XXXVT. 
SPOKEN, 

OV  BKIIfO  APrOIXTKD  TO  THK  KZCISK. 

[Bums  took  no  pleasure  in  the  name  of  ganger :  t 
situation  was  nnwurthy  of  him,  and  he  seldom  hesitated 
to  say  so.] 

Sbarohino  auld  witcs'  barrels, 

Och — hon !  the  day ! 
That  darty  barm  should  stain  my  laurels ; 

But — what'll  ye  say ! 
These  moTin'  things  oa'd  wiTOS  and  weans 
Wad  moTC  the  Tery  hearts  o'  stanes ! 


XXXVII. 

LINES  ON   MRS.   EEMBLE. 

[The  poet  wrote  these  lines  in  Mrs.  RlddePs  box  in  the 
Dumfries  Theatre,  in  the  winter  of  17tM  :  he  was  mack 
moved  by  Mrs.  Kemble*s  noble  and  pathetic  acting.] 

KsMBLB,  thou  our'st  my  unbelief 

Of  Moses  and  his  rod ; 
At  Tarico's  sweet  notes  of  grief 

The  rock  with  tears  had  flow'd. 


tff 
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XXXYIII. 

TO   MR.   STME. 

[John  SjniM,  orR]r«dale,a  rhymer,  a  wit,  and  a  gentle- 
of  education  and  inielligence,  wnt,  while  Burnt 
redded  in  Dumfriee,  hie  chief  companion :  he  was  bred 
to  the  law. 

No  more  of  jonr  guests,  be  they  titled  or  not, 
And  cook'rj  the  first  in  the  nation ; 

Who  is  proof  to  thy  personal  conTorse  and  wit, 
Is  proof  to  all  other  temptation. 


XXXIX. 
TO  MR.  STME. 

A  FBKtXlfT  or  ▲  DOZKM  OV  FOBTSm. 

[The  tavern  where  these  linea  were  written  waa  kept 
by  a  vrandering  mortal  of  the  name  of  Smith ;  who, 
bavinf  ritited  in  aoroe  capacity  or  other  the  Holy  Land, 
put  on  hit  sign,  **  John  Smith,  from  Jerusalem.'*  He 
waa  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Jerusalem  John.] 

0,  HAD  the  malt  thy  strength  of  mind. 
Or  hops  the  flaTonr  of  thy  wit, 

'Twere  drink  for  first  of  human  kind, 
A  gift  that  e*en  for  Syme  were  fit 

Jgnualem  Tavern^  Dun^friea, 


XL. 

A    GRACE. 

[This  Grace  was  spoken  at  the  table  of  Ryedale,  where 
lo  the  best  cookery  wns  added  the  richest  wine,  as  well 
■a  the  rarest  wit :  Hyslop  was  a  distiller.] 

Lord,  we  thank  and  thee  adore. 
For  temporal  gifts  we  little  merit ; 

At  present  we  will  ask  no  more. 
Let  William  Hyslop  giie  the  spirit. 


XLI. 

INSCRIPTION  ON  A  GOBLET. 

[Written  on  a  dinner-goblet  by  the  hand  of  Bnma. 
Byrne,  exasperated  at  having  his  set  of  cr>'8tnl  defaced, 
Uirew  tlie  goblet  under  the  grate :  it  was  taken  up  by  his 
stork,  and  it  is  still  preserved  as  a  curiosity.] 

Thirx's  death  in  the  cup — sae  beware  I 
Nay,  more— there  is  danger  in  touching ; 

But  wha  can  avoid  the  fell  snare  ? 
The  man  and  his  wine's  sae  bewitching  I 


XUI. 

THE   INVITATION. 

[Bnms  had  a  happy  knack  in  acknowledgii^  rivijttoe 
these  lines  were  written  with  a  penril  tm  the  paper  li 
which  Mrs.  Hyslop,  of  Lochrutton,  enclosed  an  invitatioa 
to  dinner.] 

Thx  King's  most  humble  servant  I, 
Can  scarcely  spare  a  minute  ; 

But  I  am  yours  at  dinner-time, 
Or  else  the  devil's  in  it. 


XLin. 

THE  CREED  OF  POVERTY. 

[When  the  commissioners  of  Excise  told  Bnm»  chat 
he  vras  to  act,  and  not  to  think ;  he  took  out  hie 
and  wrote  **  The  Creed  of  Poverty."] 

In  politics  if  thou  would*st  mix, 

And  mean  thy  fortunes  be  ; 
Bear  this  in  mind — be  deaf  and  blind ; 

Let  great  folks  hear  and  see. 


XLIV. 

WRITTEN  IN  A  LADY'S  POCKET-BOOK. 

[That  Bums  loved  liberty  and  sjrmpathized  with  thoae 
who  were  warring  in  its  cause,  these  lines,  and  hnndreds 
more,  suAciently  testify.] 

Graxt  me,  indulgent  Heav'n,  that  I  may  live 
To  see  the  miscreants  feel  the  pains  they  gire, 
Deal  Freedom's  sacred  treasures  free  as  air. 
Till  slaye  and  despot  be  but  things  which  werv. 


XLV. 

THE  PARSON'S  LOOKS. 

[Some  sarcastic  person  said,  in  Bums*s  hearing,  that 

there  was  falsehood  in  the  Reveread  Dr.  Burnside's 

ooks :  the  poet  mused  for  a  moment,  and  replied  in  li 

which  have  lese  of  truth  than  point.] 

That  there  is  falsehood  in  his  look* 

I  must  and  will  deny ; 
They  say  their  master  is  a  knaye^ 

And  sure  they  do  not  Ua. 
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ZLYI. 
THE  TOAD-EATER. 

(ThU  rtproof  wm  ttdminurt«red  •xtempora  to  om  of 
th«  f  aeaU  at  the  tahl«  of  Maxwell,  ttf  Tarrauf  hty,  whoM 
wIk>I«  ta!k  waa  nf  Duket  with  whom  h«  had  dined,  and 
af  earle  with  whom  he  had  aapped.] 

What  of  earls  with  whom  you  hare  rapt, 
And  of  dukes  that  you  dined  with  yestreen  T 

Lord  I  a  louse,  Sir,  is  still  but  a  louse,  - 
Though  it  crawl  on  the  ourl  of  a  queen. 


ZLvn. 

ON  ROBERT  RIDDEL. 


[I  eopied  theee  linea  Crom  a  pane  of  glnvt  in  the  Friare- 
Carae  Hermitage,  oo  which  they  had  been  traced  with 
ttM  diamoad  of  Banu.] 

To  Riddel,  much-lamented  man. 

This  iTied  cot  was  dear ; 
Reader,  dost  Talue  matchless  worth  t 

This  ivied  cot  rcTcre. 


XLYin. 
THE    TOAST. 

[Boma  beii^  called  on  for  a  atmg^  by  hie  brother  ▼olun- 
leera,  on  a  festive  uccaeion,  g^ave  the  following  Toast.] 

biSTBAD  of  a  song,  boys,  I'll  give  you  a  toast — 

Here's  the  memory  of  those  on  the  twelfth  that 
we  lost ! — 

That  we  lost,  did  I  say  T  nay,  by  HeaT'n,  that 
we  found ; 

For  their  fame  it  shall  last  while  the  world  goes 
round. 

The  next  in  succession,  I'll  give  you — ^the  King ! 

Whoe'er  would  betray  him,  on  high  may  he 
swing ; 

And  here's  the  grand  fabric,  our  free  Constitu- 
tion, 

As  built  on  the  base  of  the  great  RcTolution ; 

And  longer  with  politics  not  to  be  era  tm'd. 

Be  Anarchy  curs'd,  and  be  Ty  anny  damn'd ; 

And  who  would  to  Liberty  e  or  prove  disloyal. 

May  hip  son  be  a  hangman,  and  he  his  first 
•r%L 


XLIX. 

om  A  PKBSOir   HICKNAUID 

THE    MARQUIS. 

[.a  a  moment  whenvnnlty  prevniled  ngninet  pmdenee^ 
this  persim,  who  kept  a  reapectalile  pulilio-huuae  in  Dam 
fries,  desired  Bums  to  write  his  epibiph.J 

HiBB  lies  a  mock  Marquis,  whose  titles  were 

shamm'd ; 
If  OTcr  he  rise,  it  will  be  to  be  damn'd. 


LINES 

WBITTBH  OB  A  WIKDOW. 

fBnms  traced  these  words  with  a  dinmond,  on  the 
window  of  the  King*s  Arms  Tavern,  Dumfries,  as  a 
reply,  or  reproof,  to  one  who  had  been  witty  on  excise 
J 


Tb  men  of  wit  and  wealth,  why  all  this  sneer- 
ing 

'Gainst  poor  Excisemen  ?  glTC  the  cause  a  hear- 
ing; 

What  are  you,  landlords'  rent-rolls?  teasing 
ledgers : 

What  premiers — what?  CTcn  monarchs'  mighty 
gaugers : 

Nay,  what  are  priests,  those  seeming  godly  wist 
men? 

What  are  they,  pray,  but  spiritual  Excisemen? 


LI. 
LINES 

WmiTTSII  OV  A  WIXDOW  OF  THX  OLOBB  TAVSMIf, 

Dirxraiss. 

[The  Globe  Tavern  was  Bnms's  favoorite  "  Howff/* 
as  he  culled  it.  It  bad  other  attrnrtioos  than  good 
liquor;  there  lived  **>nna,  with  the  golden  locks."] 

Thb  graybeard,  old  Wisdom,  may  boast  of  his 
treasures, 
Qive  me  with  gay  Folly  to  live ; 
I  grant  him  his  calm-blooded,  time-settled  plea- 
sures. 
But  Folly  has  raptures  to  f^Te. 
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Ln. 

THE   SELKIRK  GRACE. 

[On  a  visit  to  St.  Mary*i  lale,  Bnraa  waa  reqneBtad  17 
the  noble  owner  to  ny  grace  to  dinner ;  he  obeyed  in 
theee  linea,  now  known  in  Gullovmy  by  the  name  of  **  Ihe 
Selkirk  Grace.'*] 

SoMB  hae  meat  and  eanna  eat, 
And  some  wad  eat  that  want  it ; 

But  we  hae  meat  and  we  can  eat, 
And  sae  the  Lord  be  thanket 


Lin. 

TO  DR.  MAXWELL. 
ON  JESSIE  STAIG'S  RECOVERY. 

fMaxwell  woe  a  ikilfal  physician ;  and  JeMie  Staigi  the 
Provnit^t  eldest  daughter,  waa  a  young  lady  of  great 
baaary :  ahe  died  early.] 

Maxwell,  if  merit  here  jou  crave 

That  merit  I  deny. 
You  save  fair  Jessie  ft*om  the  grave — 

An  angel  ooald  not  die. 


LTV. 

EPITAPH. 

[These  lines  were  traced  by  the  hnnd  of  Bums  on  a 
goblet  belonging  to  Gabriel  Richardson,  brewer,  in 
Duinfriea:  it  is  carefully  preserved  in  tlie  family.] 

Herb  brewer  Gabriers  fire's  extinct. 

And  empty  all  his  barrels : 
He's  blest — if,  as  he  brew'd,  he  drink-^ 

In  upright  virtuous  morals. 


LV. 

EPITAPH 
ON  WILLIAM  NICOL. 

|Nieo.  was  n  tsholar,  of  ready  aad  rough  wit,  who 
nved  a  Joke  and  a  gill.] 

Ym  maggots,  feast  on  Nicol's  brain. 
For  few  bic  feasts  je've  gotten ; 

And  fix  your  claws  in  Nicol's  heart, 
For  deil  a  bit  o't's  rotten. 


LVr. 
ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  LAP-DOG, 

NAMED  ECHO. 

[When  visiting  with  Syme  at  Kenmore  Castle,  Bnias 
wrote  this  Epitaph,  rather  reluctantly,  it  is  aaid,  at  the 
request  of  the  lady  of  the  houae,  in  honour  of  her  lap 
dog.] 

Im  wood  and  wild,  ye  warbling  throng. 

Your  heavy  loss  deplore ; 
Now  half  extinct  your  powert  of  song^ 

Sweet  Echo  is  no  more. 

Ye  Jarring,  screeching  things  around, 
Scream  your  discordant  joys ; 

Now  half  your  din  of  tuneless  sound 
With  Echo  silent  lies. 


Lvn, 

ON  A  NOTED  COXCOMB. 

[Neither  Ayr,  Edinburgh, nor  Dnmfries  have  eontasted 
the  honour  of  producing  the  person  on  whom  theae  lines 
were  written :— coxcombs  are  the  growth  of  mil  die- 
tricu.] 

Light  lay  the  earth  on  Willy's  breast, 

His  chicken-heart  so  tender ; 
But  build  a  castle  on  his  head, 

His  skull  will  prop  it  under. 


LVni. 

ON   SEEING   THE   BEAUTirUL   BEAT  OT 

LORD  GALLOWAY. 

[This,  and  the  three  succeeding  Epigrams,  are  haaty 
aquiba  thniwn  amid  the  tumult  of  a  contested  electkia, 
and  must  not  be  taken  as  the  6xed  nnd  delibemte  seati- 
ments  of  the  poet,  regarding  an  ancient  and  noble  honae.] 

What  dost  thou  in  that  mansion  fair  ?•« 

• 

Flit,  Galloway,  and  find 
Some  narrow,  dirty,  dungeon  cave, 
'1  ^e  picture  of  thy  mind  I 
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LIX. 
ON  THE  SAME. 

Nr  Stewmrt  art  thou,  Oalloway, 
The  Stewarts  all  were  brare ; 

Betides,  the  Stewarts  were  but  fools, 
Not  one  of  them  a  knaie. 

attonieya,  loved  to  haadle  his  ehaneter  with  muperiag 
■everity.] 

HiBB  lies  John  Bushby,  honest  man ! 
Cheat  him,  Devil,  gin  ye  oan. 

Lxrv. 

LX. 

THE  TRUE  LOYAL  NATIVES. 

ON  THE  SAME. 

Bbiqht  ran  thj  line,  0  Gallowaj, 
Thro'  many  a  far-famM  sire  I 

So  ran  the  far-fam'd  Roman  way. 
So  ended  in  a  mire 

[At  a  diBoer-party,  where  politica  fbb  high,  lines 
■igned  by  men  who  ealled  themaelvea  the  true  loyal 
nativea  of  Damfriea,  were  handed  to  Bama :  he  took  a 
pencil,  and  at  once  wrote  thia  reply.] 

Yb  true  *'  Loyal  Natives,"  attend  to  my  song. 
In  uproar  and  riot  rejoice  the  night  long ; 
From  envy  or  hatred  your  oorps  is  exempt, 
But  where  is  your  shield  from  the  darts  of  eon* 
tempt? 

LXI. 

TO  THE  SAME, 

OS   TMB  AVTMOB    BCTNO    TRBBATSHSD   WITH    HU 
BStSXTMBaT. 

Spaeb  me  thy  Tengeance,  Galloway, 

In  qniet  let  me  Uto  : 
I  ask  no  kindness  at  thy  hand, 

For  then  hast  none  to  giie. 

LXV. 

ON  A  SUICIDE. 

[Bnma  waa  obeerved  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Copland  Hot- 
cbiaon,  to  fix,  one  morning,  a  bit  of  paper  on  the  grave 
of  a  peraon  who  had  committed  auicide :  on  the  papet 
theae  linea  were  pencilled.] 

LXII. 

ON   A  COUNTRY  LAIRD. 

[Mr.  MKZwell,  of  CardnneM,  afterwnnla  9ir  Dnvid, 
•spoMd  hinsMlf  to  the  rlivming  wruth  of  nama,  by  hit 
tetivity  in  the  eonteited  eleetiuiu  of  H«run.] 

Eabth*d  up  here  lies  an  imp  o'  hell, 

Planted  by  Satan's  dibble- 
Poor  silly  wretch,  he's  damn'd  himsel' 
To  save  the  Lord  the  trouble. 

Bliss  Jesns  Christ,  0  Cardoness, 

With  grateful  lifted  eyes, 
Who  said  that  not  the  soul  alone 

But  body  too,  must  rise : 
For  had  he  said,  **  the  soul  alone 

From  death  I  will  deliver ;" 
Alas !  alas !  0  Cardoness, 

Then  thou  hadst  slept  for  OTor. 

LXVI. 
EXTEMPORE 

PIHIIBO  OB  A  lady's  OOAOH. 

["  Printed,**  aaya  Sir  Harria  Nicolaa,  «  from  a  copy 
in  Bama^a  handwriting,**  a  alight  alteration  in  the  laat 
line  ia  made  from  an  oral  veraion.J 

LXIII. 
ON  JOHN  BUSHBY. 

Ir  you  rattle  along  like  your  mistress's  tongue. 

Your  speed  will  outrival  the  dart: 
But,  a  fly  for  your  load,  you'll  break  down  oa 

[BanM,  in  hit  har^eft  lampnona,  always  aitmitted  the 
jJsata  of  Boahby :  th«  penaaatry,  who  bate  all  ctover 

the  road 
If  your  stuff  has  the  rot,  like  her  heart 
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J.XYU. 

LINES 
TO  JOHN  RANEINE. 

(TheM  linos  were  mid  to  have  been  written  by  the 
poet  to^nnkine,  or  Adamhill,  with  ordera  to  forward 
them  when  he  died  .J 

Ui  who  of  Rankine  sang  lies  stiff  and  dead, 
And  a  green  grassy  hillock  hides  his  head ; 
Alatl  alas!  a  denlish  change  indeed. 


Lxvin. 

JESST  LEWARS. 

pi^ritten  on  the  blank  aide  of  a  list  of  wild  beaata,  exhi- 
biting in  Dnrnfriea.  **  Now,**  aaid  the  poet,  who  waa 
then  very  ill,  ••  it  ia  fit  to  be  preaented  to  a  lady.**] 

.Talk  not  to  me  of  savages 

From  Afric*s  burning  son, 
No  savage  e*er  could  rend  mj  heart 

As,  Jessy,  thou  hast  done. 
But  Jessj's  loTelj  hand  in  mine, 

A  mutual  faith  to  plight, 
Not  even  to  view  the  heavenly  choir 

Would  be  so  blest  a  sight. 


LXIZ. 
THE  TOAST. 

[One  day,  when  Bo  ma  wns  ill  and  aeemed  in  alnmber, 
be  obaerved  Jeaay  Lewara  moving  ab<iat  the  houae  with 
•  light  atep  leat  ahe  ahould  disturb  him.  He  took  a 
cryatnl  goblet  containing  wine-and-wnter  for  mf listening 
bis  lips,  wn)te  these  words  npon  it  with  a  diamond,  and 
preaented  it  to  her. 

Fill  me  with  the  rosy  wine. 
Gall  a  toast — a  toast  divine ; 
Give  the  Poet's  darling  flame. 
Lovely  Jessy  be  the  name ; 
Then  thou  mayest  freely  boast. 
Thou  hast  given  a  peerless  toast. 


ON  MISS  JESSY  LEWARS. 

[The  eonataney  of  ber  attendaaee  on  the  poet*8  alek- 
bed  and  anxiety  of  mind  brooght  a  alight  illness  npoa 
leesy  Lawvt.    <« Tea  maet  aot  die  yec,"  said  the  poet: 


«give  roe  that  goblet,  and  I  ahall  prepare  yoa  Ihr 
worst.**    He  traced  these  lines  with  his  diamoad,  i 
I,  **  That  will  be  a  eompanton  to « The  TkNuft.*  ** 

Sat,  sa>!es,  what's  the  charm  on  earth 

Can  turn  Death's  dart  nside  T 

It  is  not  purity  and  wortli. 

Else  Jessy  had  not  died. 

R.  B. 


LXXL 

ON  TBI 

RECOVERY  OF  JESSY  LEWARS. 

[A  little  repose  brought  health  to  the  yoni^  lady. 
**  1  knew  you  wnuld  not  die,**  observed  the  poet,  with  • 
amile :  **  there  is  a  poetic  reaaon  for  your  recovery  :>*  ke 
wrote,  and  with  a  feeble  hand,  the  foUowii^  linea.] 

But  rarely  seen  since  Nature's  birth. 

The  natives  of  the  sky ; 

Yet  still  one  seraph's  left  on  earth. 

For  Jessy  did  not  die. 

R.  B. 


Lxxn. 

TAM,   THE  CHAPMAN. 

[Tam,  the  rhaprofin,  is  said  by  the  late  William  Cob- 
bett,  wlio  knew  him,  to  have  been  a  Thomaa  Kennedy,  a 
native  or  Ayrshire,  agent  to  a  mercantile  house  in  the 
west  of  8ootliin(l.  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  ctmfounds  him 
with  the  Konne<ly  to  whom  Burns  addressed  several  let- 
ters nnd  verses,  wliirh  1  printed  in  my  edition  of  the  poet 
in  IKM  :  it  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  that  the  name  of  the 
one  was  Thomas  and  the  name  of  the  other  John  .J 

As  Tam  the  Chspman  on  a  day, 

Wi'  Death  forgather'd  by  the  way, 

Weel  pleas'd  he  greets  a  wight  so  famous. 

And  Death  was  nae  less  pleas'd  wi'  Thomat, 

Wha  cheerfully  lays  down  the  pack. 

And  there  blaws  up  a  hearty  crack ; 

His  social,  friendly,  honest  heart, 

Sae  tickled  Death  they  could  na  part : 

Sae  after  viewing  knives  and  garters. 

Death  takes  him  hame  to  gie  him  qnarteriL 


t . 
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[TbMcliMe 


to  ow  tlMir  orifin  to  th«  proeopt  of 


**  Tho  prmMDt  moment  is  oor  ain, 
Tko  next  w  aevor  nw."] 

Hni't  A  bottle  and  an  honest  fHend ! 

What  wad  joa  wish  for  mair,  mant 
Wha  kena  before  his  life  may  end. 

What  hia  share  may  be  o'  care,  man  T 
Then  eftch  the  moments  as  thej  flj. 

And  use  them  as  je  ought,  man  1 
BelieTO  me,  happiness  is  shy, 

And  comes  not  aj  when  sooght,  man. 


LZZIY 


[The  eeatimeat  which  theee  lines  express,  was  one 
fiuiiliar  to  Bums,  in  the  early,  as  well  as  eonclading 
iaysofhislife.] 

Though  fickle  Fortune  has  decelTcd  me, 
She  promis'd  fair  and  performM  but  ill ; 

Of  mistress,  fHends,  and  wealth  bereaVd  me, 
Tet  I  bear  a  heart  shall  support  me  still. — 

ni  act  with  prudence  as  Car's  Fm  able. 

But  if  success  I  must  nerer  find. 
Then  come  misfortune,  I  bid  thee  welcome, 

I'll  meet  thee  with  an  undaunted  mind. 


LXXV. 

TO  JOHN  KENNEDY. 

[The  John  Kennedy  to  whora  these  verses  nnd  the  suc- 
ceeding lines  were  addressed,  lived,  in  1706,  at  Damfries- 
hoose,  and  his  taste  was  so  mnch  esteemed  by  the  poet, 
that  he  submitted  his  **  Cotter*s  Satnrday  Night"  and  the 
** Mountain  Daisy'*  to  his  judgment:  he  seems  to  have 
keen  of  a  social  diqx>eation.] 

Now,  Kennedy,  if  foot  or  horse 

E*er  bring  jou  in  bj  Mauchline  Cross, 

L — d,  man,  there's  lasses  there  wad  force 

A  hermit's  fancy, 
And  down  the  gate  in  faith  they're  worse 

And  mair  unchancy. 

But  as  Fm  sayin',  please  step  to  Dew's, 
And  taste  sic  gear  as  Johnnie  brews. 
Till  some  bit  callan  bring  me  news 

That  ye  are  there, 
AA4  if  we  dinna  hae  a  bouze 

Fse  ne'er  drink  mair. 


It's  no  I  like  to  sit  an'  swallow. 
Then  like  a  swine  to  puke  and  wallow. 
But  gie  me  Just  a  true  good  fallow, 

Wi'  right  ingine, 
And  spunkie  ance  to  make  us  mellow. 

And  then  we'll  shine 

Now  if  ye're  ane  o'  warl's  folk, 
Wha  rate  the  wearer  by  the  clonk, 
An'  sklent  on  poverty  their  joke 

Wi'  bitter  sneer, 
Wi'  you  nae  friendship  I  will  troke. 

Nor  cheap  nor  dear. 

But  if,  as  I'm  informed  weel, 
Te  hate  as  ill's  the  very  deil 
The  flinty  heart  that  canna  feel — 

^      Gome,  Sir,  here's  tae  you  I 
Hae,  there's  my  haun,  I  vriss  you  weel. 

And  gude  be  wi'  you. 

ROBBST  BuRMsaii 
Motsffiel,  8  March,  1786. 


LXXVI. 
TO  JOHN  KENNEDT. 

Fabxwvll,  dear  friend !  may  guid  luck  hit  yoi^ 
And  'mang  her  favourites  admit  you ! 
If  e'er  Detraction  shore  to  smit  you, 

May  nane  believe  him ! 
And  ony  deil  that  thinks  to  get  you, 

Good  Lord  deceive  him ! 
R.  B. 
KUmamock,  Augutt^  1786 


Lxxvn. 

fCromek  found  these  ehaiacteristie  hues  among  ths 
poet*s  papers.] 

Thvri's  naethin  like  the  honest  nappy  I 
Whaur'll  ye  e'er  see  men  sae  nappy, 
Or  women,  sonsie,  saft  an'  sappy, 

'Tween  mom  an'  mom 
As  them  wha  like  to  taste  the  drappie 

In  glass  or  horn  ? 

Ftc  seen  me  daeit  upon  a  time ; 
I  scarce  could  wink  or  see  a  s^me ; 
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Jvit  ae  hauf  mnehkin  does  me  piime^ 

'  Ought  less  ii  little, 

'1  hen  bftcik  1^  rattle  on  the  rhjme, 

Ab  gleg's  a  whittle. 


LXXVni. 

OM  nU  BLAHK  LBAV 
•  Of  A 

WORK  BT  HANNAH  MORE. 

PXBSIimD  BT  MBS.   0  * 

Tbo?  flattering  work  of  friendship  kind. 
Still  maj  thy  pages  call  to  mind 

The  dear,  the  beauteous  donor ; 
Though  sweetly  female  everj  part, 
Yet  such  a  head,  and  more  the  heart, 

Does  both  the  sexes  honour. 
She  showed  her  taste  refined  and  just, 

When  she  selected  thee, 
fet  deriating,  own  I  must, 
For  so  approring  me  1 
But  kind  still,  Til  mind  still 

The  giyer  in  the  gift ; 
ni  bless  her,  and  wiss  her 
A  Friend  aboTO  the  Lift. 

JToft^  April,  1786. 


TO  THB  MBIT  ABB   BBBTHBBB 
Of  TBB 

MASONIC  LODGE  AT  TARBOLTON. 

WirniN  jour  dear  mansion  maj  wayward  con- 
tention. 

Or  withering  envy  ne*er  enter : 
If  ay  secrecy  round  be  the  mystical  bound. 

And  brotherly  loTe  be  the  centre. 

Edinburgh,  28  Augwt,  1787. 


IMPROMPTU. 

[The  tumbler  on  which  Umm  ▼•raes  are  iBseriked  hy 
the  diainoiid  uf  Boras,  found  iu  way  to  the  kaada  of  Hi 
Wal  tar  Scott,  and  ia  now  among  the  tfeaaores  of'Abboli> 
ford.] 

Tov'bb  welcome,  Willie  Stewart, 
You're  welcome,  Willie  Stewart ; 
There's  ne*cr  a  flower  that  bloomsm  Hay, 
That's  half  sae  welcome's  thou  art. 


Come  bumpers  high,  express  your  joy, 
The  bowl  we  maun  renew  it ; 

The  tappit-hen,  gae  bring  her  ben. 
To  welcome  Willie  Stewart 


My  foes  be  Strang,  and  friends  be  slack, 

nk  action  may  he  rue  it. 
May  woman  on  him  turn  her  back. 

That  wrongs  thee,  Willie  Stewart 


LXXXI. 

PRATER  FOR  ADAM  ARMOUR. 

[The  origin  of  this  prayer  ia  earioai.  In  1785,  the 
maid-serrant  of  an  innkeeper  at  Manehiine,  harii^  been 
caught  in  what  old  ballad-roakert  delicately  call  **  the 
deed  of  ahame,"  Adam  Armour,  the  brother  of  the  poet*i 
bonnie  Jean,  with  one  or  tvro  more  of  his  comrades,  exe- 
cuted a  rustic  act  of  justice  upon  her,  by  paradii^  her 
perforce  through  the  village,  placed  on  a  rough,  nn- 
pruned  piece  of  wood  :  an  unpleasant  ceremony,  vulgarly 
called  **  Riding  the  8tang/>  This  was  resented  by 
Oeordie  and  Nanse,  the  girPs  roaster  and  mistress:  law 
was  resorted  to,  and  as  Adam  had  to  hide  till  the  matter 
waa  settled,  he  durst  not  venture  home  till  late  on  the 
Saturday  nights.  In  one  of  these  horoe-comingi  he  met 
Bums,  who  laughed  when  he  heard  the  story,  and  aaid, 
"  Yon  have  need  of  some  one  to  pray  for  yon."  **  No 
one  can  do  thut  better  thun  yourself,"  was  the  reply,  aad 
this  humorous  intercession  wns  made  on  the  instant,  aad, 
as  it  is  said,  <*  clean  off  loof.*'  From  Adam  Armour  I 
obtained  the  verses,  and  when  he  wrote  them  out,  be 
told  the  atory  in  which  the  prayer  originated.] 

Lord,  pitj  me,  for  I  am  little. 
An  elf  of  mischief  and  of  mettle. 
That  can  like  onj  wabster's  shuttle. 

Jink  there  or  here. 
Though  scarce  as  lang*s  a  gude  kale-w^iit^fty 

I'm  unoc  queer. 
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Lord  pity  now  our  w*efa*  case, 

For  Geordie's  Jurr  we're  in  disgrace, 

Beeause  we  stang'd  her  through  the  place, 

'Mang  hundreds  laughin', 
For  which  we  dauma  show  our  face 

Within  the  clachan. 

• 
And  now  we're  dem*d  in  glens  and  hallows. 

And  hunted  as  was  William  Wallace, 

Bj  eonstables,  those  blackguard  fellows, 

And  bailies  baith, 
0  Lord,  preserre  us  frae  the  gallows ! 

That  cursed  death. 

Anld,  grim,  black-bearded  Geordie's  sel', 
O  shake  him  ewre  the  mouth  o'  hell. 
And  let  him  hing  and  roar  and  yell, 

Wi'  hideous  din. 
And  if  he  oflSers  to  rebel 

Just  heaTe  him  in. 


When  Death  comes  in  wi'  glimmering  blink. 
And  Ups  auld  drunken  Nanse  the  wink' 
Gaur  Satan  gie  her  a — e  a  clink 

Behint  his  jett, 
And  fill  her  up  wi*  brimstone  drink. 

Red  reeking  het  I 

There's  Jockie  and  the  haVrel  Jennj, 
Some  doTil  seize  them  in  a  hurry, 
And  waft  them  in  th'  infernal  wherry, 

Straught  through  the  lake, 
And  gie  their  hides  a  noble  curry, 

Wi'  oil  of  aik. 

As  for  the  lass,  lasciTious  body. 

She's  had  mischief  enough  already, 

Weel  stang'd  by  market,  mill,  and  smiddie. 

She's  suffer'd  sair ; 
But  may  she  wintle  in  a  widdie. 

If  she  wh-re  mair. 


SONGS  AND  BALLADS. 


I. 

HANDSOME    NELL. 

Tune. — "  I  am  a  man  unmarried,** 

I**  Thia  eonqMtitioii,**  njra  Barns  in  hii  **  Common- 
pjmem  Book,"  **  was  the  first  of  my  perforroancss,  and 
loam  at  an  anrly  period  in  life,  when  my  heart  glowed 
«ritb  honest,  warm  aimplicity ;  anacqaainted  and  nncor- 
rupted  with  the  waya  of  a  wicked  vrorid.  The  aubject 
af  it  was  a  yonnfr  girl  who  really  deaenred  all  the  praiaea 
I  haT*  beatowed  on  her.'*] 

I. 
0  oiroi  I  loT'd  a  bonnie  lass. 

Ay,  and  I  lore  her  sUU ; 
And  whilst  that  honour  warms  my  breast^ 

ril  loTe  my  handsome  NeU. 

II. 
As  bonnie  lasses  I  hae  seen. 

And  mony  full  as  braw ; 
But  for  a  modest  graceAi'  mien 

The  like  I  noTer  saw. 

III. 
A  bonnie  lass,  I  will  confess, 
li  pleasant  to  the  e*e, 


But  without  some  better  qualities 
She's  no  a  lass  Cor  me. 


IV. 


But  Nelly's  looks  are  blithe  and  sweet. 

And  what  is  best  of  a'. 
Her  reputation  is  complete. 

And  fair  without  a  flaw. 


▼. 


She  dresses  ay  sae  clean  and  neat» 

Both  decent  and  genteel : 
And  then  there's  something  in  her  gait 

Gars  ony  dress  look  weel. 

VI. 

A  gaudy  dress  and  gentle  air 
May  slightly  touch  the  heart ; 

But  it's  innocence  and  modesty 
That  polishes  the  dart 

▼  II. 
'Tis  this  in  Nelly  pleases  me, 

'Tis  this  enchants  my  soul ; 
For  absolutely  in  my  breast 

She  reigns  without  control 
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n. 

LUCKLESS    FOBTUNE. 

[These  lines,  ms  Barns  infontis  as,  were  written  to  a 
tone  o(  his  own  composing,  oonsistii^  of  three  parts, 
and  the  words  were  the  echo  of  the  air.] 

0  RAQiNO  fortune's  withering  blast 

Has  laid  my  leaf  full  low,  0 ! 
0  raging  fortune's  withering  blast 

Has  laid  my  leaf  ftdl  low,  0 1 
My  stem  was  fair,  my  bud  was  green. 

My  blossom  sweet  did  blow,  0 ; 
The  dew  fell  f^esh,  the  sun  rose  mild, 

And  made  my  branches  grow,  0. 
But  luckless  fortune's  northern  storms 

Laid  a'  my  blossoms  low,  0 ; 
But  luckless  fortune's  northern  storms 

Laid  a'  my  blossoms  low,  0. 


nL 

I   DBEAM'D  I  LAY. 

fThese  meUncholy  verses  were  written  when  the  poet 
was  some  seventeen  jreors  old :  his  earljr  days  were  tfpi- 
eal  of  his  latter.] 

I. 

I  dream' D  I  lay  where  flowers  were  springing 

Gaily  in  the  sunny  beam  ; 
List'ning  to  the  wild  birds  singing. 

By  a  falling  crystal  stream : 
Straight  the  sky  grew  black  and  daring ; 

Thro'  the  woods  the  whirlwinds  raye  ; 
Trees  with  aged  arms  were  warring. 

O'er  the  swelling  drumlie  wave. 

II. 

Such  was  my  life's  deceitful  morning. 

Such  the  pleasure  I  enjoy'd : 
But  lang  or  noon,  loud  tempests  storming, 

A'  my  flowery  bliss  destroy 'd. 
Tho'  fickle  fortune  has  deceiy'd  me. 

She  promis'd  fair,  and  perform'd  but  ill ; 
Of  mony  a  Joy  and  hope  bereay'd  me, 

I  bear  a  heart  shall  support  me  still. 


IV. 

TIBBIE,   I  HAS  SEEN  THE  DAT. 
Tune— **fn9ereald*a  Red." 

[The  Tibbie  who  **  spak  na,  bat  gned  by  Uka  •toara,'* 
was,  it  is  suid,  the  daughter  of  a  mnn  who  was  Liird  ot 
three  acres  of  peatmoss,  and  tboaght  it  became  bar  !■ 
pat  on  airs  in  consequence.] 

CHOBUS. 

0  Tibbie,  I  hae  seen  the*  day, 

Ye  wad  na  been  sae  shy ; 
For  lack  o'  gear  ye  lightly  me. 

But,  trowth,  I  care  na  by. 

I. 
Ybstbbbn  I  met  you  on  the  moor, 
Ye  spak  na,  but  gaed  by  like  stoure ; 
Ye  geek  at  me  because  Fm  poor, 
But  fient  a  hair  oare  I. 

II. 
I  doubt  na,  lass,  but  ye  may  think. 
Because  ye  hae  the  name  o'  clink. 
That  ye  can  please  me  at  a  wink. 
Whene'er  ye  like  to  try. 

III. 
But  sorrow  tak  him  that's  sae  mean.    • 
Altho'  his  pouch  o'  coin  were  dean, 
Wha  follows  ony  saucy  quean. 
That  looks  sae  proud  and  high. 

IV. 

Altho'  a  lad  were  e'er  sae  smart. 
If  that  he  want  the  yellow  dirt, 
Ye'U  cast  your  head  anither  airt, 
And  answer  him  fu'  dry. 

V. 

But  if  he  hae  the  name  o'  gear, 
Ye'U  fasten  to  him  like  a  brier, 
Tho'  hardly  he,  for  sense  or  lear, 
Be  better  than  the  kye. 

VI. 

But,  Tibbie,  lass,  tak  my  adyice. 
Your  daddie's  gear  maks  you  sae  nice ; 
The  deil  a  ane  wad  spier  your  price. 
Were  ye  as  poor  as  I. 

VII. 

There  liyes  a  lass  in  yonder  park, 
I  would  nae  gie  her  in  her  sark. 
For  thee,  wi'  a'  thy  thousan'  mark ; 
Ye  need  na  look  sae  high. 
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V. 
HT  FATHER  WAS  A  FARMER. 
Tone— «  The  Weaver  and  Me  Shuttle,  0." 

P*  rh«  following  wnng,"  wys  the  poet,  *<  if  a  wild 
rlwpaodyi  miMrabljr  deficient  in  Tertifieation,  bot  u  the 
■■■Mmenfi  are  the  genuine  feelings  of  my  heart,  for  that 
I  have  a  particular  pleaaare  in  conning  it  orer."] 


Ht  father  was  a  farmer 

Upon  the  Carriok  border,  0» 
And  carefully  he  bred  me, 

In  decency  and  order,  0 ; 
He  bade  me  act  a  manly  part, 

Though  I  had  ne'er  a  farthing,  0 ; 
For  without  an  honest  manly  heart, 

No  man  was  worth  regarding,  0. 

II. 

Then  out  into  the  world 

My  course  I  did  determine,  0 ; 
Tho'  to  be  rich  was  not  my  wish, 

Yet  to  be  great  was  charming,  0 : 
My  talents  they  were  not  the  worst. 

Nor  yet  my  education,  0  ; 
Resoly'd  was  I,  at  least  to  try. 

To  mend  my  situation,  0. 

III. 

In  many  a  way,  and  yain  essay, 

I  courted  fortune's  fayour,  0 ; 
Some  cause  unseen  still  stept  between. 

To  frustrate  each  endeayour,  0 : 
Sometimes  by  foes  I  was  o'erpower'dy 

Sometimes  by  friends  forsaken,  0, 
And  when  my  hope  was  at  the  top, 

I  still  was  worst  mistaken,  0. 

IT. 

Then  sore  harassed,  and  tir'd  at  last, 

With  fortune's  yain  delusion,  0, 
I  dropt  my  schemes,  like  idle  dreams. 

And  came  to  this  conclusion,  0 : 
The  past  was  bad,  and  the  future  hid ; 

Its  good  or  ill  untried,  0 ; 
But  the  present  hour,  was  in  my  pow'r 

And  so  I  would  eigoy  it,  0. 

T. 

No  help,  nor  hope,  nor  yiew  had  I, 
Nor  person  to  befriend  me,  0 ; 

So  I  must  toi^  and  sweat  and  broil. 
And  labour  to  sustain  me,  0 : 
14 


To  plough  and  sow,  to  reap  and  mow. 
My  father  bred  me  early,  0 ; 

For  one,  he  said,  to  labour  bred. 
Was  a  match  for  fortune  fairly,  0. 


VI. 

Thus  all  obscure,  unknown,  and  poor,  0 

Thro'  life  I'm  doom'd  to  wander,  0, 
Till  down  my  weary  bones  I  lay. 

In  eyerlasting  slumber,  O. 
No  yiew  nor  care,  but  shun  whate'er 

Might  breed  me  pain  or  sorrow,  0 : 
I  liye  to-day  as  well's  I  may. 

Regardless  of  to-morrow,  0.. 

VII. 

But  cheerful  still,  I  am  as  well. 

As  a  monarch  in  a  palace,  0, 
Tho'  Fortune's  frown  still  hunts  me  dowA. 

With  all  her  wonted  malice,  0 : 
I  make  indeed  my  daily  bread. 

But  ne'er  can  make  it  farther,  0 ; 
But,  as  daily  bread  is  all  I  need, 

I  do  not  much  regard  her,  O 

VIII. 

When  sometimes  by  my  labour 

I  earn  a  little  money,  0, 
Some  unforeseen  misfortune 

Comes  gen'rally  upon  me,  0 : 
Mischance,  mistake,  or  by  neglect. 

Or  my  goodnatur'd  folly,  0 ; 
But  come  what  will,  Pye  sworn  it  still, 

I'll  ne'er  be  melancholy,  0. 


iz. 

All  you  who  follow  wealth  and  power, 

With  unremitting  ardour,  0, 
The  more  in  this  you  look  for  bliss, 

You  leaye  your  yiew  the  farther,  Ot 
Had  you  the  wealth  Potosi  boasts. 

Or  nations  to  adore  you,  0, 
A  cheerful  honest-hearted  clown 

I  will  prefer  before  you,  0 
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VI. 
JOHN  BARLBTGOBN: 

▲  BALLAD. 

[CompoMd  on  the  plan  of  nn  old  wong,  of  whieh  Dnrld 
Laing  has  given  an  authentic  yeraion  in  his  wry  enrioui 
wclame  of  Metrical  Tales.] 


Thibi  were  three  kings  into  the  east, 
Tbree  kings  both  great  and  high ; 

And  they  hae  sirom  a  solemn  oath 
John  Barleycorn  should  die. 

II. 
They  took  a  plough  and  plongh'd  him  down, 

Put  clods  upon  his  head ; 
And  they  ha'e  sworn  a  solemn  oath 

John  Barleycorn  was  deid. 

IIL 

But  the  cheerfdl  spring  came  kindly  on, 

And  show'rs  began  to  fall ; 
John  Barleycorn  got  np  again, 

And  sore  surpris'd  them  alL 

IV. 

The  sultry  sons  of  summer  came, 
And  he  grew  thick  and  strong ; 

His  head  weel  arm'd  wi'  pointed  spears 
That  no  one  should  him  wrong. 

T. 

The  sober  autumn  enter'd  mild, 

When  he  grew  wan  and  pale ; 
ffis  beading  joints  and  drooping  head 

Show*d  he  began  to  fail. 

His  colour  sicken'd  more  and  more, 

He  faded  into  age ; 
And  then  his  enemies  began 

To  show  their  deadly  rage. 

VII. 

They'ye  ta'en  a  weapon,  long  and  sharp. 

And  cut  him  by  the  knee ; 
Then  ty'd  him  fast  upon  a  cart, 

Like  a  rogue  for  forgerie. 

VIII. 

They  laid  him  down  upon  his  back. 

And  cudgell'd  him  ftill  sore ; 
They  hung  him  up  before  the  storm. 

And  tum'd  him  o'er  and  >'er. 


iz. 


They  filled  up  a  darksome  pit 
With  water  to  the  brim ; 

They  heaved  in  John  Barleycorn, 
There  let  him  sink  or  swim. 


They  laid  him  out  upon  the  floor. 

To  work  him  farther  woe ; 
And  still,  as  signs  of  life  appeared. 

They  toss'd  him  to  and  firo. 

XI. 

They  wasted  o'er  a  scorching  flame 

The  marrow  of  his  bones ; 
But  a  miller  us'd  him  worst  of  all^ 

He  crush'd  him  'tween  two  stones. 

ZII. 

And  they  ha'e  ta'en  his  very  heart's  bloodi 
And  tirank  it  round  and  round ; 

And  still  the  more  and  more  they  drank. 
Their  joy  did  more  abound. 

XIIL 

John  Barleycorn  was  a  hero  bold. 

Of  noble  enterprise ; 
For  if  you  do  but  taste  his  blood, 

'Twill  make  ^our  courage  rise. 

XIV. 

'Twill  make  a  man  forget  his  woe ; 

'Twill  heighten  all  his  joy : 
'Twill  make  the  widow's  heart  to  sing, 

Tho'  the  tear  were  in  her  eye. 

XV. 

Then  let  us  toast  John  Barieyeom, 

Each  man  a  glass  in  hand ; 
And  may  his  great  posterity 

Ne'er  fail  in  old  ScoUand  I 


vn. 

THE  BIGS  0'  BARLEY. 
Tune — **  Com  riga  art  bonnie,* 


It 


[Two  young  women  of  the  west,  Anne  Ronald  aad 
Anne  Blair,  have  each,  by  the  district  traditions, 
claimed  as  the  heroine  of  this  early  eong.] 


I. 


It  was  upon  a  Lammas  night, 
When  com  rigs  are  bonnie^ 
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Beneath  the  moon's  unclouded  light, 

I  held  awa  io  Annie : 
The  time  flew  by  wi'  tentleas  heed, 

TiSl  'tween  the  late  and  earlj, 
Wl'  nna*  pertuasion  she  agreed, 

To  see  me  through  the  barley. 

II. 

The  sky  was  blue,  the  wind  was  still. 

The  moon  was  shining  clearly ; 
I  set  her  down  wi*  right  good  will, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley: 
I  ken't  her  heart  was  a'  my  ain ; 

I  loVd  her  most  sincerely ; 
I  kiss'd  her  owre  and  owre  again, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley. 

III. 

I  lock*d  her  in  my  fond  embrace  I 

Her  heart  was  beating  rarely : 
My  blessings  on  that  happy  place, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley ! 
But  by  the  moon  and  stars  so  bright. 

That  shone  that  hour  so  clearly  T 
She  ay  shall  bless  that  happy  night, 

Amang  the  rigs  o*  barley  I 

IT. 

I  hae  been  blithe  wi'  comrades  dear ; 

I  hae  been  merry  drinkin' ; 
I  hae  been  joyfu*  gath'rin'  gear; 

I  hae  been  happy  thinkin' : 
But  a*  the  pleasures  e'er  I  saw, 

Tho'  three  times  doubled  fairly, 
That  happy  night  was  worth  them  a\ 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley. 

OHOBUS. 

Com  rigs,  an'  barley  rigs, 

An'  com  rigs  are  bonnie : 
111  ne'er  forget  that  happy  night, 

Amang  the  rigs  wi'  Annie. 


vm. 

MOInTaOMERT'S  PEGGT. 
Tune—"  OaUa- Water." 

["  My  MontyoiiMiy's  Peggy,"  wys  Bnrna,  **wa«  my 
Jeity  for  fix  or  eight  months :  she  had  been  bred  in  a 
•tyle  of  life  rather  elegant:  it  cost  me  eome  heart-aehea 
fo  get  rid  of  the  aOair."    The  young  lady  lietened  Io  the 


eloquence  of  the  poet,  poured  out  in  many  an  interriewj 
and  then  quietly  told  him  that  ehe  atood  unalterably 
engaged  to  another.] 


I. 


AiTHo'  my  bed  were  in  yon  muir, 
Amang  the  heather,  in  my  plaidie, 

Yet  happy,  happy  would  I  be, 
Had  I  my  dear  Montgomery's  Peggy. 


II. 


When  o'er  the  hill  beat  surly  storms, 
And  winter  nights  were  dark  and  rainy ; 

I'd  seek  some  dell,  and  in  my  arms 
I'd  shelter  dear  Montgomery's  Peggy. 


III. 


Were  I  a  baron  proud  and  high, 
And  horse  and  serrants  waiting  ready, 

Then  a'  'twad  gie  o'  joy  to  me, 
The  sharin't  with  Montgomery's  Peggy. 


IX. 

THE  MAUCHLINE  LADT. 
Tune — **  I  had  a  horse,  I  had  nae  mair. 


ft 


[The  Ifauehline  lady  who  won  the  poet*a  heart  waa 
Jean  Armour :  ahe  loved  to  relate  how  the  bard  made  her 
acquaintance:  hiadog  ran  acroaa  aome  linen  weba which 
ahe  waa  bleaching  among  Mauchline  gowana,  and  he 
apologized  ao  hnndaomaly  that  aha  took  another  look  at 
him.  To  thia  interview  the  world  owea  aome  of  odi 
moat  impaaaioned  atraina .] 

When  first  I  came  to  Stewart  Kyle, 

My  mind  it  was  nae  steady ; 
Where'er  I  gaed,  where'er  I  rade, 

A  mistress  still  I  had  ay : 
But  when  I  came  roun'  by  Mauchline  town. 

Not  dreadin'  any  body, 
My  heart  was  caught  before  I  thought. 

And  by  a  Mauchline  lady. 


THE  HIGHLAND  LASSIE. 
Tune—*'  1%€  deukt  dang  o'er  my  daddy  /" 

["  The  Highland  I^aaaie*'  waa  Mary  Campbell,  whoae 
too  early  death  the  poet  aung  in  atraina  that  will  endure 
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while  Um  Imafnaf*  luU.  **  She  was,"  nys  Barai,  **  a 
wmrm-h«art«d,  charming  yonng  ereatura  aa  aver  t  Jinad 
1  man  with  fanerom  lova."] 

I. 

Nai  gentle  dames,  tho'  e'er  sae  fair. 

Shall  erer  be  my  muse's  care : 

Their  titles  a'  are  empty  show  ; 

Gie  me  my  Highland  lassie,  0. 
Within  the  glen  sae  bushy,  0, 
Aboon  the  plains  sae  rushy,  0, 
I  set  me  down  wi*  right  good-will. 
To  sing  my  Highland  lassie,  0. 

II. 

*   Oh,  were  yon  hills  and  yalleys  mine. 
Yon  palace,  and  yon  gardensHine, 
The  world  then  the  loye  should  know 
I  bear  my  Highland  lassie,  0. 

III. 

But  fickle  fortune  frowns  on  me, 
And  I  maun  cross  the  raging  sea ; 
But  while  my  crimson  currents  flow, 
I'll  loTe  my  Highland  lassie,  0. 

IT. 

Altho'  thro'  foreign  climes  I  range, 
I  know  her  heart  will  neyer  change, 
For  her  bosom  bums  with  honour's  glow. 
My  fiuthftil  Highland  lassie,  0. 

V. 

For  her  Fll  dare  the  billows'  roar, 
For  her  I'll  trace  a  distant  shore. 
That  Indian  wealth  may  lustre  throw 
Around  my  Highland  lassie,  0. 

VI. 

She  has  my  heart,  she  has  my  hand, 
By  sacred  truth  and  honour's  band  t 
'Till  the  mortal  stroke  shall  lay  me  low, 
Pm  thine,  my  Highland  lassie,  0. 
Farewell  the  glen  sae  bushy,  0 ! 
Farewell  the  plain  sae  rushy,  0 1 
To  other  lands  I  now  must  go, 
To  sing  my  Highland  lassie,  0. 


XI 


PEGGY. 


[The  hamina  of  this  aong  ia  aaid  to  have 
gomary's  Faggy."] 


<i 


Tune-— "  /  had  a  horte,  I  had  nae  wmr. 


» 


I. 

Now  westlin  winds  and  slaughtering  gam 

Bring  autumn's  pleasant  weather ; 
The  moorcock  springs,  on  whirring  wings, 

Amang  the  blooming  heather : 
Now  waring  grain,  wide  o'er  the  pl^n. 

Delights  the  weary  farmer; 
And  the  moon  shines  bright,  when  I  rore  ai 
night 

To  muse  upon  my  charmer. 

II. 

The  pai  tridge  lores  the  fruitful  fells ; 

The  plorer  lores  the  mountains ; 
The  woodcock  haunts  the  lonely  dells ; 

The  soaring  hem  the  fountains ; 
Thro'  lofty  grores  the  cushat  rores 

The  path  of  man  to  shun  it ; 
The  haiel  bush  o'erhangs  the  thrash. 

The  spreading  thorn  the  linnet 

III. 

Thus  er'ry  kind  their  pleasure  find. 

The  sarage  and  the  tender ; 
Some  social  join,  and  leagues  combine ; 

Some  solitary  wander: 
Araunt,  away !  the  cruel  sway. 

Tyrannic  man's  dominion ; 
The  sportsman's  joy,  the  murd'ring  cry, 

The  flutt'ring,  gory  pinion. 

IV. 

But  Peggy,  dear,  the  er'ning's  clear. 

Thick  flies  the  skimming  swallow; 
The  sky  is  blue,  the  fields  in  riew, 

All  fading-green  and  yellow : 
Come,  let  us  stray  our  gladsome  way. 

And  riew  the  charms  of  nature ; 
The  rustling  com,  the  fruited  thorn, 

And  erery  happy  creature. 

V. 

We'll  gently  walk,  and  sweetly  talk, 
Till  the  silent  moon  shine  clearly ; 

m  grasp  thy  waist,  and,  fondly  prest, 
Swear  how  I  lore  thee  dearly : 


I 
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Not  Temftl  BhoVrs  to  budding  floVrs, 
Not  aatnmn  to  the  farmer, 

So  dear  can  be  as  thoa  to  me. 
My  fair,  my  loTely  charmer  I 


xn. 

THE  RANTIN'  DOG,  THE  DADDIE  G'T. 
Tune—**  East  nook  o*  Ftfe.' 


ft 


[The  heroine  of  thie  hamoroos  ditty  wai  the  mother 
»f  "  Soiuief  nnirkiiig,  dear-bought  Bete,'*  a  person  whom 
the  poet  r^arded,  ae  be  eays,  both  for  her  form  and  her 
frace.J 


I. 


0  WHA  my  babie^louts  will  buy  T 
0  wha  ir^  tent  me  when  I  cry  T 
Wha  will  kiss  me  where  I  lie  T — 
The  rantin'  dog,  the  daddie  o't 


II. 


0  wha  will  own  he  did  the  fau't  T 
0  wha  will  buy  the  groanin'  maut  T 
0  wha  will  tell  me  how  to  ca't  T 
The  rantin'  dog,  the  daddie  o't 


III. 


When  I  mount  the  creepie  chair, 
Wha  will  sit  beside  me  there  T 
Gie  me  Rob,  PU  seek  nie  mair. 
The  rantin*  tlog,  the  daddie  o't. 


IT. 


Wha  will  crack  to  me  my  lane? 
Wha  will  make  me  ftdgin'  fain  T 
Wha  will  kiss  me  o'er  again  ? — 
The  rantin'  dog,  the  daddie  o't 


xni. 

MT   HEART  WAS   ANCE. 
Tone — **  To  the  weavert  gin  ye  go.^* 

I**  Ths  '-hems  of  this  loog,**  eays  Bums,  in  his  note  to 
ih«  Mupeom,  '<  is  old,  fhe  rest  is  mine.'*  The  **  bonnie, 
ireedin  weaver  tad'*  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
Ivals  of  the  poet  in  the  aflections  of  a  west  landlady.] 

I. 
Ut  heart  was  auce  as  blythe  and  firee 
Aa  siauaer  days  were  lang, 


But  a  bonnie,  westlin  weayer  lad 
Has  gart  me  change  my  sang. 
To  the  weavers  gin  ye  go,  fair  maidii 

To  the  weavers  gin  ye  go ; 
I  rede  you  right  gang  ne'er  at  nigbt| 
To  the  weavers  gin  ye  go.. 

II. 
My  mither  sent  me  to  the  town^ 

To  warp  a  plaiden  wab  ; 
But  the  weary,  weary  warpin  o't 

Has  gart  me  sigh  and  sab. 

III. 
A  bonnie  westlin  weaver  lad. 

Sat  working  at  his  loom ; 
He  took  my  heart  as  wi'  a  net. 

In  CTcry  knot  and  thrum. 

IV. 

I  sat  beside  my  warpin- wheel. 

And  ay  I  ca'd  it  roun' ; 
But  every  shot  and  every  knock. 

My  heart  it  gae  a  stoun. 

V. 

The  moon  was  sinking  in  the  west 

Wi'  visage  pale  and  wan. 
As  my  bonnie  westlin  weaver  lad 

ConToy'd  me  thro'  the  glen. 

VI. 

But  what  was  said,  or  what  was  done. 

Shame  fa'  me  gin  I  tell ; 
But,  oh !  I  fear  the  kintra  soon 
Will  ken  as  weel's  mysel. 
To  the  weavers  ^n  ye  go,  fair  maidii 

To  the  weavers  gin  ye  go ; 
I  rede  you  right  gang  ne'er  at  night, 
To  the  weavers  gin  ye  go. 


XTV. 

NANNIE. 
Tune.—**  My  Namde^  O.** 

[Agnee  Fleming,  servant  at  Caleothill,  inq>ired  this 
fine  song :  she  died  at  an  advanced  age,  and  was  more 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  her  form  than  <aee.  Whea 
questioned  about  the  love  of  Bums,  she  smiled  and  said| 
*<  Aye,  atweel  he  made  a  great  wark  about  me.*'] 

I. 

Bbhivb  yon  hills,  where  Lugar  flows, 
'Mang  moors  an'  mosses  many,  0, 
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-^ 


The  irintry  Bun  the  daj  has  closed^ 
And  ril  awa  to  Nannie,  0. 


IL 


The  westlin  wind  blaws  lond  an'  ehrill ; 

The  night's  baith  mirk  and  rainy,  0 ; 
But  I'll  get  my  plaid,  an'  oat  I'll  steal, 

An'  owre  the  hills  to  Nannie,  0. 


III. 


Mj  Nannie's  eharming,  sweet,  an'  young ; 

Nae  artfn'  wiles  to  win  ye,  0 : 
May  ill  befa'  the  flattering  tongue 

That  wad  beguile  my  Nannie,  0. 


IV. 


Her  face  is  fair,  her  heart  is  true. 
As  spotless  as  she's  bonnie,  O : 

The  op'ning  gowan,  wat  wi'  deW, 
Nae  purer  is  than  Nannie,  0. 


T. 


A  country  lad  is  my  degree. 
An'  few  there  be  that  ken  me,  0 ; 

But  what  care  1  how  few  they  be  T 
I'm  welcome  ay  to  Nannie,  0. 


TI. 


My  riches  a's  my  penny-fee. 
An'  I  maun  guide  it  cannie,  0 ; 

But  warl's  gear  ne'er  troubles  me. 
My  thoughts  are  a'  my  Nannie,  0. 

VII. 

Our  auld  guidman  delights  to  view 
His  sheep  an'  kye  thrive  bonnie,  0 ; 

But  I'm  as  blythe  that  hands  his  plough, 
An'  has  nae  care  but  Nannie,  0. 

VIII. 

Gome  weel,  come  woe,  I  care  na  by, 
I'll  tak  what  Heay'n  will  sen'  me,  0 : 

Nae  ither  care  in  life  haye  I, 
But  liye,  an'  loye  my  Nannie,  0. 


I  sat  me  down  to  ponder, 
Upon  an  auld  tree  root : 

Auld  Ayr  ran  by  before  ma. 
And  bioker'd  to  the  seas ; 

A  cushat  crooded  o'er  me. 
That  echoed  thro'  the  braes. 


XVI. 

BONNIE  PEGGY  ALISON. 
Tune— '*Srae9  o'  Bidquikiddir.** 


XV. 

A  FRAGMENT. 
Tune— *'./bAfi  Andenon  my  Jo,** 

[This  yerae,  written  early,  and  probably  Intended  for 
the  atarting  yarae  of  a  aong ,  waa  found  among  the  papers 
of  the  poet.] 

Ohb  night  as  I  did  wander,    ' 
When  eom  begins  to  shoot^ 


[On  thoaa  whom  Buma  lovad,  be  poured  ont  aongi 
without  limit.  Peggy  Aliaim  is  said,  by  a  waatem  trm 
dition,  to  ba  Moutgomary'a  Paggy,  but  thia  aaana  dooht 
ful.) 

0H0BU8. 

I'll  kiss  thee  yet,  yet,  • 
An'  I'll  kiss  thee  o'er  agidn ; 

An'  I'll  kiss  thee  yet,  yet. 
My  bonnie  Peggy  Alison ! 

I. 

Ilk  care  and  fear,  when  thou  art  near, 

I  oyer  mair  defy  them,  0 ; 
Young  kings  upon  their  hansel  throne 

Are  no  sae  blest  as  I  am,  0 ! 

II. 

When  in  my  arms,  wi'  a'  thy  charms, 
I  clasp  my  countless  treasure,  0, 

I  seek  nae  mair  o'  Heayen  to  share 
Than  sic  a  moment's  pleasure,  0 1 

III. 

And  by  thy  een,  sae  bonnie  blue, 

I  swear,  I'm  thine  for  eyer,  0 1 — 
And  on  thy  lips  I  seal  my  tow. 
And  break  it  shall  I  neyer,  0 ! 
I'll  kiss  tiiee  yet,  yet. 

An'  ril  kiss  thee  o'er  again ; 
An'  I'll  kiss  thee  yet,  yet. 
My  bonnie  Peggy  Alison  I 


xvn. 

THERE'S  NOUGHT  BUT  GARB. 
Tune—"  Orem  grow  the  ratha," 

[<*lfan  waa  made  when  nature  was  but  an  apprentfre; 
but  woman  la  the  laat  and  most  perfect  work  of  na- 
tare,"  aaja  an  old  writer,  in  a  rare  old  book:  a 
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irhieM  ■hiumw  tW  — tfawt  oT 

Mruin,  that  tiM  PloofiuBMi  Bard 

•Capid's  Whirlyfig,"  when 

foond 


;y«titiiall1mt 
uottfquainfd  with 
words  an  to  be 


0  H  O  B  U  t. 

Green  grow  the  rashes,  0 1 
Green  grow  the  rashes,  0 1 

The  sweetest  honrs  that  e'er  I  spend 
Are  spent  amang  the  lasses,  0. 


Thxu's  nought  but  care  on  ey'rj  han', 

In  eyery  honr  that  passes,  0 : 
What  signifies  the  life  o'  man. 

An'  'twere  na  for  the  lasses,  0. 

II. 

The  warly  raee  may  riches  chase. 
An'  riches  still  may  fly  them,  0 ; 

An'  tho'  at  last  they  catch  them  fast, 
Their  hearts  can  ne'er  eigoy  them,  0. 

III. 

Bnt  gie  me  a  canny  honr  at  e'en. 

My  arms  about  my  dearie,  0 ; 
An'  warly  cares,  an'  warly  men. 

Hay  a'  gae  tapsalteerie,  0. 

IV. 

For  yon  sae  donee,  ye  sneer  at  this, 
Ye're  nought  but  senseless  asses,  0 : 

The  wisest  man  the  warl'  e'er  saw. 
He  dearly  loVd  the  lasses,  0. 

V. 

Auld  Nature  swears  the  loyely  dears 

Her  noblest  work  she  classes,  0 : 
Her  'prentice  han'  she  try'd  on  man, 
An'  then  she  made  the  lasses,  0. 
Green  grow  the  rashes,  0 ! 

Green  grow  the  rashes,  0 1 
The  sweetest  hours  that  e'er  I  spend 
Are  spent  amang  the  lasses,  0. 


[Theladf  OB 
Jtaa  Armoor. 


xvin. 

UT  JEANI 
Tune— <«  Th4  Northern  Latt." 

tfalt  paationata  yen*  waa  writtaa 


Though  emel  fiste  should  bid  n%  part, 
Far  as  the  pole  and  line. 


Her  dear  idea  round  my  hearty 

Should  tenderly  entwine. 
Though  mountains  rise,  and  deserts  howl. 

And  oceans  roar  between ; 
Yet,  dearer  than  my  deathless  8onl» 

I  still  would  loye  my  Jean 


B  0  B  I  N. 
Tune— '<  Daintie  Davie.'' 

[Btothaid  paintad  a  elayar  little  pietare  ftom  thi: 
eharaeteristie  ditty:  the  eannie  wife,  it  was  eyidenC, 
saw  is  Robin*!  palm  ■omething  which  tiekled  her,  aai 
a  carioiia  iateUigence  qMirUed  in  the  ejrei  of  her  goeeipe.l 

I. 
Thbbi  was  a  lad  was  bom  in  Kyle, 
But  whatna  day  o'  whatna  style 
I  doubt  it's  hardly  worth  the  while 
To  be  sae  nice  wi'  Robin. 
Bobin  was  a  royin'  boy, 

Bantin'  royin',  rantin'  royin' ; 
Bobin  was  a  royin'  boy, 
Bantin'  royin'  Bobin ! 

II. 
Our  monarch's  hindmost  year  bat  ana 
Was  fiye-and-twenty  days  begun, 
'Twas  then  a  blast  o'  Jauwar  win' 
Blew  hansel  in  on  Bobin 

III. 
The  gossip  keekit  in  his  loof. 
Quo'  she,  wha  liyes  will  see  the  proof, 
This  waly  boy  will  be  nae  coof, 
I  think  we'U  ca'  him  Bobin 

IV. 

Hell  hae  misfortunes  great  and  sma', 
But  ay  a  heart  aboon  them  a' ; 
HeHl  be  a  credit  to  us  a'. 
Well  a'  be  proud  o'  Bobin. 

V. 

But  sure  as  three  times  three  mak  nine^ 
I  see  by  ilka  score  and  line. 
This  chap  will  dearly  like  our  kin*. 
8o  leese  me  on  thee,  Bobin. 

VI. 

Guid  faith,  quo'  she,  I  doubt  yon  gar. 
The  bonnie  lasses  lie  aspar, 


in 
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But  twenty  fauts  ye  may  hae  wanr, 
So  blessin's  on  thee,  Robin ! 
Robin  was  a  roTin'  boy, 

Rantin'  roTin',  rantin'  rovin' ; 
Robin  was  a  roTin'  boy, 
Rantin'  rovin'  Robin  I 


HER  FLOWING  LOGICS. 
Tune — (unknown. ) 

[One  day — it  if  trmdition  that  speaks — Barns  had  hU 
Ibot  ic  the  stirrup  to  return  from  Ayr  to  Mauehline,  when 
a  yoong  lady  of  great  beauty  rode  up  to  the  inn,  and  or- 
dered refreshicei.ts  for  her  servants:  he  made  these  lines 
at  the  moment,  to  keep,  he  said,  so  much  beauty  in  his 
)ry.l 

Hbb  flowing  locks,  the  rayen's  wing, 
Adown  her  neck  and  bosom  hing ; 
How  sweet  nnto  that  breast  to  cling, 

And  round  that  neck  entwine  her  I 
Her  lips  are  roses  wat  wi'  dew, 
O,  what  a  feast  her  bonnie  mou'  I 
Her  cheeks  a  mair  celestial  hue, 

A  crimson  still  diviner. 


XXI. 

0  LEAVE  NOVELS. 
Tune— '<  Mauehline  belles.** 

[Who  these  Mauehline  belles  weie  the  bard  in  other 
f«rse  informs  us : — 

'<  Miss  Millar  is  fine,  Miss  Markland's  divine, 

Miss  Smith,  she  has  wit,  and  Miss  Betty  is  braw; 
There*s  beauty  and  fortune  tn  get  with  Miss  Morton, 
But  Armour's  the  jewel  for  me  o'  them  a'."] 

I. 

0  LBATB  novels,  ye  Mauehline  belles, 
Ye're  safer  at  your  spinning-wheel ; 

Such  witching  books  are  baited  hooks 
For  rakish  rooks,  like  Rob  MossgieL 

II. 

Tour  fine  Tom  Jones  and  Grandisons, 
They  make  your  youthful  fancies  reel ; 

They  heat  your  brains,  and  fire  your  veins. 
And  then  you're  prey  for  Rob  MossgieL 

III. 

Beware  a  tongue  that's  smoothly  hung, 
A  heart  that  warmly  seems  to  feel ; 


That  feeling  heart  but  acts  a  pari— > 
'Tis  rakish  art  in  Rob  MossgieL  . 


IV. 


The  ft*ank  address,  the  soft  caress. 
Are  worse  than  poison'd  darts  of  steel ; 

The  f^ank  address  and  politesse 
Are  all  finesse  in  Rob  MossgieL 


xxn. 

YOUNG  PEGGT. 
Tune — **Latt  time  Team  o*er  the  minr.*' 

[In  these  verses  Bums,  it  is  said,  bade  farewell  to 
on  whom  he  had,  according  tn  his  own  account, 
eight  months  of  courtship.    We  hear  no  more  of 
gomery's  Peggy.] 

I. 
YouNO  Peggy  blooms  our  bonniest  lass. 

Her  blush  is  like  the  morning, 
The  rosy  dawn,  the  springing  grass. 

With  early  gems  adorning : 
Her  eyes  outshone  the  radiant  beams 

That  gild  the  passing  shower, 
And  glitter  o'er  the  crystal  streams. 

And  cheer  each  fresh'ning  flower. 

II. 
Her  lips,  more  than  the  cherries  bright, 

A  richer  dye  has  graced  them  ; 
They  charm  th'  admiring  gazer's  sight, 

And  sweetly  tempt  to  taste  them : 
Her  smile  is,  as  the  evening  mild. 

When  feather'd  tribes  are  courting. 
And  little  lambkins  wanton  wild. 

In  playf^il  bands  disporting. 

'  III. 
Were  fortune  lovely  Peggy's  foe. 

Such  sweetness  would  relent  her. 
As  blooming  spring  unbends  the  brow 

Of  surly,  savage  winter. 
Detraction's  eye  no  aim  can  gain. 

Her  winning  powers  to  lessen  ; 
And  f^etftil  envy  grins  in  vain 

The  poison'd  tooth  to  fasten. 

IV. 

Ye  powers  of  honour,  love,  and  trntb. 

From  every  ill  defend  her ; 
Inspire  the  highly-favour'd  youth, 

The  destinies  intend  her : 
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Still  fan  the  sweet  connabUl  flame 
Responaiye  in  each  bosom, 

And  bless  the  dear  parental  name 
With  manj  a  filial  blossom. 


THE  CUBE  FOB  ALL  GABE. 

Tone—**  Prepare^  my  dear  brethren,  to  tJU  tavern 

iefafy,** 

[TKrboltoii  Lodgtt,  of  which  the  poet  was  a  ineaibrv, 
was  noted  for  its  locialitiss.  Masonic  lyrics  are  all  oi  • 
iark  and  mystic  order;  and  those  of  Bums  are  searcei . 
■a  exeepCion.] 

I. 

Ko  ehnrchman  am  I  for  to  rail  and  to  write. 

No  statesman  nor  soldier  to  plot  or  to  fight, 

No  slj  man  of  business,  contriTing  to  snare — 

For  a  big-bellied  bottle's  the  whole  of  my  care. 

II. 
The  peer  I  don't  envy,  I  giye  him  his  bow ; 
I  scorn  not  the  peasant,  tho'  ever  so  low ; 
Bat  a  dub  of  good  fellows,  like  those  that  are 

here. 
And  a  bottle  like  this,  are  my  glory  and  care. 

III. 
Here  passes  the  sqoire  on  his  brother — his  horse ; 
There  centum  per  centum,  the  cit  with  his 

purse; 
But  see  you  The  Crown,  how  it  wayes  in  the  air  I 
There  a  big-bellied  bottle  still  eases  my  care. 

IV. 

The  wife  of  my  bosem,  alas !  she  did  die ; 
For  sweet  consolation  to  church  I  did  fly ; 
I  found  that  old  Solomon  proved  it  fait, 
That  a  big-bellied  bottle's  a  cure  for  all  care. 

V. 

I  once  was  persuaded  a  yenture  to  make ; 
A  letter  inform 'd  me  that  all  was  to  wreck; — 
But  the  pursy  old  landlord  Just  waddled  up 

stairs. 
With  a  glorious  bottle  that  ended  my  caret. 


YI. 


maxim 


'^  Life's  cares  they  are  comforts,' 

laid  down 
By  the  bard,  what  d'ye  call  him,  that  wore  the 

black  gown ; 


And  faith  I  agree  with  th'  old  prig  to  a  hair ; 
For  a  big-bellied  bottle's  a  heav'n  of  care. 

VII. 
ADDED  IH   A  MASON   LODOI. 

Then  fill  up  a  bumper  and  make  it  o'erflowt 
The  honours  masonic  prepare  fc  r  to  throw ; 
May  every  true  brother  of  the  compass  and 

square 
Have  a  big-bellied  bottle  when  harass'd  with 

care  I 


xxrv. 


ELIZA. 

Tune—"  OUderay,** 

[My  lata  excellent  friend,  John  Gnlt,  informed  roe  Cnat 
the  Eliza  of  this  snng  was  his  relative,  and  that  her  name 
was  Elisabeth  Barbonr.] 


Fbom  thee,  Eliia,  I  must  go. 

And  f^om  my  native  shore ; 
The  cruel  Fates  between  us  throw 

A  boundless  ocean's  roar : 
But  boundless  oceans  roaring  wide 

Between  my  love  and  me. 
They  never,  never  can  divide 

My  heart  and  soul  from  thee ! 

II. 

Farewell,  farewell,  Elixa  dear, 

The  maid  that  I  adore ! 
A  boding  voice  is  in  mine  ear. 

We  part  to  meet  no  more ! 
The  latest  tlirob  that  leaves  my  heart. 

While  death  stands  victor  by, 
That  throb,  Eliia,  is  thy  part. 

And  thine  that  latest  sigh  t 


XXV. 

THE  SONS  OF  OLD   KILLIE. 
Tune — "  Shawnboy,' 


»i 


1  Yonng 's  Niffht  Tboug  hU. 


[<*Thi8  snng,  wmte  by  Mr  Bums,  was  song  by  him 
in  the  Kilmiiniook-Kilwinninf  Ludfe,  in  1786,  and  gives 
by  liiin  to  Mr.  Parker,  who  ivus  Master  of  the  Lodfe.'* 
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TlMM  inMrtttiag  wordi  an  on  tfae  orifinal,  m  the  poet's 
handwhliBg,  it  tJie  poe— aiion  ci  Mr.  Gabriel  Neil,  of 
Glasgow.] 


Ti  sons  of  old  Killie,  assembled  by  Willie, 

To  follow  the  noble  Tocstion ; 
Your  thrifty  old  mother  has  scarce  such  another 

To  sit  in  that  honoured  station. 
I'tc  little  to  say,  but  only  to  pray. 

As  praying's  the  ton  of  yoor  fashion ; 
A  prayer  from  the  muse  yon  well  may.  excuse, 

'Tis  seldom  her  faTOurite  passion. 

II. 
Ye  powers  who  preside  o'er  the  wind  and  the 
tide. 
Who  marked  each  element's  border ; 
Who  formed  this  ft'ame  with  beneficent  aim, 

Whose  soyereign  statute  is  order ; 
Within  this  dear  mansion,  may  wayward  con- 
tention 
Or  withered  enrj  ne'er  enter ; 
May  secrecy  round  be  the  mystical  bound, 
And  brotherly  Ioto  be  the  centre. 


III. 


XXVI. 

M  £  N  I  E. 
Tune. — ^*  Johnny' 9  grey  breekt." 

[Of  the  lady  who  inspired  this  anng  no  one  has  girea 
any  account :  It  first  appeared  in  the  seornd  edition  of  the 
poet's  works,  and  as  the  chorus  was  written  hy  an  Edin* 
bargh  gantlamnn,  it  has  heen  surmised  that  the  song  was 
a  matter  of  friendship  rather  than  of  the  heart.] 

I. 
Again  rejoicing  nature  sees 

Her  robe  assume  its  vernal  hues. 
Her  leafy  locks  wave  in  the  breeie, 
All  freshly  steep'd  in  morning  dews. 
And  maun  I  still  on  Menie  doat. 

And  bear  the  scorn  that's  in  her  e'e  T 
For  it's  jet,  jet  black,  an'  it's  like  a  hawk, 
An'  it  winna  let  a  body  be. 

II. 
in  vain  to  me  the  cowslips  blaw. 

In  vain  to  me  the  vi'lets  spring ; 
In  vain  to  me,  in  glen  or  shaw, 

The  mavis  and  the  lintwhite  sing. 


The  merry  ploughboy  cheers  bis  team, 
Wi'  joy  the  tentie  seedsman  stalks; 

But  life  to  me's  a  weary  dream, 
A. dream  of  ane  that  never  wauks. 


IV. 


Thf  wanton  coot  the  water  skims, 
Amang  the  reeds  the  ducklings  ory. 

The  stately  swan  migestic  swims. 
And  every  thing  is  blest  but  L 


V. 


The  sheep-herd  steeks  his  faulding  slap. 
And  owre  the  moorland  whistles  shrill ; 

Wi'  wild,  unequal,  wand'ring  step, 
I  meet  him  on  the  dewy  hill. 


VI. 

And  when  the  lark,  'tween  light  and  dark, 
Blythe  waukens  by  the  daisy's  side. 

And  mounts  and  sings  on  flittering  wings. 
A  woe-worn  ghaist  I  hameward.  glide. 

VII. 

Come,  Winter,  with  thine  angry  howl. 

And  raging  bend  the  naked  tree: 
Thy  gloom  will  sooth  my  cheerless  soul. 
When  nature  all  is  sad  like  me  I 
And  maun  I  still  on  Menie  doat. 

And  bear  the  scorn  that's  in  her  e'e  ? 
For  it's  jet,  jet  black,  an'  it's  like  a  hawl^ 
An'  it  winna  let  a  body  be. 


XXVII. 
THE    FAREWELL 

TO  THS 

BRETHREN  OF    ST.    JAMES'S  LODGB, 
TARBOdLTON. 

Tun»— «  Oood-nightf  and  joy  h%  wT  yov  «f  .*• 

[Bams,  it  is  said,  song  this  song  in  the  St.  JaiMt*S 
Lodge  of  Tarbolton,  when  his  chest  was  on  the  way  I* 
Greenock :  men  are  yet  living  who  had  the  h«>iK>ar  off 
hearing  him — the  concluding  v^tvt  affected  the  whole 
k>dge.] 


I. 


Aduu  I  a  heart-warm,  fond  adieu  I 
Dear  brothers  of  the  mystic  tie  I 

Ye  favour'd,  ye  enlighten'd  few. 
Companions  of  my  social  joy  I 
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Tho'  I  to  foreign  lands  mnst  hie, 
Pnrsning  Fortune's  slidd'ry  bs\ 

With  melting  hearty  and  brimfol  eje, 
ru  mind  jon  still,  tho'  far  awa'. 

II. 

Oft  haTO  I  met  jonr  soeial  band. 

And  spent  the  eheerfiil,  festiTO  night ; 
Oft,  hononr'd  with  sopreme  command. 

Presided  o'er  the  sons  of  light : 
And  by  that  hierogljphio  bright, 

Which  none  bnt  craftsmen  oyer  saw  1 
Strong  mem'ry  on  mj  heart  shall  write 

Those  happj  scenes  when  far  awa'. 

III. 

May  fireedom,  harmony,  and  Ioto 

Unite  joa  in  the  grand  design. 
Beneath  th'  Omniscient  Eye  aboTO, 

The  gjlorioos  Architect  diyine ! 
That  yon  may  keep  th'  unerring  line, 

Still  rising  by  the  plummet's  law, 
mi  order  bright  completely  shine. 

Shall  be  my  pray'r  when  far  awa'. 

IV. 

And  yon  farewell !  whose  merits  claim. 

Justly,  that  highest  badge  to  wear  I 
HeaVn  bless  your  honour'd,  noble  name, 

To  masonry  and  Scotia  dear  I 
A  last  request  permit  me  here. 

When  yearly  ye  assemble  a', 
One  round-rl  ask  it  with  a  tear, — 

To  him,  the  Bard  that's  far  awa'. 


xxvm. 

ON  GESSNOCK  BANKS. 

Tone— "  ^  A«  be  a  buteker  neat  and  trim,** 

[nere  mr*  away  Tnriatloni  or  thii  song,  which  wm 
Vit  printed  by  CrooMk  from  th«  oral  eommaiiieation  of 
1  Glasgow  lad  J,  oa  wtauM  eharmfl  tha  poat,  in  aarly  Ufa, 
it] 


II. 


Ov  Cescttoek  banks  a  lassie  dwells ; 

Conld  I  describe  her  shape  and  mien ; 
Our  lasses  a'  she  far  excels. 

An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  roguish  sen. 


She's  sweeter  than  the  morning  dawn 
When  ris«ng  Phoebus  first  is  seen. 

And  dew-drops  twinkle  o'er  the  lawn ; 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  roguish  een 


III. 


She's  stately  like  yon  youthftil  ash. 
That  grows  the  cowslip  braes  between. 

And  drinks  the  stream  with  rigour  ftresh ; 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  roguish  een. 


IV. 


She's  spotless  like  the  fiow'ring  thorn. 
With  flow'rs  so  white  and  leayes  so  greeiii 

When  purest  in  the  dewy  mom ; 
An'  she  has  twa  spariding  roguish  een 


V. 


Her  looks  are  like  the  vernal  May, 
When  evening  Phoebus  shines  serene, 

While  birds  rejoice  on  every  spray — 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  roguish  een 


VI. 


Her  hair  is  like  the  curling  mist 
That  climbs  the  mountain-sides  at  e'en. 

When  flow'r-reriring  rains  are  past ; 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  roguish  een. 

VII. 

Her  forehead's  like  the  show'ry  bow, 
When  gleaming  sunbeams  interrene. 

And  gild  the  distant  mountain's  brow ; 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  roguish  een. 

VIII. 

Her  cheeks  are  like  yon  crimson  gem. 
The  pride  of  all  the  fiow'ry  scene, 

Just  opening  on  its  thorny  stem ; 
An'  she  has  twa  spariding  roguish  een 

IX. 

Her  teeth  are  like  the  nightly  snow 
When  pale  the  morning  rises  ktfen. 

While  hid  the  murmuring  streamlets  flow 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  roguish  eon 


Her  lips  are  like  yon  cherries  ripe. 
That  sunny  walls  flrom  Boreas  screen* 

They  tempt  the  taste  and  charm  the  sight. 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  roguish  een. 
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XI. 


Her  teeth  are  like  a  flock  of  sheep^ 
With  fleeces  newlj  washen  clean. 

That  slowlj  meant  the  rising  steep ; 
An*  she  has  twa  glancin'  roguish  een. 

ZII. 

ner  hreath  is  like  the  fragrant  breese 
That  gently  stirs  the  blossom'd  bean. 

When  Phoebos  sinks  behind  the  seas ; 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  roguish  een. 

ZIII. 

Her  voice  is  like  the  eVning  thrush 
That  sings  on  Cessnock  banks  unseen, 

While  his  mate  sits  nestling  in  the  bush; 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  roguish  een. 

XIV. 

But  it's  not  her  air,  her  form,  her  face, 
The'  matching  beauty's  fabled  queen, 

'Tis  tho  mind  that  shines  in  ev'rj  graoe, 
An'  chiefly  in  her  roguish  een. 


XXIX. 

MARY! 

Tune — **Blue  Bonnets." 

[In  the  originnl  manuscript  Burnt  ealla  thit  ■ong  **  ▲ 
Prayer  for  Mary ;"  hit  Iligliland  Mary  is  suppoMd  to  be 
lae  iaspirer.] 

I. 

Powers  celestial !  whose  protection 

Ever  guards  the  virtuous  fair, 
While  in  distant  climes  I  wander. 

Let  my  Mary  be  your  care :  ^ 

Let  her  form  sae  fair  and  faultless. 

Fair  and  faultless  as  your  own. 
Let  my  Mary's  kindred  spirit 

Draw  your  choicest  influence  down. 

II. 

Make  the-  gales  you  waft  around  her 

Soft  and  peaceful  as  her  breast; 
Breathing  in  the  breeze  that  fans  her, 

Soothe  her  bosom  into  rest : 
Guardian  angels !    0  protect  her, 

When  in  distant  lands  I  roam ; 
To  realms  unknown  while  fate  exiles  me, 

Hake  her  bosom  still  my  home. 


THELA8S0F  B  AL  LOGHMTLB. 

Tune— ''if«M  Forhet't  Farewell  to  Banjfi** 

[Miss  Alexander,  of  Balloehmyle,  as  the  poet  tells  hei 
in  m  letter,  dated  November,  1786,  inspired  this  populat 
■ong.  He  chanced  to  meet  her  in  one  of  his  favoorits 
walks  on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr,  and  the  fine  scene  and 
the  lovely  lady  set  the  mass  to  work.  Miss  Alezaader 
perhaps  anaccastmned  to.  this  forward  wooing  of  Hm 
mass,  allowed  the  offering  to  remain  unnoticed  for  a 
time :  it  is  now  in  a  costly  frame,  and  hnng  in  her  ehna* 
ber— «s  it  deserves  to  be.] 


*TwAS  even — ^the  dewy  flelds  were  green, 

Gn  every  blade  the  pearls  hang, 
The  lephyr  wanton'd  round  the  bean. 

And  bore  its  fragrant  sweets  alang : 
In  ev'ry  glen  the  mavis  sang. 

All  nature  listening  seem'd  the  while. 
Except  where  greenwood  echoes  rang 

Amang  the  braes  o'  Ballochmyle ! 

II. 

With  careless  step  I  onward  stray'd. 

My  heart  rcjoic'd  in  nature's  Joy, 
When  musing  in  a  lonely  glade, 

A  maiden  fair  I  chanc'd  to  spy ; 
Her  look  was  like  the  morning's  eye, 

Her  air  like  nature's  vernal  smile, 
Perfection  whisper'd  passing  by, 

Behold  the  lass  o'  Ballochmyle ! 

III. 

Fair  is  the  mom  in  flow'ry  May, 

And  sweet  is  night  in  autumn  mild 
When  roving  thro'  the  garden  guy. 

Or  wand'ring  in  the  lonely  wild  ; 
But  woman,  nature*s  durling  child  ! 

There  all  her  charms  she  doen  compile ; 
Even  there  her  other  works  are  fniFd 

By  the  bonnie  lass  o'  Ballochmyle. 

IV. 

0,  had  she  been  a  country  maid. 

And  I  the  happy  country  swain, 
Tho'  shelter'd  in  the  lowest  shed 

That  ever  rose  on  Scotland's  plain, 
Thro'  weary  winter's  wind  and  rain. 

With  Joy,  with  rapture,  I  would  toil ; 
And  nightly  to  my  bosom  strain 

The  bonnie  lass  o'  Ballochmyleb 


T. 

Then  pride  might  climb  the  slippery  Bteep» 

Where  fame  and  honours  loftj  shine : 
And  thirst  of  gold  might  tempt  the  deep 

Or  downward  seek  the  Indian  mine ; 
Gi^e  me  the  cot  below  the  pine, 

To  tend  the  flocks,  or  till  the  soil. 
And  eVry  daj  haye  Joys  diTine 

With  the  bonnie  lass  o'  Ballochmyle. 


THE   GLOOMY  NIGHT. 

[« I  had  tak«B,*>  amy  Barna,  « th«  last  farawel!  of  my 
friMKb,  tuf  cheat  waa  on  tha  road  to  Oraanock,  and  I  had 
•ompoaad  the  last  aonf  I  ahonld  arer  maaanra  in  Calado- 


<  Tha  f  100107  lught  ia  gatharing  faat.' "] 

I. 

Thi  gloomy  night  is  gathering  fast, 
Iiond  roaxs  the  wild  inconstant  blast ; 
Yon  morky  cloud  is  foul  with  rain, 
I  see  it  driring  o'er  the  plain ; 
The  hunter  now  has  left  the  moor. 
The  scatter'd  coyeys  meet  secure ; 
While  here  I  wander,  prest  with  care, 
Along  the  lonely  banks  of  Ayr. 

II. 

The  Autumn  mourns  her  rip'ning  com, 
By  early  Winter's  rayage  torn ; 
Across  her  placid,  azure  sky, 
She  sees  the  scowling  tempest  fly : 
Chill  runs  my  blood  to  hear  it  raye — 
I  think  upon  the  stormy  waye, 
Where  many  a  danger  I  must  dare, 
Far  from  the  bonme  banks  of  Ayr. 

• 

III. 

'Tis  not  the  surging  billow's  roar, 
*Tis  not  that  fatal  deadly  shore ; 
Tho'  death  in  ey*ry  shape  appear, 
The  wretched  haye  no  more  to  fear  t 
But  round  my  heart  the  ties  are  bound. 
That  heart  transpierced  with  many  a  wound ; 
These  bleed  afresh,  those  ties  I  tear. 
To  leaye  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr. 

IT. 

Farewell  old  Coila's  hills  and  dales, 
Her  heathy  moors  and  winding  Tiles ; 


The  scenes  where  wretched  fancy  royes. 
Pursuing  past,  unhappy  loyes ! 
Farewell,  my  friends!  farewell,  my  foes  I 
My  peace  with  these,  my  loye  with  those— 
The  bursting  tears  my  heart  declare ; 
Farewell,  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr  I 


0  WHAR  DID  YE  GET 
Tune— <' ^oimte  Dundu,** 

[Thia  ia  ona  of  tha  firat  aonga  which  Bnrna  coirnnonl 
eatad  to  Johaann'a  Maaieal  Musaam  :  tla  atarting  varas 
ia  partly  old  and  partly  naw :  tha  ae'  93d  ia  wholly  by  hia 
hand.] 

I. 

0,  WHAB  did  ye  get  that  hauyer  meal  bannock  T 

0  silly  blind  body,  0  dinna  ye  see  T 
I  gat  it  frae  a  young  brisk  sodger  laddie. 

Between  Saint  Johnston  and  bonnie  Dundee. 
0  gin  I  saw  the  laddie  that  gae  me't ! 

Aft  has  he  doudl'd  me  up  on  his  knee ; 
May  Heayen  protect  my  bonnie  Scots  laddie, 

And  send  him  safe  hame  to  his  babie  and 
me  I 

II. 

My  blessings  upon  thy  sweet  wee  lipple, 

My  blessin*s  upon  thy  bonnie  e*e  brie ! 
Thy  smiles  are  sae  like  my  biythe  sodger  laddie, 

Thou's  ay  the  dearer  and  dearer  to  me  ! 
But  ril  big  a  bower  on  yon  bonnie  banks, 

Where  Tay  rins  wimplin'  by  sae  clear ; 
And  I'll  deed  thee  in  the  tartan  sae  fine, 

And  mak  thee  a  man  like  thy  daddie  dear 


zxxin. 

THE  JOYFUL  WIDOWEB 
Tune—"  Maggy  Lauder  J^ 

[Moit  of  thia  aong  ia  by  Bama :  hia  fancy  waa  fl.  aa 
with  imagaa  of  matrimonial  joy  or  infelicity,  and  ha  *:•< 
tham  ayar  raady  at  tha  call  of  the  maaa.  It  waa  Iral 
printed  in  tha  Maaieal  Maaanm  1 

I. 

I  MABBiiD  with  a  scolding  wife 
The  fourteenth  of  Noyember ; 

She  made  me  weary  of  my  life, 
By  one  unmlj  member. 


Long  did  I  b«ar  the  hearf  yoke, 

And  many  griefs  attended ; 
But  to  mj  comfort  be  it  spoke, 

Now,  now  her  life  is  ended. 

II. 

We  liv'd  ftill  one-and-twentj  jeam 

A  man  and  wife  together ; 
At  length  from  me  her  coarse  she  steer'd. 

And  gone  I  know  not  whither : 
Would  I  oonld  guess,  I  do  profess, 

I  speak,  and  do  not  flatter, 
Of  all  the  woman  in  the  world, 

I  noTor  could  come  at  her. 

•  III. 

Her  body  is  bestowed  well, 

A  handsome  graye  does  hide  her ; 
But  sure  her  soul  is  not  in  heU, 

The  deil  would  ne*er  abide  her. 
I  rather  think  she  is  aloft, 

And  imitating  thunder ; 
For  why, — methinks  I  hear  her  Toios 

Tearing  the  clouds  asunder. 


XXXIV. 

COME  DOWN  THE  BACK  STAIRS. 
Tun© — **  WTtiatle,  and  Pll  come  to  yem,  my  lad,** 

[Th«  air  of  thii  song  wai  eoraposad  by  John  Bmee,  m 
DumfriM  fiddler.  Burnt  gave  another  and  happier  rer- 
lion  to  the  work  of  Thomson :  thie  wae  written  for  the 
^ueenm  of  Johnaon,  where  it  waa  first  pabliabed.] 

CHOBUS. 

0  whistle,  and  Fll  come 

To  you,  my  lad  ; 
0  whistle,  and  I'll  come 

To  you,  my  lad : 
Tho'  father  and  mither 

Should  baith  gae  mad, 
0  whistle,  and  Fll  come 

To  you,  my  lad. 

CoMi  down  the  back  stairs 
When  ye  come  to  court  me ; 

Come  down  the  back  stairs 
When  ye  come  to  court  me ; 

Come  down  the  back  stairs. 
And  let  naebody  see, 

And  come  as  ye  were  na 
.  Coming  to  me. 


I  AM  MT  MAMMT'S  AE  BAIBN. 
Tune — "  Pm  o'er  yotm^  to  marry  y*<." 


[The  title,  and  part  of  the  ehome  only  €^  this  aoog,  aif 
old ;  the  reet  ie  b  j  Bams,  and  wae  writtea  ftir  JobnMWil 


I  AM  my  mammy's  ae  bairn, 

Wi'  unco  folk  I  weary,  Sir ; 
And  lying  in  a  man's  bed, 
Fm  fley'd  it  make  me  eerie.  Sir. 
I'm  o'er  young  to  marry  yet ; 

I'm  o'er  young  to  marry  yet ; 
Fm  o'er  young — ^'twad  be  a  sin 
To  tak'  me  firae  my  mammy  yet 

II. 

Hallowmas  is  come  and  gane, 
The  nights  are  lang  in  winter.  Sir ; 

And  you  an'  I  in  ae  bed, 
In  trouth,  I  dare  na  Tenture,  Sir. 

III. 

Fu'  loud  and  shrill  the  frosty  wind, 

Blaws  through  the  leafless  timmer.  Sir; 
But,  if  ye  come  this  gate  again, 
Fll  aulder  be  gin  simmer.  Sir. 
I'm  o'er  young  to  marry  yet; 

I'm  o'er  yoimg  to  marry  yet ; 
Fm  o'er  young,  'twad  be  a  sin 
To  tak  me  frae  my  mammy  yet 


XXXVI. 

BONNIE  LASSIE,   WILL  TE  GO. 
Tune—"  The  birkt  of  Aberfddy.** 

[An  old  strain,  called  "  Thq  Birki  of  Abergeldie," 
the  forerunner  of  thie  sweet  aong  :  it  waa  written,  the 
poet  says,  standing  under  the  Falls  of  AberfelJy,  near 
Moness,  in  Perthshire,  during  one  of  the  toara  whiea  IM 
made  to  the  north,  in  the  year  1787.] 

OHOBUS. 

Bonnie  lassie,  will  ye  go. 
Will  ye  go,  will  ye  go ; 
Bonnie  lassie,  will  ye  go 
To  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy  T 

I. 
Now  simmer  blinks  on  flowery  braes. 
And  o'ei;  the  crystal  streamlet  plaji ; 
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Come  let  us  spend  the  lightsome  days 
In  the  Urks  of  Aberfeldj. 


II. 


the  little  birdies  bHthely  sing, 
While  o'er  their  heads  the  haxels  hing, 
Or  lightly  flit  on  wanton  wing 
In  the  hirks  of  Aberfeldy. 


III. 


The  braes  aseend,  like  loftj  wa's. 
The  foanl^  stream  deep-roaring  fa's, 
Cerhnng  wi'  fragrant  spreading  shaws, 
The  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 


The  hoary  eliifs  are  crown'd  wi'  flowers, 
White  o'er  the  linns  the  bomie  ponrs, 
And  rising,  weets  wi'  misty  showers 
The  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

T. 

Let  Fortune's  gifts  at  random  flee. 
They  ne'er  shall  draw  a  wish  frae  me, 
Supremely  blest  wi'  love  and  thee. 
In  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 
Bonnie  lassie,  will  ye  go. 
Will  ye  go,  will  ye  go ; 
Bonnie  lassie,  will  ye  go 
To  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy  t 


II. 


MAGPHEBSON'S  FABEWELL. 
Tune— "if'PA^rfon't  Rant." 

[This  Y«b«m«Dt  and  dsrinf  wong  had  ita  origin  in  an 
older  and  tnfarior  atrain,  recording  the  feelinga  of  a  noted 
freebooter  when  brought  to  **  Jaati/jr  hia  deeda  on  the 
ffallowa-tree"  at  Invemeaa.] 

I. 

Fakbwsll,  ye  dungeons  dark  and  strong. 

The  wretch's  destinie ! 
Ilacpherson's  time  will  not  be  long 
On  yonder  gallows-tree. 

8ae  rantingly,  sae  wantonly, 

Sae  dauntingly  gaed  he ; 
He  play'd  a  spring,  and  dano'd  it  round, 
Below  the  gallows-tree. 


Oh,  what  is  death  but  parting  breath  f 

On  many  a  bloody  plain 
rye  dar'd  his  face,  and  in  this  place 

I  scorn  him  yet  again  I 


III. 


Untie  these  bands  from  off  my  hands. 
And  bring  to  me  my  sword ; 

And  there's  no  a  man  in  all  Scotland, 
But  ril  braTe  him  at  a  word. 


IT. 

rye  liy'd  a  life  of  sturt  and  strife ; 

I  die  by  treaoherie : 
It  bums  my  heart  I  must  depart, 

And  not  avenged  be. 

▼. 

Now  farewell  lights— thou  sunshine  bright, 

And  all  beneath  the  sky  I 
May  coward  shame  distain  his  name, 
The  wretch  that  dares  not  die  I 
Sae  rantingly,  sae  wantonly, 

Sae  dauntingly  gaed  he ; 
He  play'd  a  spring,  and  danc'd  it  roxmd. 
Below  the  gallows-tree. 


xxxvin. 


BBAW  LADS  OF  OALLA  WATER. 
Tune—*'  GaUa  Water. 

[Bama  fonnd  thia  aong  in  the  collection  of  Herd  • 
added  the  firat  verae,  made  other  bat  not  material  emea« 
dationa,  and  publiihed  it  in  Johnaon :  in  1793  he  wrote 
another  reriion  for  Thomaon.] 

0  H  O  B  U  S. 

Braw,  braw  lads  of  Galla  Water ; 

0  braw  lads  of  Oalla  Water : 
I'U  kilt  my  coats  aboon  my  knee. 

And  follow  my  loTe  thro'  the  water. 

I. 

Sas  fair  her  hair,  sae  brent  her  brow, 
Sae  bonny  blue  her  een,  my  dearie ; 

Sae  white  her  teeth,  sae  sweet  her  mon'. 
The  mair  I  kiss  she's  ay  my  dearie.   . 

•  II. 

O'er  yon  bank  and  o'er  yon  brae. 
O'er  yon  moss  amang  the  heather ; 
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ril  kilt  my  coats  aooon  my  knee, 
And  follow  my  loTe  thro'  the  water. 

III. 

Down  amang  the  broom,  the  broom, 

Down  amang  the  broom,  my  dearie, 
The  lassie  lost  a  silken  snood. 
That  cost  her  mony  a  blirt  and  bleary. 
Braw,  braw  lads  of  Oalla  Water ; 

0  braw  lads  of  Galla-Water : 
m  kilt  my  coats  aboon  my  knee. 
And  follow  my  lore  thro'  the  water. 


XXXIX. 

STAT,  MT  CHARMER. 
Tune— 'Mil  OUle  dubh  eiar  dhubh,** 

[The  air  of  thii  song  warn  picked  ap  by  the  poet  in  one 
of  hia  northern  toure :  hie  Highland  ezearaione  coloured 
ly  of  hie  lyric  compoeitione.] 

I. 

Stat,  my  charmer,  can  yon  leaye  me  t 

Cruel,  cruel*,  to  deceive  me  I 

Well  you  know  how  much  yon  grieve  me; 

Cruel  charmer,  can  yon  go  T 

Cruel  charmer,  can  yon  go  T 

II. 

By  my  love  so  ill  requited ; 

By  the  faith  you  fondly  plighted ; 

By  the  pangs  of  lovers  slighted ; 

Do  not,  do  not  leave  me  so ! 

Do  not,  do  not  leave  me  so  Ir 


II. 


Crystal  streamlets  gently  flowing. 
Busy  hannts  of  base  mankind. 

Western  breeies  softly  blowing, 
Suit  not  my  distracted  mind. 


III. 


In  the  cause  of  Right  engaged. 
Wrongs  iigurious  to  redress. 

Honour's  war  we  strongly  waged, 
But  the  heavens  denied  succesiL 


IV. 


Ruin's  wheel  has  driven  o'er  us, 
Not  a  hope  that  dare  attend. 

The  wild  world  is  all  before  us— 
But  a  world  without  a  friend 


XL. 


THICKEST  NIGHT,  O'ERHANG  MY 

DWELLING. 

Tune—"  StrathaUan*t  Lament.'' 

[The  Visconnt  Strathallan,  whom  thie  eong  eomme* 
■loratee,  wne  Willinm  Dmmmnnd  :  he  waa  alain  at  the 
•amageof  CuUoden.  It  wae  long  believed  that  he  ee- 
•aped  to  France  and  died  in  exile.] 

I. 
Thickest  night,  surround  my  dwelling  I 

Howling  tempests,  o'er  me  rtfve  I 
Turbid  torrents,  wintry  swelling, 

Roaring  by  my  lonely  cave  I 


XLI. 

MY    HOGGIE. 
Tune — <*  What  will  I  do  gin  my  Hoggie 

[Borne  wae  etruck  with  the  paetoral  wildneaa  of  ttis 
Liddeednle  air,  and  wrote  theee  wordjt  to  it  for  the  Ma> 
eeom:  the  firet  line  only  U  old.] 

What  will  I  do  gin  my  Hoggie  die  ? 

My  joy,  my  pride,  my  Hoggie  I 
My  only  beast,  I  had  nae  mae. 

And  vow  but  I  was  vogie ! 
The  lee-lang  night  we  watch'd  the  fauld, 

Me  and  my  faithfu'  doggie ; 
We  heard  nought  but  the  roaring  linn, 

Amang  the  braes  sae  scroggie ; 
But  the  houlet  cry'd  frae  the  castle  wa'. 

The  blitter  frae  the  boggle. 
The  tod  reply'd  upon  the  hill, 

I  trembled  for  my  Hoggpe. 
When  day  did  daw,  and  cocks  did  oraWf 

The  morning  it  was  foggie ; 
An'  unco  tyke  lap  o'er  the  dyke, 

And  maist  has  kill'd  my  Hoggieb 


XUI. 

HER  DADDIE   FORBAD. 
Tune — <*  Jumpin*  John.' 


tt 


[Thie  ie  one  of  the  old  eonge  which  Ritaoa 
Bnroa  of  amending  for  the  Maeeum :  little  of  it. 
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r,  i»  bU,  ■■▼•  m  toveh  hare  and  there— bat  thej 
M'e  t«mchee.] 


K  daddie  forbad,  her  minnie  forbad ; 
forbidden  she  wadna  be: 
I  wadna  trow't,  the  browst  she  brew*d 
ftA  taste  sae  bitterlie. 

The  lang  lad  they  oa*  jumpin'  John 

Beguiled  the  bonnie  lassie, 
The  lang  lad  thej  ca'  Jumpin'  John 
Beguiled  the  bonnie  lassie. 

II. 

tow  and  a  caof,  a  jowe  and  a  hanf, 
Lnd  thretty  gude  shillin's  and  three ; 
rera  gude  tocher,  a  cotter-man's  dochter, 
rhe  lass  wi'  the  bonnie  black  e'e. 

The  lang  lad  they  ca'  Jumpin'  John 

Beguiled  the  bonnie  lassie. 
The  lang  lad  they  ca'  Jumpin'  John 
Beguiled  the  bonnie  lassie. 


XLIV. 


TBI 


xun 

JP  IN  THE  MORNING  EARLT 
Tune—**  Cold  Now  the  wind," 

•*  The  chorne  of  thie  ■ong ,"  nyi  the  poet,  in  hit  aotee 
the  Seottiah  Lyriei, "  !•  old,  the  two  etuisu  are 
le."    The  air  ia  ancient,  and  waa  a  favonrite    * 
rr  Sioart,  the  qaeen  of  William  the  Th'»d.] 

cHomus. 

Up  in  the  morning's  no  for  me. 

Up  in  the  morning  early  ; 
When  a'  the  hills  are  cover'd  wl*  snaw, 

I'm  sure  it's  winter  fairly. 

I. 

Cauld  blaws  the  wind  frae  east  to  west, 

The  drift  is  driying  sairly  ; 
Sae  loud  and  shill  I  hear  the  blast, 

I'm  sure  it's  winter  fairly. 

II. 
The  birds  sit  chittering  in  the  thorn, 

A'  day  they  fare  but  sparely ; 
And  lang's  the  night  frae  e'en  to  mom — 
I'm  sure  it's  winter  fairly. 

Up  in  the  morning's  no  for  me. 

Up  in  the  morning  early ; 
When  a'  the  hills  are  cover'd  wi'  snaw, 
Fm  sure  it's  winter  fairly. 


TOUNG  HIGHLAND  BOVSR. 
Tune—"  Mbroff," 

[The  Toang  Highland  Rover  of  thia  atrain  ia  aapposii 
by  eome  to  be  the  Chevnlier,  and  with  more  probabLity 
by  othera,  to  be  a  Gordon,  aa  the  eong  waa  eorapoaed  la 
eonaequence  of  the  poet'e  viait  to  "  bonnie  Caatle-Oor- 
don,'*  in  September,  1787.] 


Loud  blaw  the  frosty  breeies, 

The  snaws  the  mountains  coyer ; 
Like  winter  on  me  seiies. 

Since  my  young  Highland  roTer 

Far  wanders  nations  oyer. 
Where'er  he  go,  where'er  he  stray. 

May  Heayen  be  his  warden : 
Return  him  safe  to  fair  Strathspey, 

And  bonnie  Castle-Gordon  I 

II. 

The  trees  now  naked  groaning. 
Shall  soon  wi'  leayes  be  hinging, 

The  birdies  dowie  moaning. 
Shall  a'  be  blithely  singing, 
And  eyery  flower  be  springing* 

Sae  ni  rejoice  the  lee-lang  day. 
When  by  his  mighty  Warden 

My  youth's  returned  to  fair  Strathspey, 
And  bonnie  Castle-Gordon. 


XLV. 

HET,   THE   DUSTT  MILLER. 
Tune— <<  The  Dtuty  Miller.' 


It 


[The  Dnety  Miller  it  an  old  atrain,  modified  for  tke 
Muaeam  by  Bama:  it  it  a  happy  apeeiroen  of  hla  taete 
and  akill  in  making  the  new  look  like  the  old.] 

I. 

Hit,  the  dusty  miller. 
And  his  dusty  coat ; 
He  will  win  a  shilling. 
Or  he  spend  a  groat. 
Ihisty  was  the  coat, 

Ihisty  was  the  colour. 
Dusty  was  the  kiss 

That  I  got  frae  the  miller 


II. 

Hej,  the  dusty  miller, 
And  hie  dosty  sack ; 
Leeie  me  on  the  calling 
Fills  the  dusty  peck. 
Fills  the  dusty  peck, 

Brings  the  dusty  siller ; 
I  wad  gie  my  coatie 
For  the  dusty  miller. 


XLVI. 

THERE  WAS  A  LASS. 
Tune — "  Jhmican  Daviioti.** 

\Th9n  mr«  Mreral  other  veraioni  of  Duncan  DarliOB, 
which  it  is  more  delicate  to  allude  to  than  to  quote :  thie 
one  le  in  the  Mneettm.] 

I. 
IJbibi  was  a  lass,  they  ca*d  her  Meg, 

And  she  held  o'er  the  moors  to  spin ; 
There  was  a  lad  that  followed  her. 

They  ca*d  him  Duncan  DaTison. 
The  moor  was  driegh,  and  Meg  was  skiegh. 

Her  fayour  Duncan  could  na  win ; 
For  wi'  the  roke  she  wad  him  knock. 

And  ay  she  shook  the  temper-pin. 

II. 

As  o'er  the  moor  they  lightly  foor, 

A  bum  was  clear,  a  glen  was  green. 
Upon  the  banks  they  eas'd-their  shankSy 

And  ay  she  set  the  wheel  between : 
But  Duncan  swore  a  haly  aith, 

That  Meg  should  be  a  bride  the  mom. 
Then  Meg  took  up  her  spinnin'  graith, 

And  flang  them  a'  out  o'er  the  burn. 

III. 

We'll  bi^  a  house, — a  wee,  wee  house. 

And  we  will  liye  like  king  and  queen, 
Sae  blythe  and  merry  we  will  be 

When  ye  set  by  the  wheel  at  e'en. 
A  man  may  drink  and  no  be  dmnk ; 

A  man  may  fight  and  no  be  slain ; 
A  man  may  kiss  a  bonnie  lass. 

And  ay  be  welcome  back  again. 


XLYU. 

THENIEL  MENZIES'  BONNIE  MART. 

Tune.—"  The  RuffiarCt  RanV 

[Bams,  It  is  believed,  wrote  this  eosf  daring  bis  finl 
Highland  tour,  when  he  danced  amtmg  the  northern 
dames,  to  the  tune  of  *<Bab  at  the  Bowster,*:  till  the 
roomily  sun  rose  aad  reproved  them  (h>m  the  top  of  Ben 
Lomond.] 

I. 

Ih  coming  by  the  brig  o'  Dye, 

At  Darlet  we  a  blink  did  tarry ; 
As  day  was  dawin  in  the  sky. 
We  drank  a  health  to  bonnie  Mary. 

Theniel  Menxies'  bonnie  Mary; 

Theniel  Menxies'  bonnie  Mary; 
Charlie  Gregor  tint  his  plaidie, 
Eissin'  Theniel's  bonnie  Mary. 

II. 

Her  een  sae  bright,  her  brow  sae  white. 
Her  haffet  locks  as  brown's  a  berry ; 

And  ay,  they  dimpl't  wi'  a  smile. 
The  rosy  cheeks  o'  bonnie  Mary. 

III. 

We  lap  and  danced  the  lee  lang  day, 

Till  piper  lads  were  wae  and  weary  *. 
But  Char^^e  gat  the  spring  to  pay. 
For  kisdtn'  Theniel's  bonnie  Mary. 

Theniel  Menxies'  bonnie  Mary ; 

Theniel  Menxies'  bonnie  Mary ; 
Charlie  Gregor  tint  his  plaidie, 
Eissin'  Theniel's  bonnie  Maz7. 


XLYm. 

THE   BANKS  OF  THE   DEVON. 

Tune. — "  Bhanneraeh  dhon  na  ehri," 

[These  verses  were  composed  on  a  charming  yoong 
lady,  Charlotte  Hamilton,  sister  to  the  poet's  friend, 
Oavin  Hamilton  of  Mauehline,  residing,  when  the  song 
was  written,  at  Harvieston,  on  the  banks  of  the  Devoii 
in  the  county  of  Clackmannan.] 

I. 

How  pleasant  the  banks  of  the  clear  winding 
Devon, 
With   green  spreading  bushes,  and  flowirt 
blooming  fair  I 
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Bat  tho  bonniest  flower  on  the  banks  of  tbe 
DoTon 
Wu  once  ft  sweet  bud  on  the  braes  of  the 
Ayr. 
Mild  be  the  son  on  this  sweet  blushing  flower, 
In  the  gay  rosy  morn,  as  it  bathes  in  the 
dew; 
And  gentle  the  fall  of  the  soft  Temal  shower, 
That  steals  on  the  eyening  each  leaf  to  re- 
new. 

II. 

0  spare  the  dear  blossom,  ye  orient  breexes, 

With  chill  hoary  wing,  as  ye  usher  the  dawn ; 
And  far  be  thou  distant,  thou  reptile  that  seiies 

The  yerdure  and  pride  of  the  garden  and 
lawn! 
Let  Bourbon  exult  in  his  gay  gilded  Lilies, 

And  England,  triumphant,  display  her  proud 
Rose: 
A  fairer  than  either  adorns  the  green  yalleys. 

Where  Deyon,  sweet  Deyon,  meandering  flows. 


WEARY   FA'   YOU,  DUNCAN  GRAY. 
Tune— "/>Mncan  Oray.^ 


It 


[The  original  Dnncan  Orajr,  oat  of  which  th«  pr«Mnt 
■train  wai  •ztractad  for  Johnson,  had  no  right  to  Im  called 
a  lad  of  grace :  another  varaion,  and  in  a  happier  mood, 
wma  written  for  Thomaon.] 

I. 

Weabt  fa'  you,  Duncan  Gray — 

Ha,  ha,  the  girdin  o*t ! 
Wae  gae  by  you,  Duncan  Gray — 

Ha,  ha,  the  girdin  o't ! 
When  a*  the  laye  gae  to  their  play. 
Then  I  maun  sit  the  lee  lang  day. 
And  jog  the  cradle  wi'  my  tae. 

And  a*  for  the  girdin  o't  I 

II. 

Bonnie  was  the  Lammas  moon — 

Ha,  ha,  the  girdin  o't ! 
Glowrin'  a'  the  hills  aboon — 

Ha,  ha,  the  girdin  o't  I 
The  girdin  brak,  the  beast  cam  down, 
I  tint  my  curch,  and  baith  my  shoon ; 
Ah  !  Duncan,  ye're  an  unco  loon — 

Wae  on  the  bad  girdin  o't  I 


III. 
But,  Duncan,  gin  ye'll  keep  your  aith — 

Ha,  ha,  the  girdin  o't  I 
I'se  bless  you  wi'  my  hindmost  breath — 

Ha,  ha,  the  girdin  o't ! 
Duncan,  gin  ye'll  keep  your  aith. 
The  beast  again  can  bear  us  baith, 
And  auld  Mess  John  will  mend  the  skaith, 

And  clout  the  bad  girdin  o't. 


L. 

THE  PLOUGHMAN. 
Tune — *•  Up  wC  the  ploughmanJ** 

[The  old  worde,  of  which  theae  in  the  Mnaeom  are  as 
altered  and  amended  yeraion,  are  in  the  ooUeetioB  ot 
Herd.] 

I. 
Ths  ploughman  he's  a  bonnie  lad, 

His  mind  is  eyer  true,  jo, 
His  garters  knit  below  his  knee. 
His  bonnet  it  is  blue,  jo. 

Then  up  wi'  him  my  ploughman  lad. 

And  hey  my  merry  ploughman ! 
Of  a'  the  trades  that  I  do  ken. 
Commend  me  to  the  ploughman. 

II. 
My  ploughman  he  comes  hame  at  e'en, 

He's  aften  wat  and  weary ; 
Cast  off  the  wat,  put  on  the  dry. 

And  gae  to  bed,  my  dearie  I 

III. 
I  will  wash  my  ploughman's  hose. 

And  I  will  dress  his  o'erlay ; 
I  will  mak  my  ploughman's  bed. 

And  cheer  him  late  and  early. 

ly. 
I  hae  been  east,  I  hae  been  west, 

I  hae  been  at  Saint  Johnston ; 
The  bonniest  sight  that  e'er  I  saw 

Was  the  ploughman  laddie  dancin*. 

V. 

Snaw-white  stockins  on  his  legs. 

And  siller  buckles  glancin' , 
A  gude  blue  bonnet  on  his  head — 

And  0,  but  he  was  handsome  ( 
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Commend  me  to  the  bam-jard, 

And  the  oom-mon,  man; 
I  neyer  gat  my  ooggie  foOf 
Till  I  met  wi'  the  ploughman. 

Up  wi*  him  my  ploughman  lad, 

And  hej  my  merry  ploughman  I 
Of  a'  the  trades  that  I  do  ken, 
Commend  me  to  the  ploughman. 


LI. 

LANDLADY,  COUNT  THE  LAWIN. 

Tune— *<  Hey  ttUti,  UtitL** 

[Of  tbii  tongf  the  firat  and  serond  reraea  are  by  Banu: 
the  closing  rerae  helonga  to  a  atraio  threatening  Britain 
with  an  inTuion  from  tha  iron>hand«d  Charlea  XII.  of 
Bwedaa,  to  avenge  hia  own  wronga  and  leatore  the  line 
oftheStnarU.] 

I. 

Landlady,  count  the  lawin. 

The  day  is  near  the  dawin ; 

Te*re  a'  blind  drunk,  boys, 

And  Fm  but  jolly  fou. 

Hey  tutti,  taiti, 

How  tutti,  taiti — 

Wha*s  fou  now  T 

II. 

Cog  an*  ye  were  ay  fou, 
Cog  an*  ye  were  ay  fou, 
I  wad  sit  and  sing  to  you 
If  ye  were  ay  fou. 

III. 

Weel  may  ye  a'  be  I 
Dl  may  we  never  see  I 
God  bless  the  king, 
And  the  companiel 

Hey  tutti,  taiti, 

How  tutti,  taiti — 

Wha*8  fou  now  T 


LII. 


BAYING  WINDS  AROUND  HER  BLOWING. 
Tune — "  Maegrtgor  of  RuraU  Lament** 

["  I  eompoaed  Iheae  veraea,*'  aojra  Burna,  "  on  Miaa 
laabeUa  M'Leod,  of  Rasa,  alluding  to  he  feeliiya  on  the 


death  of  her  aiater,  and  tha  atill  nMnre  melaneboly  death 
of  her  dator'a  hoabuid,  the  late  Earl  of  Londoa,  in  17W.»*) 

I. 

Rating  winds  around  her  blowing. 
Yellow  leayes  the  woodlands  strewing. 
By  a  riyer  hoarsely  roaring, 
.        Isabella  stray'd  deploring — 

"  Farewell  hours  that  late  did  measure 
Sunshine  days  of  joy  and  pleasure; 
Hail,  thou  gloomy  night  of  sorrow. 
Cheerless  night  that  knows  no  morrow  1 

II. 

'*0*er  the  past  too  fondly  wandering. 
On  the  hopeless  future  pondering ; 
Chilly  grief  my'life-blood  freeses. 
Fell  despair  my  fancy  seixes. 
Life,  thou  soul  of  every  blessings 
Load  to  misery  most  distressing. 
Gladly  how  would  I  resign  thee, 
And  to  dark  oblivion  join  theel" 


Lin. 

HOW  LONG  AND  DREARY  IS  THE  NIGHT. 

To  a  Oatlie  air, 

[Compoaed  for  the  Muieam :  the  air  of  thia  aifeetiag 
atrain  ia  traa  Highland  :  Burna,  though  not  a  muaiciaa. 
bad  a  fina  natoral  taata  in  the  matter  of  national  melo 
diea.] 

I. 

How  long  and  dreary  is  the  night 

When  I  am  free  my  dearie ! 
I  sleepless  lie  free  e'en  to  mom, 

Tho'  I  were  ne*er  sae  weary. 
I  sleepless  lie  frae  e*en  to  mom, 

Tho*  I  were  ne'er  sae  weary. 

II. 

When  I  think  on  the  happy  days 

I  spent  wi'  you,  my  dearie, 
And  now  what  lands  between  us  lie. 

How  can  I  but  be  eerie ! 
And  now  what  lands  between  us  lie, 

How  can  I  be  but  eerie ! 

III. 

How  slow  ye  move,  ye  heavy  hours, 
As  ye  were  wae  and  weary! 


It  was  na  sae  je  glinted  by, 
When  I  was  wi*  my  dearie. 

It  was  na  sae  je  glinted  bj, 
When  I  was  wi'  my  dearie. 


I. 


LTV. 

MUSING  ON  THE  ROARING  OCEAN. 
Tune — *'  Druimion  dubh,** 

[Tb*  air  of  this  wong  !•  from  the  Hif  hkuidi :  th«  rerasi 
ware  writtaa  ia  compliment  to  the  feelinge  of  Mrs. 
IC*Leachleii,  wfaoee  bluiMuid  was  an  officer  serving  in 
ladies.! 


Musivo  on  the  roaring  ocean, 
Which  divides  my  lore  and  me ; 

Wearying  heaven  in  warm  devotion. 
For  his  weal  where'er  he  be. 


II. 


Hope  and  fear's  alternate  billow 
Yielding  late  to  nature's  law, 

Whisp'ring  spirits  round  my -pillow 
Talk  of  him  that's  far  awa. 


III. 


Ye  whom  sorrow  never  wounded, 
Te  who  never  shed  a  tear, 

Care-ontroubled,  joy-surrounded, 
Gandy  day  to  yon  is  dear. 


IV. 


Gentle  night,  do  thou  befriend  me ; 

Downy  sleep,  the  curtain  draw ; 
Spirits  kind,  again  attend  me. 

Talk  of  him  that's  far  awa  t 


LV. 

BLITHE  WAS   SHE. 
Tune — "  Andro  and  hit  cutty  gun. 


II 


[The  beruine  d  this  song,  Eaphemis  Marrajr,  of  Lin- 
iras  justly  called  the  *•  Fhiwer  of  Strathronre  :*> 
riie  is  now  widow  <»f  Lord  Methven,  one  of  the  Scottish 
jadges,  and  mother  of  a  fine  family.  The  song  was 
written  at  Oektertyre,  in  June  1787.] 

CHORUS. 

Blithe,  blithe  and  merry  was  she, 
Blithe  was  she  but  and  ben : 

Blithe  by  the  banks  of  Em, 
And  blithe  in  Glenlurit  glon. 


Bt  Anchtertyre  grows  the  aik, 

On  Yarrow  banks  the  birken  shnw; 

But  Phemie  was  a  bonnier  lass 
Than  braes  of  Yarrow  ever  snw. 


II. 


Her  looks  were  like  a  flow'r  in  May, 
Her  smile  was  like  a  simmer  mom; 

She  tripped  by  the  banks  of  Em, 
As  light 's  a  bird  upon  a  thom. 


III. 

Her  bonnie  face  it  was  as  meek 

As  ony  lamb  «pon  a  lea ; 
The  evening  sun  was  ne'er  sae  sweety 

As  was  the  blink  o'  Phemie's  ee 

IV. 

The  Highland  hills  I've  wander'd  wide, 

And  o'er  the  Lowlands  I  hae  been; 
But  Phemie  was  the  blithest  lass 
That  ever  trod  the  dewy  green. 

Blithe,  blithe  and  merry  was  she, 

Blithe  was  she  but  and  ben : 
Blithe  by  the  banks  of  Em, 
And  blithe  in  Glenturit  glen. 


LVI. 

THE  BLUDE   RED  ROSE  AT   TULB 
MAY  BLAW. 

Tune—**  To  daunton  hm." 

[The  Jacobite  strain  of  **  T^  dannton  me,**  must  have 
been  in  the  mind  of  the  poet  when  he  wrote  this  pithy 
lyric  for  the  Maseam.] 

I. 

Ths  blade  red  rose  at  Yule  may  blaw. 

The  simmer  lilies  bloom  in  snaw, 

The  flrost  may  freeze  the  deepest  sea ; 

But  an  auld  man  shall  never  dannton  me. 
To  daunton  me,  and  me  so  young, 
Wi'  his  fause  heart  and  flatt'ring  tongne 
That  is  the  thing  yon  ne'er  shall  see ; 
For  an  auld  man  shall  never  dannton  me. 

II. 

For  a'  his  meal  and  a'  his  mant. 
For  a'  his  fresh  beef  and  his  sant. 
For  a'  his  gold  and  white  monie. 
An  auld  man  shall  nerer  dannton  in«» 
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III. 

His  gear  may  buy  him  kye  and  yowes, 
His  gear  may  buy  him  glens  and  knowes ; 
Bnt  me  he  shall  not  bay  nor  fee, 
For  an  anld  man  shall  neyer  daunton  me. 

XV. 

fle  hirples  twa  fauld  as  he  dow, 
Wi'  his  teethless  gab  and  his  auld  beld  pow, 
And  the  rain  rains  down  frae  his  red  bleer'd  e«— 
That  anld  man  shall  neyer  daunton  me. 
To  daunton  me,  and  me  sae  young, 
Wi'  his  fause  heart  and  flatt'ring  tongue, 
That  is  the  thing  you  ne'er  shall  see ; 
For  an  auld  man  shall  neyer  daunton  ma. 


LVn. 

GOME  BOAT  ME  O'ER  TO  CHARLIE. 
Tune—"  O'er  the  water  to  CharUe," 

[The  Mcond  etanxB  of  thii  song,  and  n«mrly  all  tha 
third,  are  bjr  Buma.  Many  songa,  aoroe  of  merit,  on  the 
iarae  aobject,  and  to  the  aome  air,  were  in  other  daya 
earreot  in  Scotland.] 

I. 

CoMi  boat  me  o'er,  come  row  me  o'er. 

Come  boat  me  o'er  to  Charlie ; 
m  gie  John  Ross  another  bawbee, 
To  boat  me  o'er  to  Charlie. 

We'll  o'er  the  water  and  o'er  the  sea, 

We'll  o'er  the  water  to  Charlie ; 
Come  weal,  oome  woe,  we'll  gather  and  go, 
And  liye  or  die  wi*  Charlie. 

II. 

I  lo'e  weel  my  Charlie's  name, 

Tho'  some  there  be  abhor  him  : 
But  0,  to  see  auld  Nick  gaun  hame, 

And  Charlie's  faes  before  him  I 

III. 

I  swear  and  yow  by  moon  and  stars. 

And  sun  that  shines  so  early, 
II I  had  twenty  thousand  liyes, 
I'd  die  as  aft  for  Charlie. 

We'll  o'er  the  water  and  o'er  the  sea, 

We'll  o'er  the  water  to  Charlie ; 
Come  weal,  eome  woe,  we'll  gather  and  go. 
And  Uye  or  die  wi'  CharUel 


LVin. 

A  ROSE-BUD  BY  MY  EARLY  WALK. 
Tune—"  The  Roee-bud." 

[The  "Rose-bod"  of  these  sweet  yeraea  waa  Miai 
Jean  Cniikshank,  afterwards  Mrs.  Henderaon,  dauighleff 
of  William  Cruikshank,  of  St.  Jiimes's  Square,  one  of 
the  masters  of  the  High  School  of  Edinbuigh :  ahe  ia 
alao  the  aabject  of  a  poem  equally  aweet.] 

1. 
A  BOSE-BUD  by  my  early  walk, 
Adown  a  corn-enclosed  bawk, 
Sae  gently  bent  its  thorny  stalk. 

All  on  a  dewy  morning. 
Ere  twice  the  shades  o'  dawn  are  fled. 
In  a'  its  crimson  glory  spread. 
And  drooping  rich  the  dewy  head. 

It  scents  the  early  morning. 

II. 
Within  the  bush,  her  coyert  nest 
A  little  linnet  fondly  prest, 
The  dew  sat  chilly  on  her  breast 

Sae  early  in  the  morning. 
She  soon  shall  see  her  tender  brood. 
The  pride,  the  pleasure  o'  the  wood, 
Amang  the  fresh  green  leayes  bedew'd. 

Awake  the  early  morning. 

III. 

e 

So  thou,  dear  bird,  young  Jeany  fair, 
On  trembling  string  or  yocal  air, 
Shall  sweetly  pay  the  tender  care 

That  tends  thy  early  morning. 
So  thou,  sweet  rose-bud,  young  and  gay, 
Shalt  beauteous  blaze  upon  the  day. 
And  bless  the  parent's  eyening  ray 

That  watch'd  thy  early  morning. 


LIX. 

RATTLIN',   ROARIN'  WILLIE. 
Tune—"  RatUm\  roarin*  WOlie,' 


» 


["  The  hero  of  thia  ehont,"  aaya  Bums  "waa  one  of 
the  worthiest  fellows  in  the  world — William  Dunbar, 
Esq.,  Writer  to  the  Signet,  Edinburgh,  and  Colonel  o. 
the  Croehallan  corps — a  club  of  wits,  who  took  that  title 
at  the  time  of  raising  the  fencible  regimenta.'*] 

I. 
0  BATTLw',  roarin'  Willie, 

0,  he  held  to  the  fair. 
An'  for  to  sell  his  fiddle, 

An'  buy  some  other  ware ; 
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Bat  pftrtiag  wi'  his  fiddle. 
The  saat  tear  blint  his  ee ; 

And  rattlin',  roarin'  Willie, 
Ye're  weleome  hame  to  me ! 

II. 
0  Willie,  eome  sell  jour  fiddle, 

0  sell  your  fiddle  sae  fine ; 
0  Willie,  oome  sell  jour  fiddle, 

And  bnj  a  pint  o'  wine  I 
If  I  should  sell  my  fiddle. 

The  warl*  wovld  think  I  was  mad ; 
For  mony  a  rantin'  day 

My  fiddle  and  I  hae  had. 

III. 
As  I  cam  by  Crochallan, 

1  cannily  keeklt  ben — 
RatUin',  roarin*  WUlie 

Was  sittin'  at  yon  board  en* ; 
Sitting  at  yon  board  en', 

And  amang  good  companie ; 
Rattlin',  roarin'  WUlie, 

Te*re  welcome  hame  to  me ! 


LX. 


BRAVING  ANORT  WINTER'S  STORMS. 
Tone—"  NeU  Oou^t  Lamentation  for  Abercaimy.*^ 

[**  Thw  long,"  nyi  kh«  poet,  "  I  oompoied  on  one  of 
tfia  OMntt  •ecompliahed  of  wuraen,  Miss  Peggy  Chalinert 
Uiat  waa,  now  Mra.  Levria  Hay,  of  Forbea  and  Co.'a 
Mnk,  Edinburgh.''  She  now  lives  at  Fan,  in  the  aoath 
If  Fnuiee.] 

I. 
Whibi,  braTing  angry  winter's  storms. 

The  lofty  Ochels  rise, 
Far  in  their  shade  my  Peggy's  charms 

First  blest  my  wonderiDg  eyes ; 
As  one  who  by  some  savage  stream, 

A  lonely  gem  surveys, 
Astonish'd,  doubly  marks  its  beam, 

With  art's  most  polish'd  blaie. 

II. 
Blest  be  the  wild,  sequester'd  shade, 

And  blest  the  day  and  hour, 
Where  Peggy's  charms  I  first  survey'd, 

When  first  I  felt  their  power  I 
The  tyrant  Death,  with  grim  control. 

May  seixe  my  fleeting  breath ; 
Bat  tearing  Peggy  from  my  soul 

Hnst  be  a  stronger  death. 


LXI. 

TIBBIE   DUNBAR. 
Tone—"  Johnny  M*GiU.** 

pVe  owe  the  air  of  thia  aong  to  one  Johnny  M'Oill,  a 
ftddler  of  Girvan,  who  bestowed  hia  own  name  on  it :  and 
the  aong  itaeif  pertly  to  Bums  and  pertly  to  some  us 
known  minatrel.    They  mre  both  in  the  Mnaeum.1 

I. 
0,  WILT  thou  go  wi'  me. 

Sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar  T 
0,  wilt  thou  go  wi'  me. 

Sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar? 
Wilt  thou  ride  on  a  horse. 

Or  be  drawn  in  a  car, 
Or  walk  by  my  side, 

0,  sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar  t 

II. 
I  eare  na  thy  daddie, 

His  lands  and  his  money, 
I  care  na  thy  kindred, 

Sae  high  and  sae  lordly  * 
But  say  thou  wilt  hae  me 

For  better  for  waur — 
And  come  in  thy  coatie. 

Sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar* 


LXn. 

STREAMS   THAT   GLIDE   IN 
ORIENT  PLAINS. 

Tune—**  Moraff.** 

pnre  owe  theae  veraea  ti  the  too  brief  visit  which  the 
poet,  in  1787,  made  to  Gordon  Castle :  he  was  hurried 
away,  much  against  hia  will,  by  his  moody  ana  obstinate 
friend  William  Nicol.J 

I. 
St&sams  that  glide  in  orient  plains, 
Never  bound  by  winter's  chains ; 

Glowing  here  on  golden  sands, 
There  commiz'd  with  foulest  stains 

From  tyranny's  empurpled  bands ; 
These,  their  richly  gleaming  waves, 
I  leave  to  tyrants  and  their  slaves ; 
Give  me  the  stream  that  sweetly  laves 

The  banks  by  Castle-Gordon. 

II. 
Spicy  forests,  ever  gay. 
Shading  firom  the  burning  ray, 
Hapleas  wretches  sold  to  toilt 
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Or  the  ruthless  natiye^s  way, 
Pent  on  slaaghter,  blood,  and  spoil : 
Woods  that  eyer  yerdant  wave,' 
I  leave  the  tyrant  and  the  slave, 
Give  me  the  groves  that  lofty  brave 
The  storms  by  Castle-Gordon. 

III. 

Wildly  here  without  control. 
Nature  reig^ns  and  rules  the  whole ; 

In  that  sober  pensive  mood, 
Dearest  to  the  feeling  soul, 

She  plants  the  forest,  pours  the  flood ; 
Life's  poor  day  Fll  musing  rave. 
And  find  at  night  a  sheltering  oave. 
Where  waters  flow  and  wild  woods  wave. 
By  bonnie  Castle-Gordon. 


LXni. 

MY  HARRY  WAS  A  GALLANT  GAT. 
Tune — ^*  Highlander' t  Lament" 

['*  The  ckorui,"  nyi  Burni,  '*  I  picked  ap  from  an  old 
woman  in  Dumblane :  the  reit  of  the  aong  it  mine."  He 
•ompoMd  it  for  Johnion :  the  tone  ii  Jacobitical.J 

I. 

Mt  Harry  was  a  gallant  gay, 

Fu'  stately  strode  he  on  the  plain: 

But  now  he*s  banished  far  away, 
I'll  never  see  him  back  again. 

0  for  him  back  again ! 

0  for  him  back  again  I 

1  wad  gie  a*  Knockhaspie's  land 

For  Highland  Harry  back  again. 

II. 

When  a'  the  lave  gae  to  their  bed, 

I  wander  dowie  up  the  glen ; 
I  set  me  down  and  greet  my  fill, 

And  ay  I  wish  him  back  again. 

III. 

0  were  some  villains  hangit  high, 

And  ilka  body  had  their  ain  I 
Then  I  might  see  the  joyfu'  sight. 

My  Highland  Harry  back  again. 

0  for  him  back  again  I 

0  for  him  back  again ! 

1  wad  gie  a'  Knockhaspie's  land 
For  Highland  Harry  baok  again. 


LXIV. 

THE  TAILOR. 

Tune—**  The  TaUor  fell  thro*   the  hed^  tkuMm 

an'  a\" 

[The  second  and  fourth  veraee  are  by  Barns,  the  n# 
if  very  old,  the  air  ii  also  vei/old,  and  it  played  attradf 
feativala  and  proceMions  by  the  Corporation  of  TailoiB.] 

I. 

The  Tailor  fell  thro*  the  bed,  thimbles  an'  a'. 
The  Tailor  fell  thro'  the  bed,  thimbles  an'  a' ; 
The  blankets  were  thin,  and  the  sheets  they 

were  sma*, 
The  Tailor  fell  thro'  the  bed,  thimbles  an'  a' 

IX. 

The  sleepy  bit  lassie,  she  dreaded  nae  ill^ 
The  sleepy  bit  lassie,  she  dreaded  nae  ill ; 
The  weather  was  cauld,  and  the  lassie  lay  still* 
She  thought  that  a  tailor  could  do  her  nae  ilL 

III. 
Gie  me  the  groat  again,  canny  young  man ; 
Gie  me  the  groat  again,  canny  young  man ; 
The  day  it  is  short,  and  the  night  it  is  lang^ 
The  dearest  siller  that  ever  I  wan  I 

IV. 

There's  somebody  weary  wi'  lying  her  lane ; 
There's  somebody  weary  wi'  lying  her  lane  ; 
There's  some  that  are  dowie,  I  trow  would  be 

fain 
To  see  the  bit  tailor  oome  skippin'  again. 


LXV. 
SIMMER'S  A  PLEASANT  TIME. 
Tune— "-4y  waukm  o'." 

[Tytlerand  Ritaon  unite  ineonridet  ng  the  air  of  these 
wordi  at  one  of  uur  most  ancient  mehiaiea.  The  iral 
veree  of  the  eong  ia  from  the  hand  of  Bums ;  the  reat  had 
the  benefit  of  hie  emendations :  it  is  to  be  found  ia  tks 
Maseum.] 

I. 

Simmer's  a  pleasant  time, 
Flow'rs  of  ev'ry  colour ; 
The  water  rins  o'er  the  heugh. 
And  I  long  for  my  true  lover. 
Ay  waukin  0, 

Waukin  still  and  wearie : 
Sleep  I  can  get  nane 

For  thinking  on  my  dearie. 
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II. 

Mfhwk  I  sleep  I  dream, 

Wlien  I  wank  Pm  eerie ; 
Sleep  I  can  get  nane 

For  thinking  on  my  dearie. 

III. 

Laneiy  night  eomes  on, 

A'  the  Uto  are  sleeping ; 
I  think  on  my  bonnie  lad 
And  I  bleer  my  een  with  greetin*. 
Ay  waakin  0, 

Waakin  still  and  wearie : 
Sleep  I  can  get  nane 
For  thinking  on  my  dearie. 


LXYI. 

BBWABE  0'  BONNIE  ANN. 

Tnne— *'  Te  gaUanU  bright,*' 


(Bans  wrote  thii  womg  in  honoar  of  Ann  Maitertoa, 
dug kUr  of  Allan  Mnsterton,  author  of  tha  air  of  Strath- 
•llaa'a  LunMit:  aha  ia  now  Mra.  Darbiahirai  and  re- 
liaLcMdoB.] 

I. 

Ti  gallants  bright,  I  red  ye  right, 

Beware  o'  bonnie  Ann  ; 
Her  eomely  face  sae  fu'  o'  grace, 

Tonr  heact  she  will  trepan. 
Her  een  sae  bright,  like  stars  by  night, 

Her  skin  is  like  the  swan ; 
Sae  jimply  lac'd  her  genty  waist, 

That  sweetly  ye  might  span. 

II. 

fonth,  grace,  and  lore  attendant  moye, 

And  pleasure  leads  the  Tan : 
In  a'  their  charms,  and  conquering  arms, 

They  wait  on  bonnie  Ann. 
The  captlye  bands  may  chain  the  hands, 

But  lore  enslaves  the  man ; 
Ye  gallants  braw,  I  red  yon  a'. 

Beware  o'  bonnie  Ann ! 


LXVn. 

WHEN  EOSY  MAY. 
Tone — "  Tkt  gordener  wC  hit  paidle," 

{TiM  air  of  this  aong  la  playad  annaallf  at  tha  proeaa- 
iioi  of  tba  GardeoMa :  tba  tatla  only  la  old ;  tba  rast  ia 


the  work  of  Buma.  Every  trade  had^  in  other  daya,  an 
air  of  ita  own,  and  songe  to  correspond ;  but  toil  and 
aweat  came  in  harder  measure,  and  drove  melodieaoat 
of  yrorlcing-man's  heads.] 

I. 

Whin  rosy  May  comes  in  wi'  flowers. 
To  deck  her  gay  green-spreading  lowers. 
Then  busy,  busy  are  his  hours — 

The  gard'ner  wi'  his  paidle. 
The  crystal  waters  gently  fa' ; 
The  merry  birds  are  lovers  a' ; 
The  scented  breezes  round  him  blaw — 

The  gard'ner  wi'  his  paidle. 

II. 

When  purple  morning  starts  the  hare 

To  steal  upon  her  early  fare. 

Then  thro'  the  dews  be  maun  repair— 

The  gard'ner  wi'  his  paidle. 
When  day,  expiring  in  the  west, 
The  curtain  draws  of  nature's  rest, 
He  flies  to  her  arms  he  lo'es  best — 

The  gard'ner  wi*  his  paidle. 


BLOOMING   NELLY. 

Tune — **  On  a  bank  of  flotoert** 

[One  of  the  lyrics  of  Allnn  Romsay'a  collection 
to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Burns  when  he  wrote  tliiat 
tha  worda  and  air  are  in  the  Museum.] 

I. 

Ov  a  bank  of  flowers,  in  a  summer  day, 

For  summer  lightly  drest. 
The  youthful  blooming  Nelly  lay. 

With  love  and  sleep  opprest ; 
When  Willie  wandVing  thro'  the  wood. 

Who  for  her  favour  oft  had  sued, 
He  gaz'd,  he  wish'd,  he  fear'd,  he  blush'n. 

And  trembled  where  he  stood. 

II. 

Her  closed  eyes  like  wen  pons  sheath'd. 

Were  seal'd  in  soft  repose ; 
Her  lips  still  as  she  fragrant  breath'd. 

It  richer  dy'd  the  rose. 
The  springing  lilies  sweetly  prest, 

Wild— wanton,  kiss'd  her  rival  breast ; 
He  gax'd,  he  wish'd,  be  fear'd,  he  blosh'd- 
.  His  bosom  ill  at  rest 
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III. 

Eer  robes  light  waYing  in  the  breexe 

Her  tender  limbs  embrace ; 
Her  lovely  form,  hei  oative  ease, 

All  harmony  and  g^race: 
Tumultuous  tides  his  pulses  roll, 

A  faltering,  ardent  kiss  he  stole ; 
He  gai'd,  he  wishM,  he  fear*d,  he  blosh'd, 

And  sigh*d  his  rery  soul. 

IV. 

As  flies  the  partridge  fh>m  the  brake. 

On  fear-inspired  wings. 
So  Nelly,  starting,  half  awake. 

Away  affrighted  springs: 
But  Willie  follow*d,  as  he  should. 

He  overtook  her  in  a  wood; 
He  Tow'd,  he  pray*d,  he  found  the  maid 

Forgiving  all  and  good. 


LXIX. 

THE  DAY  RETURNS. 

Tune—"  Seventh  of  November," 

[The  Mventh  of  November  whi  the  annivenary  of  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mri.  Riddel,  of  Friari-CarM,  and 
theae  versei  were  eompoaed  in  compliment  to  the  day.] 

I. 
The  day  returns,  my  bosom  bums, 

The  blissful  day  we  twa  did  meet, 
Tho'  winter  wild  in  tempest  toird, 

Ne*er  summer-sun  was  half  sae  sweet. 
Than  a*  the  pride  that  loads  the  tide. 

And  crosses  o*er  the  sultry  line  ; 
Than  kingly  robes,  than  crowns  and  globes, 

Heaven  gave  me  more — it  made  thee  mine  1 

II. 
While  day  and  night  can  bring  delight, 

Or  nature  aught  of  pleasure  give, 
While  joys  above  my  mind  can  move. 

For  thee,  and  thee  alone  I  live. 
When  that  grim  foe  of  life  below, 

Comes  in  between  to  make  us  part. 
The  iron  hand  that  breaks  our  band. 

It  breaks  my  bliss — it  breaks  my  heart. 


LXX. 

MY  LOVE  SHE'S  BUT  A  LASSIE  YET. 
Tone— « Lady  BandineeolKe  Red** 


[Theee  veraea  had  their  origin  in  an  olden  atraia, 
•qoally  lively  and  leaa  delicate :  aome  of  the  old  lines 


keep  their  place :  tlie  title  la  old.    Both 
•re  in  the  Muaical  Muaeum.] 


I. 

Mt  love  she's  but  a  lassie  yet, 

My  love  she's  but  a  lassie  yet, 
We'll  let  her  stand  a  year  or  twa, 

She'll  no  be  half  so  saucy  yet. 
I  rue  the  day  I  sought  her,  0 ; 

I  rue  the  day  I  sought  her,  0 ; 
Wha  gets  her  needs  na  say  he's  woo'd« 

But  he  may  say  he's  bought  her,  O I 

II. 

Come,  draw  a  drap  o'  the  best  o't  yet ; 

Come,  draw  a  drap  o'  the  best  o*t  yet ; 
Gae  seek  for  pleasure  where  ye  will. 

But  here  I  never  miss'd  it  yet. 
We're  a'  dry  wi'  drinking  o't ; 

We're  a*  dry  wi'  drinking  o't ; 
The  minister  kiss'd  the  fiddler's  wife. 

An'  oould  na  preach  for  thinkin'  o't. 


LXXI. 

JAMIE,    COME    TRY    MB. 
Tune — **Jamif,  come  try  meJ 


n 


[Buma  in  theae  veraea  caught  up  the  atarting  nrkte  of 
an  old  aong,  of  which  little  more  than  the  atarting  wordi 
deaerve  to  be  remembered :  the  worda  and  air  are  in  the 
Muaical  Muoeum.j 

OHosns. 

Jamie,  come  try  me, 
Jamie,  come  try  me ; 
If  thou  would  win  my  love, 
Jamie,  come  try  me. 

I. 

Ir  thou  should  ask  my  love. 

Could  I  deny  thee? 
If  thou  would  win  my  love, 

Jamie,  come  try  me. 

II. 

If  thou  should  kiss  me,  love, 

Wha  could  espy  thee  ? 
If  thou  wad  be  my  love, 
Jamie,  come  try  me. 
Jamie,  come  try  me, 
Jamie,  come  try  me; 
If  thou  would  win  my  loT*, 
Jamie,  come  try  ma. 


F 
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Lxxn. 

MT  BONNIE  MARt. 

Tone—"  €h  fetch  to  me  a  pint  o*  vine.** 

(Conetrninf  this  fjM  inng,  Burnt  In  hit  notMnyt, 
'  This  air  it  OtwaJ  I't :  the  firtt  bulf-ttnnzn  of  t)ie  aong  it 
old,  ihm  rett  it  nuitt."  It  it  believed,  however,  that  the 
vtmle  of  the  tong  it  (torn  hit  hand :  in  Hogg  and  Mother- 
fpell*t  edition  iiA  Bamt,  the  ttarting  linet  are  topplied 
{torn,  vt  olden  ttrain :  but  aome  of  the  old  ttraint  in  that 
wot  A  we  to  be  regarded  with  toqiieion.] 

I. 

€K>  feteh  to  me  a  pint  o*  wine, 

An'  fill  it  in  a  silyer  tassie ; 
That  I  may  drink,  before  I  go, 

A  serriee  to  my  bonnie  lassie ; 
The  boat  rooks  at  the  pier  o'  Leith ; 

Fa'  loud  the  wind  blaws  frae  the  ferrj ; 
The  ship  rides  by  the  Berwick-law, 

And  I  maim  leare  my  bonnie  Mary. 

II. 

The  trumpets  sound,  the  banners  fly, 

The  glittering  spears  are  ranked  ready ; 
The  shouts  o'  war  are  heard  afar. 

The  battle  closes  thick  and  bloody ; 
It^s  not  the  roar  o'  sea  or  shore 

Wad  make  me  langer  wish  to  tarry ; 
Nor  shouts  o'  war  that's  heard  afar — 

It's  learing  thee,  my  bonnie  Mary. 


LXXin. 

THE    LAZT    MIST. 
Tune— «  The  lazy  mitt,** 

[All  that  Burnt  tayt  about  the  authnrthip  of  The  Lazj 
llitt,  it,  **  Thit  tong  it  mine."  The  air,  which  it  by  Ot- 
wald,  together  with  the  wordt,  it  in  the  Mutieal  Mute- 
•m.] 

I. 

Thb  laiy  mist  hangs  from  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
Concealing  the  course  of  the  dark  winding  rill ; 
How  languid  the  scenes,  late  so  sprightly,  ap- 
pear! 
As  Autumn  to  Winter  resigns  the  pale  year. 
The  forests  are  leafless,  the  meadows  are  brown, 
And  all  the  gay  foppery  of  summer  is  flown : 
Apart  let  me  wander,  apart  let  me  muse, 
How  quick  Time  b  flying,  how  keen  Fate  pur- 
I 


II. 

How  long  hare  I  liy'd,  but  how  much  liv'd  in 

Tain  I 
How  little  of  life's  scanty  span  may  remain  I 
What  aspects,  old  Time,  in  his  progress,  haa 

worn  I 
What  ties  cruel  Fate  in  my  bosom  has  torn  I 
How  foolish,  or  worse,  till  our  summit  is  gain'd* 
And  downward,  how  weaken'd,  how  darken'd, 

how  pain'd  I 
Life  is  not  worth  baring  with  all  it  can  give — 
For  something  beyond  it  poor  man  sure  must 

lire. 


LXXIY. 

THE  CAPTAIN'S  LADY. 
Tune — *'  0  fMunt  and  go** 

[Fart  of  thit  tong  belongt  to  an  old  maritime  ttrain, 
with  the  tame  title :  it  wat  communicated,  along  with 
many  other  aongt,  made  or  amended  by  Burnt,  to  tJie' 
Motieal  Motenm.] 

OHORVS. 

0  mount  and  go. 

Mount  and  make  you  ready ; 
0  mount  and  go. 

And  be  the  Captain's  Lady. 


Whbh  the  drums  do  beat. 

And  the  cannons  rattle. 
Thou  shall  sit  in  state. 

And  see  thy  love  in  battle. 

II. 
When  the  Tanquish'd  foe 

Sues  for  peace  and  quiet, 
To  the  shades  we'll  go. 
And  in  love  enjoy  it. 
O  mount  and  g^. 

Mount  and  make  you  ready ; 
O  mount  and  go. 
And  be  the  Captain's  Lady. 


LXXV. 

OF  A'  THE  AIRTS  THE  WIND  CAN  BLAW 
Tune— *<  JVXm  Admiral  Oordon*e  Strathtpey," 

[Bursa  wrote  thit  charming  eong  in  honour  of  Jean  A^ 
:  hearohly  tayt  in  hit  notes,  **  P.  8.  it  wat  dnrint 
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Um  honey-moon.'*    Other  yertioni  are  abroad ;  this  one 
la  from  the  nuuitt^sripu  of  the  poet.] 

I. 

Of  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw, 

I  dearlj  like  the  west. 
For  there  the  bonnie  lassie  lires, 

The  lassie  I  lo*e  best : 
There  wild-woods  grow,  and  rlTers  row, 

And  mony  a  hill  between ; 
Bat  day  and  night  my  fancy's  flight 

Is  efer  wi'  my  Jean. 

II. 

I  see  her  in  the  dewy  flowers, 

I  see  her  sweet  and  fair : 
I  hear  her  in  the  tonefu'  birds, 

I  hear  her  charm  the  air : 
There's  not  a  bonnie  flower  that  springs 

By  fountain,  shaw,  or  green. 
There's  not  a  bonnie  bird  that  sings. 

But  minds  me  o'  my  Jean 

III. 

0  blaw,  ye  westlin  winds,  blaw  saft 

Amang  the  leafy  trees, 
Wi'  balmy  gale,  frae  hill  and  dale  • 

Bring  hame  the  laden  bees ; 
And  bring  the  lassie  back  to  me 

That's  aye  sae  neat  and  clean ; 
Ae  smile  o'  her  wad  banish  care, 

Sae  charming  is  my  Jean. 

IV. 

What  sighs  and  tows  amang  the  knowes 

Hae  passed  atween  us  twa ! 
How  fond  to  meet,  how  wae  to  part, 

That  night  she  gaed  awa  ! 
The  powers  abobn  can  only  ken, 

To  whom  the  heart  is  seen. 
That  nane  can  be  sae  dear  to  me 

As  my  sweet  lorely  Jean  I 


LXXVI. 

riBST  WHEN    MAGGT  WAS    MT 

GABE. 

Tone— «  WMatU  o'er  the  Uxv  o'<." 

(The  air  of  this  eong  waa  eompoaed  by  John  Broee,  of 
Dmafriea,  0  laician  *  tlie  words,  though  ongmatiAf  in  an 


olden  strain,  are  wholly  by  Burnt,  and  right  bitter 
they  are.    The  words  and  air  are  in  the  Maaemn.] 

I. 

FnsT  when  Maggy  was  my  care, 
Hearen,  I  thought,  was  in  her  air ; 
Now  we're  married — spier  nae  m^r^ 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't — 
Meg  was  meek,  and  Meg  was  mild, 
Bonnie  Meg  was  nature's  child ; 
Wber  men  than  me's  beguil'd — 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't. 

II. 

How  we  live,  my  Meg  and  me. 
How  we  love,  and  how  we  'gree, 
I  care  na  by  how  few  may  see ; 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't.— 
Wha  I  wish  were  maggot's  meat, 
Dish'd  up  in  her  winding  sheet, 
I  could  write — ^but  Meg  maun  see't  • 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't. 


LXXVII. 
0  WEBE   I  ON   PABNASSUS    HI! 

Tune— "%  love  is  lost  to  nu." 

[The  poet  welcomed  with  thin  exquisite  song  lui 
to  Nitlisdale :  the  air  is  one  of  Oswald's.] 

I. 

0,  WRRB  I  on  Parnassus'  hill ! 
Or  had  of  Helicon  my  fill ; 
That  I  might  catch  poetic  skill, 

To  sing  how  dear  I  love  thee. 
But  Nith  maun  be  my  Muse's  well ; 
My  Muse  maun  be  thy  bonnie  sel': 
On  Corsincon  I'll  glow'r  and  spell, 

And  write  how  dear  I  love  thee. 

II. 

Then  come,  sweet  Muse,  inspire  my  lay  1 
For  a'  the  lee-lapg  simmer's  day 
I  coudna  sing,  I  coudna  say, 

How  much,  how  dear,  I  love  thee. 
I  see  thee  dancing  o'er  the  green, 
Thy  waist  sae  jimp,  thy  limbs  sae  clean. 
Thy  tempting  lips,  thy  roguish  ten  — 

By  heaven  and  earth  I  lovt  thee  t 

III. 

By  night,  by  day,  a-field,  at  hame, 
The  thoughts  o'  thee  my  breast  inflame , 
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And  iiye  I  muse  and  sing  thy  nami 

I  only  live  to  love  thee. 
Tho'  I  were  doomed  to  wander  on 
Ueyond  the  sea,  beyond  the  son, 
Till  my  last  weary  sand  was  run ; 
Till  then — and  then  I  love  thee. 


LXXVni. 

THERE'S  A  YOUTH   IN  THIS  CITY. 
To  a  Oadie  Air, 

[<*  Tbii  air,"  nyt  Bunw,  "  it  claiinad  by  Neil  Oow, 
who  call!  it  a  LanMnt  for  hit  Brother.  The  first  half- 
stuDza  of  the  aong  le  old :  the  rest  ia  mine."  They  are 
both  ia  the  Moaeum.] 

I. 

There*8  a  youth  in  this  city, 

It  were  a  great  pity 
That  he  Arae  our  lasses  shouM  wander  awa : 

For  ho*8  bonnie  an'  braw, 

Weel-faTOur'd  an'  a, 
And  his  hair  has  a  natural  buckle  an'  a*. 

His  coat  is  the  hue 

Of  his  bonnet  sae  blue ; 
His  feck  it  is  white  as  the  new-driyen  snaw ; 

His  hose  they  are  blae. 

And  his  shoon  like  the  slae, 
And  his  clear  siller  buckles  they  dazzle  us  a'. 

II. 

For  beauty  and  fortune 

The  laddie's  been  courtin' ; 
Weel-featured,  weeUtocher'd,  weel-mounted  and 
braw; 

Bat  chiefly  the  siller, 

That  gars  him  gang  till  her, 
The  pennie's  the  jewel  that  beautifies  a*. 

There's  Meg  wi'  the  mailen 

That  fain  wad  a  haen  him ; 
And  Susie,  whose  daddy  was  laird  o'  the  ha' ; 

There's  lang-tocher'd  Nancy 

Maist  fetters  his  fancy — 
But  the  laddie's  dear  sel'  he  lo'es  dearest  of  a*. 


OB  that  collection,  "  The  firat  balf-atanxa  of  thia  aong  ii 
old ;  the  reet  mine."  Of  the  old  atrain  no  one  haa  re- 
corded any  remembrance.l 

I. 

Mt  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not 

here ; 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  a-chasing  the  deer ; 
A-chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the  roe — 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  wherever  I  go. 
Farewell  to  the  Highlands,  farewell  to  the  North, 
The  birth-place  of  Talour,  the  country  of  worth : 
Wherever  I  wander,  wherever  I  rove, 
The  hills  of  the  Highlands  for  ever  I  love. 

II. 

Farewell  to  the  mountains  high  cover'd  with 

snow; 
Farewell  to  the  straths  and  green  valleys  below : 
Farewell  to  the  forests  and  wild-hanging  woods ; 
Farewell  to  the  torrents  and  loud-pouring  floods. 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not 

here. 
My   heart's  in  the  Highlands  a-chasing  the 

deer; 
Chasing  tho  wild  deer,  and  following  the  roe — 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  wherever  I  go. 


LXXIX. 

MY  HEART'S  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 
Tune — "FaUte  na  MwtgV 

(The  worda  and  the  air  are  in  the  Maeeara,  to  which 
were  contributed  by  Buma.    Be  aays,  in  hie  notea  | 


LXXX. 

JOHN  ANDERSON. 
Tune — "  John  Anderton,  my  jo" 

[Soon  after  the  death  of  Bami,  the  very  handaorae 
Miscellaniei  of  Braih  and  Raid,  of  Glaagow,  contained 
what  waa  called  an  improved  John  Anderson,  from  the 
pen  of  the  Ayrahire  bard ;  but,  eave  the  second  stanza, 
none  of  the  new  matter  looked  like  hia  hand. 

"John  Anderaon,  my  jo,  John, 

When  nature  firat  began 
To  try  her  cnnnie  hand,  John, 

Her  master-piece  was  man ; 
And  you  amaag  them  a%  John, 

Sae  trig  frae  tap  to  toe, 
She  proved  to  he  nae  joumeywork, 

John  Anderaon,  my  jo.j 

1. 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

When  we  were  first  acquent. 
Tour  locks  were  like  the  raven. 

Tour  bonnie  brow  was  brent ; 
Bnt  now  your  brow  is  held,  John, 

Tour  locks  are  like  the  snaw  ; 
But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo. 
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II. 

John  Anderson,  my  Jo,  John, 

We  clamb  the  hill  thegither ; 
And  monj  a  cantj  day,  John, 

WeWe  hod  wi'  ane  anither : 
Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

But  hand  in  hand  we'll  go ; 
And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo. 


LXXXI. 

OUR    THRISSLBS    FLOURISHED 
FRESH  AND   FAIR. 

Tune — '*  Awa  Whigt,  awaV 

[Barns  triinrood  up  tbia  old  Jaeobits  ditty  for  th«  Mn- 
laaiii,  and  added  aoine  of  the  bitterest  bits :  the  aeeoad 
■ad  fourth  veraea  are  wholly  hia.j 

0  H  o  s  n  8. 

Awa  Whigs,  awa ! 

Awa  Whigs,  awa  1 
Te're  but  a  pack  o'  traitor  louns, 

Te*ll  do  nae  good  at  a*. 

I. 

Ous  thrissles  flourish*d  fresh  and  fair, 

And  bonnie  bloom*d  our  roses ; 
But  Whigs  came  like  a  frost  in  June, 

And  withered  a*  our  posies. 

II. 

Our  ancient  crown's  fa'n  in  the  dust — 
Deil  blin'  them  wi*  the  stoure  o't ; 

And  write  their  names  in  his  black  beuk, 
Wha  gae  the  Whigs  the  power  o't. 

III. 

Our  sad  decay  in  Church  and  State 

Surpasses  my  descriving : 
The  Whigs  came  o*er  us  for  a  curse. 

And  we  hae  done  wi'  thriying. 

IV. 

Grim  Tengeanoe  lang  ha's  taen  a  nap. 

But  we  may  see  him  wauken ; 
Gude  help  the  day  when  royal  heads 
Are  hunted  like  a  maukin. 
Awa  Whigs,  awa ! 

Awa  Whigs,  awa ! 
Te*re  but  a  pack  o'  traitor  louns, 
Te'U  do  nae  gude  at  a*. 


Lxxxn. 

GA'  THE  EWES. 

Tune~«  Ca*  ths  ewet  to  the  ibiowet." 

[Moct  of  thia  aweet  paatoral  ia  of  other  days:  Bom 
made  several  emendations,  and  added  the  eoBClndfaf 
verse.  He  afterwards,  it  will  be  observed,  wrote  fin 
Thooason  a  second  version  of  the  subject  and  the  aar.] 

OH  OB  US. 

Ca'  the  ewes  to  the  knowes, 
Ca'  them  whare  the  heather  grows, 
Ca'  them  whare  the  bumie  rowes, 
My  bonnie  dearie  1 


As  I  gaed  down  the  water-side. 
There  I  met  my  shepherd  lad. 
He  row'd  me  sweetly  in  his  plaid. 
An*  he  ca'd  me  his  dearie. 

II. 
Will  ye  gang  down  the  water-side, 
And  see  the  waves  sae  sweetly  glide. 
Beneath  the  hazels  spreading  ^de  f 
The  moon  it  shines  fu'  clearly. 

III. 
I  was  bred  up  at  nae  sic  school, 
My  shepherd  lad,  to  play  the  fool. 
And  a'  the  day  to  sit  in  dool. 
And  naebody  to  see  me. 

IT. 

Ye  sail  get  gowns  and  ribbons  mest, 
Cauf-leather  shoon  upon  your  feet, 
And  in  my  arms  ye'se  lie  and  sleep, 
And  ye  sail  be  my  dearie. 

V. 

If  ye'll  but  stand  to  what  yeVe  said, 
Fse  gang  wi'  you,  my  shepherd  lad. 
And  ye  may  rowe  me  in  your  plaid. 
And  I  shall  be  your  dearie. 

VI. 

While  waters  wimple  to  the  sea ; 
While  day  blinks  in  the  lift  sae  hie ; 
'Till  clay-cauld  death  sail  blin'  my  e'e, 
Te  sail  be  my  dearie. 

Ca'  the  ewes  to  the  knowes, 
Ca'  them  whare  the  heather  grows 
Ca'  them  whare  the  burnie  rowss. 
My  bonnie  dearie. 
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Lxxxm. 

KERRY  HAS  I  BEEN  TEETHIN*  A  HECKLE. 

Tone — '*  Lord  Breadalhon^t  March," 

[Part  of  this  song  it  old :  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  saya  it 
ioaa  Bot  appaar  to  ba  m  the  Museiun:  lat  Ilim  look 
agaia.] 

I. 

0  MBBST  hae  I  been  teethin'  a  heckle, 

And  merry  hae  I  been  shapin'  a  spoon ; 
0  merry  hae  I  been  clouUn  a  kettle, 

And  kisain'  mj  Katie  when  a'  was  done. 
0  a'  the  lang  day  I  ca'  at  my  hammer, 

An'  a'  the  lang  day  I  whistle  and  sing, 
A'  the  lang  night  I  cuddle  my  kimmer. 

An'  a'  the  lang  night  as  happy's  a  king. 

II. 

Bitter  in  dool  I  lickit  my  winnins, 

O*  marrying  Bess  to  gie  her  a  slaTe : 
Blest  be  the  hour  she  cool'd  in  her  linens. 

And  blythe  be  the  bird  that  sings  on  her  grare. 
Come  to  my  arms,  my  Katie,  my  Katie, 

An'  come  to  my  arms  and  kiss  me  again  I 
Drunken  or  sober,  here's  to  thee,  Katie  I 

And  blest  be  the  day  I  did  it  again. 


Lxxxrv. 

THE    BRAES    0'   BALLOCHMTLE. 

Tune—"  The  Braes  o'  BaUoehmyU.** 

[Mary  Whitafoord,  aldait  daughter  of  Sir  John  White- 
foord,  was  the  heroine  of  this  song  :  it  was  written  when 
that  ancient  family  left  their  ancient  inheritance.  It  is  in 
the  MosaaiB,  with  an  air  by  Allan  Masterton.j 

I. 

Tbi  Catrine  woods  were  yellow  seen. 

The  flowers  decay'd  on  Catrine  lea, 
Nae  lav'rock  sang  on  hillock  green, 

But  nature  sickened  on  the  e*e. 
Thro'  faded  groves  Maria  sang, 

Hersel'  in  beauty's  bloom  the  while. 
And  ay  the  wild-wood  echoes  rang, 

Fareweel  the  Braes  o'  Ballochmyle  t 

II. 

Low  in  your  wintry  beds,  ye  flowers. 
Again  ye'll  flourish  fresh  and  fair ; 

Ye  birdies  dumb,  in  withering  bowers. 
Again  yell  charm  the  vocal  air. 


But  here,  alas !  fbr  me  nae  mair 
Shall  birdie  charm,  or  floweret  smile ; 

Fareweel  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr, 
Fareweel,  fareweel  1  sweet  Balloehmyl6< 


LXXXY. 

TO  MART  IN  HEAVEN. 

Tune  — "DeoM  of  Captain  Cook." 

[This  sublime  and  aflfecting  Ode  waa  eoroposad  by 
Bums  in  one  of  his  fits  of  melancholy,  on  the  anniversary 
of  Highland  Mary's  death.  All  the  day  he  had  been 
thoughtful,  and  at  evening  he  went  out,  threw  himself 
doMm  by  the  side  of  one  of  his  corn-ricks,  and  with  hia 
eyes  fixed  on  "  a  bright,  particular  star,'*  was  found  by 
his  wife,  who  with  difficulty  brought  him  in  from  tha 
chill  midnight  air.  The  sung  was  already  composed,  and 
he  had  only  to  coounit  it  to  paper.  It  first  appaared  la 
tha  Museum.] 

I. 

Thou  ling'ring  star,  with  less'ning  ray, 

That  lov'st  to  greet  the  early  mom, 
Again  thou  usherest  in  the  day 

My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn. 
0  Mary !  dear  departed  shade  t 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ? 
Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  t 

II. 

That  sacred  hour  can  I  forget, 

Can  I  forget  the  hallow'd  grove, 
Where  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  met, 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  love  1 
Eternity  cannot  efface 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past; 
Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace ; 

Ah  !  little  thought  we  'twas  our  last  1 

III. 

Ayr,  gurgling,  kiss'd  his  pebbled  shore, 

O'erhung  with  wild  woods,  thick'ning  green 
The  flagrant  birch,  and  hawthorn,  hoar, 

Twin'd  am'rous  round  the  raptur'd  scene ; 
The  flow'rs  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest, 

The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray- 
Till  too,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 

Proclaim'd  the  speed  of  winged  day. 

IV. 

Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  mem'ry  wakee, 
And  fondly  broods  with  miser  cart  1 


Time  t>Qt  th*  impression  stronger  makes, 
As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 

Mjr  Mary,  dear  departed  shade  I 
Where  is  thj  place  of  blissful  rest? 

Seest  thou  thy  lorer  lowly  laid  ? 
Hear*st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast? 


LXXXVI. 

EPPIE    ADAIR. 
Tnne~<*  My  Eppie,' 


t» 


[*(  This  song,"  myi  Sir  Harrii  Nicolai,  *<  which  has 
been  ascribed  to  Bami  by  loina  of  hit  aditort,  it  in  tha 
Mnneal  Muteam  without  any  nama.*>  It  it  partly  an 
old  >tTain,corractad  by  Buma :  ha  commonieatad  it  to  tha 
Moaaom.] 

I. 

Ah*  0 !  my  Eppie, 
My  jewel,  my  Eppie  I 
Wha  wadna  be  happy 

\¥i'  Eppie  Adair? 
By  love,  and  by  beauty, 
By  law,  and  by  duty, 
I  swear  to  be  tme  to 

My  Eppie  Adair  1 

IX. 

An'  0  1  my  Eppie, 
My  Jewel,  my  Eppie  1 
Wha  wadna  be  happy 

Wi'  Eppie  Adair  ? 
A*  pleasure  exile  me, 
Dishonour  defile  me. 
If  e'er  I  beguile  thee. 

My  Eppie  Adair  I 


LXXXVn. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  SHERIPF-MUIR. 
Tune — "  Cameraman  Bant.'* 

[Ona  Barclay,  a  distanting  clergyman  in  Edinbnxgh, 
WTOta  a  rhyming  dialogue  batwaan  two  ruatiea,  on  the 
battle  of  Shariff-rauir :  Burnt  wat  in  nowita  pleated  with 
tha  way  in  which  tha  ravarand  rhymer  handled  tha 
Highland  clant,  and  Mrrota  thit  moflifiad  and  improred 
feraion.] 

I. 

"  0  OAK  ye  here  the  fight  to  shun. 
Or  herd  the  sheep  wi'  me,  man  ? 

Or  were  ye  at  the  Sherra-muir, 
And  did  the  battle  see,  man  ?" 


I  saw  the  battle,  sair  and  tough, 
And  reekin'  red  ran  mony  a  shengh. 
My  heart,  for  fear,  gaed  sough  for  sougby 
To  hear  the  thuds,  and  see  the  eluds, 
O*  olans  frae  woods,  in  tartan  duds, 
VTha  glaum*d  at  kingdoms  three,  man. 

II. 
The  red-coat  lads,  wi'  black  cockades. 

To  meet  them  were  na  slaw,  man ; 
They  rush'd  and  push*d,  and  blude  outgnali'dy 

And  mony  a  bouk  did  fa\  man : 
The  great  Argyll  led  on  his  files, 
I  wat  they  glanc'd  for  twenty  miles : 
They  hough'd  the  clans  like  nine-pin  kyles, 
They  hack*d   and  hash'd,  while  broad-swordi 

clash'd. 
And  thro'  they  dash'd,  and  hew'd,  and  tmmsh'dy 

*Till  fey  men  died  awa,  man. 

III. 
But  had  you  seen  the  philibegs. 

And  skyrin  tartan  trews,  man ; 
When  in  the  teeth  they  dar'd  our  Whigs 

And  cOYPnant  true  blues,  man ; 
In  lines  ezten'^ed  lang  and  large. 
When  bayonets  opposed  the  targ^. 
And  thousands  haswn'd  to  the  charge, 
Wi'  Highland  wrath  they  ft'ae  the  sheath. 
Drew  blades  o'  death,  'till,  out  o'  breath. 

They  fled  like  frighted  doos,  man. 

IT. 

<*0  how  deil,  Tarn,  can  that  be  true? 

The  chase  gaed  frae  the  north,  man ; 
I  saw  myself,  they  did  pursue 

The  horsemen  back  to  Forth,  man ; 
And  at  Dumblane,  in  my  ain  sight. 
They  took  the  brig  wi'  a'  their  might. 
And  straught  to  Stirling  winged  their  flight ; 
But,  cursed  lot!  the  gates  were  shut; 
And  mony  a  huntit,  poor  red-coat. 

For  fear  amaist  did  swarf,  man  1" 

V. 

My  sister  Kate  cam  up  the  gate 

Wi'  crowdie  unto  me,  man ; 
She  swore  she  saw  some  rebels  run 

Frae  Perth  unto  Dundee,  man : 
Their  left-hand  general  had  nae  skill. 
The  Angus  lads  had  nae  good-will 
That  day  their  neebors'  blood  to  spill ; 
For  fear,  by  foes,  that  they  should  lose 
Their  cogs  o'  brose — they  scar'd  at  blows. 

And  so  it  goes,  you  see,  man 


VI. 

They've  lost  some  gallant  gentlemen, 
Amang  the  Highland  clans,  man  1 

I  fear  my  Lord  Panmure  is  slain. 
Or  fallen  in  Whiggish  hands,  man : 

Now  wad  ye  sing  this  double  fight, 

Some  fell  for  wrang,  and  some  for  right ; 

And  mony  bade  the  world  guid-night ; 

Then  ye  may  tell,  how  pell  and  mell. 

By  red  claymores,  and  mnskets'  knell, 

Wi'  dying  yell,  the  Tories  fell. 
And  Whigs  to  hell  did  flee,  man. 


Lxxxym. 

YOUNG  JOCKEY. 
Tnne — "  Tcung  Jockey,** 


[With  the  •xc«ptinii  of  three  or  four  linai,  this  ■ong, 
Ihoofh  marked  in  the  ICnaeiim  ae  an  old  song  with 
•dditione,  ie  the  work  of  Borne.  He  often  aeeme  to  have 
■at  down  to  amend  or  modify  old  veraee,  and  found  it 
to  make  Teraes  wholly  new.] 

I. 

YouHO  Jockey  was  the  blythest  lad 

In  a'  our  town  or  here  awa: 
Fu'  blythe  he  whistled  at  the  gand, 

Fn'  lightly  danced  he  in  the  ha'. 
He  roosed  my  een,  sae  bonnie  blue. 

He  roos'd  my  waist  sae  genty  sma'. 
And  ay  my  heart  came  to  my  mou' 

When  ne*er  a  body  heard  or  saw. 

II. 

My  Jockey  toils  upon  the  plain. 

Thro*  wind  and  weet,  thro'  frost  and  snaw ; 
And  o'er  the  lea  I  leuk  fu'  fain. 

When  Jockey's  owsen  hameward  ca*. 
An'  ay  the  night  comes  round  again. 

When  in  his  arms  he  takes  me  a'. 
An'  ay  he  vows  he'll  be  my  ain. 

As  tang's  he  has  a  breath  to  draw. 


LXXXIX. 

0    WILLIE   BREW'D. 
Tune— "  TFi//t>  breu^d  apeek  o*  mauL** 

[The  ecene  of  this  song  is  Lflfgan,  in  Nithsdale,  a 

estate  whkh  Nicol  bought  by  the  advice  of  the 

It  was  composed  in  memory  of  the  house-heating. 

We  had  snch  a  Joyous  meeting,"  says  Bums,  "  that 

16 


Masterton  and  I  agreed,  each  in  our  own  way,  to  eele- 
bmte  the  business."  The  Willie  who  made  the  browst 
was,  therefore,  William  Nicol ;  the  Allan  who  compoeed 
the  air,  Allan  Mastertnn ;  nnd  he  who  wrote  this  choicest 
of  convivial  songs,  Robert  Bums.] 

I. 

O,  Willie  brew'd  a  peck  o'  maut. 

And  Rob  and  Allan  came  to  see : 
Three  blither  hearts,  that  lee-lang  night 
Ye  wad  na  find  in  Christendie. 

We  are  na  fou,  we're  no  that  foo. 
But  just  a  drappie  in  our  e'e ; 
The  cock  may  craw,  the  day  may  dAW, 
And  aye  we'll  taste  the  barley  bree. 

II. 

Here  are  we  met,  three  merry  boys, 
Three  merry  boys,  I  trow,  are  we ; 

And  mony  a  night  we've  merry  been, 
And  mony  mae  we  hope  to  be  1 

III. 

It  is  the  moon — I  ken  her  horn. 

That's  blinkin  in  the  lift  sae  hie ; 
She  shines  sae  bright  to  wyle  us  hame. 

But,  by  my  sooth,  she'll  wait  a  wee  I 

IV. 

Wha  first  shall  rise  to  gang  awa', 
A  cuckold,  coward  loon  is  he  I 
Wha  last  beside  his  chair  shall  fa', 
He  is  the  king  amang  us  three  t 

We  are  na  fou,  we're  no  that  fou. 
But  just  a  drappie  in  our  e'e  ; 
The  cock  may  craw,  the  day  may  daw^ 
And  aye  we'll  taste  the  barley  bree. 


XO. 

WHARE   HAE   YE   BEEN. 
Tune — KUlieerankie, " 

["  This  song,"  says  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  "  is  in  the 
Museum  without  Bums*s  name."  It  Mras  composed  by 
Bums  on  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  and  sent  in  his  owa 
handwriting  to  Johnson :  he  puts  it  into  the  month  of  « 
Whig.] 

I. 

Wbabb  hae  ye  been  sae  braw,  lad  T 
Whare  hae  ye  been  sae  brankie,  0? 

0,  whare  hae  ye  been  sae  braw,  lad  ? 
Cam  ye  by  Killiecrankie,  0  T 
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An'  ye  had  been  whare  I  hae  been. 
Ye  wad  na  been  so  cantie,  0 ; 

An'  ye  had  seen  what  I  hae  seen. 
On  the  braes  o'  Killiecrankie,  0. 

II. 

I  fought  at  land,  I  fought  at  sea; 

At  hame  I  fought  mj  aunUe,  0 ; 
But  I  met  the  Deyil  an'  Dundee, 

On  the  braes  o'  Killiecrankie,  0. 
The  bauld  Pitcur  fell  in  a  furr, 

An'  Clayers  got  a  clankie,  0 ; 
Or  I  had  fed  on  Athole  gled. 

On  the  braes  o'  Killiecrankie,  0. 


XOI. 

I  GAED  A  WAEPIT  GATE  YESTREEN. 
Air—"  The  blue-eyed  late," 

[Thii  blue-eyed  lau  was  Jean  JeOTery,  daughter  to  the 
Biinieter  of  Lochmaben:  the  was  then  a  roey  girl  of 
feventeen,  with  winning  mannera  and  laughing  blue  eyei. 
She  ia  now  Mra.  Kenwick,  and  livee  in  New  York.] 

I. 

I  OABD  a  waefu'  gate  yestreen, 

A  gate,  I  fear,  I'll  dearlie  rue ; 
I  gat  my  death  frae  twa  sweet  een, 

Twa  lovely  een  o'  bonnie  blue. 
'Twas  not  her  golden  ringlets  bright ; 

Her  lips,  like  roses,  wat  wi'  dew, 
Her  hearing  bosom,  lily-white — 

It  was  her  een  sae  bonnie  blue. 

II. 

She  talk'd,  she  smiVd,  my  heart  she  wyl'd ; 

She  charm'd  my  soul — I  wist  na  how : 
And  ay  the  stound,  the  deadly  wound. 

Cam  frae  her  een  sae  bonnie  blue. 
But  spare  to  speak,  and  spare  to  speed ; 

She'll  aiblins  listen  to  my  tow  : 
Should  she  refuse,  I'll  lay  my  dead 

To  her  twa  een  sae  bonnie  blue. 


XCII. 

THE    BANKS    OF    NITH. 
Tune^**  Bobie  donna  Ooraeh," 

[The  command  which  the  Comyna  held  on  the  Nith 
Iraa  ioet  to  the  Douglaaaee :  the  Nithsdale  power,  on  the 
iownfall  of  that  proud  name,  wae  divided ;  part  went  to 


the  Charteria'e  and  the  better  portion  to  the  Maxwelhii 
the  Johnatonee  afterwards  came  m  for  a  share,  and  now 
the  Seotta  prevail.] 

I. 

Thb  Thames  flows  proudly  to  the  sea. 

Where  royal  cities  stately  stand ; 
But  sweeter  flows  the  Nith,  to  me. 

Where  Comyns  ance  had  high  command 
When  shall  I  see  that  honour'd  land. 

That  winding  stream  I  love  so  dear  I 
Must  wayward  Fortune's  adverse  hand 

For  ever,  ever  keep  me  here  ? 

II. 
How  lovely,  Nith,  thy  fruitfiil  vales. 

Where  spreading  hawthorns  gaily  bloom  I 
How  sweetly  wind  thy  sloping  dales. 

Where  lambkins  wanton  thro'  the  broom  t 
Tho'  wandering,  now,  must  be  my  doom, 

Far  fix>m  thy  bonnie  banks  and  braes. 
May  there  my  latest  hours  consume, 

Amang  the  friends  of  early  days  1 


xoin. 

MY  HEART  IS  A-BREAKING,  DEAR  TITTIB, 

Tune—"  Tarn  Olen.** 

[Tam  Glen  Is  the  title  of  an  old  Scottish  eong,  and  oldef 
air :  of  the  former  all  that  remains  is  a  portion  of  the 
chorus.    Bums  when  he  wrote  it  sent  it  to  the  Moseum.] 

I. 
Mt  heart  if*  a-breaking,  dear  Tittie  1 

Some  counsel  unto  me  come  len', 
To  anger  them  a'  is  a  pity. 

But  what  will  I  do  wi'  Tam  Glen  ? 

II. 
I'm  thinking  wi'  sic  a  braw  fellow. 

In  poortith  I  might  make  a  fen' ; 
What  care  I  in  riches  to  wallow. 

If  I  maunna  marry  Tam  Glen  ? 

III. 
There's  Lowrie  the  laird  o'  Dumeller, 

**  Gude  day  to  you,  brute  1"  he  comes  ben : 
He  brags  and  he  blaws  o'  his  siller. 

But  when  will  he  dance  like  Tam  Glen  f 

IV. 

My  minnie  does  constantly  deave  me. 
And  bids  me  beware  o'  young  men ; 

They  flatter,  she  says,  to  deceive  me. 
But  wha  can  think  so  o'  Tam  Glen? 
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V. 


Ify  daddie  says,  gin  I'll  forsake  him, 
He'll  gie  me  gaid  hunder  marks  ten : 

But,  if  it's  ordain'd  I  maun  take  him, 
O  wha  will  I  get  but  Tarn  GlenT 

TI. 

Testreen  at  the  Valentine's  dealing, 
My  heart  to  my  mou'  gied  a  sten  ; 

For  thrice  I  drew  ane  without  failing, 
And  thrice  it  was  written — Tarn  Glen. 

VII. 

The  last  Halloween  I  was  waukin 
My  droukit  sark-sleeve,  as  ye  ken ; 

His  likeness  cam  up  the  house  staukin, 
And  the  very  grey  breeks  o'  Tarn  Glen  I 

VIII. 

Come  counsel,  dear  Tittie !  don't  tarry — 
I'll  gie  you  my  bonnie  black  hen, 

Gif  ye  will  adrise  me  to  marry 

The  lad  that  I  lo'e  dearly.  Tarn  Glen. 


xcrv. 

VRAE  THE  FRIENDS  AND  LAND  I  LOVE. 
Air—"  Carron  Side." 

[Bams  nyt,  "  I  added  the  four  last  linei,  by  way  of 
fiving  a  tarn  to  the  theme  of  the  poem,  aueh  a«  it  i«." 
The  rest  of  the  eong  is  supposed  to  be  from  the  same 
laud  :  the  lines  are  not  to  be  found  in  earlier  collections.] 

I. 
Fbai  the  friends  and  land  I  love, 

Drir'n  by  fortune's  felly  spite, 
Frae  my  best  belov'd  I  roTO, 

Never  mair  to  taste  delight ; 
Nerer  mair  maun  hope  to  find, 

Ease  frae  toil,  relief  frae  care : 
When  remembrance  wracks  the  mind, 

Pleasures  but  unveil  despair. 

II. 

Brightest  climes  shall  mirk  appear. 

Desert  ilka  blooming  shore. 
Till  the  Fates,  nae  mair  severe, 

Friendship,  love,  and  peace  restore  ; 
Till  Revenge,  wi'  laurell'd  head. 

Bring  our  banish'd  hame  again ; 
And  ilka  loyal  bonnie  lad 

Cross  the  seas  and  win  his  ain. 


xcv. 

SWEET  CLOSES  THE  EVENING. 
Tune — **  Craigu-bum-vfood.* 


» 


[This  is  one  of  several  fine  songs  in  honoar  of  Jeas 
Lorimer,  of  Kemmis-hall,  Kirkmahoe,  who  for  tome 
time  ived  on  the  tAuks  of  Craigie-bum,  near  Bfoflat.  It 
was  composed  in  aid  of  the  eloquence  of  a  Mr.  OiiJIispie, 
who  was  in  love  with  her :  but  it  did  not  prevail,  for 
she  married  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Whelpdale,  lived 
with  him  for  a  month  or  eo :  reasoas  aroee  on  both  sidef 
which  rendered  separation  necessary;  she  then  took  np 
her  residence  in  Dumfries,  where  she  had  many  oppor 
tunities  of  seeing  the  poet.    She  lived  till  lately.] 

OHOBUS. 

Beyond  thee,  dearie,  beyond  thee,  dearie, 
And  0,  to  be  lying  beyond  thee  ; 

0  sweetly,  soundly,  weel  may  he  sleep 
That's  laid  in  the  bed  beyond  thee  I 

I. 

SwBKT  closes  the  evening  on  Craigie-bnm-wood| 
And  blithely  awaukens  the  morrow; 

But  the  pride  of  the  spring  in  the  Craigie-bnzii' 
wood 
-Can  yield  to  me  nothing  but  sorrow. 

II. 

I  see  the  spreading  leaves  and  flowers. 

1  hear  the  wild  birds  singing ; 
But  pleasure  they  hae  nane  for  me. 

While  care  my  heart  is  wringing. 

III. 

I  canna  tell,  I  maunna  tell, 

I  darena  for  your  anger ; 
But  secret  love  will  break  my  heart. 

If  I  conceal  it  langer. 

IV. 

'I  see  thee  gracefu*,  straight,  and  tall, 

I  see  thee  sweet  and  bonnie ; 
But  oh  !  what  will  my  torments  be, 

If  thou  refuse  thy  Johnnie  1 

V. 

To  see  thee  in  anither's  arms. 

In  love  to  lie  and  languish, 
'Twad  be  my  dead,  that  will  be  seen. 

My  heart  wad  burst  wi*  anguish. 

VI. 

But,  Jeanie,  say  thou  wilt  be  mine. 
Say,  thou  lo'es  nane  before  me ; 
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And  a'  mj  dayv  o*  life  to  come 
rU  gratefully  adore  thee. 

Beyond  thee,  dearie,  beyond  thee,  dearie, 

And  0,  to  be  lying  beyond  thee ; 
0  sweetly,  soundly,  weel  may  he  sleep 
That's  laid  in  the  bed  beyond  thee ! 


XCVI. 

COCK  UP  YOUR  BEAVER. 

Tnne — "  Cock  up  your  beaver," 

[«  Printed,**  Myt  Sir  Harrii  Nicolas,  "  in  tht  Maiteal 
MuMam,  bat  not  with  Burns*!  noma.**  It  is  an  old  song, 
•ked  ont  And  amended  by  the  poet :  all  the  last  Terse, 
laTe  the  last  line,  is  his;  several  of  the  lines  too  of  the 
first  verse,  have  felt  his  amending  hand :  he  commnni- 
nated  it  to  the  Mnseom.] 

I. 

When  first  my  brave  Johnnie  lad 

Came  to  this  town, 
He  had  a  blue  bonnet 

That  wanted  the  crown ; 
But  now  he  has  gotten 

A  hat  and  a  feather, — 
Hey,  brave  Johnnie  lad. 

Cook  up  your  beaver  1 

II. 

Cock  up  your  beaver, 

And  cock  it  fu'  sprush. 
We'll  over  the  border 

And  gie  them  a  brush ; 
There's  somebody  there 

We'll  teach  better  behaviour — 
Hey,  brave  Johnnie  lad, 

Cock  up  your  beaver  1 


xcvn. 

MEIELE    THINKS    MT    LUYE. 
Tune— "  JTy  tocher's  the  jewel.'* 

[These  verses  were  written  by  Bums  for  the  Masenm, 
to  an  air  by  Oswald :  bat  he  wished  them  to  be  sung  to 
a  -  ane  ealled  *<  Lord  Elcho*s  favourite,**  of  which  he 
was  an  admirer.] 

I. 

0  MKIKLS  thinks  my  luve  o'  my  beauty. 
And  meikle  thinks  my  luve  o'  my  kin ; 

But  little  thinks  my  luve  I  ken  brawlie 
My  tocher's  the  jewel  has  charms  for 


It's  a'  for  the  apple  he'll  nourish  the 
It's  a'  for  the  hiney  he'll  cherish  the  bee : 

My  laddie's  sae  meikle  in  luve  wi'  the  siller, 
He  canna  hae  luve  to  spare  for  me. 

II. 

Your  proffer  o'  luve's  an  airl-penny, 

My  tocher's  the  bargain  ye  wad  buy ; 
But  an  ye  be  crafty,  I  am  cunning    . 

Sae  ye  wi'  anither  your  fortune  maun  try. 
Ye're  like  to  the  timmer  o'  yon  rotten  woody 

Ye're  like  to  the  timmer  o'  yon  rotten  tree, 
Ye'U  slip  frae  me  like  a  knotless  thread, 

And  ye'U  crack  your  credit  wi'  mae  nor  me 


xcvm. 

GANE  IS  THE  BAT. 
Tune — '*  Oudewife  count  the  lawin,^ 

(The  air  as  well  as  words  of  this  song  were  fViniiriied 
to  the  Museum  by  Bums.  «  The  chorus,"  he  says,  "  is 
part  of  an  old  song.**] 

I. 

Qanb  is  the  day,  and  mirk's  the  night. 
But  we'll  ne'er  stray  for  fau't  o*  light. 
For  ale  and  brandy's  stars  and  moon. 
And  blude-red  wine's  the  rising  sun. 
Then  gudewife  count  the  lawin. 

The  lawin,  the  lawin  ; 
Then  gudewife  count  the  lawin. 
And  bring  a  cogg^e  mair ! 

II. 

There's  wealth  and  ease  for  gentlemen. 
And  simple  folk  maun  fight  and  fen  ; 
But  here  we're  a*  in  ae  accord, 
For  ilka  man  that's  drunk's  a  lord. 

III. 

My  coggie  is  a  haly  pool. 
That  heals  the  wounds  o'  care  and  dool ; 
And  pleasure  is  a  wanton  trout. 
An'  ye  drink  but  deep  ye'U  find  him  out 
Then  gudewife  count  the  lawin  ; 

The  lawin,  the  lawin, 
Then  gudewife  count  the  lawin. 
And  bring  a  coggie  mair  ! 


XCIX. 

THERE'LL  NEVER   BE   PEACE. 
Tone — "  There  are  few  gude  fellowt  when  WiUu^e 


awa" 

(Til*  batd  was  in  one  of  hji  Jacobitical  roondg  whan 
h«  wrote  this  song.  The  air  ii  a  well  known  one,  called 
'<  There't  few  gude  fellowt  when  Wiliie'i  awa.*'  Bat 
of  the  old  words  none,  it  ii  eappoaed,  are  preierved.J 

I. 

Bt  yon  castle  wa',  at  the  close  of  the  day, 

I  heard  a  man  sing,  though  his  head  it  was 

gray; 
And  as  he  was  singing  the  tears  down  came, 
Therell  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 
The  choreh  is  in  ruins,  the  state  is  in  jars  ; 
Delusions,  oppressions,  and  murderous  wars ; 
We  darena  weel  say't,  though  we  ken  wha's  to 

blame. 
There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame ! 

II. 
My  seven  braw  sons  for  Jamie  drew  sword. 
And  now  I  greet  round  their  gpreen  beds  in  the 

yerd. 
It  brak  the  sweet  heart  of  my  faithfu'  auld 

dame^ 
There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 
Now  life  is  a  burthen  that  bows  me  down. 
Since  I  tint  my  bairns,  and  he  tint  his  crown ; 
But  till  my  last  moments  my  words  are  the 


There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame ! 


0. 

HOW  CAN  I  BE  BLYTHE  AND  GLADT 

Tune — "7%«  bonnie  lad  thaCt  far  awa.^ 


»t 


[Thii  lamentation  waa  written,  it  !■  said,  in  allniion 
lo  the  infleringi  of  Jean  Armour,  when  her  cnrreipond- 
taee  with  Bunu  wai  diicoyered  by  her  family.] 

I. 

O  HOW  can  I  be  blythe  and  glad, 
Or  how  can  I  gang  brisk  and  braw. 

When  the  bonnie  lad  that  I  lo'e  best 
Is  o'er  the  hills  and  far  awa  ? 

When  the  bonnie  lad  that  I  lo'e  best 
Is  o'er  the  hills  and  far  awa. 

II. 
It's  no  the  frosty  winter  wind. 
It's  no  the  driving  drift  and  snaw ; 


But  ay  the  tear  comes  in  my  e'e, 
To  think  on  him  that's  far  awa. 

But  ay  the  tear  comes  in  my  e'e, 
To  think  on  him  that's  far  awa. 

III. 
My  father  pat  me  frae  his  door, 

My  friends  they  hae  disown'd  me  a', 
But  I  hae  ane  will  tak'  my  part, 

The  bonnie  lad  that's  far  awa. 
But  I  hae  ane  will  tak'  my  part. 

The  bonnie  lad  that's  far  awa. 

IV. 

A  pair  o'  gloves  he  gae  to  me. 
And  silken  snoods  he  gae  me  twa ; 

And  I  will  wear  them  for  his  sake. 
The  bonnie  lad  that's  far  awa. 

And  I  will  wear  them  for  his  sake, 
The  bonnie  lad  that's  far  awa 

V. 

0  weary  Winter  soon  will  pass. 
And  spring  will  deed  the  birken  shaw ; 

And  my  young  babie  will  be  bom. 
And  he'll  be  hame  that's  far  awa. 

And  my  young  babie  will  be  bom. 
And  he'll  be  hame  that's  far  awa. 


CI. 

I  DO  CONFESS  THOU  ART  SAB  FAIR. 
Tune — **I  do  eonfeet  thou  art  eaefair.*' 

[**  I  do  think,"  anyi  Bumi,  in  allntion  to  thii  aong, 
« that  I  have  improved  the  limplicity  of  the  lentimenti 
by  giving  them  a  Scottish  drese."  The  original  aong  ii 
of  great  elegance  and  beauty :  it  wai  written  by  Sir 
Robert  Aytoon,  lecretary  to  Anne  of  Deousark,  (^aeea 
of  James  I.] 

I. 

I  DO  confess  thou  art  sae  fair, 

I  wad  been  o'er  the  lugs  in  love. 
Had  I  na  found  the  slightest  prayer 

That  lips  could  speak  thy  heart  could  muva^ 
I  do  confess  thee  sweet,  but  find 

Thou  art  sae  thriftless  o'  thy  sweets. 
Thy  favours  are  the  silly  wind. 

That  kisses  ilka  thing  it  meets. 

II. 

See  yonder  rose-bud,  rich  in  dew, 
Amang  its  native  briers  pro  coy ; 
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How  siuie  it  tinei  its  scent  and  hue 
When  pou'd  and  worn  a  oommon  toy  1 

Sio  fate,  ere  lang,  shall  thee  betide, 
Tho'  thou  maj  gaily  bloom  awhile ; 

Yet  sane  thou  shalt  be  thrown  aside 
Like  ony  common  weed  and  yile. 


cn. 

TON  WILD   MOSSY  MOUNTAINS. 
Tune — **  Ton  wild  tnosty  mountamt,** 

I"  Thii  song  alludeg  to  a  part  of  my  prirata  history, 
which  it  if  of  no  eonaeqaence  to  the  world  to  know." 
Thaaa  ara  the  woftla  of  Buma :  ha  lant  the  aong  to  the 
Matical  MuMum;  the  heroine  is  euppoaed  to  be  the 
'*  Nannie,"  who  dvrelt  near  the  Logar.j 


Yon  wild  mossy  mountains  sae  lofty  and  wide. 
That  nurse  in  their  bosom  the  youth  o'   the 

Clyde, 
Where  the  grouse  lead  their  coveys  thro'  the 

heather  to  feed. 
And  the  shepherd  tents  his  flock  as  he  pipes  on 
his  reed. 
Where  the  grouse  lead  their  coveys  thro'  the 

heather  to  feed. 
And  the  shepherd  tents  his  flock  as  he  pipes 
on  his  reed. 

II. 

Not  Gowrie's  rich  valleys,  nor  Perth's  sunny 

shores. 
To  me  hae  the  charms  o'  yon  wild,   mossy 

moors ; 
For  there,  by  a  lanely  and  sequester'd  stream, 
Resides  a  sweet  lassie,  my  thought  and  my 
dream. 
For  there,  by  a  lanely  and  sequester'd  stream, 
Resides  a  sweet  lassie,  my  thought  and  my 
dream. 

III. 

Amang  thae  wild  mountains  shall  still  be  my 

path, 
nk  stream  foaming  down  its  ain  green,  narrow 

strath ; 
For  there,  wi'  my  lassie,  the  day  lang  I  rove, 
While  o'er  us  unheeded  flee  the  swift  hours  o' 

love. 
For  there  wi'  my  lassie,  the  day  lang  I  rove, 
While  o'er  us  unheeded  flee  the  swift  hours  o' 

love. 


IV. 

She  is  not  the  fairest,  altho'  she  is  fair ; 
O'  nice  education  but  sma'  is  her  share ; 
Her  parentage  humble  as  humble  can  be; 
But  I  lo'e  the  dear  lassie  because  she  lo'es  me 
Her  parentage  humble  as  humble  can  be ; 
But  I  lo'e  the  dear  lassie  beoauae  she  lo'ei 
me. 

^. 

To  beauty  what  man  but  maun  yield  him  a 

prize, 
In  her  armour  of  glances,   and  blushes,  and 

sighs  ? 
And  when  wit  and  refinement  hae  polish'd  her 

darts. 
They  dazzle  our  een  as  they  flee  to  our  hearts. 
And  when  wit  and  refinement  hae  polish'd 

her  darts. 
They  dazzle   our  een,  -as  they  flee  to  our 
hearts. 

VI. 

But  kindness,  sweet  kindness,  in  the  fond  spark- 
ling e*e. 
Has  lustre  outshining  the  diamond  to  me : 
And  the  heart  beating  love  as  Fm  clasp'd  in 

her  arms, 
0,  these  are  my  lassie's  all-conquering  charms  1 
And  the  heart  beating  love  as  I'm  clasp'd  in 

her  arms, 
0,    these    are    my   lassie's    all-conquering 
charms ! 


cm. 

IT  IS  NA,  JEAN,  THY  BONNIE  FACE. 
Tune — <*  The  MaitTt  Complaint,' 


If 


[Boma  found  thia  aong  in  Engliah  attire,  beatowed  a 
Scottish  dress  upon  it,  and  published  it  in  the  Muaeum, 
together  with  the  air  by  Oawald,  which  is  one  of  hat 
beat.] 


It  is  na,  Jean,  thy  bonnie  face, 

Nor  shape  that  I  admire, 
Altho'  thy  beauty  and  thy  grace 

Might  weel  awake  desire. 
Something  in  ilka  part  o'  thee. 

To  praise,  to  love,  I  find ; 
Bat  dear  as  is  thy  form  to  me, 

Still  dearer  is  thy  mind. 


^ 
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II. 

Nm  mftir  nngen'rous  wish  I  hae, 

Nor  stroDger  in  my  breast, 
Than,  if  I  canna  mak  thee  sae, 

At  least  to  see  thee  blest. 
Content  am  I,  if  heaTen  shall  glTS 

But  happiness  to  thee : 
And  as  wi'  thee  Vd  wish  to  liye, 

For  thee  I'd  bear  to  die. 


CIV. 

WHEN  I  THINK  ON  THE  HAPPY  DAYS. 

[n#M  reriM  wer«  io  latter  yean  expanded  by  Buma 
nto  a  aong,  for  the  c«illection  of  Thnnuon :  the  ■nng  will 
he  found  in  ita  place :  the  ▼ariationa  are  worthy  of  pre- 

I. 
Whim  I  think  on  the  happy  days 

I  spent  wi*  yon,  my  dearie ; 
And  now  what  lands  between  us  lie, 

How  can  I  be  but  eerie  I 

II. 
How  slow  ye  move,  ye  heavy  honrs, 

As  ye  were  wae  and  weary  I 
It  was  na  sae  ye  glinted  by. 

When  I  was  wi*  my  dearie. 


CV. 


WHAN  I  SLEEP  I  DREAM. 

[Thia  preienta  aonther  ▼eraion  of  ■nnf  LXV.  Varia- 
liona  are  to  a  poet  what  ehni^ea  are  In  the  thoug hta  of  a 
painter,  and  apeak  of  fertility  of  aentiment  in  both.] 

I. 

Whak  I  sleep  I  dream. 

Whan  I  wauk  Fm  eerie, 
Sleep  I  canna  get, 

For  thinkin*  o'  my  dearie. 

II. 

Lanely  night  comes  on, 

A'  the  house  are  sleeping, 
I  think  on  the  bonnie  lad 
That  has  my  heart  a  keeping. 

Ay  wankin  0,  waukin  ay  and  wearie. 
Sleep  I  canna  get,  for  thinkin'   o'  my 
deane. 


IIL 

Lanely  nights  come  on, 
A'  the  house  are  sleeping, 

I  think  on  my  bonnie  lad. 
An'  I  blear  my  een  wi'  greetin' ' 
Ay  waukin,  &o. 


OVI. 

I  MURDER  HATE. 

TbeM  veraea  are  to  be  foond  in  a  Tolarae  which 
be  alluded  to  without  being  named,  in  which  many  of 
Bam8*a  atraina,  aume  looier  than  theae,  are  to  be  found.] 

I. 

I  MTTEDiB  hate  by  field  or  flood, 
Tho'  glory's  name  may  screen  us : 

In  wars  at  hame  I'll  spend  my  blood. 
Life-giving  wars  of  Venus. 

II. 

The  deities  that  I  adore 

Are  social  Peace  and  Plenty, 
Fm  better  pleas'd  to  make  one  more, 

Than  be  the  death  of  twenty. 


OVII. 
0  GUDE  ALE  COMES. 

(TheM  veraea  are  In  the  Museum :  the  firat  two 
old,  the  concluding  one  ia  by  Buma.] 

I. 

0  ovni  ale  comes,  and  gude  ale  goes, 
Gude  ale  gars  me  sell  my  hose. 

Sell  my  hose,  and  pawn  my  shoon, 
Gude  ale  keeps  my  heart  aboon. 

II. 

1  had  sax  owsen  in  a  pleugh, 
They  drew  a'  weel  enough, 

I  sell'd  them  a'  just  ane  by  ane ; 
Gude  ale  keeps  my  heart  aboon. 

III. 

Gude  a.e  hands  me  bare  and  busy. 
Gars  me  moop  wi'  the  servant  hissie, 
Stand  i'  the  stool  when  I  hae  done, 
Gude  ale  keeps  my  heart  aboon. 
0  gude  ale  comes,  &c. 
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ovin. 

ROBIN  SHURE  IN  HAIRST. 

[Thii  U  an  old  ehaunt,  out  of  which  Burna  bnialMd 
■ome  looM  ezpreMioni,  added  the  third  and  fourth 
Teriei,  and  lent  it  to  the  Muieum.] 

I. 

Rob IV  shore  in  hairst, 

I  shure  wi'  him, 
Fient  a  heuk  had  I, 

Yet  I  stack  hj  him. 

II. 

I  gaed  up  to  Dunse, 

To  warp  a  wab  o'  plaiden. 
At  his  daddie*s  jett, 

W^  met  me  but  Robin. 

III. 
Was  na  Robin  bauld, 

Tho'  I  was  a  cotter, 
Play'd  me  sic  a  trick, 
And  me  the  oiler's  dochter  T 
Robin  shore  in  hairst,  &c. 

Robin  promis'd  me 

A*  my  winter  Tittle ; 
Fient  haet  he  had  hot  three 

Goose  feathers  and  a  whittle. 
Robin  shore  in  habrst,  &o. 


OIX. 


BONNIE    PEG. 


£A  (bnrth  verie  makai  the  moon  a  witness  to  the  en- 
iearroents  of  these  lovers;  but  that  planet  sees  more  in- 
dieereet  matters  than  it  is  right  to  describe.J 


I. 


As  I  came  in  by  oor  gate  end. 
As  day  was  waxin*  wenry, 

0  wha  came  tripping  down  the  street, 
Bot  Bonnie  Peg  my  dearie ! 


II. 


Her  air  sae  sweet,  and  shape  complete, 
Wi'  nae  proportion  wanting ; 

The  Qoeen  of  Love  did  never  move 
Wi'  motion  mair  enchanting. 


III. 


Wi'  linked  hands,  we  took  the  sands 

A-down  yon  winding  river ; 
And,  oh  I  that  hoor  and  broomy  bower, 

Can  I  forget  it  ever  ? 


OX. 


GUDEEN  TO  TOU,   KIMMER. 


[This  song  in  other  days  was  a  controversiaJ  »»•, 
contained  some  sarcastic  allusions  to  Mdtlier  Rome  wad 
her  brood  of  seven  sacraments,  five  of  whom  were  ille- 
gitimate.  Bums  changed  the  meaning,  and  published  his 
altered  version  in  the  Mosenm.] 

I. 

GuDiiN  to  yon,  Kimmer, 

And  how  do  ye  do  T 
Hiccop,  qoo'  Kimmer, 
The  better  that  I'm  foo. 
We're  a'  noddin,  nid  nid  noddin, 
We're  a'  noddin,  at  oor  hoose  at  haoM 

• 

II. 

Kate  sits  i'  the  neok, 

Soppin  hen  broo ; 
Deil  tak  Kate 

An'  she  be  na  noddin  too  I 
We're  a'  noddin,  &c. 

III. 

How's  a'  wi'  yon,  Kimmer, 

And  how  do  ye  fare  T 
A  pint  0*  the  best  o't. 

And  twa  pints  mair. 
We're  a'  noddin,  &c 

IV. 

How's  a'  wi'  yon,  Kimmer, 

And  how  do  ye  thrive ; 
How  many  bairns  hae  ye  T 
Qoo'  Kimmer,  I  hae  five. 
We're  a'  noddin,  &o. 

• 

Are  they  a'  Johnio's  ? 

Eb  t  atweel  no : 
Twa  o'  them  were  gotten 

When  Johnie  was  awa. 
We're  a  noddin,  jto. 
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TI. 

Cato  like  milk, 

And  dogs  like  broo  i 
Lada  like  lassei  weel, 

And  lassei  lad^  too. 
We*re  a'  noddin,  &o. 


OXI. 

AH,  OHLORIS,  SINCE  IT  BiAT  NA  BE. 
Tiine~<«  if^/or  Oraham,'* 

[Sir  Harris  Nicolas  foond  thsss  linM  on  Chloris  amoof 
1km  papars  of  Bums,  and  priatad  tham  in  bis  lata  adiUoa 
aflhapoat's  works.] 

I. 
Ah,  Chloria,  rinoe  it  may  na  be. 

That  thou  of  loTe  irilt  hear ; 
If  from  the  loTer  then  maun  flee, 

Tet  let  the  fkiend  be  dear. 

II. 

Altho'  I  loTe  my  Chloris  mair 
Than  erer  tongue  could  tell ; 

My  passion  I  will  ne'er  declare, 
ril  Sjsy,  I  wish  thee  welL 

III. 

Tho'  a'  my  daily  care  thou  art, 

And  a*  my  nightly  dream, 
m  hide  the  stroggle  in  my  heart, 

And  say  it  is  esteem. 


oxn. 

0  SAW  TE  MT  DEARIE. 

Tone—**  Eppie  Maenab," 

[«Pnblished  in  tha  MoMum/*  nys  Sir  Harris  Nieolas, 
*'  withoat  any  name.'*  Bams  corractad  ■nma  linan  in  tha 
•Id  song,  which  uad  mora  wit,  ha  said,  than  dacancy, 
•ad  addad  others,  and  sent  his  amended  version  to  John- 

1.3 


0  SAW  ye  my  dearie,  my  Eppie  M*Nab  ? 
0  saw  ye  my  dearie,  my  Eppie  M*Nab  ? 
She's  down  in  the  yard,  she's  kissin'  the  laird. 
She  winna  come  hame  to  her  ain  Jock  Rab. 
0  come  thy  ways  to  me,  my  Eppie  M'Nab  I 
0  come  thy  ways  to  me,  my  Eppie  M'Nab  I 
Whate'er  thou  hast  done,  be  it  late,  be  it  soon, 
Thou's  welcome  again  to  thy  ain  Joek  Eab. 


II. 

What  says  she,  my  dearie,  my  Eppie  M'Nab  T 
What  says  she,  my  dearie,  my  Eppie  M'Nab  T 
She  lets  thee  to  wit,  that  she  has  thee  forgot. 
And  for  ever  disowns  thee,  her  ain  Jock  Rab. 
0  had  I  ne'er  seen  thee,  my  Eppie  M'Nab  ! 
0  had  I  ne'er  seen  thee,  my  Eppie  M'Nab  I 
As  light  as  the  air,  and  fanse  as  thou's  fair, 
Thou's  broken  the  heart  o'  thy  ain  Jock  Rab. 


oxm. 

WHA  IS  THAT  AT  MY  BOWER-DOOR. 

Tune — **  L<ut  an  I  come  near  thee,** 

[Tha  **  Anld  man  snd  the  Widow,**  in  Ramsay's  col- 
lection is  said,  by  Gilbert  Bums,  to  have  sngg eeted  this 
song  to  his  brother :  it  first  appeared  in  the  Maeeom.l 

I. 

Wha  is  that  at  my  bower-door  T 

0,  wha  is  it  but  FindUy  ? 
Then  gae  your  gate,  yo'se  nae  be  here  1— 

Indeed,  maun  I,  quo'  Findlay.  . 
What  mak  ye  sae  like  a  thief  ? 

0  come  and  see,  quo'  Findlay ; 
Before  the  mom  ye'U  work  mischief; 

Indeed  will  I,  quo'  Findlay. 

II. 

Gif  I  rise  and  let  you  in  ? 

Let  me  in,  quo'  Findlay  ; 
Tell  keep  me  waukin  wi'  your  din ; 

Indeed  will  I,  quo'  Findlay. 
In  my  bower  if  you  should  stay  T 

Let  me  stay,  quo'  Findlay ; 
I  fear  ye'll  bide  till  break  o'  day ; 

Indeed  will  I,  quo'  Findlay. 

III. 

Here  this  night  if  ye  remain ; — 

ril  remain,  quo'  Findlay ; 
I  dread  ye'll  learn  the  gate  again ; 

Indeed  will  1,  quo'  Findlay. 
What  may  pass  within  this  bower,^- 

Let  it  pass,  quo'  Findlay ; 
Te  maun  conceal  till  your  last  hour ; 

Indeed  will  I,  quo'  Findlay  1 
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CXIV. 


WHAT  CAN  A  YOUNG  LASSIE. 
Tone — **  What  can  a  young  lattie  do  toC  on  autd 


t» 


man, 

[In  the  old  ttniia,  which  partly  •aggatted  thit  ■ong,  Um 
Ii0n>ine  threnient  only  to  adorn  her  huthand'g  browi: 
fin  rni  pntpoaes  a  ayatem  of  domestic  annoyaace  to  break 
aU  heart.] 

I. 

What  can  a  youDg  lassie,  what  shall  a  yoong 
lassie. 

What  can  a  young  lassie  do  wi'  an  auld  man  T 
Bad  luck  on  the  pennie  that  tempted  my  minnie 

To  sell  her  poor  Jenny  for  siller  an'  Ian'  I 
Bad  luck  on  the  pennie  that  tempted  my  minnie 

To  sell  her  poor  Jenny  for  siller  an'  Ian'  I 

II. 

He's  always  compleenin'  frae  momin'  to  e'enin', 
He  hosts  and  he  hirples  the  weary  day  lang ; 

He's  doyl't  and  he's  dozin',  his  bluid  it  is  frozen, 
0,  dreary's  the  night  wi'  a  crazy  auld  man  I 

He's  doyl't  and  he's  dozin',  his  bluid  it  is  frozen, 
0,  dreary's  the  night  wi'  a  crazy  auld  man ! 

III. 

He  hums  and  he  hankers,  he  f^ets  and  he 
cankers, 

I  never  can  please  him,  do  a*  that  I  can ; 
He's  peevish  and  jealous  of  a'  the  young  fellows : 

0,  dool  on  the  day  I  met  wi'  an  auld  man  I 
He's  peevish  and  jealous  of  a'  the  young  fellows: 

0,  dool  on  the  day  I  met  wi'  an  auld  man  \ 

IV. 

My  auld  auntie  Katie  upon  me  takes  pity, 
I'll  do  my  endeavour  to  follow  her  plan ; 
ril  cross  him,  and  wrack  him,  until  I  heart- 
break him, 
4nd  then  his  auld  brass  will  buy  me  a  new 
pan. 
m  cross  him,  and  wrack  him,  until  I  heart- 
break him, 
And  then  his  auld  brass  will  buy  me  a  new 
pan. 


OXV. 

THE  BONNIE  WEE  THING.     . 

*     Tune—**  Bonnie  wee  ihing.*^ 

["Corapoaed,"  aays  the  poet,  **  on  my  Uttle  idol,  the 
eharming,  lovely  Davies."] 

I. 
BoNioi  wee  thing,  cannie  wee  thing. 

Lovely  wee  thing,  wert  thou  mine, 
I  wad  wear  thee  in  my  bosom, 

Lest  my  jewel  I  should  tine. 
Wishfully  I  look  and  languish 

In  that  bonnie  face  o'  thine ; 
And  my  heart  it  stounds  wi'  angoishy 

Lest  my  wee  thing  be  na  mine. 

II. 
Wit,  and  grace,  and  love,  and  beauty 

In  ae  constellation  shine ; 
To  adore  thee  is  my  duty. 

Goddess  o'  this  soul  o'  mine ! 
Bonnie  wee  thing,  cannie  wee  thing. 

Lovely  wee  thing,  wcrt  thou  mine, 
I  wad  wear  thee  in  my  bosom. 

Lest  my  jewel  I  should  tine  I 


CXVI. 

THE   TITHER   MORN. 

To  a  Highland  Air. 

[*'  The  tnne  of  this  song,**  tnys  Bums.  "  is  originally 
from  the  Highlnnds.  I  have  heimi  a  Gaelic  aong  to  it, 
which  was  not  iiy  nny  means  n  l.-idy**  amig.**  "It  oc- 
cars,"  snysi^ir  Hnrria  Nicolns,  *>  in  the  Museum,  witbonl 
the  name  of  Bums.**  It  wiis  sent  in  ihe  poet*s  own  hand* 
writing  to  Johnson,  and  is  believed  to  be  his  compoaitiOA.] 

I. 

The  tither  mom. 

When  I  forlorn, 
Aneath  an  oak  sat  moaning, 

I  did  na  trow 

I'd  see  my  Jo, 
Beside  me,  gain  the  gloaming. 

But  he  sae  trig. 

Lap  o'er  the  rig. 
And  dawtingly  did  cheer  me, 

When  I,  what  reek. 

Did  least  ezpec'. 
To  see  my  lad  so  near  me. 
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If. 

HU  bonnet  he, 

A  thought  igee, 
Cock'd  spnish  when  first  he  clasp'd  me ; 

And  I,  I  wat, 

Wi'  fainnees  grat, 
While  in  his  grips  he  preis'd  me. 

Deil  tak*  the  war! 

I  late  and  air 
Ilae  wish'd  since  Jock  departed ; 

Bnt  now  as  glad 

Fm  wi'  mj  lad, 
As  short  sjne  broken-hearted. 

II. 

Fn'  aft  at  e'en 

Wi'  dancing  keen. 
When  a'  were  blythe  and  merry, 

I  car'd  na  bj, 

8ae  sad  was  I 
In  absence  o'  my  dearie. 

Bnt  praise  be  blest. 

My  mind's  at  rest, 
I'm  happy  wi*  my  Johnny : 

At  kirk  and  fair, 

I'se  ay  be  there| 
And  be  as  canty's  ony. 


cxvn. 

A£  FOND  KISS. 
Tune—"  R9ry  DaW»  PoH,*' 

(Beli«T«d  to  relate  to  the  pnet*a  parting  with  Clarinda. 
^Theee  ezquieitely  aflectinf  Btnnzae,"  uy  ■  Scott,  *<  eoa- 
lun  the  esMnee  of  a  thuuiund  love-talee.'*  Thejr  are  tit 
tti«  Moeeam.] 

I. 

As  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever ; 
Ae  fareweel,  and  then  for  ever  t 
Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  Til  pledge  thee. 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage  thee. 
Who  shall  say  that  fortune  gprieves  him 
While  the  star  of  hope  she  leaves  him  T 
Me,  nae  cheerfu'  twinkle  lights  me ; 
Dark  despair  around  benights  me. 

II. 

m  ne'er  blame  my  partial  fancy, 
Naething  could  resist  my  Nancy ; 
Bnt  to  see  her,  was  to  love  her ; 
Lore  bat  her,  and  love  for  ever. — 


Had  we  never  lov'd  sae  kindly. 
Had  we  never  lov'd  sae  blindly, 
Never  mot — or  never  parted, 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken  hearted. 

III. 

Fare  thee  weel,  thou  first  and  fairest ! 
Fare  thee  weel,  thou  best  and  dearest  I 
Thine  be  ilka  joy  and  treasure. 
Peace,  enjoyment,  love,  and  pleasure! 
Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever ; 
Ae  farewell,  alas  I  for  ever ! 
Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I'll  pledge  thee. 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage  thee  1 


CXVIII. 

LOVELY  DAVIES. 

Tune— "ifutifiitr." 

[Written  for  the  MaMom,  in  honour  of  the  wifty,  the 
handeome,  the  lovely,  and  anfortunate  Misa  Duvies  i 

I. 

0  HOW  shall  I,  unskilfu',  try 

The  poet's  occupation. 
The  tunefu'  powers,  in  happy  hours, 

That  whispers  inspiration  ? 
Even  they  maun  dare  an  effort  mair, 

Than  aught  they  ever  gave  us. 
Or  they  rehearse,  in  equal  verse. 

The  charms  o'  lovely  Davies. 
Each  eye  it  cheers,  when  she  appears. 

Like  Phoebus  in  the  morning, 
When  past  the  shower,  and  ev'ry  flower 

The  garden  is  adorning. 
As  the  wretch  looks  o'er  Siberia's  shore. 

When  winter-bound  the  wave  is ; 
Sae  droops  our  heart  when  we  maun  part 

Frae  charming  lovely  Davies. 

II. 

Her  smile's  a  gift,  ftxi%  'boon  the  lift. 

That  maks  us  mair  than  princes ; 
A  scepter'd  hand,  a  king's  command. 

Is  in  her  darting  glances : 
The  man  in  arms,  'gainst  female  charms, 

Even  he  her  willing  slave  is ; 
He  hugs  his  chain,  and  owns  the  reign 

Of  conquering,  lovely  Davies. 
My  muse  to  dream  of  such  a  theme. 

Her  feeble  pow'rs  surrender: 
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The  eagle's  gaze  alone  surreys 
The  sun's  meridian  splendour: 

I  wad  in  Tain  essaj  the  strain, 
The  deed  too  daring  braTe  is  t 

m  drap  tlie  lyre,  and  mute  admire 
The  charms  o'  lovely  Davies. 


CXIX. 

THE  WEARY  PUND   0*   TOW. 

Tune — '*  Th§  weary  Fund  o*  Tow," 

["Thb  •ong,"  nyt  Sir  Harrii  Nienlai,  «ii  in  the 
Musical  Muveum;  but  it  is  not  attributed  to  Burni.  Mr. 
Allan  Cunnii^hain  does  not  state  upon  what  authority  he 
has  assigned  it  to  Burns.**  The  critical  knight  might 
hare,  if  be  had  pleased,  stated  similar  objections  to  many 
songs  which  he  took  without  scruple  from  my  edition, 
wnere  they  were  claimed  for  Burns,  for  the  first  time, 
and  on  good  authority.  I,  however,  as  it  happens,  did 
mot  cbiim  the  song  wholly  for  the  poet:  I  said  "the 
idea  of  the  song  is  old,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  words.*' 
It  was  sent  by  Bums  to  the  Museum,  and  in  his  own  knad* 
Writing.] 

I. 
The  weary  pund,  the  weary  pund. 

The  weary  pund  o'  tow : 
I  think  my  wife  will  end  her  life 

Before  she  spin  her  tow. 
I  bought  my  wife  a  stane  o*  lint 

As  gude  as  e*er  did  grow ; 
And  a*  that  she  has  made  o'  that, 

Is  ae  poor  pund  o'  tow. 

II. 
There  sat  a  bottle  in  a  bole, 

Beyont  the  ingle  low, 
And  ay  she  took  the  tither  souk. 

To  drouk  the  stowrie  tow. 

III. 
Quoth  I,  for  shame,  ye  dirty  dame, . 

Gae  spin  your  tap  o'  tow ! 
She  took  the  rock,  and  wi*  a  knock 

She  brak  it  o*er  my  pow. 

IV. 

At  last  her  feet — I  sang  to  see't — 
Gaed  foremost  o'er  the  knowe ; 
And  or  I  wad  anither  jad, 
rU  wallop  in  a  tow. 

The  weary  pund,  the  weary  pund. 

The  weary  pund  o'  tow  I 
I  think  my  wife  will  end  her  life 
Before  she  spin  her  tow. 


OXX. 

NAEBODT. 
Tone— «  A  ae6oi/y. 


t> 


IBnms  had  built  his  house  at  Ell  island,  sowed  his  inl 
crop,  the  woman  he  loved  was  at  his  side,  amt  hope  was 
high;  no  wonder  that  he  indulged  in  this  inrtepeadel 
■tnia.] 


I  HAB  a  wife  o'  my  ain — 

I'll  partake  wi'  naebody ; 
m  tak  cuckold  f^ae  nane, 

m  gie  cuckold  to  naebody. 
I  hae  a  penny  to  spend. 

There— thanks  to  naebody  ; 
I  hae  naething  to  lend, 

m  borrow  frae  naebody. 

II. 
I  am  naebody's  lord — 

111  be  slaTC  to  naebody ; 
I  hae  a  guid  braid  sword, 

m  tak  dunts  Arae  naebody. 
m  be  merry  and  free, 

I'll  be  sad  for  naebody ; 
Naebody  cares  for  me, 

ni  care  for  naebody. 


OXXI. 

0,  FOR  ANE-AND-TWENTY,   TAMI 
Tune—"  The  MoutUeworL" 

[In  his  memoranda  on  this  song  in  the  Mnsenm,  Bnrat 
says  simply,  **  This  soQg  is  nune."  The  air  for  a  eentur> 
before  had  to  bear  the  burthen  of  very  ordinary  words.] 

0  H  O  B  U  S. 

An  0,  for  ane-and-twenty,  Tarn, 

An'  hey,  sweet  ane-and-twenty.  Tarn, 

m  learn  my  kin  a  rattlin'  sang. 
An  I  saw  ane-and-twenty.  Tarn. 

I. 
Thbt  snool  me  sair,  and  hand  me  down. 

And  gar  me  look  like  bluntie.  Tarn  t 
But  three  short  years  will  soon  wheel  roan'— 

And  then  comes  ane- and -twenty,  Tam. 

II. 
A  gleib  o'  Ian',  a  claut  o'  gear, 

Was  left  me  by  my  auntie,  Tam  , 
At  kith  or  kin  I  need  na  spier. 

An  I  saw  ane-and-twenty,  Ti 
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III. 

fhej^  hae  me  wed  a  wemlUiy  eoof^ 

Tho'  I  mjael'  hae  plenty,  Tarn ; 
Bat  hear'st  thoo,  laddie — there's  my  loof — 
Fm  thine  at  ane-and-twenty,  Tam. 
An  O,  for  ane-and-twenty,  Tam  I 

An  hey,  sweet  ane-and-twenty,  Tam  I 
ril  learn  my  kin  a  rattlin'  sang. 
An  I  saw  ane-and-twenty,  Tam. 


cxxn. 

0  KENMURFS  ON  AND  AWA. 

Tone— '<  0  Kenmur^t  on  and  awa,  WtUie,** 

[The  Mcond  and  third,  and  conclading  ▼eraes  of  thit 
Jaeobita  strain,  wera  writtan  by  Boma :  tha  whola  waa 
aaat  in  his  own  handwriting  to  tha  MaMam.] 

I. 

O  KsNMXTKi's  on  and  awa,  Willie  I 

O  Kenmure's  on  and  awa  1 
And  Kenmare*s  lord's  the  braTest  lord, 

That  eyer  Galloway  saw. 

II. 
Success  to  Kenmnre's  band,  Willie  t 

Success  to  Kenmure's  band  ; 
There's  no  a  heart  that  fears  a  Whig, 

Timt  rides  by  Kenmure's  hand. 

III. 

Here's  Kenmure's  health  in  wine,  Willie  I 
Here's  Kenmure's  health  in  wine  ; 

There  ne'er  was  a  coward  o'  Kenmure's  blude, 
Nor  yet  o'  Gordon's  line. 

IV, 

0  Kenmure's  lads  are  men,  Willie  I 

0  Kenmure's  lads  are  men ; 
Their  hearts  and  swords  are  metal  true — 

And  that  their  faes  shall  ken. 

V. 

They'll  live  or  die  wi'  fame,  Willie  I 

They'll  live  or  die  wi'  fame  ; 
But  soon  wi'  sounding  yictorie, 

May  Kenmure's  lord  come  hame. 

VI. 

Here's  him  that's  far  awa,  Willie, 

Here's  him  that's  far  awa ; 
Kud  here's  the  flower  that  I  love  best — 

The  rose  that's  like  the  snaw  1 


cxxm. 

MT  COLLIER  LADDIE. 

Tune— *<  The  Collier  Laddu," 

[The  Collier  Laddie  waa  eomraanicatad  by  Bama,  and 
in  his  handMrriting,  to  tha  M uMum :  it  is  chiafly  hji  o  wi 
eompoaitioa,  though  ooloarad  by  an  older  strain.] 

I. 
Whiui  live  ye,  my  bonnie  lass  T 

An'  tell  me  what  they  ca'  ye ; 
My  name,  she  says,  is  Mistress  Jean, 

And  I  follow  the  Collier  Laddie. 
My  name  she  says,  is  Mistress  Jean. 

And  I  follow  the  ColUer  Laddie. 

II. 
See  you  not  yon  hills  and  dales. 

The  sun  shines  on  aae  brawlie  I 
They  a'  are  mine,  and  they  shall  be  thine, 

Gin  ye'll  leave  your  Cpllier  Laddie. 
They  a'  are  mine,  and  they  shall  be  thine, 

Gin  ye'll  leave  yonr  Collier  Laddie. 

III. 
Te  shall  gang  in  gay  attire, 

Weel  buskit  up  sae  gaudy ; 
And  ane  to  wait  on  every  hand. 

Gin  ye'll  leave  your  Collier  Laddie. 
And  ane  to  wait  on  every  hand, 

Gin  ye'll  leave  your  Collier  Laddie. 

■      IV. 

Tho'  ye  had  a*  the  sun  shines  on, 
And  the  earth  conceals  sae  lowly ; 

I  wad  turn  my  back  on  you  and  it  a'. 
And  embrace  my  Collier  Laddie. 

I  wad  turn  my  back  on  you  and  it  a'. 
And  embrace  my  Collier  Laddie. 

V. 

I  can  win  my  five  pennies  a  day, 
And  spen't  at  night  tn*  brawlie ; 

And  make  my  bed  in  the  Collier's  neuk. 
And  lie  down  wi'  my  Collier  Laddie. 

And  make  my  bed  in  the  Collier's  neuk, 
And  lie  down  wi'  my  Collier  Laddie. 

VI. 

Luve  for  luve  is  the  bargain  for  me, 
Tho'  the  wee  cot-house  should  hand  me ; 

And  the  world  before  me  to  win  my  bread, 
And  fair  fa'  my  Collier  Laddie. 

And  the  world  before  me  to  win  my  bread. 
And  fair  fa'  my  Collier  Laddie. 
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cxxrv. 

NITnSDALE'S  WELCOME  HAMK 

[These  verses  were  written  by  Bams  for  tlie  Mtueam: 
the  Maxwells  of  Terreagles  are  the  Uoeal  deeeendiuite 
of  the  Earls  of  Nithsdale.] 

I. 

Tri  noble  Maxwells  and  their  powers 

Are  coming  o'er  the  border, 
And  they'll  gae  bigg  Terreagle*8  towers, 

An'  set  them  a'  in  order. 
And  they  declare  Terreagles  fair, 

For  their  abode  they  chase  it ; 
There's  no  a  heart  in  a'  the  land, 

But's  lighter  at  the  news  o't. 

ii« 

Tho'  stars  in  skies  may  disappear. 

And  angry  tempests  gather ; 
The  happy  hour  may  soon  be  near 

That  brings  us  pleasant  weather : 
The  weary  night  o'  care  and  grief 

May  hae  a  joyful  morrow ; 
So  dawning  day  has  brought  relief — 

•Fareweel  our  night  o*  sorrow  I 


OXXV. 

AS    I    WAS    A-WAND'RING. 
Tune—*'  Rinn  Meudial  mo  Mhealladh,** 

[The  original  song  in  the  Gaelic  langnage  was  trana- 
lited  for  Bams  by  an  Inveraess-shire  lady;  he  turned  it 
Into  verse,  and  sent  it  to  the  Muaeum.l 

I. 

As  I  was  a-wand'ring  ae  midsummer  e'enin'. 

The  pipers  and  youngsters  were  making  their 
game; 
Amang  them  I  spied  my  faithless  fause  loTer, 

Which  bled  a'  the  wound  o'  my  dolour  again. 
Weel,  since  he  has  left  me,  may  pleasure  gae  wi' 
him; 

I  may  be  distress' d,  but  I  winna  complain ; 
I  flatter  my  fancy  I  may  get  anither, 

My  heart  it  shall  never  be  broken  for  ane. 

II. 

I  could  na  get  sleeping  till  dawin  for  greetin', 
The  tears  trickled  down  like  the  hail  and  the 
rain: 

Had  I  na  got  greeUn',  my  heart  wad  a  broken. 
For,  oh  I  luTe  forsaken's  a  tormenting  pain. 


III. 

Although  he  has  left  me  for  greed  o'  the  siUir, 

I  dinna  envy  him  the  gains  he  can  win ; 
I  rather  wad  bear  a'  the  lade  o'  my  sorrow 

Than  ever  hae  acted  sae  faithless  to  Ida. 
Weel,  since  he  has  left  me,  may  pleasure  gao 
wi'  him, 

I  may  be  distress'd,  but  I  winna  cooiplaia; 
I  flatter  my  fancy  I  may  g^t  anither. 

My  heart  it  shall  never  be  b/oken  for  ano. 


OXXVI. 

BESS  AND  HER  SPINNING-WHEEL. 

Tune— *<  The  tweet  Utt  that  lo'et  fne." 

[There  are  aeveral  variations  of  ftUa  song,  but  &•; 
neither  affect  the  sentiment,  nor  aflbrd  matter  for  qnota 
tion.] 

I. 

0  LBsn  me  on  my  spinning-wheel, 
0  leeze  me  on  the  rock  and  reel ; 
Frae  tap  to  tae  that  deeds  me  bien. 
And  haps  me  fiel  and  warm  at  e'en ! 
I'll  set  me  down  and  sing  and  spin. 
While  laigh  descends  the  simmer  sun. 
Blest  wi'  content,  and  milk  and  meal — 
0  leeie  me  on  my  spinning-wheel! 

II. 

On  ilka  hand  the  bumios  trot, 
And  meet  below  my  theekit  oot ; 
The  scented  birk  and  hawthorn  white. 
Across  the  pool  their  arms  unite. 
Alike  to  screen  the  birdie's  nest, 
And  little  fishes'  caller  rest : 
The  sun  blinks  kindly  in  the  biel'. 
Where  blithe  I  turn  my  spinning-wheeL 

III. 

On  lofty  aiks  the  cushats  wail. 
And  Echo  cons  the  doolfu'  tale ; 
The  lintwhites  in  the  hasel  braes. 
Delighted,  rival  ither's  lays : 
The  craik  amang  the  clover  hay, 
The  paitrick  whirrin  o'er  the  ley. 
The  swallow  jinkin  round  my  shiel. 
Amuse  me  at  my  spinning-wheeL 

IV. 

Wi*  sma'  to  sell,  and  less  to  buy, 
Aboon  distress,  below  envy, 


• 
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0  wha  wad  leaTe  this  humble  state, 

V. 

For  a'  the  pride  of  a'  the  great  T 

The  hawthorn  I  will  pu' 

Amid  their  flaring,  idle  toji. 

Wi'  its  locks  o'  siller  gray, 

Amid  their  cumbrooB,  dinsome  joys, 

Where,  like  an  aged  man. 

Can  thej  the  peace  and  pleasure  feel 

It  stands  at  break  of  day. 

Of  Bessy  at  her  spinning-wheel  T 

But  the  songster's  nest  within  the  buih 

I  winna  tak  away — 

And  a'  to  be  a  posie 

OXXVII. 

To  my  ain  dear  May. 

0  LUVE  WILL  VENTURE  IN. 

VI. 

Tune—"  The  Pone,** 

The  woodbine  I  will  pu' 

When  the  e'ening  star  is  near, 

[«Tbe  Pode  U  my  compodtion,'*  mj»  Barni,  in  a  let- 

And the  diamond  drops  o'  dew 

ter  lo  Tliominn.    **  The  air  was  taken  down  from  Mrs. 

^%%        w     «          e                   a                                a 

Baras's  roiee.*'    It  was  first  printed  in  Uie  Mnseom.] 

Shall  be  her  e  en  sae  clear ; 

The  yiolet's  for  modesty. 

I. 

Which  weel  she  fa's  to  wear, 

0  LUYi  will  yenture  in 

And  a*  to  be  a  posie 

Where  it  dauma  weel  be  seen ; 

To  my  ain  dear  May. 

0  luTe  will  Tenture  in 

. 

Where  wisdom  ance  has  been. 

VII. 

But  I  will  down  yon  riyer  roye, 

ril  tie  the  posie  round. 

Among  the  wood  sae  green — 

Wi'  the  silken  band  o'  luve. 

And  a'  to  pu'  a  posie 

And  I'll  place  it  in  her  breast, 

To  my  ain  dear  May. 

And  I'll  swear  by  a'  above. 

That  to  my  latest  draught  of  life 

II. 

The  band  shall  ne'er  remove. 

The  primrose  I  will  pu*, 

And  this  will  be  a  posie 

The  firstling  o'  the  year, 

To  my  ain  dear  May. 

And  I  will  pu'  the  pink, 

The  emblem  o'  my  dear, 
For  she*8  the  pink  o'  womankind. 

And  blooms  without  a  peer — 

CXXVill. 

And  a'  to  be  a  posie 

To  my  ain  dear  May. 

COUNTRY  LASSIE. 

III. 

Tune—"  The  Country  Lass,** 

ni  pu'  the  budding  rose, 

[A  maoQacript  copy  before  me,  in  the  poet*s  handwri* 

When  Phoebus  peeps  in  yiew, 

tii^,  presents  two  or  three  immaterial  variations  of  this 

For  it's  like  a  baumy  kiss 

dramatic  song.] 

(y  her  sweet  bonnie  mou' ; 

I. 

The  hyacinth's  for  constancy, 

In  simmer,  when  the  hay  was  mawn. 

Wi'  its  unchanging  blue— 

And  com  wav'd  g^en  in  ilka  field, 

And  a'  to  be  a  posie 

While  claver  blooms  white  o'er  the  lea, 

To  my  ain  dear  May. 

And  roses  blaw  in  ilka  bield ; 

Blithe  Bessie  in  the  milking  shiel. 

IV. 

Says — I'll  be  wed,  come  o't  what  will ; 

The  lily  it  is  pure, 

Out  spak  a  dame  in  wrinkled  eild — 

And  the  lily  it  is  fair. 

0'  cuid  adyisement  comes  nae  HI 

And  in  her  loyely  bosom 

^7 

I'll  place  the  lily  there ; 

II. 

The  daisy's  for  simplicity. 

It's  ye  hae  wooers  mony  ane. 

And  unaffected  air — 

And,  lassie,  ye're  but  young  ye  ken; 

And  a'  to  be  a  posie 

Then  wait  a  wee,  and  cannie  wale. 

To  my  ain  dear  May. 

A  routhie  butt,  a  routhie  ben : 
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There's  Johnie  o'  the  Buskie-glen, 
Fu'  is  his  bam,  fu*  is  his  byre ; 

Tak  this  frae  me,  my  bonnie  hen, 
It*8  plenty  beets  the  luver's  fire. 

in. 

For  Johnie  o'  the  Buskie-glen, 

I  dinna  care  a  single  file ; 
He  lo'es  sae  weel  his  craps  and  kye. 

He  has  nao  lave  to  spare  for  me : 
But  blithers  the  blink  o'  Robie*s  e'e. 

And  weel  I  wat  he  lo*es  me  dear : 
Ae  blink  o'  him  I  wad  nae  gie 

For  Buskie-glen  and  a'  his  gear. 

IV. 

0  thoughtless  lassie,  life's  a  faught ; 

The  canniest  gate,  -the  strife  is  sair ; 
But  ay  fu'  han*t  is  fcchtin  best, 

An  hungry  care's  an  unco  care: 
But  some  will  spend,  and  some  will  spare, 

An'  wilfu'  folk  maun  hae  their  will ; 
Syne  as  ye  brew,  my  maiden  fair, 

Keep  mind  that  ye  maun  drink  the  yill. 

V. 

0,  gear  will  buy  me  rigs  o'  land. 

And  gear  will  buy  me  sheep  and  kye ; 
But  the  tender  heart  o'  leesome  luve, 

The  gowd  and  siller  canna  buy ; 
We  may  be  poor — Robie  and  I, 

Light  is  the  burden  luve  lays  on ; 
Content  and  luve  brings  peace  and  joy — 

What  mair  hae  queens  upon  a  throne  ? 


GXXIX. 

FAIR    ELIZA. 
A  OaeUe  Air. 

[The  name  of  the  heroine  of  this  song  wai  at  first  Ra- 
bina :  but  Johnson,  the  publisher,  alarmed  at  adraitting 
■omething  new  into  verse,  caused  Eliza  to  be  substituted ; 
which  was  a  positive  fraud;  foi  Rabina  was  a  real  lady, 
end  a  loveljr  one,  and  Eliza  one  of  air.] 

I. 
TuBN  again,  thou  fair  Eliza, 

Ae  kind  blink  before  we  part, 
Rue  on  thy  despairing  lover ! 

Canst  thou  bseak  his  faithfu'  heart  ? 
Turn  again,  thou  fair  Eliza ; 

If  to  love  thy  heart  denies. 
For  pity  hide  the  cruel  sentence 

Under  friendship's  kind  disgoise  I 


II. 

Thee,  dear  maid,  hae  I  offended  T  m 

The  offence  is  loving  thee : 
Canst  thou  wreck  his  peace  for  erer, 

Wha  for  time  wad  gladly  diet 
While  the  life  beats  in  my  bosom. 

Thou  Shalt  mix  in  ilka  throe ; 
Turn  again,  thou  lovely  maiden. 

Ae  sweet  smile  on  me  bestow. 

III. 

Not  the  bee  npon  the  blossom. 

In  the  pride  o'  sunny  noon ; 
Not  the  little  sporting  fairy. 

All  beneath  the  simmer  moon ; 
Not  the  poet,  in  the  moment 

Fancy  lightens  in  his  e'e. 
Kens  the  pleasure,  feels  the  rapturey 

That  thy  presence  gies  to  me. 


OXXX. 

T£  JACOBITES  BT  NAME. 
Tune—"  Te  Jaeobiiet  by  name/* 

[<*  Ye  Jacobites  by  name,**  appeared  for  the  ftnt 
ia the  Museum:  itwaaaentinthehandwritiiigfrf' 

I. 

Ti  Jacobites  by  name,  give  an  ear,  give 
Ye  Jacobites  by  name,  give  an  ear ; 
Ye  Jacobites  by  name. 
Tour  fautes  I  will  proclaim. 
Your  doctrines  I  maun  blame  • 
Tou  shall  hear. 


II. 
What  is  right,  and  what  is  wra^g,  by  th«  law,  bj 
the  law  ? 
What  is  right  and  what  is  wr^ng,  by  the  law  T 
What  is  right  and  what  is  wrang  T 
A  short  sword,  and  a  lanjr, 
A  weak  arm,  and  a  Strang 
For  to  draw. 

III.  y 

What  makes  heroic  strife,  fam'd  afar,  fam'd. 
afar? 
What  makes  heroic  strife,  fam'd  afar  ? 
What  makes  heroic  strife  T 
To  whet  th'  assassin's  knife. 
Or  hunt  a  parent's  life 
Wi'  bluidie  war. 
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IT. 

Then  let  your  sebemes  alone,  in  the  state,  in 
the  state ; 
Then  let  jour  schemes  alone  in  the  state ; 
Then  let  your  schemes  alone, 
Adore  the  rising  sun, 
And  lesTC  a  man  undone 
To  his  fate. 


OXXXI. 
THE  BANKS  OF  DOON. 

[PIBST  TIBSIOV.] 

[.\b  Ay*  «hir«  lof  end  nyt  the  heroine  of  thii  afleettog 
rfODf  wmt  Mtn  Kennedy,  of  Dalgarrock,  a  young  crea- 
tare,  b«oitifal  nnd  aecompliahed,  who  fell  a  victim  to 
Mr  lore  Cor  her  kintman,  McDoual,  of  Logan.l 

X. 

Yb  flowery  banks  o'  bonnie  Doon, 

How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fair ; 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds. 

And  I  sae  fu*  o'  care  I 

II. 

Thonll  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bird, 

That  sings  upon  the  bough ; 
Thou  minds  me  o*  the  happy  days 

When  my  fause  lore  was  true. 

III. 

Thoull  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bird. 

That  sings  beside  thy  mate ; 
For  sae  I  sat,  and  sae  I  sang, 

And  wist  na  o'  my  fate. 

IV. 

Aft  hae  I  rov'd  by  bonide  Doon, 

To  see  the  woodbine  twine. 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o*  its  love ; 

And  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 

V. 

Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose, 

Frae  aff  its  thorny  tree ; 
And  my  fause  lurer  staw  the  rose. 

But  left  the  thorn  wi*  me. 


oxxxn. 

THE   BANKS  0'  DOON. 

[SBOOND  YBBSION.] 

Tvaie-^*'Caledonian  Bunft  DeUght,** 

[Bnnia  injured  ■omawhat  the  aimplicity  of  the  aong  hy 
adapting  it  to  a  new  air,  accidentally  compoied  by  aa 
amateur  who  waa  directed,  if  he  desired  to  create  a  Scot- 
tish air,  to  keep  his  fingers  to  the  black  keys  of  the  liarp- 
aichord  and  preserve  rhythm.] 

I. 
Yb  banks  and  braes  o'  bourne  Doon, 

How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fresh  and  fair ; 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds. 

And  I  sae  weary,  f  u'  o*  care  I 
Thou*lt  break  my  heart,  thou  warbling  bird. 

That  wantons  thro*  the  flowering  thorn : 
Thou  minds  me  o*  departed  joys. 

Departed — never  to  return  I 

II. 

Aft  hae  I  rov'd  by  bonnie  Doon, 

To  see  the  rose  and  woodbine  twine ; 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  luve. 

And  fondly  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 
Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose, 

Fu*  sweet  upon  its  thorny  tree ; 
And  my  fause  luver  stole  my  rose. 

But,  ah  I  he  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 


oxxxn. 

WILLIE   WA8TLE. 
Tune— **7%«  eight  mm  of  Moidart, 


»f 


[The  person  who  is  raised  to  the  disagreeable  elevetioa 
of  heroine  of  this  song,  was,  it  is  said,  a  farmer's  wife  of 
the  old  school  of  domestic  care  and  uncleanness,  whe 
lived  nigh  the  poet,  at  Ellisland.] 

I. 

WiLLiB  Wastle  dwelt  on  Tweed, 
The  spot  they  oalVd  it  Linkum-doddie, 

Willie  was  a  wabster  guid, 

Cou'd  stown  a  clue  wi'  onie  bodie ; 

He  had  a  wife  was  dour  and  din, 

0  Tinkler  Madgie  was  her  mither ; 
Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 

1  wad  nae  gie  a  button  for  her. 

II. 
She  has  an  e'e — she  has  but  ane, 
The  oat  has  twa  the  Tery  ooloor : 


17 
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Fire  rasty  teeth,  forbye  a  stump, 

We'll  sew  a  green  ribbon 

A  olapper-tongue  wad  deaTe  a  miller : 

Round  about  his  hat. 

A  whiskin'  beard  about  her  mou', 

And  that  will  let  them  ken 

Her  nose  and  chin  they  threaten  ither— 

He's  to  marry  yet. 

Sio  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 

I  wad  nae  gie  a  button  for  her. 

III. 

Lady  Mary  Ann 

III. 

Was  a  flower  i'  the  dew, 

She's  bow  hough'd,  she's  hem  shinn'd, 

Sweet  was  its  smell. 

A  limpin'  leg.  a  hand-breed  shorter ; 

And  bonnie  was  its  hue ; 

8he*8  twisted  right,  she's  twisted  left, 

And  the  langer  it  blossom'd 

To  balance  fair  in  ilka  quarter : 

The  sweeter  it  grew ; 

She  has  a  hump  upon  her  breast, 

For  the  lily  in  the  bud 

The  twin  o'  that  upon  her  shouther-^ 
Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 
I  wad  nae  gie  a  button  for  her. 

IV.       '  • 

Auld  baudrans  by  the  ingle  sits. 

An'  wi'  her  loof  her  face  a-waahin' ; 
But  Willie's  wife  is  nae  sae  trig. 

She  dights  her  grunxie  wi'  a  hushion. 
Her  walie  nicTes  like  midden-creels. 

Her  face  wad  fyle  the  Logan-Water— 
Sic  a  wife  as  WilUe  had, 

I  wad  nae  gie  a  button  for  her. 


OXXXIV. 

LADY    MARY   ANN. 

Tune—**  Craifftown'g  grotoing," 

[The  poet  lent  this  sung  to  the  Mumqiii,  in  hii  own 
handwritii^ :  yet  part  of  it  is  believed  to  be  old ;  how 
much  cannot  be  well  known,  with  each  skill  has  he  made 
kis  interpolations  and  changes.] 

I. 

0,  Ladt  Mary  Ann 

Looks  o'er  the  castle  wa'. 
She  saw  three  bonnie  boys 

Playing  at  the  ba' ; 
The  youngest  he  was 

The  flower  amang  them  a' — 
My  bonnie  laddie's  young 

But  he's  growin'  yet. 

11. 

0  father!  0  father! 

An'  ye  think  it  fit, 
We'll  send  him  a  year 

To  the  college  yet: 


Will  be  bonnier  yet. 

IV. 

Young  Charlie  Cochran 

Was  the  sprout  of  an  aik ; 
Bonnie  and  bloomin' 

And  straught  was  its  make : 
The  sun  took  delight 

To  shine  for  its  suke. 
And  it  will  be  the  brag 

O'  the  forest  yet. 


V. 

The  simmer  is  gane, 

When  the  leaves  they  were 
And  the  days  are  awa, 

That  we  hae  seen ; 
But  far  better  days 

I  trust  will  come  again. 
For  my  bonnie  laddie's  young, 

But  he's  growin'  yet. 


OXXXV. 

SUCH  A  PARCEL  OF  ROGUES  IN  A  NATION 
Tune. — ** A  parcel  of  rogtiet  in  a  nation,** 

[This  song  was  written  by  Bums  in  a  moment  of 
honest  indignation  at  the  northern  scoundrels  who  sold  to 
those  of  the  south  the  independence  of  Scotland,  at  the 
time  of  the  Union.] 

I. 

Fabewbbl  to  a'  our  Scottish  fame, 

Fareweel  our  ancient  glory, 
Fareweel  even  to  the  Scottish  name, 

Sae  fam'd  in  martial  story. 
Now  Sark  rins  o'er  the  Solway  saiida. 
And  Tweed  rins  to  the  ocean. 
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To  mark  where  England's  proyince  stands — 
Such  a  parcel  of  rogues  in  a  nation. 

II. 
What  force  or  guile  could  not  subdue, 

Thro'  many  warlike  ages, 
Is  wrought  BOW  by  a  coward  few 

For  hireling  traitor's  wages. 
The  English  steel  we  could  disdain ; 

Secure  in  Talour's  station ; 
But  English  gold  has  been  our  baa^— 

Such  a  parcel  of  rogues  in  a  nation. 

III. 
0  would,  or  I  had  seen  the  day 

That  treason  thus  could  sell  us. 
My  auld  gray  head  had  lien  in  clay, 

Wi'  Bruce  and  loyal  Wallace  t 
But  pith  and  power,  till  my  last  hour, 

I'll  mak'  this  declaration  ; 
We're  bought  and  sold  for  English  gold — 

Such  a  parcel  of  rogues  in  a  nation. 


OXXXVI. 

THE  CARLE  OF  KELLTBURN  BRAES. 

Tune — **  Kelly  bum  Braes.** 

[Of  this  wong  Mrs.  Barns  said  to  Cromekf  when  ranning 
ler  finger  oyer  the  long  list  of  lyrics  which  her  husband 
!iad  written  or  amended  for  the  Museom,  "Robert  gae 
Ibis  one  a  terrible  brashing.**  A  considerable  portion  of 
Ihe  old  still  remains.] 

I. 

Thibb  liTed  a  carle  on  Kellybum  braes, 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  gprows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 

And  he  had  a  wife  was  the  plague  o'  his  days ; 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in 
prime. 

II. 
Ai  day  as  the  carle  gaed  up  the  lang  glen, 

(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme). 
He  met  wi'  the  deyil ;  says,  **  How  doyow  fen?" 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  ne  is  in 
prime. 

III. 
'*  r  /e  got  a  bad  wife,  sir ;  that's  a'  my  complaint ; 

(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme). 
For,  saying  your  presence,  to  her  ye're  a  saint; 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in 
prime.' 


IT. 

**  It's  neither  your  stot  nor  your  staig  I  shall 
craye, 

(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme). 
But  gie  me  your  wife,  man,  for  her  I  must  haye, 

And  the  thyme  it  is  withei^d,  and  me  is  in 


prime. 


V. 


'*0  welcome,  most  kindly,"  the  blythe  carle 
said, 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 
'*  But  if  ye  can  match  her,  ye're  waor  nor  jt*T% 
ca'd. 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  me  is  in 
prime." 

VI. 

The  deyil  has  got  the  auld  wife  on  his  back ; 

(Hey,  and  the  rue  growf  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 
And,  like  a  poor  pedlar,  he's  carried  his  pack  ; 

And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  me  is  in 
prime. 

VII. 

He's  carried  her  hame  to  his  ain  hallan-door ; 

(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme). 
Syne  bade  her  gae  in,  for  a  b — h  and  a  w — e. 

And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  me  is  in 
prime. 

VIII. 

Then  straight  he  makes  fifty,  the  pick  o'  his 
band, 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme). 
Turn  out  on  her  guard  in  the  clap  of  a  hand ; 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  me  is  in 
prime. 

IX. 

The  carlin  gaed  thro'  them  like  ony  wud  bear, 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  gprows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 
Whate'er  she  gat  hands  on  cam  near  her  naa 
mair; 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  me  is  in 
prime. 

X. 

A  reekit  wee  devil  looks  over  the  wa' ; 

(Hey,  and  the  rue  gprows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 
**  0,  help,  master,  help,  or  Rhe'U  ruin  us  a'. 

And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  me  is  in 
prime." 

zi. 
The  devil  he  swore  by  the  edge  o*  his  knife, 
I      (Hey,  and  the  me  grows  bonnie  wi'  thymeX 
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He  pitied  the  man  that  was  tied  to  a  wife ; 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in 
prime. 

ZII. 

The  deyil  he  swqjpe  by  the  kirk  and  the  bell, 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 

He  was  not  in  wedlock,  thank  heav'n,  but  in  hell; 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in 
prime. 

ZIII. 

Then  Batan  has  trayelled  again  wi'  his  pack ; 

(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme). 
And  to  her  auld  husband  he's  carried  her  back : 

And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in 
prime. 

XIV. 

**  I  hae  been  a  devil'the  feck  o'  my  life ; 

(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme). 
But  ne'er  was  in  hell,  till  I  met  wi'  a  wife ; 

And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in 
prime." 


cxxxvn. 

JOCKEY'S  TA'EN  THE  PARTING  KISS. 

Tune — **  Jockey's  ta'en  the  parting  kist,** 

[Barm,  when  he  sent  this  song  ta  the  Muieum,  md 
aothing  of  its  origin:  and  he  is  silent  about  it  in  his 
■Mmoraada.] 

I. 
Jockbt's  ta'en  the  parting  kiss, 

O'er  the  mouotaius  he  is  gane ; 
And  with  him  is  a'  my  bliss, 

Nought  but  griefs  with  me  remain. 
Spare  my  luve,  ye  winds  that  blaw. 

Flashy  sleets  and  beating  rain ! 
Spare  my  luve,  thou  feathery  snaw. 

Drifting  o'er  the  frozen  plain. 

II. 
When  the  shades  of  evening  creep 

O'er  the  day's  fair,  gladsome  e'e, 
Sound  and  safely  may  he  sleep, 

Sweetly^ blithe  his  waukening  be! 
He  will  think  on  her  he  loves. 

Fondly  he'll  repeat  her  name  ; 
For  where'er  he  distant  roves. 

Jockey's  heart  is  still  at  hame. 


oxxxYin. 

LADT  ONLIE. 

Tune—"  The  RuffiarCt  BanL** 

[Commanicated  to  the  Museum  in  the  handwritbY  oi 
Buma :  part,  but  not  much,  is  believed  to  be  old.] 

I. 
A'  THi  lads  o'  Thornie-bank, 

When  they  gae  to  the  shore  o'  Bncky, 
They'll  step  in  an'  tak'  a  pint 
Wi'  Lady  Onlie,  honest  Lucky  ! 
Lady  Onlie,  honest  Lucky ! 

Brews  good  ale  at  shore  o'  Bucky ; 
I  wish  her  sale  for  her  gude  ale. 
The  best  on  a'  the  shore  o'  Bucky. 

II. 
Her  house  sao  bien,  her  curch  sae  clean, 

I  wat  she  is  a  dainty  chuoky ; 
And  cheerlie  blinks  the  ingle-gleed 
Of  Lady  Onlie,  honest  Lucky  I 
Lady  Onlie,  honest  Lucky, 

Brews  good  ale  at  shore  o'  Bncky 
I  wish  her  sale  for  her  gude  ale. 
The  best  on  a'  the  shore  o'  Bucky. 


CXXXIX. 

THE  CHEVALIER'S   LAMENT. 
Tune—"  Captain  O'Keanr 

["  Composed,"  says  Bums  to  M'Murdo,  **at  the  desire 
of  a  friend  who  had  an  equal  enthusiasm  for  the  air  and 
the  subject."  The  friend  alluded  to  is  supposed  to  be 
Robert  Cleghom :  he  loved  the  air  much,  and  he  was 
much  of  a  Jacobite.] 

I. 
Thi  small  birds  rejoice  in  the  green  leaves  re- 
turning. 
The  murmuring  streamlet  winds  clear  thro' 
the  vale ; 

The  hawthorn  trees  blow  in  the  dew  of  the 
morning. 
And  wild  scatter'd  cowslips  bedeck  the  green 
dale: 
But  what  can  give  pleasure,  or  what  can  seem 
.  fair. 
While  the  lingering  moments  are  number'd 
by  care  ? 
No  flow'rs  gaily  springing,  nor  birds  sweetly 
singing, 
Can  soothe  the  sad  bosom  of  joyless  despaii^ 
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rhe  deed  thftt  I  dared,  could  it  merit  their  malice, 
A  king  and  a  father  to  place  on  his  throne  f 
Hie  right  are  these  hills,  and  his  right  are  these 
Talleys, 
Where  the  wild  beasts  find  shelter,  bat  I  can 
find  none ; 
But  'tis  not  mj  sufferings  thns  wretched,  for- 
lorn; 
M7  brare  gallant  friends!   'tis  jova  rain  I 
moorn; 
Yonr  deeds  proved  so  loyal  in  hot-bloodj  trial — 
Alas !  I  can  make  70a  no  sweeter  return ! 


OXL. 

80Na  OF  DEATH. 
Air — "  Oran  an  Aaig,** 

["  I  hsTtt  )iist  finished  the  following  tong,"  nyt  Barm 
to  Mrs.  DonJop,  **  which  to  a  lady,  the  dawendant  of 
Wallace,  and  hereelf  the  mother  of  teveral  aoldiers, 
aeedt  neither  preface  nor  apology."] 

Se«M— A  field  of  battle.  Time  of  the  day,  evening.  The 
wounded  and  dying  of  the  victorioui  army  are  lappoeed 
to  ioio  in  the  following  aong : 

I. 
Fabbwkll,  thou  fair  day,  thou  green  earth,  and 
ye  skies. 
Now  gay  with  the  bright  setting  sun ; 
Farewell  Iotos  and  friendships,  ye  dear  tender 


Our  race  of  existence  is  run  ! 

II. 
Thou  grim  king  of  terrors,  thou  life's  gloomy 
foe! 
Oo  frighten  the  coward  and  slave ; 
Go,  teach  them  to  tremble,  fell  tyrant !  but  know. 
No  terrors  hast  thou  to  the  brave ! 

III. 
Thou  strik'st  the  dull  peasant — ^he  sinks  in  the 
dark. 
Nor  saves  e'en  the  wreck  of  a  name ; 
Thou  strik'st  the  young  hero — a  glorious  mark  I 
He  falls  in  the  blaze  of  his  fame ! 

I  v. 
In  the  field  of  proud  honour— our  swords  in  our 
hands, 
Our  king  and  our  country  to  save — 
While  rictory  shines  on  life's  last  ebbing  sands, 
Oh!  who  would  not  die  with  the  brave! 


OXU. 

FLOW  GENTLY,   SWEET  AFTON. 

Tune— "4/ltofi  Water.'* 

[The  icenee  on  Aflon  Water  are  beentiAil,  and  the 
poet  felt  them,  aa  well  aa  the  generoai  kindneea  Af  hit 
earliest  patroness,  Mrs.  General  Stewart,  of  Ailon-luJgey 
when  he  wrote  this  sweet  pastoral.] 

I. 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton !    among  thy  green 

braes. 
Flow  gently,  I'll  sing  thee  a  song  in  thy  praise ; 
My  Mary's  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream — 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her  dream. 

II. 
Thou  stock-dove,  whose  echo  resounds  thro'  the 

glen; 
Ye  wild  whistling  blackbirds  in  yon  thorny  den ; 
Thou  green-crested  lapwing,  thy  screaming  for- 


I  charge  you  disturb  not  my  slumbering  ftdr. 

III. 
How  lofty,  sweet  Afton !  thy  neighbouring  hills, 
Far  mark'd  with  the  courses  of  dear,  winding 

rills; 
There  daily  I  wander  as  noon  rises  high. 
My  flocks  and  my  Mary's  sweet  cot  in  my  eye. 

IV. 

How  pleasant  thy  banks  and  green  valleys  below, 
Where  wild  in   the  woodlands  the  primroses 

blow! 
There,  oft  as  mild  evening  weeps  over  the  lea, 
The  sweet-scented  birk  shades  my  Mary  and  me. 

V. 

Thy  crystal  stream,  Afton,  how  lovely  it  glides^ 
And  winds  by  the  cot  where  my  Mary  resides ; 
How  wanton  thy  waters  her  snowy  feet  lave. 
As  gathering  sweet  fiow'rets  she  stems  thy  clear 
wave. 

VI. 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton!   among  thy  grccm 

braes, 
Flow  gently,  sweet  river,  the  theme  of  my  lays  I 
My  Mary's  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream- 
Flow  gently,   sweet  Afton!    disturb    not  he? 

dream. 
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* 

III. 

THE  SMILING  SPRING. 

We'll  liye  a'  our  days. 

And  them  that  come  behin% 

Tun©—"  The  Bonnie  BeU,** 

Let  them  do  the  like, 

[*'  Bonnie  Bell,"  was  first  printed  in  the  Mntenm :  who 

And  spend  the  gear  they  win. 

the  heroine  wns  the  poet  hae  neglected  to  tell  ni,  and  it 

Hey,  ca'  thro',  ca'  thro'. 

!■  a  pitj.] 

For  we  hae  mickle  ado, 

I. 

Hey,  ca'  thro',  ca*  thro'. 

Th«  smiling  Spring  comes  in  rejoicing, 

For  we  hae  mickle  ado. 

And  surly  Winter  grimly  flies ; 
Now  crystal  clear  are  the  falling  waters, 

And  bonnie  blue  are  the  sunny  skies ; 

ex  LTV 

Fresh  o*er   the  mountains  breaks    forth  the 

v^&aaA  w  • 

morning, 

THE  GALLANT  WEAVER. 

The  eT'ning  gilds  the  ocean's  swell ; 

Tune— rAd  Weavers*  March.** 

All  creatures  joy  in  the  sun's  returning, 
And  I  rejoice  in  my  bonnie  Bell. 

[Sent  by  the  poet  to  the  MuseunL    Neither  tniditioi 
nor  criticism  has  noticed  it,  bat  the  sung  is  popolar 

II. 

amjog  the  looms,  in  the  west  of  Scotland.] 

The  flowery  Spring  leads  sunny  Summer, 

I. 

And  yellow  Autumn  presses  near. 

Whiri  Cart  rins  rowin  to  the  sea, 

Then  in  his  turn  comes  gloomy  Winter, 

By  mony  a  flow'r  and  spreading  tree. 

Till  smiling  Spring  again  appear. 

There  lives  a  lad,  the  lad  for  me. 

Thus  Seasons  dancing,  life  advancing. 

He  is  a  gallant  weaver. 

Old  Time  and  Nature  their  changes  tell, 

Oh,  I  had  wooers  aught  or  nine. 

But  neyer  ranging,  still  unchanging, 

They  gied  me  rings  and  ribbons  fine ; 

I  adore  my  bonnie  Bell. 

And  I  was  fear'd  my  heart  would  tine, 

And  I  gied  it  to  the  weaver. 

II. 
My  daddie  sign'd  my  tocher-band. 

CXLHI. 

To  gie  the  lad  that  has  the  land ; 

THB  CARLES  OF  DYSART. 

But  to  my  heart  1*11  add  my  hand. 
And  gie  it  to  the  weaver. 

Tune— «*  ffey  ea*  thro*.** 

While  birds  rejoice  in  leafy  bowers ; 

[Communicated  to  the  Muaeum  by  Burnt  in  his  own 

While  bees  delight  in  op'ning  flowers; 

'«andwriting :  part  of  it  is  bis  composition,  and  some  be- 

While  com  grows  green  in  simmer  showers, 

ieve  the  whole.] 

I'll  love  my  gallant  weaver. 

I* 

Up  wi*  the  carles  o*  Dysart, 
And  the  lads  o'  Buckhaven, 

And  the  kimmers  o'  Largo, 

And  the  lasses  o'  Leven. 

CXLV. 

Hey,  ca*  thro',  ca'  thro'. 
For  we  hae  mickle  ado  ; 

THE  BAIRNS  GAT  OUT. 

Hey,  ca'  thro',  ca*  thro*. 

Tune — **  The  deuka  dang  o'er  my  daddie.^ 

For  we  hae  mickle  ado. 

[Bums  found  some  of  the  sentiments  and  a  few  of  the 

words  of  this  song  in  a  strain,  rather  rough  nnd  homespun, 

II.    • 

of  Scotland's  elder  day.    He  communicated  it  to  the  Mo* 

We  hae  tales  to  tell. 

stum.] 

And  we  hae  songs  to  sing ; 

I. 

We  hae  pennies  to  spend. 

Thb  bairns  gat  out  wi'  an  unco  shout, 

And  we  bae  i^ts  to  bring. 

The  deuks  dang  o'er  my  daddie,  0 ' 
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Tke  ilen'-ma-care,  quo'  the  feirrie  aold  wife, 

He  was  but  a  paidlin  body,  0 1 
He  paidles  out,  an'  he  paidles  in. 

An'  he  paidles  late  an'  early,  0 ! 
This  seven  lang  years  I  hae  lien  by  his  side, 

An'  he  is  but  a  f  usionless  carlie,  0 1 

II. 

0,  haud  your  tongue,  my  feirrie  auld  wife, 

0,  haud  your  tongue,  now  Nansie,  0 ! 
FTe  seen  the  day,  and  sae  hae  ye, 

Te  wadna  been  sae  donsie,  0 1 
Pre  seen  the  dsy  ye  butter'd  my  brose. 

And  cuddled  me  late  and  early,  0 1 
But  downa  do's  come  o'er  me  now. 

And,  oh  1  I  feel  it  sairly,  0! 


OXLVI. 

SHE'S   FAIR  AND  FAU8E. 

Tune— <*iSAe'« /a«r  and  /au90," 

[One  oi  the  happiest  m  well  ai  the  most  nreastie  ot 
the  9omgB  of  the  North :  the  air  is  almost  as  happy  as  the 
wofda.] 

I. 

Bhs's  fair  and  fause  that  caases  my  smart, 

I  lo'ed  her  meikle  and  lang ; 
She's  broken  her  tow,  she's  broken  my  heart. 

And  I  may  e'en  gae  hang. 
A  eoof  cam  in  wi'  routh  o'  gear, 
And  I  hae  tint  my  dearest  dear ; 
But  woman  is  but  warld's  gear, 

8ae  let  the  bonnie  lass  gang. 


II. 

Whae'er  ye  be  that  woman  Ioto, 

To  this  be  never  blind, 
Nae  ferlie  'tis  tho'  fickle  she  prove, 

A  woman  has't  by  kind. 
0  woman,  lovely  woman  fair  I 
An  angel  form's  fa'n  to  thy  share, 
Twad  been  o'er  meikle  to  gien  thee 

I  mean  an  angel  mind. 


CXLVn. 

THE  EXCISEMAN. 

ft 

Tune— 7A«  DeU  cam*  fiddling  through  the  town.* 

[Composed  and  song  by  the  poet  at  a  festive  mtetiaf  of 
the  ezeisemen  of  the  Dumfries  district.] 

I. 

Thk  deil  cam'  fiddling  through  the  town. 

And  danced  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman, 
And  ilka  wife  cries — "  Auld  Mahoun, 
I  wish  you  luck  o'  the  prize,  man  I" 
The  deil's  awa,  the  deil's  awa. 

The  deil's  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman ; 
He's  danc'd  awa,  he's  dano'd  awa. 
He's  danc'd  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman  I 


II. 
Well  mak  our  maut,  we'll  brew  our  drink, 

We'll  danoe,  and  sing,  and  rejoice,  man ; 
And  mony  braw  thanks  to  the  meikle  black  du* 

That  dano'd  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman. 

III. 
There's  threesome  reels,  there's  foursome  reel% 

There's  hornpipes  and  strathspeys,  man ; 
But  the  ae  best  dance  e'er  cam  to  the  land 
Was — the  deil's  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman. 
The  deil's  awa,  the  deil's  awa. 

The  deil's  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman : 
He's  danc'd  awa,  he's  daco'd  awa. 
He's  danc'd  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman. 


OXLVnx. 

THE  LOVELY  LASS  OF  INVERNESS. 

Tune—"  Lots  of  Invemeu" 

[As  Bums  passed  slowly  over  the  moor  of  Collodea 
inoneof  hisHiyhlnnd  tours,  the  lament  of  the  Lass  of  fa 
remess,  it  is  said,  rose  on  his  fancy :  the  first  four  1  Inei 
are  partly  old.] 

I. 
Thk  lovely  lass  o'  Inverness, 

Nae  joy  nor  pleasure  can  she  see ; 
For  e'en  and  mom,  she  cries,  alas  I 

And  ay  the  saut  tear  blin's  her  e'e : 
Drumossie  moor — Drumossie  day— 

A  waeAi'  day  it  was  to  me  I 
For  there  I  lost  my  father  dear. 

My  father  dear,  and  brethren  three. 
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II. 

Their  winding  sheet  the  bluidy  clay. 

Their  graTes  are  growing  green  to  aee: 
And  by  them  lies  the  dearest  lad 

That  ever  blest  a  woman's  e*e ! 
Kow  wae  to  thee,  thoa  cruel  lord, 

A  bluidy  man  I  trow  thou  be  ; 
For  mony  a  heart  thou  hast  made  sair. 

That  ne'er  did  wrong  to  thine  or  thee. 


OXLIX. 
A  RED,  RED  ROSE. 

[Some  editnra  have  pleaMd  themsalves  with  trmeiiif 
the  Mntimenta  of  this  ■ong  in  certain  street  ballad»:  it 
tMemblet  them  as  much  as  a  aour  slue  resembles  a  drop- 
ripe  damson.] 

I. 
0,  MT  lure's  like  a  red,  red  rose. 
That's  newly  sprung  in  June : 
0,  my  luye*s  like  the  melodie, 
That's  sweetly  play'd  in  tune. 

II' 
As  fair  art  thou,  my  bonnie  lass. 

So  deep  in  Iuto  am  I : 

And  I  will  luye  thee  still,  my  dear, 

'Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry. 

III. 
'Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry,  my  dear, 

And  the  rocks  melt  wi'  the  sun : 
I  will  luTO  thee  still,  my  dear. 

While  the  sands  o'  life  shall  run. 

IV. 

And  fare  thee  weel,  my  only  luye  ! 

And  fare  thee  weel  a-while ! 
And  I  will  come  again,  my  luye, 

Tho'  it  were  ten  thousand  mile. 


Dyyor,  beggar  loons  to 
I  reign  in  Jeannie's  bosom. 


II. 


Let  her  crown  my  loye  her  law. 
And  in  her  breast  enthrone  me* 

King^  and  nations — swith,  awa  I 
Koif  randies,  I  disown  ye  I 


OLI. 

HAD  I  THE   WYTE, 
Tune—'*  ffad  I  the  wyU  she  hade  me. 
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OL. 

LOUIS,   WHAT  RECK  I  BY  THEE. 

Tune — **  Louit,  what  reek  I  by  thee,** 

[The  Jeannie  of  this  yery  short,  but  yery  cleyer  song, 
k  Mrs.  Burns.  Her  name  has  no  chunce  of  passing  from 
be  earth  if  impassioned  .yerse  can  preierye  it.] 

I. 
Louis,  what  reck  I  by  thee. 
Or  Geordie  on  his  ocean  f 


[Bams  in  eyoking  this  song  out  of  the  old  vereei  dM 
not  cast  wholly  out  the  q>irit  of  ancient  license  ia  whieh 
our  minstrels  indulged.    He  sent  it  to  the  Moseom.] 

I. 

Had  I  the  wyte,  had  I  the  wyte. 

Had  I  the  wyte  she  bade  me ; 
She  watch'd  me  by  the  hie-gate  side. 

And  up  the  loan  she  shaw'd  me ; 
And  when  I  wadna  yenture  in, 

A  coward  loon  she  ca'd  me ; 
Had  kirk  and  state  been  in  the  gate, 

I  lighted  when  she  bade  me 

II. 

Sae  oraflilie  she  took  me  ben. 

And  bade  me  make  nae  clatter ; 
<'  For  oar  ramgunshoch  glum  gndemaa 

Is  out  and  owre  the  water :" 
Whae'er  shall  say  I  wanted  grace 

When  I  did  kiss  and  dawte  her, 
Let  him  be  planted  in  my  place. 

Syne  say  I  was  the  fautor. 

III. 

Could  I  for  shame,  could  I  for  shame, 

Could  I  for  shame  refused  her  f 
And  wadna  manhood  been  to  blame, 

Had  I  unkindly  used  herf 
He  claw'd  her  wi'  the  ripplin-kame. 

And  blue  and  bluidy  bruised  her ; 
When  sic  a  husband  was  firae  hame. 

What  wife  but  had  excused  her  f 

IV. 

I  dighted  ay  her  een  sae  blue. 

And  bann'd  the  cruel  randy ; 
And  weel  I  wat  her  willing  moa', 

Was  e'en  like  sugar-candy. 
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A  gloamin-Bhot-it  waa  I  wot, 
I  lighted  on  the  Monday  ; 

But  I  cam  through  the  T78da7*B  dew, 
To  wanton  Willie'a  brandy. 


CLn. 

OOMINa  THROUGH   THE   RTE: 
Tone— ^*'  ConUng  through  (he  rye.* 


tt 


[The  po«t  in  this  song  remoTcd  touM  of  the  eoarae 
tktdif  from  tlic  nld  elinnt,  and  fitted  it  for  the  MaMom, 
it  was  fiirat  printed.] 

I. 

CoMiHO  through  the  rye,  poor  body. 

Coming  through  the  rye, 
8he  draiglet  a'  her  pettlcoatie, 

Coming  through  the  rye. 
Jenny's  a'  wat,  poor  body, 

Jenny's  seldom  dry ; 
She  draiglet  a'  her  petticoatie, 

Coming  through  the  rye. 

II. 

Gin  a  body  meet  a  body — 

Coming  through  the  rye, 
Gin  m  body  kiss  a  body — 

Need  a  body  ory  f 

III. 

Gin  a  body  meet  a  body 

Coming  through  the  glen. 
Gin  a  body  kiss  a  body — 

Need  the  world  ken  f 
Jenny's  a'  wat,  poor  body ; 

Jenny's  s^dom  dry ; 
8he  draiglet  a'  her  petticoatie. 

Coming  through  the  rye. 


OIJII. 


rOUNG  JAMIE,  PRIDE  OP  A'  THE  PLAIN. 
Tuno~'<  The  earlin  o'  the  glen,' 


ft 


[Sent  to  the  MuMom  hy  Burnt  in  his  own  hnadwritinf : 
Mrt  only  is  thought  to  be  liis.  j 


YouNQ  Jamie,  pride  of  a'  the  plain, 
8ae  gallant  and  sae  gay  a  swain ; 
Thro'  a'  our  lasses  he  did  roTe, 
And  reign'd  resistless  king  of  love : 


But  now  wi'  sighs  and  starting  tears. 
He  strays  amang  the  woods  and  briers; 
Or  in  the  glens  and  rocky  cayes 
His  sad  complaining  dowie  raves. 

II. 

I  wha  sae  late  did  range  and  roTO, 
And  chang'd  with  every  moon  my  love, 
I  little  thought  the  time  was  near. 
Repentance  I  should  buy  sae  dear : 
The  slighted  maids  my  torment  see. 
And  laugh  at  a'  the  pangs  I  dree ; 
While  she,  my  cruel,  scornfu'  fair. 
Forbids  me  e'er  to  see  her  mair  I 


CLIV. 

OUT  OVER  THE  FORTH. 

Tune—'*  Charlie  OordorCe  welcome  hame," 

[In  one  of  his  letters  to  Cunningham,  dnted  11th  March 
1791,  Bums  quoted  the  four  last  lines  of  this  tender  and 
gentle  lyric,  and  inquires  how  he  likes  them.] 

I. 

Out  over  the  Forth  I  look  to  the  north. 
But  what  is  the  north  and  its  Highlands  to  me  f 

The  south  nor  the  east  gie  ease  to  my  breast. 
The  far  foreign  land,  or  the  wild  rolling  sea. 

II. 

But  I  look  to  the  west,  when  I  gne  to  rest. 
That  happy  my  dreams  and  my  slumbers  may 
be; 

For  far  in  the  west  lives  he  I  lo'e  best. 
The  lad  that  is  dear  to  my  babie  and  me. 


CLV. 

THE  LASS  OF  ECCLEFECHAN. 

Tune— "./bdiry  Latin." 

[Bums  in  one  of  his  pmfessinnal  visits  to  Ecclefschaa 
was  amused  writh  a  mugh  old  ilisirirt  si»ng,  which  some 
one  sung :  he  rendered,  nt  a  leisure  iimment,  the  language 
more  delicate  and  the  segtiineuts  less  wai  m,  and  seut  it 
to  the  Museum.] 

I. 

Gat  ye  me,  0  gat  ye  me, 

0  gat  ye  me  wi'  naething  f 
Rock  and  reel,  and  spiiinin'  wheel* 

A  mickle  quarter  basin. 
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Bye  attour,  mj  gutcher  has 
A  hich  house  and  a  laigh  ane, 

A'  for  bye,  my  bonnie  eel', 
The  toss  of  Ecclofechan. 

II. 

0  hand  yoar  tongue  now,  Luckie  Laing, 

0  baud  your  tongue  and  jauner ; 
T  held  the  gate  till  you  I  met. 

Syne  I  began  to  wander : 

1  tint  my  whistle  and  my  sang, 

1  tint  my  peace  and  pleasure : 

But  your  green  graff,  now,  Luckie  Laing, 
Wad  airt  me  to  my  treasure. 


CLVn, 

SOMEBODY. 
Tune— *'jPor  tA«  %a3u  ofmmAodiy. 


M 


CLVI. 

THE  COOPER   0*  CUDDIB. 

Tune— «« Bah  at  the  bowtter," 

[The  wit  of  this  aong  is  bettor  than  its  delicacy :  it  i« 
printed  in  the  Museum,  witli  tlie  nnme  of  Burns  attached.] 

I. 

The  cooper  o'  Cnddie  cam'  here  awa, 
And  ca'd  the  girrs  out  owre  us  a'— 
And  our  gude-wife  has  gotten  a  ca' 

That  anger'd  the  silly  gude-man,  0. 
We'll  hide  the  cooper  behind  the  door; 
Behind  the  door,  behind  the  door; 
We*ll  hide  the  cooper  behind  the  door, 

And  cover  him  under  a  mawn,  0. 

II. 
He  sought  them  out,  he  sought  them  in, 
Wi\  deil  hae  her  1  and,  deil  hae  him  I 
But  the  body  was  sae  doited  and  blin', 
Ho  wist  na  where  he  was  gann,  0. 

III. 
They  coopered  at  e*en,  they  cooper'd  at  mom, 
'Till  our  gude-man  has  gotten  the  scorn; 
On  ilka  brow  she's  planted  a  horn. 

And  swears  that  they  shall  stan*,  0. 
We'll  hide  the  cooper  behind  the  door, 
Behind  the  door,  behind  the  door ; 
We'll  hide  the  cooper  behind  the  door, 

And  cover  him  under  a  mawn,  O. 


[Bams  seems  to  have  borrowed  two  or  three  Umm  fli 
tl'is  Ijrric  from  Ramsay :  he  sent  it  to  the  Mneeonu^ 

I. 

Mt  heart  is  sair — I  dare  na  tell — 
My  heart  is  sair  for  somebody ; 
I  could  wake  a  winter  night 
For  the  sake  o'  somebody. 
Oh-hon !  for  somebody  1 
Oh-hey !  for  somebody  I 
I  could  range  the  world  around. 
For  the  sake  o'  somebody  1 

II. 
Ye  powers  that  smile  on  TirtaoiiB  loTe, 

0,  sweetly  smile  on  somebody  1 
Frae  ilka  danger  keep  hira  free. 
And  send  me  safe  my  somebody. 
Oh-hon  I  for  somebody  1 
Oh-hey  I  for  somebody  I 
I  wad  do— what  wad  I  not  f 
For  the  sake  o'  somebody  I 


CLVIII. 

THE  CARDIN'  0*T. 
Tune — "  SaU'fish  and  dumpUnfft." 


["  This  song,"  says  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  "  is  in  the 
sical  Museum,  but  not  with  Burners  name  to  it."  It 
given  by  Bums  to  Jolinaon  in  his  own  liand writing.] 

I. 
I  COFT  a  stane  o'  haslock  woo*. 

To  make  a  wat  to  Johnny  o't ; 
For  Johnny  is  my  only  jo, 
I  lo'e  him  best  of  ony  yet. 

The  cardin*  o't,  the  spinnin'  o't. 

The  warpin'  o't,  the  winnin*  o't ; 
When  ilka  ell  cost  me  a  groat, 
The  tailor  staw  the  lynin  o't. 

II. 

For  though  his  locks  be  lyart  gray. 
And  tho'  his  brow  be  held  aboon ; 
Yet  I  hae  seen  him  on  a  day. 
The  pride  of  a'  the  parishen. 

The  cardin'  o't,  the  spinnin'  o't, 

The  warpin'  o't,  the  winnin'  o't; 
When  ilka  ell  cost  me  a  groat. 
The  Uilor  sUw  the  lynin  o't 
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OLIX. 

WHEN  JANUAR'  WIND. 

Tone—'*  Ths  last  that  made  the  bed  for  me." 

[Bans  fonad  an  old,  clever,  but  not  Terjr  deeoroiii 
■tmin,  reeordijig  an  adTCotara  which  Charles  the  Second, 
while  nnder  Preabyterian  rule  in  Seotand,  had  with  a 
Tonif  lady  of  the  bouee  of  Port  Lethom,  and  exercieiuf 
tia  taateand  ekill  apon  it,  produced  the  preient  etill  too 
Irae  Bon|  for  the  M aeeiun.] 


Thm  Janaar*  wind  waa  blawing  oauld, 
Aa  to  the  north  I  took  my  way, 

The  mirkaome  night  did  me.enfaold, 
I  knew  na  where  to  lodge  till  day. 

II. 

Bj  mj  good  Inok  a  maid  I  met, 
Jost  in  the  middle  o'  my  care ; 

And  kindly  she  did  me  invite 
To  walk  into  a  chamber  fair. 

III. 

i  boVd  fd'  low  unto  this  maid. 
And  thank'd  her  for  her  courteaio ; 

« 

I  boVd  tn*  low  onto  this  maid. 
And  bade  her  mak  a  bed  to  me. 

IV. 

She  made  the  bed  baith  large  and  wide, 
Wi*  twa  white  hands  she  spread  it  down ; 

She  pat  the  cap  to  her  rosy  lips, 
And  drank,  **  Yoang  man,  now  sleep  ye 


noon 


t   19 


V. 


She  snatch'd  the  candle  in  her  hand. 
And  ftrae  my  chamber  went  wi*  speed ; 

But  I  call'd  her  quickly  back  again 
To  lay  some  mair  below  my  head. 


VI. 


A  cod  she  laid  below  my  head, 
And  served  me  wi'  due  respect ; 

And  to  sa?ote  her  wi*  a  kiss, 
I  put  my  arms  about  her  neck. 


VII. 


*<  Hand  affyour  hands,  young  man,"  she  says, 

**  And  dinna  sae  uncivil  be : 
If  ye  hae  onie  love  for  me, 

O  wrang  na  my  virgiaitie !" 


VIII. 

Her  hair  waa  like  the  links  o'  gowd. 

Her  teeth  were  like  the  ivorie ; 
Her  cheeks  like  lilies  dipt  in  wine. 

The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 

IX. 

Her  bosom  waa  the  driven  snaw, 
Twa  drifted  heaps  sae  fair  to  see ; 

Her  limbs  the  polish'd  marble  stane. 
The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 

X. 

I  kiss'd  her  owre  and  owre  again. 
And  ay  she  wist  na  what  to  say ; 

I  laid  her  between  me  and  the  wa*— • 
The  lassie  thought  na  lang  till  day. 

XI. 

Upon  the  morrow  when  we  rose, 
I  thank'd  her  for  her  courtesie ; 

Bat  aye  she  blush'd,  and  aye  she  sigh'il, 
And  said,  **  Alas !  ye've  ruin'd  me." 

XII. 

I  clasp'd  her  waist,  and  kiss'd  her  syne. 
While  the  tear  stood  twinklin'  in  her  e*e ; 

I  said,  '*  My  lassie,  dinna  cry. 
For  ye  ay  shall  mak  the  bed  to  me." 


^11 1. 
She  took  her  mither's  Holland  sheets. 

And  made  them  a'  in  sarks  to  me: 
Blythe  and  merry  may  she  be. 

The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 


XIV. 

The  bonnie  lass  made  the  bed  to  me. 
The  braw  lass  made  the  bed  to  me  : 

ril  ne'er  forget  till  the  day  I  die, 
The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me  I 


CLX. 

SAE   FAR   AWA. 

Tone— «  Dalkeith  Maiden  Bridge," 

[This  ionf  was  sent  to  the  Moseom  by  Bama,  in  kll 
own  handwriting.] 

I. 
0,  SAD  and  heavy  should  I  part. 

But  for  her  sake  sae  far  awa ; 
Unknowing  what  my  way  may  thwart, 

My  native  land  sae  far  awa. 


«^ 
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Thou  that  of  a'  things  Maker  art, 
That  form'd  this  fair  sae  far  aira, 

Gie  bodj  strength,  then  I'll  ne'er  sturt 
A.t  this  mj  way  sae  far  awa. 

II. 
How  tme  is  love  to  pure  desert. 

So  luve  to  her,  sae  far  awa: 
And  nocht  can  heal  my  bosom's  smart. 

While,  oh  !  she  is  sae  far  awa. 
Nane  other  loTe,  nane  other  dart, 

I  feel  but  hers,  sae  fur  awa ; 
But  fairer  never  touch'd  a  heart 

Than  hers,  the  fair  sae  far  awa. 


CLXI. 

I'LL  AY  CA'   IN  BY  YON  TOWN. 

Tune — **  ru  gae  nae  mair  to  yon  town." 

[Jean  Armour  inspired  this  Tery  tweet  aong.  Sir 
Karris  Nicolas  says  it  is  printed  in  Crumek's  Reliques : 
t  was  first  printed  in  the  Museam.] 

I. 
I'll  ay  ca'  in  by  yon  town. 

And  by  yon  garden  green,  again ; 
I'll  ay  ca'  in  by  yon  town. 

And  see  my  bonnie  Jeac  again. 
There's  nane  sail  ken,  there's  nane  sail  guess, 

What  brings  me  back  the  giUe  again ; 
But  she  m^  fairest  faithfu'  lass. 

And  stownlins  we  sail  meet  again. 

II. 

She'll  wander  by  the  aiken  tree. 

When  trystin-time  draws  near  again ; 
And  when  her  lovely  form  I  see, 

0  haith,  tfhe's  doubly  dear  again ! 
m  ay  ca'  in  by  yon  town, 

And  by  yon  garden  green,  again ; 
ni  ay  ca'  in  by  yon  town. 

And  see  my  bonnie  Jean  again. 


CLXn. 

0,  WAT  YE  WHA'S  IN  YON  TOWN. 

Tune — "  VU  ay  ca'  in  by  yon  town,** 

(The  beautiful  Lucy  Johnstone,  married  to  Oswald, 
of  Auchencruive,  was  the  heroine  of  this  song :  it  was 
BOt,  however,  composed  expressly  in  honour  of  her 
eharma.    <*  As  1  waa  a  good  deal  pleased,*'  he  says  in  a 


letter  to  Syme,  "  with  my  performaaee,  I,  ia  my  int  in* 
voar,  thought  of  sending  it  to  Mrs.  Oswald.'*  He  Mrt 
it  to  the  Museum,  perhaps  also  to  the  lady.] 

CHOBUB. 
0,  WAT  ye  wha's  in  yon  town. 

Ye  see  the  e'enin  sun  upon  ? 
The  fairest  dame's  in  yon  town. 

That  e'enin  sun  is  shining  on. 

I. 

Now  haply  down  yon  gay  green  shaw, 
She  wanders  ^y  yon  spreading  tree ; 

How  blest  ye  flcw'rs  that  round  her  bl*w. 
Ye  catch  the  glances  o'  her  e'e ! 

II. 

How  blest  ye  birds  that  round  her  ring. 
And  welcome  in  the  blooming  year  I 

And  doubly  welcome  be  the  spring. 
The  season  to  my  Lucy  dear. 

III. 

The  sun  blinks  blithe  on  yon  town. 
And  on  yon  bonnie  braes  of  Ayr ; 

But  my  delight  in  yon  town. 
And  dearest  bliss,  is  Lucy  fair. 

IV. 

Without  my  love,  not  a'  the  charmi 
0'  Paradise  could  yield  me  joy; 

But  gie  me  Lucy  in  my  arms. 
And  welcome  Lapland's  dreary  tikj  I 

V. 

My  cave  wad  be  a  lover's  bower,* 
Tho'  raging  winter  rent  the  air ; 

And  she  a  lovely  little  flower. 
That  I  wad  tent  and  shelter  ther^ 

VI. 

0  sweet  is  she  in  yon  town. 

Yon  sinkin  sun's  gane  down  npon ; 
A  fairer  than's  in  yon  town 
His  setting  beam  ne'er  shone  upon. 

VII. 

If  angry  fate  is  sworn  my  foe. 
And  suffering  I  am  doom'd  to  bear ; 

1  careless  quit  aught  else  below, 

But  spare  me — spare  me,  Lucy  dear  I 

VIII. 

For  while  life's  dearest  blood  Is  warm, 
Ae  thought  frae  her  shall  ne'er  dep«r^ 
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And  the— M  fairest  is  her  form  I 
She  bss  the  truest,  kindest  heart  t 
O,  wat  ye  wha*8  in  yon  town, 
Ye  see  the  e'enin  sun  upon  f 
The  fairest  dame's  in  yon  town 
That  e'enin  sun  is  shining  on. 


CLXin. 

0  MAT,   THT  MORN. 
Tune—"  ifajr,  My  mom,** 

[Onr  iTiieal  leg •ndi  auign  the  inspirntion  of  this  strmiB 
to  the  aeeompliehed  Clarinda.  It  has  been  omitted  by 
Chainbera  in  his  **  People*s  Edition"  of  Burns.] 

I. 
0  Mat,  thy  mom  was  ne'er  sae  sweet 

As  the  mirk  night  o'  December ; 
For  sparkling  was  the  rosy  wine. 

And  priyate  was  the  chamber: 
And  dear  was  she  I  dare  na  name, 

But  I  will  ay  remember. 
And  dear  was  she  I  dare  na  name, 

But  I  will  ay  remember. 

II. 
And  here's  to  them,  that,  like  oursel. 

Can  push  about  the  jorum ; 
And  here's  to  them  that  wish  us  weel. 

May  a*  that's  guid  watch  o'er  them. 
And  here's  to  them  we  dare  na  tell. 

The  dearest  o'  the  quorum. 
And  here's  to  them  we  dare  na  tell, 

The  dearest  o'  the  quorum  I 


II. 
May  he  whose  arms  shall  fauld  thy  charms 

Possess  a  leal  and  true  heart ; 
To  him  be  giren  to  k^n  the  heaTen 

He  grasps  in  Polly  Stewart. 
0  loTely  Polly  Stewart  I 

0  charming  Polly  Stewart! 
There's  ne'er  a  flower  that  blooms  in  May 

That's  half  so  sweet  as  thou  art 


CLXV. 


CLXIV. 

LOVELY    POLLY  STEWART. 

Tune — *<  YeWe  welcome,  Charlie  Stewart,** 

[The  poet's  eye  was  on  Polly  Stewart,  bnt  his  mind 
eeems  to  hare  been  with  Charlie  Stewart,  and  the  Jacob- 
ite ballads,  when  he  penned  these  words ;— they  are  in 
tke  M  aeenm.] 

I. 
0  LOviLT  Polly  Stewart ! 

O  charming  Polly  Stewart ! 
There's  not  a  flower  that  blooms  in  May 

That's  half  so  fair  as  thou  art. 
The  flower  it  blaws,  it  fades  and  fa's. 

And  art  can  ne'er  renew  it ; 
But  worth  and  truth  eternal  youth 

Will  gif e  to  Polly  Stewart  ' 


THE    HIGHLAND    LADDIE. 
Tune — "  1/  thou'lt  play  me  fair  play,** 

[A  long  and  wearisorae  ditty,  called  "  Tlie  Highlaal 
Lad  and  Lowland  Lassie,"  which  Bams  compressed  iatf 
theee  stanxas,  for  Johnson's  Haseum.] 

I. 
Thb  bonniest  lad  that  o'er  I  saw, 

Bonnie  laddie.  Highland  laddie, 
Wore  a  plaid,  and  was  fu'  braw, 

Bonnie  Highland  laddie. 
On  his  head  a  bonnet  blue, 

Bonnie  laddie.  Highland  laddie ; 
His  royal  heart  was  firm  and  true, 

Bonnie  Highland  laddie. 

II. 
Trumpets  sound,  and  cannons  roar, 

Bonnie  lassie.  Lowland  lassie  ; 
And  a'  the  hills  wi'  echoes  roar, 

Bonnie  Lowland  lassie. 
Olory,  honour,  now  inrite, 

Bonnie  lassie.  Lowland  lassie, 
For  freedom  and  my  king  to  fight, 

Bonnie  Lowland  lassie. 

IIL 

The  sun  a  backward  course  shall  .&ke, 

Bonnie  laddie.  Highland  laddie. 
Ere  aught  thy  manly  courage  shake, 

Bonnie  Highland  laddie. 
Oo,  for  yourself  procure  renown, 

Bonnie  laddie.  Highland  laddie ; 
And  for  your  lawful  king,  his  crown, 

Bonnie  Highland  laddie. 
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CLXVI. 

ANNA,   THY  CHARMS. 

Tune—"  Bonnie  Mary,**    ' 

[The  heroine  of  this  ehort,  tweet  ■ong  is  unknowii :  it 
was  inserted  in  the  third  edition  of  liis  Poems.] 

Akha,  thy  charms  my  bosom  fire. 

And  waste  my  soul  with  care ; 
But  ah  !  how  bootless  to  admire. 

When  fated  to  despair ! 
Yet  in  thy  presence,  loyely  fair, 

To  hope  may  be  forgiVn ; 
For  sure  *twere  impious  to  despair. 

So  much  in  sight  of  HeaVn. 


CLXVn. 

CASSILLIS'   BANKS. 

Tune— [unknown.  ] 

[It  is  supposed  that  *<  Highland  Mary,'*  who  lived 
■ometiroe  on  Cassillis's  banks,  m  the  heroine  of  theae 
rerses.j 

I. 
Now  bank  an*  brae  are  claith'd  in  green, 

An'  scattered  cowslips  sweetly  spring ; 
By  Girran's  fairy-haunted  stream, 

T^e  birdies  flit  on  wanton  wing. 
To  Cassillis'  banks  when  e'ening  fa*s. 

There  wi'  my  Mary  let  me  flee. 
There  catch  her  ilka  glance  of  Ioto, 

The^bonnie  blink  o*  Mary's  e'el 

II. 

The  chield  wha  boasts  o'.warld's  walth 

Is  aften  laird  o'  meikle  care ; 
But  Mary  she  is  a'  my  ain — 

Ah  1  fortune  canna  gie  me  mair. 
Then  let  me  range  by  Cassillls'  banks, 
•  Wi*  her,  the  lassie  dear  to  me. 
And  catch  her  ilka  glance  o'  Ioto, 

The  bonnie  blink  o'  Mary's  e'e  I 


CLXVm. 

TO  THEE,    LOVED  NITH. 

Tune — [unknown.  ] 

[There  are  several  variations  extant  of  these  verses, 
■ad  among  others  one  whieh  transfers  the  praiae  firoa 


the  Nith  to  the  Dee :  bat  to  the  Dee,  If  the  poet  apokt  l| 
his  own  person,  no  such  inflnenees  could  beloiy .] 


I. 


To  thee,  loVd  Nith,  thy  gladsome  plains. 
Where  late  wi'  careless  thought  I  railg'd. 

Though  prest  wi'  care  and  sunk  in  woe. 
To  thee  I  bring  a  heart  unchang'd. 


II. 


I  love  thee,  Nith,  thy  banks  and  braei^ 
Tho'  mem'ry  there  my  bosom  tear  ; 

For  there  he  rov'd  that  brake  my  heart, 
Yet  to  that  heart,  ah  I  still  how  dear  I 


CLXIX. 

BANNOCKS   0'   BARLEY. 
Tune— «  The  KOloffie." 

["  This  song  is  in  the  Masenm,"  says  Sir  Harris  Nteolaa, 
**  but  without  Bams's  name.**  Bums  took  np  an  old  soi^, 
and  letting  some  of  the  old  words  stand,  infnaed  a  Jacobite 
q>irit  into  it,  wrote  it  out,  and  sent  it  to  the  Masenm.] 

I. 
Baknocks  o'  bear  meal. 

Bannocks  o'  barley ; 
Here's  to  the  Highlandman'i 

Bannocks  o'  barley. 
Wha  in  a  brulzie 

Will  first  cry  a  parley  T 
Never  the  lads  wi' 

The  bannocks  o'  barley. 

II. 

Bannocks  o'  bear  meal. 

Bannocks  o'  barley ; 
Here's  to  the  lads  wi' 

The  bannocks  o'  barley. 
Wha  in  his  wae-days 

Were  loyal  to  Charlie  f 
Wha  but  the  lads  wi' 

The  bannocks  o'  barley  t 


CLXX. 

HEE   BALOU. 
Tune— «  The  EtghJland  Bahu, 


M 


["Pnblished  in  the  Mnsieal  Mnsenm,"  aays  Sir  Hants 
Nioolas, "  bat  without  the  name  of  the  anthor.**    It  is  m 
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•Id  ilfmiB,  elrad  oot  aod  aoMiidad  by  Barns,  and  Mut  to 
tk«  lIoMiun  in  his  own  handwriting.] 

I. 

Hbb  bmloa  I  my  8we«t  wee  Donald, 
Picture  o'  the  great  Clanronmld ; 
Brawlie  kens  our  wanton  chief 
Wha  got  mj  young  Highland  thiet 

II. 

Leese  me  on  thj  bonnie  craigie, 
An'  thou  live,  thou'U  steal  a  naigie : 
TraTcl  the  country  thro'  and  thro', 
And  bring  hame  a  Carlisle  cow. 

IIL 

Thro'  the  Lawlands,  o'er  the  border, 
WeeU  my  babie,  may  thou  f  urder : 
Herry  the  louns  o'  the  laigh  countree, 
8>ne  to  the  Highlands  hame  to  me. 


CLXXI. 

WA£  IS  MT  HEART. 

Tune— «  Waeiimy  htart:* 

iConpoMd.  it  it  laidi  at  the  request  of  Clarke,  the 
aaaaician,  who  felt,  or  imagined  he  felt,  some  pangs  of 
heart  for  one  of  the  loTeUest  young  ladies  in  Nithsdale, 
PhUlia  M*Mmrdo.] 

I. 

Was  is  mj  heart,  and  the  tear's  in  my  e'o ; 
Lang,  lang,  joy's  been  a  stranger  to  me ; 
Forsaken  and  friendless,  my  burden  I  bear, 
And  the  sweet  Toice  of  pity  ne'er  sounds  in  my 
ear. 

II. 

LoTe,  thou  hast  pleasures,  and  deep  hae  I  lored ; 
LoTe,  thou  host  eorrows,  and  sair  hae  I  proTed ; 
But  this  bruised  heart  that  now  bleeds  in  my 

breast, 
1  can  fe^  by  its  throbbings  will  soon  be  at  rest. 

III. 

0,  if  I  were  happy,  where  happy  I  hae  been, 
Down  by  yon  stream,  and  yon  bonnie   castle 

green; 
For  there  he  is  wand'ring,  and  musing  on  me, 
Wha  wad  soon  dry  the  tear  frae  his  Phillis's  e'e. 


cixxn. 

HEBE'S   HIS  HEALTH  IN  WATER. 

Tune—**  The  job  ofj'oum^-work,** 

[Boms  took  the  hint  of  this  song  from  an  older  and  lesa 
deeoroas  strain,  and  wrote  these  words,  it  has  been  said 
in  humorous  allusion  to  the  condition  in  which  Jean  Ar 
monr  found  herself  before  marriage;  as  if  Bums  could 
be  capable  of  anything  so  insulting.    The  words  are  ia 
the  Museum.] 

Altho'  my  back  be  at  the  wa'. 

An'  tho'  he  be  the  fautor ; 
Altho'  my  back  be  at  the  wa'. 

Yet  here's  his  health  in  water  I 
0 !  wae  gae  by  his  wanton  sides, 

Sae  brawlie  he  could  flatter ; 
Till  for  his  sake  I'm  slighted  sair, 

And  dree  the  kintra  clatter. 
But  tho'  my  back  be  at  the  wa'. 

And  tho'  he  be  the  fautor ; 
But  tho'  my  back  be  at  the  wa'. 

Yet  here's  his  health  in  water  f 


CLXXm. 


MY  PEGOrS  FACE. 
Tune—  **  My  Pegs^%  Face,'* 

[Composed  in  honour  of  Miss  Margaret  Chalmers,  after 
wards  Mrs.  Lewis  Hay,  one  of  the  wisest,  and,  it  is  said, 
the  wittiest  of  all  the  poet's  lady  correspondents.  Bums, 
in  the  note  in  which  he  communicated  it  to  Johnson,  said 
he  had  a  strong  private  reason  for  wishing  it  to  apf«af 
in  the  second  Tolume  of  the  Muaeum.] 

I. 

My  Peggy's  face,  my  Peggy's  form, 
The  frost  of  hermit  age  might  warm ; 
My  Peggy's  w6rth,  my  Peggy's  mind. 
Might  charm  the  first  of  human  kind. 
I  loTC  my  Peggy's  angel  air, 
Her  face  so  truly,  heaT*nly  fair. 
Her  native  grace  so  Toid  of  art. 
But  I  adore  my  Peggy's  heart 

II. 

The  lily's  hue,  tho  rose's  dye. 
The  kindling  lustre  of  an  eye ; 
Who  but  owns  their  magic  sway  ? 
Who  but  knows  they  all  decay  I 
The  tender  thrill,  the  pitying  tear, 
The  gen'rous  purpose,  nobly  dear. 
The  gentle  look,  that  rage  disarm!— 
These  ore  all  immortal  charms. 
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CLxxrv. 

GLOOMY  DECEMBER. 

Tune—"  Wandering  WUUe." 

[These  TerMi  were,  it  is  said,  inspired  by  Clarinda, 
and  must  be  taken  as  a  record  of  his  feeling  at  parting 
with  one  dear  to  him  to  the  latest  moments  of  existenee 
*-the  Mrs.  Mac  of  many*  a  toast,  both  in  serious  and  fet- 
tjre  hoars.] 

I. 

Ance  mair  I  hail  thee,  thou  gloomy  December! 

Ance  mair  I  hail  thee  wi'  sorrow  and  care : 
Bad  was  the  parting  thou  makes  me  remember, 

Parting  wi'  Nancy,  oh !  ne'er  to  meet  mair. 
Fond  lovers*  parting  is  sweet  painful  pleasure, 

Hope  beaming  mild  on  the  soft  parting  hour ; 
But  the  dire  feeling,  0  farewell  for  erer! 

Is  anguish  unmingled,  and  agony  pure. 

II. 

Wild  as  the  winter  now  tearing  the  forest, 

'Till  the  last  leaf  o'  the  summer  is  flown. 
Such  is  the  tempest  has  shaken  my  bosom, 

Since  my  last  hope  and  last  comfort  is  gone  I 
Still  as  I  hail  thee,  thou  gloomy  December, 

Still  shall  I  hail  thee  wi*  sorrow  and  care ; 
For  sad  was  the  parting  thou  makes  me  remem- 
ber, 

Parting  wi*  Nancy,  oh !  ne'er  to  meet  mair. 


CLXXV. 

MY  LADY'S  GOWN,  THERE'S  GAIRS 

UPON'T. 

Tune—"  Orfffft  Pipes,** 

[Most  of  tliis  song  is  from  the  pen  of  Bums:  he  cor- 
rected the  improprieties,  and  infused  some  of  his  own 
lyric  genius  into  the  old  strain^  and  printed  the  result  in 
the  Museum.] 

I. 

My  lady's  gown,  there's  gairs  upon't, 
And  gowdcn  flowers  sae  rare  upon't ; 
Bnt  Jenny's  jimps  and  jirkinet. 
My  lord  thinks  meikle  mair  upon't. 
My  lord  a-hunting  he  is  gane, 
But  hounds  or  hawks  wi'  him  are  nane ; 
By  Colin's  cottage  lies  his  game, 
If  Colin's  Jenny  be  at  hame. 

II. 

My  lady's  white,  my  lady's  red, 
And  kith  and  kin  o'  Cassillis'  blude ; 


But  her  ten-piund  lands  o'  tocher  gidd 
Were  a'  the  charms  his  lordship  lo'ed. 


III. 


Out  o'er  yon  muir,  out  o'er  yon  moss, 
Whare  gor-cocks  thro'  the  heather  pMWy 
There  wons  auld  Colin's  bonnie  lasi, 
A  lily  in  a  wilderness. 


IV. 

Sae  sweetly  moTe  her  genty  limbs, 
Like  music  notes  o'  loTera'  hymns : 
The  diamond  dew  is  her  een  sae  blns^ 
Where  laughing  love  sae  wanton  swims* 

V. 

My  lady's  dink,  my  lady's  drest, 
The  flower  and  fancy  o'  the  west; 
But  the  lassie  that  a  man  lo'es  best, 
0  that's  the  lass  to  make  him  blest. 
My  lady's  gown,  there's  gairs  upon!t| 
And  gowden  flowers  sae  rare  upon't ; 
But  Jenny's  jimps  and  jirkinet. 
My  lord  thinks  meikle  mair  upon't. 


CLXXVI. 

AMANG  THE  TREES. 

Tune — "  The  King  of  France^  he  rode  a  race* 

[Bums  wrote  these  Teraes  in  scorn  of  thoae,  and  they 
are  many,  who  prefer 

**  The  capon  craws  and  queer  ha  ha's !" 

of  emasculated  Italy  to  the  original  and  delicioaa  mir^ 
Highland  and  Lowland,  of  old  Caledonia:  the  aong  iai 
fra^^ent — the  more's  the  pity.] 

I. 
Amano  the  trees,  where  humming  bees 

At  buds  and  flowers  were  hinging,  *0, 
Auld  Caledon  drew  out  her  drone. 

And  to  her  pipe  was  singing,  0 ; 
'Twas  pibroch,  sang,  strathspey,  or  reels, 

She  dirl'd  them  aff  fii'  clearly,  0, 
When  there  cam  a  yell  o'  foreign  sqneels, 

That  dang  her  tapsalteerie,  0. 

II. 
Their  capon  craws  and  queer  ha  ha's. 

They  made  our  lugs  grow  eerie,  0 ; 
The  hungry  bike  did  scrape  and  pike^ 

'Till  we  were  wae  and  weary,  0 ; 
But  a  royal  ghaist  wha  ance  was  oas'd 

A  prisoner  aughteen  year  awa, 
He  fir'd  a  fiddler  in  the  north 

That  dang  them  tapsalteerie,  0 


OP  BOBEBT   BUBN8. 


THE   OOWDEN   LOCKS   OF   AHKA. 
Tune — "Bank!  of  Banna." 


CLXXTm. 
MT   AIN   KIND   DEAKIE   0. 

[Thit  1>  lh>  Sill  iDiig  conpoHd  bf  Bumi  for  U* 

Iwt,  ITW.    "  On  rudlng  av<r  Iha  Lu-tig,"  hs  nfa,  •■  1 
ismHitnWl]'  tal  aliout  iiyini  my  IuibiI  ob  il.  >t>d,  (IMI 


Dt:  Bun 


Ykbtrikn  I  bud  «  pint  o'  wine, 

A  plnfe  where  bodj  biw  dh'; 
restreen  U;  on  tbia  brenit  o'  oi 

The  goDilfn  locki  at  Annft. 
The  buDgrj  Jew  in  wildenieM 

Rejoicing  o'er  hii  muntia, 
Wiu  nuething  to  my  hiDD;  blia 

Upon  the  lipa  of  Anna. 


It  uid  west. 


Te  nomirchi  lak  the  ei 

Frae  Indoa  \o  SaTini 
Gie  me  withlo  m;  stnintDg  ^up 

The  melting  torn  of  Anna. 
There  I'll  despise  imperial  chansB, 

An  empresB  or  snltana. 
While  dfing  raptures  in  her  amu 

I  giie  and  take  with  Anna  I 

Awa.  then  Saanting  gcnl  o'  da; ! 

Awa,  Ihuu  pale  Dinna  ! 
Bk  Blar  gee  hide  tiij  twinkling  raj, 

When  I'm  to  meet  mj  Anna. 
Come,  in  th;  raien  piamage,  night  t 

Bun,  miMD,  and  Btara  withdrawn  a' ; 
And  bring  an  angel  pen  to  write 

H7  traniporla  wi'  m;  Anna  t 

The  kirk  an"  itate  maj  join  uid  tell — 

To  do  tie  things  I  maanna  ; 
The  kirk  and  state  ma;  gang  to  hell. 


knd  n 


gael 


mj  Anna. 


Bhe  is  the  Bonahine  of  mj  t' 
To  lire  but  her  I  canna : 

Hid  I  on  earth  bnt  wigbu  three. 
The  fint  ahonld  be  mj  Anna. 


Wbbn  o'er  the  bill  the  eaetera  star 

Telle  baghtin-lime  ii  near,  my  Jo ; 
And  owaen  frae  the  furrow'd  field 

Refam  sae  dowf  and  weary,  01 
Down  b;  the  bum,  whore  scented  birki ' 

Wl'  dew  are  hanging  clear,  mj  jo; 
I'll  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig, 

U7  Bin  kind  dearie  0  I 


In  ig^rKest  glen,  at  midnight  hour, 

I'd  rote,  and  ne'er  be  eerie,  0; 
If  thro'  that  gten  I  gaed  to  thee, 

M5  sin  kind  dearie  O I 
Altho'  the  night  were  ne'er  sae  wild, 

And  1  were  ne'er  sae  wearie,  0, 
I'd  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig. 

My  gin  kind  dearie  0 1 


The  hunter  lo'es  the  morning  sun. 

To  ronae  the  mountain  deer,  mj  jo: 
At  noon  the  fliher  seeks  the  glen, 

Alang  the  bam  to  steer,  my  jo  ; 
Gie  me  the  hour  0'  glaamin  gray, 

It  maks  my  heart  sae  cheery,  0, 
To  meet  tbee  on  the  lea-ring. 

My  ain  kind  dearie  0 1 


cLxzrx. 

TO  MARY  CAMPBELL. 

P'la  rayTny  nrly  rrarm,"  njri  Bur 
"whMi  I  wu  lhiDl[ii«  of  EoinS  M  "'•  ^^art  Indie*,! 
look  Ihs  TollnwlnK  hrawill  of  ■  denr  girl.  Yon  nnil 
kwiw  Ihd  (11  my  ntliar  Iktcidiici  w*ra  Iba  br«thiiin 
dant  paaioB,  and  Ihnof  h  li  raigbl  bBva  b«n  •■■r  !■ 
tlmaa  to  haT*  (trta  tliam  ■  pollih,  jit  tbil  pollib. 
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Ikithfally  inscribed  on  them.  Their  oncoath  dmplieitrr 
was,  as  they  say  of  wines,  their  race.'*  The  heroine  of 
this  early  composition  was  Highland  Mary.] 


I. 


Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 
And  leaye  old  Scotia's  shore  f 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 
Across  th'  Atlantic's  roar  f 


II. 


0  sweet  grows  the  lime  and  the  orange, 

And  the  apple  on  the  pice ; 
Bat  a'  the  charms  o'  the  Indies 

Can  never  equal  thine. 


III. 
She  is  a  winsome  wee  Uilng, 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  bonnie  wee  thing, 
This  sweet  wee  wife  o'  mine. 

IT. 

The  warld's  wrack  we  share  o% 
The  warstle  and  the  care  o't ; 
Wi'  her  I'll  blythely  bear  it. 
And  think  my  lot  dirine. 


III. 


I  hae  sworn  by  the  Heayens  to  my  Mary, 
I  hae  sworn  by  the  Heavens  to  be  true ; 

And  sae  may  the  Heavens  forget  me 
When  I  forget  my  tow  ! 


IV. 


0  plight  me  your  faith,  my  Mary, 
And  plight  me  your  lily  white  hand; 

0  plight  me  your  faith,  my  Mary, 
Before  I  leave  Scotia's  strand. 


V. 


We  hae  plighted  oar  troth,  my  Mary, 

In  mutual  affection  to  join ; 
And  curst  be  the  cause  that  shall  part  as  I 

The  hour  and  the  moment  o'  time  1 


CLXXX. 

THE   WINSOME   WEE   THING. 

[These  words  were  writen  for  Thomson:  or  rather 
■mde  extempore  <'  I  might  give  you  something  more 
profound,*'  says  the  poet,  **  yet  it  might  not  suit  the 
light-horse  gallop  of  the  air,  so  well  as  this  random 
■JiiJE."] 

I. 
She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  bonnie  wee  thing, 
This  sweet  wee  wife  o'  mine. 

II. 
I  ncTer  saw  a  fairer, 
I  never  lo'cd  a  dearer ; 
And  niest  my  heart  I'll  wear  her. 
For  fear  my  jewel  tine. 


OLXXXI. 

BONNIE   LESLET. 

[«I  have  just,"  says  Bnms  to  Thoraeoa,  "  been  look 
ing  over  the  <  Collier's  bonnie  Daughter,*  and  if  the  fol 
lowing  rhapsody,  which  1  composed  the  other  day,  ua  ■ 
diarming  Ayrshire  girl.  Miss  Leslie  Baillie,  isohnposned 
through  this  place  to  England,  will  suit  your  taate  bettM 
than  the  Collier  Lassie,  fall  on  and  weleouM."  This 
lady  was  soon  afterwards  married  to  Mr.  Cnmiiy,  of 
Logie.j 

I. 

0  SAW  ye  bonnie  Lesley 
As  she  ga'ed  o'er  the  border  t 

She's  gane,  like  Alexander, 
To  spread  her  conquests  farther. 

II. 

To  see  her  is  to  love  her. 

And  love  but  her  for  ever ; 
For  Nature  made  her  what  she  is. 

And  never  made  anither  1 

III. 
Thoa  art  a  queen,  fair  Lesley, 

Thy  subjects  we,  before  thee: 
Thou  art  divine,  fair  Lesley, 

The  hearts  o'  men  adore  thee. 

IV. 

The  deil  he  could  na  scaith  thee. 
Or  aught  that  wad  belang  thee ; 

He'd  look  into  thy  bonnie  face, 
And  say,  *<  I  canna  wrang  thee." 

V. 

The  powers  aboon  will  tent  thee ; 

Misfortune  sha'  na  steer  thee : 
Thou'rt  like  themselves  so  lovelyy 

That  ill  theyll  ne'er  let  near  thcc 
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TI. 


Retom  again,  fair  Lesley, 

Retom  ( J  Caledonie ; 
That  we  may  brag,  we  hae  a  lass 

There's  nane  again  sae  bonnie. 


cLxxxn. 


HIGHLAND    MART. 

Tune — "  Katkerine  Offie.* 


tf 


[Hary  Campbell,  of  whose  worth  and  beaatj  Bonn 
nae  eaiif  with  rach  deep  feeling*  wni  the  danghter  of  a 
mariner,  who  lived  in  Greenock.  She  became  acquainted 
with  the  poet  while  on  aervice  at  the  cattle  of  Mont- 
goroerjr,  and  their  itrolli  in  the  woods  and  their  roaming 
Iryttee  only  aenred  to  deepen  and  aettle  their  affections, 
rheir  love  had  much  of  the  solemn  as  well  as  of  the  ro- 
mantic :  on  the  day  of  their  separation  they  plighted  their 
mntoal  faith  by  the  exchange  of  Bibles  :  they  stood  with 
a  mnning-strenro  between  them,  and  lifting  np  water  in 
their  hands  vowed  love  while  woods  grewaad  waters  ran. 
The  Bible  which  the  poet  gave  was  elegantly  bound : 
<  Ye  shall  not  swear  by  my  name  falsely,*  was  written 
in  the  bold  Manchline  hand  of  Bams,  and  underneath 
was  his  name,  and  his  mark  as  a  freemason.  They  parted 
to  meet  no  more :  Mary  Campbell  was  carried  off*  sud- 
denly  by  a  burning  fever,  and  the  first  intimation  which 
the  poet  had  of  her  fnte,  was  when,  it  is  said,  he  visited 
her  friends  to  meet  her  on  her  return  from  Cowal,  whi- 
ther she  had  gone  to  make  arrangements  for  her  mar- 
riage. The  Bible  is  in  the  keeping  of  her  relations :  we 
have  seen  a  lock  of  heV  hair ;  it  was  very  long  and  very 
bright,  and  of  a  hue  deeper  than  the  flaxen.  The  song 
was  written  for  Thomson's  work.] 

I. 
Ye  banks,  and  braes,  and  streams  around 

The  castle  o'  Montgomery, 
Green  be  your  woods,  and  fair  your  flowers. 

Tour  waters  never  drumlie ! 
There  Simmer  first  unfauld  her  robes, 

And  there  the  langest  tarry ; 
For  there  I  took  the  last  farewell 

0'  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

II. 

IIow  sweetly  bloom'd  the  gay  green  birk, 

How  rich  the  hawthom^s  blossom. 
As  underneath  their  fragrant  shade 

I  clasp*d  her  to  my  bosom ! 
The  golden  hours,  on  angel  wings 

Flew  o*er  me  and  my  dearie ; 
For  dear  to  me,  as  light  and  life, 

Was  my  sweet  Highland  Mary  t 


III. 

Wi'  mony  a  tow,  and  lock'd  embrace, 

Our  parting  was  fu:  render ; 
And,  pledging  aft  to  meet  again, 

We  tore  oursels  asunder ; 
But  oh !  fell  death's  untimely  frost, 

That  nipt  my  flower  sae  early ! — 
Now  green's  the  sod,  and  cauld's  the  clay. 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary  I 

IV. 

0  pale,  pale  now,  those  rosy  lips 

I  aft  hae  kissed  sae  fondly  I 
And  clos'd  for  ay  the  sparkling  glance 

That  dwelt  on  me  sae  kindly ! 
And  mouldering  now  in  silent  dust, 

That  heart  that  lo'ed  me  dearly^ 
But  still  within  my  bosom's  core 

Shall  live  my  Highland  Mary  f 


CLXXXm. 

AULD  ROB  MORRIS. 

fThe  starting  lines  of  this  song  are  from  one  of  no  iiiae 
merit  in  Ramsay's  collection  :  the  old  strain  is  sarcastic ; 
the  new  strain  is  tender :  it  was  written  for  Thomson.1 


I. 

Tuerk's   auld   Rob  Morris  that  wons  in  yon 

glen. 
He's  the  king  o'  guid  fellows  and  wale  of  auld 

men ; 
He  has  gowd  in  his  coffers,  he  has  owsen  and 

kine. 
And  ae  bonnie  lassie,  his  darling  and  mine. 

II. 

She's  fresh  as  the  morning,  the  fairest  in  May . 
She's  sweet  as  the  ev'ning  amang  the  new  hay ; 
As  blythe  and  as  artless  as  the  lamb  on  the  lea, 
And  dear  to  my  heart  as  the  light  to  my  e'e. 

III. 

But  oh!  she's  an  heiress, — auld  Robin's  a  laird. 
And  my  daddie  has  nought  but  a  cot-house  and 

yard; 
A  wooer  like  me  maunna  hope  to  come  speed ; 
The  wounds  I  must  hide  that  will  soon  be  my 

dead. 
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IV. 

The  day  oomes  to  me,  but  delight  brings  me 

nane; 
The  night  comes  to  me,  bat  my  rest  it  is  gane : 
I  wander  my  lane  like  a  night-troubled  ghaist, 
And  I  sigh  as  my  heart  it  wad  burst  in  my 

breA8t 

T. 

0  had  she  but  been  of  a  lower  degree, 

1  f  jen  might  hae  hop'd  she  wad  smil'd  upon 

me! 
O,  how  past  descriying  had  then  been  my  bliss, 
As  now  my  distraction  no  words  can  express  I 


CLxxxrv. 

DUNCAN    OEAT. 

[This  Donean  Gray  of  Barni,  hai  nothing  in  common 
with  the  wild  old  aong  of  that  name,  aa  ve  the  first  line,  and 
a  part  of  the  third,  neither  has  it  any  share  in  the  senti- 
ments of  on  earlier  strain,  with  the  same  title,  by  the 
hand.    It  was  written  for  the  work  of  Thomson.] 

I. 
Duncan  Qray  cam  here  to  woo, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o*t ; 
On  blythe  yule  night  when  we  were  fou, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o*t. 
Maggie  coost  her  head  fu'  high, 
Look'd  asklent  and  unco  skeigh, 
Gart  poor  Duncan  stand  abeigh ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

II. 
Duncan  fleech'd,  and  Duncan  pray'd. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't ; 
Meg  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  Craig, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o*t. 
Duncan  sighM  baith  out  and  in, 
Grat  his  een  baith  bleer't  and  blin', 
8pak  o'  lowpin  o*er  a  linn ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

III. 
Time  and  chance  are  b^t  a  tide. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't ; 
Slighted  loTO  is  sair  to  bide. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
Shall  I,  like  a  fool,  quoth  he, 
For  a  haughty  hizzie  die  7 
She  may  gae  to — France  for  me  I 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't 


TV, 

How  it  comes  let  doctors  tell. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't ; 
Meg  grew  sick — as  he  grew  heal. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
Something  in  her  bosom  wrings. 
For  relief  a  sigh  she  brings : 
And  Of  her  een,  they  spak  sic  thingtl 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

V. 

Dunoan  was  a  lad  o'  grace. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't ; 
Maggie's  was  a  piteous  case. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't 
Duncan  could  na  be  her  death. 
Swelling  pity  smoor'd  his  wrath ; 
Now  they're  orouse  and  canty  baith. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't 


CLXXXV. 

0  POOETITH  CAULD. 

Tune—"  /  had  a  Aorw." 

[Jean  Lonmer,  the  Chloris  and  the  "  Lassie  with  the 
lint-white  locks"  of  Bums,  was  the  heroine  of  this  ex* 
qoisite  lyric :  she  was  at  that  time  very  yooog ;  hef 
shape  was  fine,  and  her  **  dimpled  cheek  and  cherry 
nou'*  will  be  long  remembered  in  Nithsdale.] 

I. 
0  POORTiTH  cauld,  and  restless  Ioto, 

Ye  wreck  my  peace  between  ye ; 
Yet  poortith  a'  I  could  forgive, 
An'  twere  na'  for  my  Jeanie. 

0  why  should  fate  sic  pleasure  hay6| 

Life's  dearest  bands  untwining? 
Or  why  sae  sweet  a  flower  as  love 
Depend  on  fortune's  shining  T 

II. 

This  warld's  wealth  when  I  think  on. 
It's  pride,  and  a'  the  tare  o't-~ 

Fie,  fie  on  silly  coward  man. 
That  he  should  be  the  slaye  o't  I 

III. 

Her  een  sae  bonnie  blue  betray 

How  she  repays  my  passion ; 
Bot  prudence  is  her  o'erword  ay, 

She  talks  of  rank  and  fashion 
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IT. 

O  wha  can  pmdenee  think  upon. 

And  sic  a  lassie  by  him  7 
O  wha  can  prudence  think  upon, 

And  sae  in  loTe  as  I  am  7 

T. 

How  blest  the  humble  cotter's  fate  I  > 

He  wooes  his  simple  dearie ; 
The  silly  bogles,  wealth  and  state, 
Can  neyer  make  them  eerie. 

0  whj  should  Fate  sic  pleasure  have. 

Life's  dearest  bands  untwining  7 
Or  why  sae  sweet  a  flower  as  Ioto 
Depend  on  Fortune's  shining  7 


CLXXXVI. 


GALLA   WATER. 


[**  GmUm  Water'*  i>  an  improvad  Tersinn  of  an  Mirlier 
irrag  by  Barns :  bat  both  wongu  owe  aonie  of  their  attrae- 
tioBs  to  an  older  itrain,  which  the  exquisite  air  has  made 
popalar  over  the  world.    It  was  written  for  Thomson.] 


I. 


Thbbi's  btaw,  braw  lads  on  Yarrow  braes. 
That  wander  thro'  the  blooming  heather ; 

But  Yarrow  braes  nor  Ettrick  shaws 
Can  match  the  lads  o'  Galla  Water. 


II. 


Bat  there  is  ane,  a  secret  ane, 
Aboon  them  a'  I  lo'e  him  better ; 

And  I'll  be  his,  and  he'll  be  mine, 
The  bonnie  lad  o'  GaUa  Water. 


III. 


L 


Utho'  his  daddie  was  nae  laird, 
And  tho'  I  hae  nae  meikle  tocher ; 

f  et  rich  in  kindest,  truest  love. 
We'll  tent  our  flocks  by  Galla  Water. 

IV. 

It  ne'er  was  wealth,  it  ne'er  was  wealth. 
That  eoft  contentment,  peace,  or  pleasure ; 

The  bands  and  bliss  o'  mutual  Ioto, 
0  that's  the  chiefest  warld's  treasure  I 

'mXm  wild-wood  Indian's  Pale,"  in  the  original  MS. 


CLXXXVn. 
LORD  GBEGOBY. 

I 

[Dr.  Wolcot  wrote  a  Lord  Gregory  for  Thomsoal 
eoUectioa,  in  imitation  of  which  Bams  wrote  his,  aad 
the  Englishman  complained,  with  an  oath,  that  the 
Bcotchroan  sought  to  rob  him  of  Uie  merit  of  his  compo- 
sition. WoIcot*s  song  wns,  indeed,  written  first,  tn* 
they  are  both  but  imitations  of  that  roost  exquisite  old  ba.* 
lad,  "  Fair  Annie  of  Lochryan,**  which  neither  Wo.oot 
nor  Bams  valued  as  it  deserved :  it  far  sarpastes  Lotk 
their  songs.] 

I. 
0  MiBK,  mirk  is  this  midnight  hour. 

And  loud  the  tempest's  roar ; 
A  waefu'  wanderer  seeks  thy  tow'r. 

Lord  Gregory,  ope  thy  door ! 

II. 
An  exile  firae  her  father's  ha'. 

And  a'  for  loving  thee ; 
At  least  some  pity  on  me  shaw 
'  If  love  it  may  na  be. 

III. 
Lord  Gregory,  mind'st  thou  not  the  groT« 

By  bonnie  Irwin-side, 
Where  first  I  own'd  that  virgin-loTe 

I  lang,  lang  had  denied  T 

IT. 

How  often  didst  thou  pledge  and  tow 

Thou  wad  for  ay  be  mine  ; 
And  my  fond  heart,  itsel'  sae  true. 

It  ne'er  mistrust  Mi  thine. 

V. 

Hard  is  thy  heart.  Lord  Gregory, 

And  flinty  is  thy  breast — 
Thou  dart  of  heaven  that  flashest  by, 

0  wilt  thou  give  me  rest ! 

TI. 

Ye  mustering  thunders  from  aboye. 

Your  willing  victim  see ! 
But  spare  and  pardon  my  fause  Ioto, 

His  wrangs  to  heaven  and  me  f 


[«*The 
« la  one 


OLXXXVni. 
MARY  MORISOK. 
Tune—**  BitU  yt  y§Lr 

prefixed,"  obeerves  Bams  to 
Jnvenile  woffto.   1  leave  tt  fat  yonr 
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1  do  not  think  it  very  remarkable  either  Tor  iti  merits  or 
Its  demerit!."  **  Of  all  the  productions  or  Bams,"  says 
Dazlitt,  <*  the  pathetie  and  aeriona  love-aonga  which  he 
has  left  behind  him,  in  the  manner  of  the  old  ballads,  are, 
perhapa,  those  which  take  the  deepest  and  moat  laating 
bold  of  the  mind.  Such  are  the  linea  to  MaryMoriaon." 
The  song  is  aupposed  to  have  been  written  on  one  of  a 
fiuaily  of  Moriaona  at  Manchline.] 

I. 

0  Mabt,  at  thy  window  be, 

It  is  the  wish'd,  the  trjsted  hour ! 
Those  smiles  and  glances  let  my  see 

That  make  the  miser's  treasure  poor : 
How  blithely  wad  I  bide  the  stonre, 

A  weary  slave  frae  son  to  sun  ; 
Could  I  the  rich  reward  secure, 

The  lovely  Mary  MorisonI 

II. 

Yestreen,  when  to  the  trembling  string 
The  dance  gaed  thro'  the  lighted  ha', 

To  thee  my  fancy  took  its  wing, 
I  sat,  but  neither  heard  or  saw : 

Tho'  this  was  fair,  and  that  was  braw, 
And  yon  the  toast  of  a'  the  town, 

1  sigh'd,  and  said  amang  them  a', 
*<iYe  are  na  Mary  Morison.' 


f» 


III. 

0  Mary,  canst  thou  wreck  his  peace, 

Wha  for  thy  sake  wad  gladly  die  7 
Or  canst  thou  break  that  heart  of  his, 

Whase  only  faut  is  loving  thee  7 
If  love  for  love  thou  wilt  na  gie. 

At  least  be  pity  to  me  shown ; 
A  thought  ungentle  canna  be 

The  thought  o'  Mary  Morison. 


CLXXXIX. 
WANDEEINO   WILLIE. 

[riBST  YBBSION.] 

[The  idea  of  thia  aonfr  is  taken  from  versea  of  the  same 
■ame  published  by  Herd:  the  heroine  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  accompliahed  Mrs.  Riddel.  Erskine  and 
Thomson  sat  in  judgment  upon  it,  and,  like  true  critics, 
squeezed  much  of  the  natural  and  original  apirit  out  of 
It.  Bnma  approved  of  their  alterationa ;  but  he  approved, 
•o  dovtt,  in  bitterness  of  spirit.] 

.  • 

Hmkm  awa,  there  awa,  wandering  Willie, 
Now  tired  with  wandering,  baud  awa  hamt ; 


Come  to  my  bosom,  my  ae  only  dearie. 
And  tell  me  thou  bring'st  me  my  Willie  tlit 
same. 

II. 

Loud  blew  the  cauld  winter  winds  at  oar  patt- 
ing; 
It  was  na  the  blast  brought  the  tear  in  mj 
e'e; 
Now  welcome  the  simmer,  and  welcome  my 
Willie, 
The  simmer  to  nature,  my  Willie  to  me. 

III. 

Ye  hurricanes,  rest  in  the  cave  o'  your  slumbers  I 
0  how  your  wild  horrors  a  lover  alarms  I 

Awaken,  ye  breeies,  row  gently,  ye  billows. 
And  waft  my  dear  laddie  ance  mair  to  my 
arms. 

IV. 

But  if  he's  forgotten  his  faithfulest  Nannie, 
0  still  flow  between  us,  thou  wide  roaring 
main ; 

May  I  never  see  it,  may  I  never  trow  it. 
But,  dying,  believe  that  my  Willie's  my  ain. 


CXO. 
WANDERING  WILLIE. 

[last  YBBSION.] 

[Tliia  ia  the  «<  Wandering  Willie*'  as  alterwl  by  Erw 
akine  and  Thomson,  and  approved  by  Buma,  after  reject- 
ing several  of  their  emendntiona.  The  changee  were 
made  chiefly  with  the  view  of  harmouizing  the  vntnUm 
with  the  music— an  Italian  mode  of  mending  the  harmony 
of  the  human  voice.] 

I. 
Hebb  awa,  there  awa,  wandering  Willie, 

Here  awa,  there  awa,  baud  awa  hame ; 
Come  to  my  bosom,  my  ain  only  dearie. 

Tell  me  thou  bring'st  me  my  Willie  the  same. 

II. 

Winter  winds  blew  loud  and  cauld  at  our  par^ 
ing. 

Fears  for  my  Willie  brought  tears  in  my  e'e 
Welcome  now  simmer,  and  welcome  my  Willie. 

The  simmer  to  nature,  my  Willie  to  me. 
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TIT. 

Rest,  ye  wild  storms,  in  the  oaye  of  your  slum- 
•    hers, 
How  your  dread  howling  a  lover  alarms ! 
Wauken,  ye  breezes,  row  gently,  ye  billows, 
And  waft  my  dear  laddie  ance  mair  to  my 
arms. 

IV. 

Bat  oh,  if  he's  faithless,  and  minds  na  his 
Nannie, 

Flow  still  between  ns,  thou  wide  roaring  main ; 
May  I  never  see  it,  may  I  never  trow  it. 

But,  dying,  believe  that  my  Willie's  my  ain. 


CXCI. 

OPEN    THE   DOOR  TO   ME,   OH! 

(Writton  for  ThorosoD*a  collection :  the  first  vertion 
which  he  wrote  waa  not  happy  in  its  harmony :  Bnnu 
altered  and  corrected  it  as  it  now  itandif  and  then  said, 
M 1  do  aot  know  if  this  eong  be  really  mended.*'] 

I. 

OB,  open  the  door,  some  pity  to  show. 

Oh,  open  the  door  to  me,  Oh !' 
Tho'  thou  has  been  false,  I'll  ever  prove  true. 

Oh,  open  the  door  to  me,  Oh ! 

II. 

Cauld  is  the  blast  npon  my  pale  cheek. 

But  caulder  thy  love  for  me.  Oh ! 
The  frost  that  freezes  the  life  at  my  heart. 

Is  nought  to  my  pains  frae  thee,  Oh ! 

III. 

The  wan  moon  is  setting  behind  the  white  wave. 

And  time  is  setting  with  me,  Oh ! 
False  friends,  false  love,  farewell  I  for  mair 

rU  ne'er  trouble  them,  nor  thee.  Oh! 

IV. 

She  has  open'd  the  door,  she  has  open*d  it  wide; 

She  sees  his  pale  corse  on  the  plain.  Oh ! 
My  true  love !  she  cried,  and  sank  down  by  his 
side. 

Never  to  rise  again.  Oh ! 

I  Thia  eecond  line  waa  orif  inally— "  If  love  it  may  na 
W,Oli**> 


CXCII. 

JESSIE. 
Tune— "^oniiM  Dundee** 

[Jemie  Staig,  the  eldeit  daughter  of  the  provoat  <k 
Dumfries,  waa  the  heroine  of  thia  aong .  She  becj>me  a 
wife  and  a  mother,  but  died  early  in  life :  ahe  ia  atill  af> 
feetionately  remembered  in  heraative  place.] 

I. 
Trnmi  hearted  was  he,  the  sad  swain  o'  the 
Tarrow, 
And  fair  are  the  maids  on  the  banks  o'  the 
Ayr, 
But  by  the  sweet  side  o'  the  Nith's  winding  river^ 

Are  lovers  as  faithful,  and  maidens  as  fair : 
To  equal  young  Jessie  seek  Scotland  all  over ; 

To  equal  young  Jessie  you  seek  it  in  vain ; 
Grace,  beauty,  and  elegance  fetter  her  lover. 
And  maidenly  modesty  fixes  the  chain 

II. 
0,  fresh  is  the  rose  in  the  gay,  dewy  morning, 

And  sweet  is  the  lily  at  evening  close ; 
But  in  the  fair  presence  o'  lovely  young  Jessie 

Unseen  is  the  lily,  unheeded  the  rose. 
Love  sits  in  her  smile,  a  wizard  ensnaring ; 

Enthron'd  in  her  een  he  delivers  his  law : 
And  still  to  her  charms  she  alone  is  a  stranger— 

Her  modest  demeanour's  the  jewel  of  a'  I 


CXGin. 

THE   POOR  AND  HONEST  SODGEK 

Air—"  The  MiU,  MOl,  0." 

[Buma,  it  ia  aaid,  compoaed  thia  aong,  once  very  popn* 
lar,  on  hearing  a  raniroed  auldier  relate  hia  adventureai 
at  Brownhill,  in  Nithadale:  it  waa  published  by  Thorn* 
aoa,  after  aufgeating  aome  alterationa,  which  were  pro* 
perly  rejected.] 

I. 
Whbh  wild  war's  deadly  blast  was  blawn 

And  gentle  peace  returning, 
Wi'  mony  a  sweet  babe  fatherless, 

And  mony  a  widow  mourning ; 
I  left  the  lines  and  tented  field, 

Where  lang  I'd  been  a  lodger. 
My  humble  knapsack  a'  my  wealth, 

A  poor  and  honest  sodger. 

II. 
A  leal,  light  heart  was  in  my  breast, 
My  hand  unstain'd  wi'  plunder; 
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And  for  fair  Scotia,  hame  again, 

I  cheery  on  did  wander. 
I  thought  upon  the  banks  o'  Coil, 

I  thought  upon  mj  Nancy, 
I  thought  upon  the  witching  smile 

That  caught  my  youthful  fancy. 

"  III. 

At  length  I  reach*d  the  bonny  glen, 

Where  early  life  I  sported ; 
I  pass'd  the  mill,  and  trysting  thorn. 

Where  Nancy  aft  I  courted : 
Wha  spfed  I  but  my  ain  dear  maid, 

Down  by  her  mother's  dwelling ! 
And  tum*d  me  round  to  hide  the  flood 

That  in  my  een  was  swelling. 

IV. 

Wi'  altered  Toice,  quoth  I,  sweet  lass. 

Sweet  as  yon  hawthorn's  blossom, 
0 !  happy,  happy,  may  he  be 

That's'dearest  to  thy  bosom ! 
My  purse  is  light,  Fve  far  to  gang, 

And  fain  wad  be  thy  lodger ; 
IWe  serv'd  my  king  and  country  lang — 

ITake  pity  on  a  sodger. 

V. 

Sae  wistfully  she  gaz*d  on  me. 

And  loTelier  was  then  ever ; 
Quo'  she,,  a  sodger  anoe  I  lo*d. 

Forget  him  shall  I  never : 
Our  humble  cot,  and  hamely  fare. 

Ye  freely  shall  partake  it. 
That  gallant  badge — the  dear  cockade-^ 

Ye're  welcome  for  the  sake  o't. 

VI. 

She  gaz'd — she  redden'd  like  a  rose-* 

Syne  pale  like  onie  lily ; 
She  sank  within  my  arms,  and  cried, 

Art  thou  my  ain  dear  Willie  ? 
By  him  who  made  yon  sun  and  sky — 

By  whom  true  love's  regarded, 
I  am  the  man ;  and  thus  may  still 

True  lovers  be  rewarded ! 

VII. 

The  wars  are  o'er,  and  Fm  come  hame. 
And  find  thee  still  true-hearted ; 

Tho'  poor  in  gear,  we're  rich  in  love, 
And  niair  we'se  ne'er  be  parted. 


Quo'  she,  my  grandsire  left  me  gowd, 

A  mailen  plenish'd  fairly ; 
And  come,  my  faithful  sodger  lad, 

Thou'rt  welcome  to  it  dearly  I 

VIII. 

For  gold  the  merchant  ploughs  the  mala, 

The  farmer  ploughs  the  manor ; 
But  glory  is  the  sodger's  prize, 

The  sodger's  wealth  is  honour ; 
The  brave  poor  sodger  ne'er  despise, 

Nor  count  him  as  a  stranger ; 
Remember  he's  his  country's  stay, 

In  day  and  hour  of  danger. 


CXCTV. 

MEG  0'   THE  MILL. 

Air — <<  Hey  !  bonnie  lau,  will  you  lie  in  a  barraekf** 

[« Do  you  know  a  fine  air,"  Barns  aska  Thoromm, 
April,  1703, «« called  « Jackie  Huine'i  Lament  ?*  I  have 
a  long  of  coniiderabie  merit  to  that  air :  I'll  encloae  jcm 
both  song  and  tune,  as  1  have  them  ready  to  send  to  the 
Museum."  It  is  probable  that  Thomson  hked  these 
verses  too  well  to  let  them  go  willingly  from  his  han«ls : 
Burns  touched  up  the  old  song  with  the  same  starling 
line,  but  a  less  delicate  conclusion,  aud  published  it  ia 
the  Museum.] 

I. 

0  KEN  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  Mill  has  gotten  f 
An'  ken  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  Mill  has  gotten  T 
She  has  gotten  a  coof  wi'  a  claute  o'  siller, 
And  broken  the  heart  o'  the  barley  Miller. 


II. 

The  Miller  was  strappin,  the  Miller  was  ruddy; 
A  heart  like  a  lord  and  a  hue  like  a  lady : 
The  Laird  was  a  widdiefu',  bleerit  knurl ; 
She's  left  the  guid-fellow  and  ta'en  the  charL 

III . 

The  Miller  he  hecht  her  a  heart  leal  and  loving; 
The  Laird  did  address  her  wi'   matter  mair 

moving, 
A  fine  pacing  horse  wi'  a  clear  chained  bridl«^ 
A  whip  by  her  side  and  a  bonnie  side-saddle. 

IV. 

0  wae  on  the  siller,  it  is  sae  prevailing ; 
And  wae  on  the  love  that  is  fixed  on  a  mailen ' 
A  tocher's  nae  word  in  a  true  lover's  parle. 
But  gie  me  my  love,  and  a  fig  for  the  warl  1 
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cxcv. 

BLTTHE   HAS  I   BEEN. 
Tone— **  Z^y«ram  Coth.^ 


1* 


(BurxiMfWho  lelilnro  praiaad  kUown  eoropositiona,  told 
Tb(Nii»:>n.  frr  'w\ : v  work  he  wrote  it»  that  **  BIythe  hue 
I  b««a  im  yon  hiJi^*'  r/u§  one  of  the  finest  eonge  he  had 
•rer  made  in  his  life,  nnd  composed  on  one  of  the  moat 
lovely  women  in  the  world .  The  heroine  waa  Miaa  Lea- 
^yBuUie.] 

9 

I. 

Blttbb  hae  I  been  on  jon  hill 

As  the  lambs  before  me ; 
Careless  ilka  thought  and  free 

As  the  breeze  flew  o'er  me. 
Now  nae  langer  sport  and  plaj, 

Mirth  or  sang  can  please  me ; 
Lesley  is  sae  fair  and  coj, 

Core  and  angoish  seize  me. 

II. 
HeaTj,  heavy  is  the  task, 

Hopeless  love  declaring : 
Trembling,  I  dow  nocht  but  glow'r, 

Sighing,  damb,  despairing  I 
If  she  winna  ease  the  thraws 

In  my  bosom  swelling, 
Underneath  the  grass-green  sod 

Soon  maun  be  my  dwelling. 


CXCVI. 

LOGAN   WATEE. 

[^*  Have  yon  ever,  my  dear  sir/'  says  Bams  to  Thoro- 
■on,  SSth  Jane,  171K),  "  felt  ynar  lK>s()in  ready  to  barst 
with  indignation  nn  reading  of  those  mighty  villains  who 
divide  kingdom  aguinst  kingdom,  desolate  provinces,  and 
ley  nations  waste,  out  of  the  wantonness  of  ambition,  or 
oAea  from  still  more  ignoble  passions  ?  In  a  mood  of 
thia  kind  to^ay  I  rec^lected  the  air  of  Logan  Water. 
If  I  have  done  anything  at  all  like  justice  to  my  feelings, 
the  ibUowing  aong,  composed  in  three-quarters  of  en 
koti.'a meditation  in  my  elltow^chair, ought  to  have  aome 
merit.'*  The  podc  hud  in  miqd,  too,  during  this  poetio 
it,  the  beantiful  song  of  Logun-braes,  by  my  friend  John 
llnyne,  a  Nithsdale  poet.] 

I. 
0  LooAN,  sweetly  didst  thou  glide, 
That  day  I  was  my  Willie*s  bride  I 
And  years  synsyne  hae  o*er  us  run, 
Like  Lognn  to  the  simmer  sunu 
But  now  thy  flow*ry  banks  appear 
like  dnunlie  winter,  dark  and  drear. 
While  my  dear  lad  maun  face  his  faes, 
For.  f.*r  frae  me  and  Logan  braes ! 


If. 
Again  the  merry  month  o'  May 
Has  made  our  hills  and  valleys  gay ; 
The  birds  rejoice  in  leafy  bowers, 
The  bees  hum  round  the  breathing  flowers; 
BIythe  Morning  lifts  his  rosy  eye. 
And  Evening's  tears  are  teais  of  joy  .* 
My  soul,  delightless,  a*  surveys, 
While  Willie's  far  frae  Logan  braes. 

III. 
Within  yon  milk-white  hawthorn  bush, 
Amang  her  nestlings  sits  the  thrush ; 
Her  faithfu'  mate  will  share  her  toil, 
Or  wi'  his  song  her  cares  beguile : 
But  I,  wi'  my  sweet  nurslings  here, 
Nae  mate  to  help,  nae  mate  to  cheer. 
Pass  widow'd  nights  and  joyless  days. 
While  Willie's  for  frae  Logan  braes 

IV. 

0  wae  upon  you,  men  o'  state, 
That  brethren  rouse  to  deadly  hate  I 
As  ye  make  mony  a  fond  heart  mourn, 
Sae  may  it  on  your  heads  return  f 
How  can  your  flinty  hearts  ei^oy 
The  widow's  tears,  the  orphan's  cry  ?* 
But  soon  may  peace  jbring  happy  days 
And  Willie  hame  to  Logan  braes  I 


cxcvn. 

THE  RED,   RED  ROSE. 
Air— «• //ii^Aw  Graham,** 


[There  are  snatches  of  old  song  so  exquisitely  fine 
that,  like  fractured  cr}*stal,  they  cannot  be  mended  or 
eked  out,  without  showing  where  the  hand  of  the  re- 
storer has  been.  This  aeems  the  case  with  the  first  vera* 
of  this  song,  which  the  poet  found  in  Witherr  poon,  and 
completed  by  the  addition  of  the  second  verse,  which  he 
felt  to  be  inferior,  by  desiring  Thomson  to  make  his  own 
the  first  verse,  and  let  the  other  follow,  wh  ch  would 
Cftnclude  the  strain  with  a  thought  aa  beautiful  aa  it 
original.] 

I. 
0  wxBB  my  love  yon  lilac  fair, 

Wi'  purple  blossoms  to  the  spring; 
And  I,  a  bird  to  shelter  there. 

When  wearied  on  my  little  wing ! 

I  OriginnUy.. 

**  Ye  mind  nn,  'mid  your  rrael  joys, 
The  widow's  teera,  the  orphan's  eriM  ** 
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How  I  wad  mourn,  when  it  was  torn 
By  autumn  wild,  and  winter  rnde  I 

But  I  wad  sing  ou  wanton  wing, 
When  youthfu*  Mujr  its  bloom  renewed. 

II. 

0  gin  my  Ioto  were  yon  red  rose, 

That  grows  upon  the  castle  wa' ; 
And  I  myser  a  drap  o*  dew, 

Into  her  bonnie  breast  to  fa'  I 
Oh,  there  beyond  expression  blest, 

rd  feast  on  beauty  a*  the  night ; 
Seard  on  her  silk-saft  faulds  to  rest, 

Till  fley'd  awa  by  Phoebus'  light 


cxcvni, 

BONNIE  JEAN. 

[Jenn  M'Murdo,  the  heroine  or  this  song,  the  eldeit 
daughter  of  John  M*ltfardo  or  Drumlnnrig,  was,  both  in 
merit  nnd  look,  very  worthy  of  so  sweet  a  strain,  and 
Justified  the  poet  from  the  charge  made  against  him  in 
the  West,  thnt  his  beauties  were  not  other  men*s  beau- 
ties.  In  the  M'Murdo  manuscript,  in  Burns's  handwrit- 
mg,  the.e  is  a  well-moriled  compliment  which  has  slipt 
out  of  the  printed  copy  in  Thomson : — 

**  Thy  hamdsomt  foot  Uion  shall  na  set 
In  bam  or  byre  to  trouble  thee."] 

I. 

There  was  a  lass,  and  she  was  fair, 

At  kirk  and  market  to  be  seen. 
When  a*  the  fairest  maids  were  met. 

The  fairest  maid  was  bonnie  Jean. 

II. 

And  aye  she  wrought  her  mammie's  wark. 

And  ay  she  sang  so  merrilie : 
The  blithest  bird  upon  the  bush 

Had  ne'er  a  lighter  heart  than  she. 

III. 

But  hawks  will  rob  the  tender  Joys 
That  bless  the  little  lintwhite's  nest ; 

And  frost  will  blight  the  fairest  flowers, 
And  loTe  will  break  the  soundest  rest. 

IV. 

Yonng  Robie  was  the  brawest  lad. 
The  flower  and  pride  of  a*  the  glen ; 

And  he  bad  owsen,  sheep,  and  kye, 
And  wanton  naigies  nine  or  ten. 


V. 


He  gaed  wi'  Jeanie  to  the  tryste, 
He  dano'd  wi*  Jeanie  on  the  down ; 

And,  lang  ere  witless  Jeanie  wist. 
Her  heart  was  tint,  her  peace  was  sto' 


VI. 


As  in  the  bosom  o'  the  stream. 
The  moon-beam  dwells  at  dewy  e* 

So  trembling,  pure,  was  tender  love 
Within  the  breast  o'  bonnie  Jean. 


VII. 

And  now  she  works  her  mammie's  wark. 
And  ay  she  sighs  wi'  care  and  pain ; 

Yet  wist  na  what  her  ail  might  be, 
Or  what  wad  mak  her  weel  again. 

VIII. 

But  did  na  Jeanie's  heart  loup  light, 
And  did  na  joy  blink  in  her  e'e, 

As  Robie  tauld  a  tale  of  love, 
Ae  e'enin'  on  the  lily  lea  7 

IX. 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west. 
The  birds  sang  sweet  in  ilka  grove ; 

His  cheek  to  hers  he  fondly  prest, 
And  whisper'd  thus  his  tale  o'  love : 


0  Jeanie  fair,  I  lo'e  thee  dear ; 

O  canst  thou  think  to  fancy  me  t 
Or  wilt  thou  leave  thy  mammie's  cot. 

And  learn  to  tent  the  farms  wi'  me  T 

XI. 

At  bam  or  byre  thou  shalt  na  drudge. 
Or  naething  else  to  trouble  thee ; 

But  stray  amang  the  heather-bells. 
And  tent  the  waying  com  wi'  me. 

XII. 

Now  what  could  artless  Jeanie  do  ? 

She  had  nae  will  to  say  him  na : 
*At  length  she  blush'd  a  sweet  consent, 

And  love  was  ay  between  them  twa' 


CXCIX. 

PHILLIS  THE  FAIR. 

Twi^—*' Robin  Adair/* 

[Tb«  ladiM  of  the  M^Murdo  fanuly  were  graeefal  end 
Meatifoly  and  lucky  in  finding  a  poet  capable  of  record- 
lag  tbeir  charms  in  lasting  strains.  The  heroine  of  this 
■OBJ  was  Phillis  M'Murdo ;  a  favourite  of  the  poet.  The 
verses  were  composed  at  the  request  or  Clarke,  the  mn- 
■ieisB,  who  believed  himself  in  love  with  his  "  charming 
pnpil."    She  lenghed  at  the  preebmptuous  fiddler.] 


Whilb  larks  with  little  wing 

Fann*d  the  pure  air, 
Tasting  the  breathing  spring, 

Forth  I  did  fare : 
Qtkj  the  Bun*s  golden  eye 
Peep'd  o'er  the  moantain.s  high; 
Soeh  th J  mom !  did  I  cry, 

Phillis  the  fair. 

II. 

In  each  bird's  careless  song, 
.  Olad  I  did  share ; 
While  yon  wild  flowers  among, 

Chance  led  me  there : 
Sweet  to  the  opening  day, 
Bosebods  bent  the  dewy  spray ; 
Such  thy  bloom  !  did  I  say, 

PhilUs  the  fair. 

III. 

Down  in  a  shady  walk 

Doves  cooing  were, 
I  mark'd  the  cruel  hawk. 

Caught  in  a  snare : 
So  kind  may  fortune  be, 
Such  make  his  destiny ! 
He  who  would  injure  thee, 

Phillis  the  fair. 


CO. 

HAD  I  A  CAVE. 

Tune — " Robin  Adair" 

[Alexander  Cunningham,  on  whose  unfortunate  lore* 
•dventure  Bums  composefl  Ihii  soiqf  for  Thorosca,  was 
a  jeweller  in  Edinburgh,  well  connected,  and  of  agrees* 
Me  and  polished  mnnners.  The  sUiry  of  his  faithless 
1  was  the  talk  of  Edinburgh,  ia  1793,  when  theee 


words  were  written :  the  hero  of  the  lay  has  been  fenf 
dead;  the  heroine  resides,  a  widow,  in  Edinburgh.] 

I. 

Had  I  a  oave  on  some  wild,  distant  shore, 
Where  the  winds  howl  to  the  waves'  dashinU 
roar; 
There  would  I  weep  my  woes. 
There  seek  my  lost  repose, 

Till  grief  my  eyes  should  close. 
Ne'er  to  wake  more. 


II. 

Falsest  of  womankind,  canst  thou  declare. 
All  thy  fond  plighted  vows — ^fleeting  as  idrl 
To  thy  new  lover  hie. 
Laugh  o'er  thy  peijury. 
Then  in  thy  bosom  try 
What  peace  is  there  I 


CCI. 

BY  ALLAN  STREAM. 

[«  Bravo !  say  I,*'  exclaimed  Bums,  when  he  wrote 
theee  verses  for  Thomson.  "  It  it  a  good  song.  Should 
jon  think  ao  too,  n«>t  elte,  you  can  set  the  mjiic  to  it, 
and  let  the  other  follow  ai  Rnglish  versei.  Autumn  is 
my  propitious  tenson ;  1  make  more  verses  in  it  than  all 
the  year  else.**  The  old  song  of  **  U  my  love  Annie's 
very  bonnie,"  helped  the  muse  of  Burns  with  this  lyrie.] 


I. 

Bt  Allan  stream  I  chanced  to  rove 

While  Phoebus  sank  beyond  Benledi ; 
The  winds  were  whispering  through  the  groTtt, 

The  yellow  com  was  waving  ready ; 
I  listened  to  a  lover's  sang. 

And  thought  on  youthfu'  pleasures  mony: 
And  aye  the  wild  wood  echoes  rang — 

0  dearly  do  I  lo'e  thee,  Annie  t 

II. 

0  happy  be  the  woodbine  bower, 

'Nae  nightly  bogle  make  it  eerie ; 
Nor  erer  sorrow  stain  the  hour. 

The  place  and  time  I  met  my  dearie  I 
Her  head  upon  my  throbbing  breast. 

She,  sinking,  said,  "I'm  thine  for  eyerf* 
While  mony  a  kiss  the  seal  imprest. 

The  saered  vow,— wt  ne'er  should  serer. 
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III. 

The  haant  o'  Spring's  the  primrose  brae, 

The  Simmer  joys  the  flocks  to  follow; 
How  cheery,  thro*  her  shortening  day, 

Is  Automn,  in  her  weeds  o'  yellow  I 
But  can  they  melt  the  glowing  heart, 

Or  chain  the  soul  in  speechless  pleasure. 
Or  tliro'  each  nerve  the  raptare  dart. 

Like  meeting  her,  our  bosom's  treasure  7 


0  whistle,  and  FU  come  to  yon,  my  Ud, 
0  whistle,  and  FU  come  to  you,  my  lad : 
Tho'  father  and  mither  and  a'  shoold  gae  mad; 
0  whistle,  and  FU  come  to  yon,  my  lad. 


ccn. 

0  WHISTLE,  AND  FLL  COME  TO  YOU. 

pn  one  or  the  variations  of  this  anng  the  name  of  the 
heroine  is  Jeonie :  the  song  itself  owes  some  of  the  senti- 
ments as  well  as  words  to  on  old  favourite  Nithsdale 
chant  of  the  same  name.  "  Is  Whistle,  and  I'll  come 
to  y6n,  my  Ind,*'  Burns  inquires  of  Thomson,  **one  of 
yonrairs?  I  admire  if  much,  and  yesterday  I  set  the 
following  verses  to  it."  The  poet,  two  years  afterwards, 
altered  the  fourth  line  thus: — 

"  Thy  Jeany  will  venture  wi*  ye,  my  lad,*' 

and  assigned  this  reason  :  "  In  ffact,  a  fair  dtime  at  whose 
■hrine  I,  the  priest  of  the  Nine.  oflTer  up  the  incense  of 
Parnassus;  a  dame  whom  the  Graces  hn  e  attired  in 
witchcraft,  and  whom  the  l/oves  have  armed  with  light- 
alng ;  a  fuir  one,  herself  the  heroine  of  the  s(»ng,  insists 
OB  the  amendment,  and  dispute  her  commands  if  you 
dare.'*] 

I. 

0  WHisTLB,  and  Fll  come  to  yon,  my  lad, 
0  whistle,  and  1 11  come  to  yon,  my  lad : 
Tho'  father  and  mither  and  a'  should  gae  mad, 
0  whistle,  and  1*11  come  to  you,  my  lad. 
But  warily  tent,  when  you  come  to  court  me, 
And  come  na  unless  the  back-yett  be  a-jee ; 
Syne  up  the  back-stile  and  let  naebody  see. 
And  come  as  ye  were  na  comin'  to  me. 
And  come  as  ye  were  na  comin'  to  me. 

II. 
At  kirk,  or  at  market,  whene'er  ye  meet  me, 
Gang  by  me  an  tho*  that  ye  car'd  na  a  flie ; 
But  steal  me  a  blink  o'  your  bonnie  black  e'e, 
fet  look  as  ye  were  na  lookin'  at  me. 
Tet  look  as  ye  were  na  lookin'  at  mt. 

III. 

Ay  TOW  and  protest  that  ye  oare  na  for  me, 
And  whiles  ye  may  lightly  my  beauty  a  wee ; 
But  court  na  anither,  tho'  Jokin'  ye  be. 
For  fear  that  she  wyle  your  fancy  ftrae  me. 
For  fear  thai  she  wyle  your  fancy  firae  me. 


ccm. 

ADOWN  WINDING  NITH. 

[«  Mr.  Clarke,**  says  Bams  to  Thomson,  *<  begs  yoo  M 
give  Miss  Phillis  a  corner  in  your  book,  as  she  is  a  par 
ticular  flame  of  his.  8he  is  a  Miss  Phillis  M*Mardo. 
sister  to  *  Bonnie  Jean;*  they  are  both  pupils  ot  bis.' 
This  lady  afterwards  became  Mrs.  Nomoa  Lockhmit,  ol 
Carnwath.] 


Adown  winding  Nith  I  did  wander. 

To  mark  the  sweet  flowers  as  they  spring ; 
Adown  winding  Nith  I  did  wander. 

Of  Phillis  to  muse  and  to  sing. 
Awa  wi'  your  belles  and  your  beauties. 

They  never  wi'  her  can  compare : 
Whaever  has  met  wi'  my  Phillis, 

Has  met  wi'  the  queen  o'  the  fair. 

II. 
The  daisy  amus'd  my  fond  fancy. 

So  artless,  so  simple,  so  wild ; 
Thou  emblem,  said  I,  o'  my  Phillis, 

For  she  is  simplicity's  child. 

• 

III. 

The  rose-bud's  the  blush  o'  my  charmer. 
Her  sweet  balmy  lip  when  'tis  prest: 

How  fair  and  how  pure  is  the  lily. 
But  fairer  and  purer  her  breast. 

IV. 

Yon  knot  of  gay  flowers  in  the  arbour, 
They  ne'er  wi'  my  Phillis  can  Tie : 

Her  breath  is  the  breath  o'  the  woodbine. 
Its  dew-drop  o'  diamond,  her  eye. 

V. 

Her  Toice  is  the  song  of  the  morning, 
That  wakes  thro'  the  green-spreading  groT% 

When  Phoebus  peeps  over  the  mountains. 
On  music,  and  pleasure,  and  love. 

VI. 

But  beauty  how  frail  and  how  fleeting. 
The  bloom  of  a  fine  summer's  day  t 

While  worth  in  the  mind  o'  my  rhillia 
Will  flourish  without  a  decay. 
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Awa  wi'  your  belles  and  joar  beanUes, 
They  nerer  wi'  her  can  compare : 

Whaerer  has  met  wi'  my  Phillis 
Has  met  wi'  the  queen  o'  the  fair. 


ccnr. 

COME,   LET  ME  TAKE  THEE. 

Air— «  Cauld  KaU," 

[Barm  emnpomd  this  lyric  in  Angvit,  1709,  and  tnuh- 
tioB  nyi  it  was  prodoceH  by  the  eharms  of  Jaan  Lorimer. 
**  That  tune,  Caakl  Kail,"  he  aayi  to  Thomeon,  **  is  nieh 
a  faToarite  of  yonri,  that  I  once  more  roved  out  yester- 
day for  a  floamin-ahot  at  the  Moses;  when  the  Muse 
that  presides  over  the  shores  of  Nith,  or  rather  my  old 
iaspiriof ,  dearest  nymph,  Coila,  whispered  me  the  fol- 
Imrii^.'*] 

I. 

Com,  let  me  take  thee  to  my  breast, 

And  pledge  we  ne'er  shall  sunder ; 
And  I  shall  spurn  as  vilest  dust 

The  warld's  wealth  and  grandeur : 
And  do  I  hear  my  Jeanie  own 

That  equal  transports  move  her? 
I  ask  for  dearest  life  alone, 

That  I  may  live  to  love  her. 

II. 

Thus  in  my  arms,  wi'  a'  thy  charms, 

I  clasp  my  countless  treasure ; 
m  seek  nae  mair  o'  heaven  to  share. 

Than  sic  a  moment's  pleasure : 
And  by  thy  een,  sae  bonnie  blue, 

I  swear  I'm  thine  for  ever ! 
And  on  thy  lips  I  seal  my  vow. 

And  break  it  shall  I  never. 


CCV. 

DAINTY  DAVIE. 

[From  the  old  song  of  '*  Daintie  Davie"  Bums  has 
borrowed  only  the  title  and  the  mensare.  The  ancient 
strain  records  how  the  Rev.  David  Williamson,  to  escape 
the  pursuit  of  the  dragoons,  in  the  time  of  the  persecu- 
tkm,  was  hid,  by  the  devout  Lady  of  Cherrytrees,  in  the 
wme  bed  with  her  niling  daughter.  The  divine  lived  to 
have  six  wives  beside  the  daughter  of  the  Lady  of  Cher- 
nrtreea  and  other  children  besides  the  one  which  liis 


hiding  from  the  dragoons  produced.  When  Charles  the 
Second  was  told  of  the  adventure  and  its  upshot,  he  it 
said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  Ood*s  fish  !  that  beats  me  aas 
the  oak :  the  man  onght  to  be  made  a  bishop."] 

I. 

Now  rosy  May  comes  in  wi'  flowers. 
To  deck  her  gay,  green-spreading  bowers; 
And  now  comes  in  my  happy  hours. 
To  wander  wi'  my  Davie. 

Meet  me  on  the  warlock  knowe. 

Dainty  Davie,  dainty  Davie, 
There  I'll  spend  the  day  wi'  you, 
My  ain  dear  dainty  Davie. 

II. 

The  crystal  waters  round  us  fa'. 
The  merry  birds  are  lovers  a'. 
The  scented  breezes  round  us  blaw, 
A  wandering  wi'  my  Davie. 

III. 

When  purple  morning  starts  the  hare. 
To  steal  upon  her  early  fare, 
Then  thro'  the  dews  I  will  repair, 
To  meet  my  faithfii'  Dayin 

IT. 

When  day,  expiring  in  the  west. 
The  curtain  draws  o'  nature's  rest, 
I  flee  to  his  arms  I  lo'e  best. 
And  that's  my  ain  dear  Davie. 
Meet  me  on  the  warlock  knowe, 

Bonnie  Davie,  dainty  Davie, 
There  I'll  spend  the  day  wi'  you, 
My  ain  dear  dainty  Davie. 


COVI. 
BRUCE  TO  HIS  MEN  AT  BANNOCKBURN. 

[riaST  VBBSIOM.] 

Tune— <*irQ^,  tuUie  taitie." 

[9yme  of  Ryedale  states  that  this  fine  ode  was  sora* 
posed  during  a  storm  of  rain  and  fire,  among  the  wilda  of 
Glenken  in  Galloway :  the  poet  himself  gives  an  acconnt 
much  less  romantic.  In  speaking  of  the  air  to  Thomaon, 
he  says,  **  There  is  a  tradition  which  1  have  met  with  ia 
many  places  in  Scotland,  that  it  was  Robert  Bruce*t 
march  at  the  battle  of  Banaockbum.  This  thought,  ia 
my  solitary  wanderings,  warmed  me  to  a  pitch  of  eatha 
siasm  on  the  theme  of  liberty  and  Independence,  which  1 
threw  into  a  kind  of  Scottish  ode,  itted  to  the  sir,  that 
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3Be  might  soppose  to  be  the  royml  8eot*t  addren  to  hU 
heroic  foliowerf  on  that  eTentfol  morninf ."    It 
nritten  in  September,  1793.] 

I. 

Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
Scots,  wham  Brace  has  aften  led ; 
Welcome  to  jour  gory  bed. 
Or  to  Tictorie ! 

II. 

Now*8  the  day,  and  now's  the  hour; 
See  the  front  o'  battle  lour : 
See  approach  proud  Edward's  pow*!"— • 
Chains  and  slayerie  I 

III. 

Wha  will  be  a  traitor-knaye  T 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  gra^e  T 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slaye  7 
Let  him  torn  and  flee ! 

IV. 

Wha  for  Scotland's  king  and  law 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw, 
Freeman  stand,  or  freeman  fa'. 
Let  him  follow  me  I 

V. 

By  oppression's  woes  and  pains  I 
By  our  sons  in  servile  chains  I 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  yeins. 
But  they  shall  be  free ! 

YI. 

Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low  I 
Tyrants  fall  in  erery  foe ! 
Liberty's  in  every  blow  I — 
Let  us  do  or  die ! 


ccvn. 

BANNOCKBURN. 

DODERT  BRUCE'S  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  ARMY. 
[SBOOND  VBBSIOlf.] 

[Thomson  aeknowledged  the  charm  which  thia  martial 
ind  national  ode  had  for  him,  but  he  disliked  the  air,  and 
proposed  to  sabstitnto  that  of  Lewis  Gordon  in  its  place. 
Bat  Lewis  Gordon  required  a  couple  of  syllablee  more 
hi  every  fourth  line,  which  loaded  the  verse  with  exple- 
tives, and  weakened  the  simple  energy  of  the  original : 
Bnrns  consented  to  the  proper  altoratioiu,  after  n  ilii^t 


resistance;  bat  when  Thomson,  haTing  ■oereedsiii 
this,  proposed  a  change  in  the  expresaioa,  bo  warrior  «f 
Bnice*s  day  ever  resisted  more  sternly  die  march  oft 
Southron  over  the  border.  "  The  only  line,'*  wvs  tlw  ■• 
■ician,  "  which  I  dislike  in  the  whole  aong  in, 

*  Welcome  to  your  gory  bed  :> 

gory  presents  a  disagreeable  image  to  the  miad)  sal  i 
prudent  general  would  avoid  saying  anything  to  his  sal> 
diers  which  might  tend  to  mnke  death  mora  frightfal  thsi 
it  is."  *'  My  ode,*'  replied  Burns,  **  pleaaes  me  ao  OMck 
that  I  cannot  alter  it :  your  proposed  alterations  wonli, 
in  my  opinion,  make  it  tame.**  Thomson  eriee  oot,  Uhi 
the  timid  wife  of  Coriolanus,  "  Oh,  Ood,  no  blood !» 
while  Bums  exclaims,  like  that  Roman's  heroic  nothsr, 
(*  Yes,  blood  !  it  becomes  a  soldier  more  than  gUt  hii 
trophy."  The  ode  as  originally  writton  waa  n^bomi 
afterwards  in  Thomson's  collection.] 

I. 

Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
Scots,  wham  Bruce  has  aften  led ; 
Welcome  to  your  gory  bed, 
Or  to  glorious  viotorie ! 

II. 

Now's  the  day,  and  now's  the  hour — 
See  the  front  o'  battle  lour  ; 
See  approach  proud  Edward's  power^ 
Edward !  chains  and  slayerie  I 

III. 

Wha  will  be  a  traitor-knaye  ? 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave  f 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave  7 
Traitor  I  coward  I  turn  and  flee  I 

IV. 

Wha  for  Scotland's  king  and  law 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw, 
Freeman  stand,  or  freeman  fa', 
Caledonian  I  on  wi'  me ! 

V. 

By  oppression's  woes  and  pains ! 
By  our  sons  in  servilo  chains  ! 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins, 
But  they  shall  be— shall  be  f^ree  i 

VI. 

Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low ! 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe ! 
Liberty's  in  every  blow  ! 
Forward  ^  let  us  do,  or  die  i 
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CCVIII. 

BEHOLD  THE   HOUR. 

Tune—**  Oran-ffooil.** 

[<(  Th«  following  anng  I  have  composed  for  the  Highland 
•ir  that  yon  tell  roe  in  your  last  you  have  reaolved  to 
give  a  place  to  in  your  book.  I  have  this  raomeDt  finished 
the  song,  so  you  have  it  glowing  from  the  mint.**  These 
are  the  words  of  Burns  to  Thomson:  he  might  have 
added  tl  jit  the  song  was  written  on  the  meditated  voyage 
of  ClariiKta  to  the  West  indies,  to  join  her  husband.] 

I. 

Behold  the  hour,  the  boat  arrive ; 

Thou  goest,  thou  darling  of  mj  heart  I 
Sever'd  firom  thee  can  I  survive  T 

But  fate  has  wiird,  and  we  must  part, 
ni  often  greet  this  surging  swell, 

Yon  distant  isle  will  often  hail : 
**  E'en  here  I  took  the  last  farewell ; 

There,  latest  mark'd  her  vanished  sail." 

II. 
Along  the  solitary  shore 

While  flitting  sea-fowl  round  me  crj, 
Across  the  rolling,  dashing  roar, 

111  westward  turn  mj  wistful  eje : 
Happj,  thou  Indian  grove,  I'll  saj. 

Where  now  mj  Nancy's  path  may  be  I 
Wliile  thro'  thy  sweets  she  loves  to  stray, 

0  tell  me,  does  she  muse  on  me  T 


CCIX. 

THOU   HAST  LEFT   ME   EVER. 

Tune—**  Fee  him,  father." 

(<*I  do  not  give  these  verses,"  says  Bums  to  Thom- 
son, **  for  any  merit  they  have.  I  composed  them  at  the 
dme  in  which  *  Patie  Allan's  mither  died,  about  the 
back  o'  midnight,*  and  by  the  lee  side  of  a  bowl  of  punch, 
which  had  overset  every  mortai  in  company,  except  the 
«aatbois  and  the  muse.**  To  the  poet's  intercourse  with 
musicians  we  owe  some  fine  songs.] 

I. 

Thou  hast  left  me  ever,  Jamie  I 

Thou  hast  left  me  ever ; 
Thou  hast  left  me  ever,  Jamie  I 

Thou  hast  left  me  ever. 
Aften  hast  thou  vow'd  that  death 

Only  should  us  sever ; 
Now  thou's  left  thy  lass  for  ay — 

I  maun  see  thee  never,  Jamie, 
111  see  thee  neyer  I 


II. 
Thou  hast  me  forsaken,  Jamie  I 

Thou  hast  me  forsaken ; 
Thou  hast  me  forsaken,  Jamie  I 

Thou  hast  me  forsaken. 
Thou  canst  love  anither  jo. 

While  my  heart  is  breaking : 
Soon  my  weary  een  1*11  close, 

Never  mair  to  waken,  Jamie, 
Ne'er  mair  to  waken  I 


OCX. 
AULD  LANG  8TNE. 

[*<  Is  not  the  Scotch  phrase,**  Bums  writes  to  Mrs. 
Dunlop,  **Auld  lang  s>'ne,  exceedii^ly  expressive? 
There  is  an  old  song  and  tune  which  has  onen  thrilled 
through  my  soul :  1  shall  give  you  the  verses  on  the  other 
sheet.  Light  be  the  turf  on  the  breast  of  the  heaven*in- 
spired  poet  who  composed  this  glorious  fragment." 
**  The  following  song,**  says  the  poet,  when  be  comma- 
nicated  it  to  George  Thomson,  **an  old  song  of  the  oldea 
times,  and  which  has  never  been  in  print,  aor  even  ia 
manuscript,  until  1  took  it  down  from  an  old  man*8  sing- 
ing, is  enough  to  recommend  any  air.**  These  are  strong 
words,  but  there  con  be  no  doubt  that,  save  for  a  line  of 
two,  we  owe  the  song  to  no  other  muiatrel  Uiab  **  mia* 
strel  Bums.**] 


Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  never  brought  to  min'  T 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 
And  days  o'  lang  syne  7 
For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear. 

For  auld  lang  syne. 
We'll  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet, 
For  auld  lang  syne  I 

II. 

We  twa  hae  run  about  the  braes, 

And  pu't  the  gowans  fine ; 
But  we've  wander'd  mony  a  weary  foot, 

Sin'  auld  lang  syne. 

III. 
We  twa  hae  paidl't  1'  the  bum, 

Frae  mornin'  sun  till  dine : 
But  seas  between  us  braid  hae  roar'd. 

Sin'  auld  lang  syne. 

IT. 

And  here's  a  hand,  my  trusty  fiere. 

And  gie's  a  hand  o'  thine ; 
And  we'll  take  a  right  guid  willie-waughli 

For  auld  lang  syne. 
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And  Barely  ye*U  be  your  pini-stowpy 

And  surely  Fll  be  mine ; 
And  we*ll  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet. 
For  auld  lang  syne. 

For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear. 

For  auld  lang  syne, 
We'll  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet. 
For  auld  lang  syne  I 


CCXI. 

PAIR  JEANT. 

Tune— **  Saw  ye  my  father  f" 

[la  September,  1703,  this  song,  ai  wall  as  MTeral 
others,  was  comroanieated  to  Thomson  by  Burns.  **  Of 
Che  poetry,*'  he  says,  "  I  speak  with  confidence  :  bnt  the 
music  is  a  business  where  I  hint  my  ideas  with  the  nt- 
most  diffidence.'*] 

I. 

Whski  are  the  joys  I  haTe  met  in  the  morning, 
That  danc'd  to  the  lark's  early  song  T 

Where  is  the  peace  that  awaited  my  wand'ring, 
At  eyening  the  wild  woods  among  T 


II. 

No  more  a-winding  the  course  of  yon  riyer, 
And  marking  sweet  flowerets  so  fair : 

No  more  I  trace  the  light  footsteps  of  pleasure, 
But  sorrow  and  sad  sighing  care. 

III. 

Is  it  that  summer's  forsaken  our  Talleys, 

And  grim,  surly  winter  is  near  T 
No,  no,  the  bees*  humming  round  the  gay  roses, 

Proclaim  it  the  pride  of  the  year. 

IV. 

Fain  would  I  hide,  what  I  fear  to  discover, 
Yet  long,  long  too  well  have  I  known. 

All  that  has  caused  this  wreck  in  my  bosom, 
Is  Jeany,  fiur  Jeany  alone. 

V. 

rime  cannot  aid  me,  my  griefs  are  immortal. 

Nor  hope  dare  a  comfort  bestow : 
Come  then,  enamour*d  and  fond  of  my  anguish, 

Ei^oyment  I'll  seek  in  my  woe. 


ccxn. 

DELUDED  SWAIN,  THE  PLEASURE. 

[To  the  air  of  the  •*  Collier's  dochter,"  Bumi  Wdi 
Thomson  add  the  following  old  Bacchanal :  it  in  alig htl/ 
altered  from  a  rather  stiff  original.] 

I. 

Deluded  swain,  the  pleasure 
The  fickle  fair  can  give  thea, 

Is  but  a  fairy  treasure— 
Thy  hopes  will  soon  deceive  thM 

II. 

The  billows  on  the  ocean, 

The  breezes  idly  roaming. 
The  clouds  uncertain  motion-— 

They  are  but  types  of  woman. 

III. 

0 1  art  thou  not  ashamed 

To  doat  upon  a  feature? 
If  man  thou  wouldst  be  named. 

Despise  the  silly  creature. 

IT. 

Go  find  an  honest  fellow ; 

Good  claret  set  before  thee : 
Hold  on  till  thou  art  mellow. 

And  then  to  bed  in  glory. 


ccxm. 

NANCY. 

[This  song  was  inspired  by  the  charms  of  Clanndik 
la  one  of  the  poet's  manuscripts  the  song  eommeaoeb* 
thus: 

Thine  am  I,  my  lovely  Kate, 
Well  thou  mayest  discover 
Every  pulse  along  my  veins 
Tell  the  ardent  lover. 

This  change  was  tried  out  of  compliment,  it  is  belieyed, 
to  Mrs.  Thomson ;  but  Nancy  ran  more  smoothly  ott  tlM 
even  road  of  lyrical  verse  than  Kate.] 

I. 

Thine  am  I,  my  faithful  fair. 

Thine,  my  lovely  Nancy ; 
Ev'ry  pulse  along  my  veins,     * 

Ev'ry  roving  fancy. 

II. 

To  thy  bosom  lay  my  heart, 
There  to  throb  and*languish: 
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Tho'  despair  had  wrung  its  core. 
That  would  heal  its  angoiah. 


III. 


Take  awaj  those  rosy  lips, 
Rich  with  balmy  treasure : 

Turn  away  thine  eyes  of  love, 
Lest  I  die  with  pleasure. 


IV. 


What  is  life  when  wanting  love  T 
Night  without  a  morning : 

LoTe*s  the  cloudless  summer  sun. 
Nature  gay  adorning. 


OCXIV. 

HUSBAND,   HUSBAND. 

Tune— **  Jo  Janet," 

I"  My  Jo  Janet,**  in  th«  collection  of  Allan  Ramsay, 
in  the  poet*s  eye  when  he  composed  this  song,  as 
snrely  as  the  matrimonial  bickerings  recorded  by  the  old 
minstrels  were  in  his  mind.  He  desires  Thomson  briefly 
to  tell  him  huw  he  likes  these  verses :  the  response  of 
the  musician  was,  **  Inimitable.**] 

I. 

Husband,  husband,  cease  your  strife, 

Nor  longer  idly  rave,  sir; 
Tho'  I  am  your  wedded  wife, 

Yet  I  am  not  your  slave,  sir. 
'*  One  of  two  must  still  obey, 

Nancy,«  Nancy ; 
Is  it  man  or  woman,  say. 

My  spouse,  Nancy  T" 

II. 
If  'tis  still  the  lordly  word, 

Serrice  and  obedience ; 
111  desert  my  soy'reign  lord. 

And  so,  good  bye,  allegiance  I 
'*  Sad  will  I  be,  so  bereft, 

Nancy,  Nancy; 
Tet  I'll  try  to  make  a  «hif^. 

My  spouse,  Nancy.' 


"  I  will  hope  and  trust  in  heaven, 

Nancy,  Nancy; 
Strength  to  bear  it  will  be  giveiit 

My  spouse,  Nancy." 

IV. 

Well,  sir,  from  the  silent  dead. 

Still  I'll  try  to  daunt  you ; 
Ever  round  your  midnight  bed 

Horrid  sprites  shall  haunt  yoq, 
"  I'll  wed  another,  like  my  dear 

Nancy,  Nancy ; 
Then  all  hell  will  fly  for  fear. 

My  spouse,  Nancy." 


»» 


III. 

My  poor  heart  then  break  It  ir.^¥»  , 

My  last  hour  I'm  near  it : 

When  you  lay  me  in  the  dust. 

Think,  think,  how  you  wiU  hMT  it 
19 


CCXV. 
WILT  THOU  BE    MT  DEARIK. 

Air—"  The  Sutor't  Dochter.** 

[Composed,  it  is  said,  in  honour  of  Janet  Miller,  of 
Dalswinton,  mother  to  the  present  Eaii  of  Marr,  and 
then,  and  long  after,  one  of  the  loTellett  womra  in  the 
south  of  Scotland.] 

I. 

Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie  T 

When  sorrow  wrings  thy  gentle  heart, 

Wilt  thou  let  me  cheer  thee  T 

By  the  treasure  of  my  soul. 

That's  the  love  I  bear  thee  I 

I  swear  and  tow  that  only  thou 

Shall  ever  be  my  dearie. 

Only  thou,  I  swear  and  tow. 

Shall  eTer  be  my  dearie. 

II. 

I«assie,  say  thou  lo'es  me ; 
Or  if  thou  wilt  no  be  my  ain. 
Say  na  thou'lt  refuse  me : 
If  it  winna,  canna  be. 
Thou,  for  thine  may  choose  me^ 
Let  me,  lassie,  quickly  die, 
Trusting  that  thou  lo'es  me. 
Lassie,  let  me  quickly  die. 
Trusting  that  thou  lo'ea  m%. 


V. 
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COXVI. 

BUT  LATELT  SEEN. 

Tune—"  The  winter  of  Itfe," 

[This  tong  was  written  for  Johnson's  Mosmm,  in 
t794  :  the  air  is  East  Indian :  it  was  brought  from  Hindo- 
■tan  by  a  particular  friend  of  the  poet.  Thomson  set  the 
words  to  the  air  of  Gil  Morrice :  they  are  elsewhere  set 
to  the  tune  of  the  Death  of  the  linnet.] 

I. 

But  lately  seen  in  gladsome  green. 

The  woods  rejoiced  the  day ; 
Thro*  gentle  showers  and  laughing  flowers, 

In  double  pride  were  gny : 
But  now  our  joys  are  fled 

On  winter  blasts  awa  I 
Yet  maiden  May,  in  rich  array. 

Again  shall  bring  them  a*. 

II. 

But  niy  white  pow,  nae  kindly  thowe 

Shall  melt  the  snaws  of  age; 
My  trunk  of  eild,  but  buss  or  bield. 

Sinks  in  Time's  wintry  rage. 
Oh !  age  has  weary  days, 

And  nights  o*  sleepless  pain ! 
Thou  golden  time  o*  youthfu*  prime. 

Why  comes  thou  not  again  T 


ooxvn. 

TO  MAEY. 
Tune—**  Could  aught  of  tong^ 

[These  verses,  inspired  partly  by  Hamilton's  very  ten- 
der and  elegant  song, 

**  Ah  !  the  poor  shepherd's  moninful  fate,** 

and  some  unrecorded  **  Mary"  of  the  poet's  heart,  is  in 
the  latter  volumes  of  Johnson.  "  It  is  inserted  in  John- 
son's Museum,"  says  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  **with  the 
name  of  Burns  attached."  He  might  have  added  that  it 
was  sent  by  Bums,  writter  wt'h  his  own  hand.] 

I. 

Could  aught  of  song  declare  my  pains, 

Could  artful  numbers  move  thee, 
The  muse  should  tell,  in  labour'd  strains, 

0  Mary,  how  I  love  thee  I 
They  who  but  feign  a  wounded  heart 

May  teach  the  lyre  to  languish ; 
But  what  avails  the  pride  of  art, 

When  wastes  the  soul  with  anguish  T 


II. 
Then  let  the  sudden  bursting  sigh 

The  heart-felt  pang  discover ; 
And  in  the  keen,  yet  tender  eye, 

0  read  th'  imploring  lover. 
For  well  I  know  thy  gentle  mind 

Disdains  art's  gay  disguising ; 
Beyond  what  Fancy  e'er  refin'd. 

The  voice  of  nature  f  lixing. 


coxvni. 

HEBE'S    TO    THY    HEALTH,    MT 
BONNIE  LASS. 


»» 


Tune—**  Laggan  Bum, 

[<<  This  song  is  in  the  Musical  Museum,  with  Buns*! 
name  to  it,"  says  Sir  Harris  Nicolas.  It  is  a  song  of  the 
poet's  early  days,  which  he  trimmed  up,  and  seat  to 
Johnson.] 

I. 

Hebe's  to  thy  health,  my  bonnie  lass, 
Qude  night,  and  joy  be  wi'  thee ; 

m  come  na  mair  to  thy  bower-door. 
To  tell  thee  that  I  lo'e  thee. 

0  dinna  think,  my  pretty  pink. 
But  I  can  live  without  thee : 

1  vow  and  swear  I  dinna  care 

How  lang  ye  look  about  ye. 

II. 

Thou'rt  ay  sae  free  informing  me 
Thou  hast  na  mind  to  marry ; 

ril  be  as  free  informing  thee 
Nae  time  hae  I  to  tarry. 

I  ken  thy  friends  try  ilka  means, 
Frae  wedlock  to  delay  thee ; 

Depending  on  some  higher  chance- 
But  fortune  may  betray  thee. 

III. 

I  ken  they  scorn  my  low  estate. 

But  that  does  never  grieve  me ; 
But  I'm  as  free  as  any  he, 

Sma'  siller  will  relieve  me. 
I  count  my  health  my  greatest  wealth, 

Sae  long  as  I'll  enjoy  it : 
ril  fear  na  scant,  I'll  bode  nae  want. 

As  lang's  I  get  employment. 

IV. 

But  far  off  fowls  hae  feathers  fair. 
And  ay  until  ye  try  them : 
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Tho*  thej  seem  fair,  still  have  a  care. 

T. 

They  maj  prove  waur  than  I  am.    [bright, 

When  day  is  gane,  and  night  is  oome, 

But  at  twal  at  night,  when  the  moon  shines 

And  a*  folk  bound  to  sleep ; 

My  dear,  Pll  come  and  see  thee ; 

I  think  on  him  that's  far  awa'. 

For  the  man  that  lo*es  his  mistress  weel, 

The  lee-lang  night,  and  weep. 

Nae  travel  makes  him  weary. 

My  dear ; 

The  lee-lang  night,  and  weep. 

OOXIX. 


THE  FAREWELL. 
Tune—"  It  wat  tf  for  our  rightfu^  kmgy 


["It Menu  Tvry  doubtral."  myi  Sir  Harris  Nicolas, 
"  how  much,  even  if  any  part  of  this  song  was  written  by 
Bams  :  it  occurs  in  the  Masieal  Mascum,  hot  not  with 
his  name.'*  Barns,  it  is  belie vsd,  rather  prnned  and 
beaatified  an  old  Scottish  lyric,  than  composed  this  strain 
entirely.  Johnson  received  it  from  him  in  his  own  hand- 
writing.] 

I. 
It  was  a'  for  our  rightfu*  king. 

We  left  fair  Scotland's  strand ; 
It  was  a'  for  our  rightfu'  king 
We  e'er  saw  Irish  land. 

My  dear ; 
We  e'er  saw  Irish  land. 

II. 
Now  a'  is  done  that  men  can  do, 

And  a'  is  done  in  vain ; 
My  love  and  native  land  farewell, 
For  I  maun  cross  the  main. 

My  dear ; 
For  I  maun  cross  the  main. 

III. 

He  tum'd  him  right,  and  round  about 

Upon  the  Irish  shore  ; 
And  gae  his  bridle-reins  a  shake. 

With  adieu  for  evermore, 

My  dear ; 

With  adieu  for  evermore. 

IV. 

The  sodger  from  the  wars  returns, 

The  sailor  frae  the  main ; 
But  I  hae  parted  frae  my  love. 

Never  to  meet  again, 

My  dear ; 

Never  to  meet  again 


Tun< 


«< 


ocxx. 

0  STEEB  HEB  UP. 

0  ateer  her  upy  and  haud  her  gaunJ* 


[Bams,  in  composing  these  verses,  took  the  iatrodne 
tory  lines  of  an  older  lyric,  eked  them  oat  in  his  owa 
way,  and  sent  them  to  the  Museam.] 

I. 

0  STEEB  her  up  and  haud  her  gauib— 

Her  mother's  at  the  mill,  jo ; 
And  gin  she  winna  take  a  man, 

E'en  let  her  take  her  will,  jo : 
First  shore  her  wi'  a  kindly  kiss, 

And  ca'  another  gill,  jo. 
And  gin  she  take  the  thing  amiss. 

E'en  let  her  flyte  her  fil^,  jo. 

II. 

0  steer  her  up,  and  be  na  blate. 

An'  gin  she  take  it  ill,  jo. 
Then  lea'e  the  lassie  till  her  fate. 

And  time  nae  longer  spill,  jo : 
Ne'er  break  your  heart  for  ae  rebute. 

But  think  upon  it  still,  jo. 
That  gin  the  lassie  winna  do't, 

Ye'U  fin'  anither  will,  jo. 


OOXXI. 

0  AY  MY  WIFE  SHE  DANG  ME 

Tune—"  My  wife  the  dang  me.** 

[Other  verses  to  the  same  air,  belonging  to  the  olden 
times,  ore  still  remetnbered  in  Scotland :  bat  tl)ey  are 
only  sung  when  the  wine  is  in,  and  the  sense  of  (*eUcacv 
oat.    This  song  is  in  the  Museum.] 

I. 
0  AT  my  .wife  she  dang  me. 
And  aft  my  wife  did  bang  me^ 


-/ 
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If  ye  gie  a  woman  a*  her  will, 
Gude  faith,  she'll  soon  o'er-gang  ye. 

On  peace  and  rest  my  mind  was  bent, 
And  fool  I  was  I  married ; 

Bat  never  honest  man's  intent, 
As  oursedly  miscarried. 

II. 

Some  sairio  comfort  still  at  last. 

When  a'  their  days  are  done,  man ; 
My  pains  o*  hell  on  earth  are  past, 

Fm  sure  o'  bliss  aboon,  man. 
0  ay  my  wife  she  dang  me, 

And  aft  my  wife  did  bang  me. 
If  ye  gie  a  woman  a'  her  will, 

Qude  faith,  she'll  soon  o'er-gang  ye. 


coxxn. 

OH,  WERT  THOU    IN    THE    CAULD 

BLAST. 

Tune— "ZoM  0*  Liviatone." 

[Tradition  nys  this  wnng  was  composed  in  hononr  of 

lessie  Lewars,  the  Jessie  of  the  poet's  death-bed  strains. 

t  is  inserted  in  Thomson's  collection  :  variations  occur 

n  several  manuscripts,  but  they  are  neither  important 

aor  curious.] 

I. 

Oh,  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast, 

On  yonder  lea,  on  yonder  lea, 
My  plaidie  to  the  angry  airt, 

rd  shelter  thee,  I'd  shelter  thee  : 
Or  did  misfortune's  bitter  storms 

Around  thee  blaw,  around  thee  blaw, 
Thy  bield  should  be  my  bosom. 

To  share  it  a',  to  share  it  a'. 

II. 

Or  were  I  in  the  wildest  waste, 

Sae  black  and  bare,  sae  black  and  bare. 
The  desert  were  a  paradise, 

If  thou  wert  there,  if  thou  wert  there : 
Or  were  I  monarch  o'  the  globe, 

Wi'  thee  to  reign,  wi'  thee  to  reigpi, 
The  brightest  jewel  in  my  crown 

Wad  be  my  queen,  wad  be  my  queen. 


ocxxin. 

HEBE   IS  THE  GLEN. 

Tune—"  Banks  of  Cree," 

[Of  the  origin  of  this  song  the  poet  gives  the  (V>llown| 
account.  **1  got  an  air,  pretty  enough,  composed  by 
Lady  Elizabeth  Heron,  of  Heron,  which  she  calls  *  Tha 
Banks  of  Cree.*  Cree  is  a  beautiful  romantic  stream : 
and  as  her  ladyship  is  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  I  have 
written  the  following  song  to  it.'*] 

I. 

Hkbk  is  the  glen,  and  here  the  bower, 
All  underneath  the  birchen  shade ; 

The  village-bell  has  told  the  hour — 
0  what  can  stay  my  lovely  maid? 

II. 

'Tis  not  Maria's  whispering  call ; 

'Tis  but  the  balmy-breathing  gale, 
Mix'd  with  some  warbler's  dying  fall. 

The  dewy  star  of  eve  to  hail. 

III. 

It  is  Maria's  voice  I  hear  I 
So  calls  the  woodlark  in  the  grove. 

His  little,  faithfiil  mate  to  cheer, 
At  once  'tis  music — and  'tis  love. 

IV. 

And  art  thou  come  T  and  art  thou  true  T 
0  welcome,  dear  to  love  and  me  I 

And  let  us  all  our  vows  renew 
Along  the  flow'ry  banks  of  Cree. 


ocxxnr. 

ON  THE   SEAS  AND   FAR  AWAY. 

Tune— ««  O'er  the  hilU,"  ^e, 

["  The  last  evening,"  29th  of  August,  ITOi,  "as  I  was 
straying  out,"  says  Bums,  **  and  thinking  of  *  O'er  the 
hills  and  fur  away,'  I  spun  the  following  stanzas  for  it. 
I  was  pleased  with  several  lines  nt  first,  but  I  own  now 
that  it  appears  rather  a  flimsy  business.  I  give  you  leavt 
to  abuse  this  song,  but  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  Christiaf 
meekness." 

1 

How  can  my  poor  heart  be  glad. 
When  absent  from  my  sailor  lad  T 
How  can  I  the  thought  forego, 
He's  on  the  seas  to  meet  the  foeT 
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Let  me  wander,  let  me  rove, 

SUll  mj  heart  is  with  mj  love : 

Nightly  dreams,  and  thoughts  by  day, 

Are  with  him  that's  far  away. 
On  the  seas  and  far  away, 
On  stormy  seas  and  far  away ; 
Nightly  dreams,  and  thoughts  by  day, 
Are  ay  with  him  that's  far  away. 

II. 
When  in  summer's  noon  I  faint, 
As  weary  flocks  around  me  pant. 
Haply  in  this  scorching  sun 
My  sailer's  thund'ring  at  his  gun: 
Bullets,  spare  my  only  joy  I 
Bullets,  spare  my  darling  boy  I 
Fate,  do  with  me  what  you  may-^— 
Spare  but  him  that's  far  away ! 

III. 
At  the  starless  midnight  hour. 
When  winter  rules  with  boundless  power: 
As  the  storms  the  forest  tear, 
And  thunders  rend  the  howling  air. 
Listening  to  the  doubling  roar, 
Surging  on  the  rocky  shore. 
All  I  can — I  weep  and  pray, 
For  his  weal  that's  far  away. 

IV. 

Peace,  thy  olive  wand  extend. 
And  bid  wild  war  his  ravage  end, 
Man  with  brother  man  to  meet, 
And  as  a  brother  kindly  greet : 
Then  may  heaven  with  prosp'rous  gales. 
Fill  my  sailor's  welcome  sails. 
To  my  arms  their  charge  convey — 
My  dear  lad  that's  far  away. 
On  the  seas  and  far  away 
On  stormy  seas  and  far  away ; 
Nightly  dreams,  and  thoughts  by  day, 
Are  ay  with  him  that's  far  away. 


CCXXV. 


CA'   THE  YOWBS. 


[Bams  formed  this  s-tng  apoo  an  old  lyric,  an  amanded 
variion  nf  which  he  had  previously  corainuniceted  to  the 
Ituaeum :  he  was  fond  of  musing  in  the  shadow  of  Lia- 
cluden  towers,  and  on  the  banks  of  Cluden  Water.] 


I. 


Ca'  the  yowes  to  the  knowes, 

Ca'  them  whare  the  heather  growes, 


Ca'  them  whare  the  bumie  row 

My  bonnie  dearie  I 
Hark  the  mavis'  evening  sang 
Sounding  Cluden's  woods  amang  I 
Then  a  faulding  let  us  gang. 

My  bonnie  dearie. 

II. 
We'll  gae  down  by  Cluden  side. 
Thro'  the  hazels  spreading  wide. 
O'er  the  waves  that  sweetly  glide 
To  the  moon  sae  dearly. 

III. 
Yonder  Cluden's  silent  towers, 
Where  at  moonshine  midnight  honrii 
O'er  the  dewy  bending  flowers, 
Fairies  dance  so  cheery. 

IV. 

Ghaist  nor  bogle  shalt  thoa  fear ; 
Thou'rt  to  love  and  heaven  sae  dear, 
Nocht  of  ill  may  come  thee  near, 
My  bonnie  dearie. 

V. 

Fair  and  lovely  as  thoa  art, 
Thou  hast  stown  my  very  heart; 
I  can  die— but  canna  part — 

My  bonnie  dearie ! 
Ca'  the  yowes  to  the  knowes, 
Ca'  them  whare  the  heather  growet ; 
Ca'  them  where  the  bumie  rowes — 

My  bonnie  dearie ! 


CCXXVI. 

SHB  SATS  SHE  LOVES  ME  BEST  OF  A*. 

Tune— «*  Ona^A'*  WaterfalL" 

[The  lady  of  the  flaxen  ringlets  has  already  been  ao* 
tieed :  she  is  described  in  this  song  with  the  acenraey  of 
a  painter,  and  more  than  the  usual  elegance  of  one :  Hm 
MMdless  to  add  her  name,  or  to  say  how  flne  her  folic 
and  how  resistless  her  smiles.] 

I. 
Sai  flaxen  were  her  ringlets. 

Her  eyebrows  of  a  darker  hue, 
Bewitchingly  o'er-arching 

Twa  laughin'  een  o'  bonnie  blue. 
Her  smiling  sae  wyling, 

Wad  make  It  wretch  forget  his  WMl 
What  pleasure,  what  treasure. 

Unto  these  rosy  ilps  to  grow  t 
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Sach  was  mj  Chloris*  bonnie  face. 
When  first  her  bonnie  face  I  saw ; 

And  ay  mj  Chloris'  dearest  charm, 
8he  says  she  lo'es  me  best  of  a'. 

II. 
Like  harmony  her  motion ; 

Her  pretty  ankle  is  a  spy. 
Betraying  fair  proportion, 

Wad  mak  a  saint  forget  the  sky. 
Sae  warming,  sae  charming, 

Her  faultless  form  and  graoefu'  air; 
nk  feature — auld  Nature 

Declared  that  she  could  do  nae  mair : 
Hers  are  the  willing  chains  o*  love, 

By  conquering  beauty*s  soyereigpi  law; 
And  ay  my  Chloris*  dearest  charm. 

She  Bays  she  lo'es  me  best  of  a*. 

III. 
Let  others  Iotc  the  city, 

And  gaudy  show  at  sunny  noon ; 
Qie  me  the  lonely  Talley, 

The  dowy  eye,  and  rising  moon ; 
Fair  beaming,  and  streaming, 

Her  siWer  light  the  boughs  amang ; 
While  falling,  recalling. 

The  amorous  thrush  concludes  his  sang; 
There,  dearest  Chloris,  wilt  thou  rove 

By  wimpling  burn  and  leafy  shaw, 
And  hear  my  vows  o'  truth  and  love, 

And  say  thou  lo*es  me  best  of  a'  ? 


CCXXVII. 

SAW    YE   MY   PHELY. 
[quasi  dicat  phillis.] 

Tune^"  When  the  came  ben  the  bobbit." 

[Tlie  deipairing  twain  in  this  wing  was  Stephen 
Clarke,  musician,  and  the  young  lady  whom  he  per- 
luaded  Barns  to  accuse  of  inconstancy  and  coldness  was 
PLii'sM'Murdo.] 

I. 
0  SAW  ye  my  dear,  my  Phelyt 
0  saw  ye  my  dear,  my  Phely  T 
She's  down  i'  the  grove,  she's  wi'  a  new  love  I 
She  winna  come  hame  to  her  Willy. 

■ 

II. 
What  says  she,  my  dearest,  my  Phely  T 
What  says  she,  my  dearest,  my  Phely  T 
She  1^  thee  to  wit  that  she  has  thee  forgot, 
And  for  eyer  disowns  thee,  her  Willy. 


III. 


0  had  I  ne'er  seen  thee,  my  Phely  I 
0  had  I  ne'er  seen  thee,  my  Phely ! 
As  light  as  the  air,  and  fause  as  thou's  fair, 
Thou's  broken  the  heart  o'  thy  Willy. 


ccxxvni. 

HOW  LANO  AND  DREARY  IS  THE  NIGHT. 
Tune— '<  Catdd  KoQ  in  Aberdem.** 

[On  comparing  this  lyric,  corrected  for  ThomerwY  witk 
that  in  the  MuMum,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  former  h«f 
more  of  elegance  and  order :  the  latter  quite  as  mneh 
natare  and  thith :  bat  there  is  less  of  the  new  than  of  the 
old  in  both.] 

I. 
How  lang  and  dreary  is  the  night, 

When  I  am  frae  my  dearie ; 
I  restless  lie  frae  e'en  to  mom. 
Though  I  were  ne'er  sae  weary. 

For  oh !  her  lanely  nights  are  lang; 

And  oh  !  her  dreams  are  eerie ; 
And  oh,  her  widow'd  heart  is  sair. 
That's  absent  frae  her  dearie. 

II. 
When  I  think  on  the  lightsome  days 

I  spent  wi'  thee  my  dearie ; 
And  now  what  seas  between  us  roar — 

How  can  I  be  but  eerie  ? 

III. 
How  slow  ye  move,  ye  heavy  hours ; 

The  joyless  day  how  dreary  I 
It  was  na  sae  ye  glinted  by. 
When  I  was  wi'  my  dearie. 

For  oh !  her  lanely  nights  are  lan^ ; 

And  oh,  her  dreams  are  eerie ; 

And  oh,  her  widow'd  heart  is  sair. 

That's  absent  frae  her  dearie. 


OCXXIX. 

LET  NOT  WOMAN  E'ER  COMPLAIN 

Tune—"  Duncan  Gray," 

["  These  English  songs,**  thns  cnmplnins  the  poet, 
the  letter  which  conveyed  this  lyri-r  to  Thomson,  *• 
yel  me  to  death :  1  have  not  that  command  of  the  Inn 


fiMf*  tbat  I  haT«  d  my  BfttiTa  tonfue.  I  hav«  been  at 
^Diuieaii  Gray,'  tu  dreM  it  ia  Ei^liah,  bat  all  I  eaa  do  ia 
deplorably  atapid.    For  iaatanee :"] 

I. 

Lit  not  woman  e*er  eomplain 

Of  inconstancy  in  loTe ; 
Let  not  woman  e*er  complain 

Fickle  man  is  apt  to  rove : 
Look  abroad  through  nature's  range, 
Nature's  mighty  law  is  change  ; 
Ladies,  would  it  not  be  strange, 

Man  should  then  a  monster  proTe  T 

* 

II. 

Mark  the  winds,  and  mark  the  skies ; 

Ocean's  ebb,  and  ocean's  flow : 
Sun  and  moon  but  set  to  rise, 

Round  and  round  the  seasons  go : 
Why  then  ask  of  silly  man 
To  oppose  great  nature's  plan  T 
We'll  be  constant  while  we  can— 

You  can  be  no  more,  you  know. 


ccxxx. 

THE   LOVER'S  MORNING  SALUTE 
TO   HIS   MISTRESS. 

Tune—"  Dea  tak  the  Wart," 

[Bama  has,  in  one  of  his  letters,  partly  intimated  that 
this 'morning  salutMtion  to  Chloris  was  occasioned  by 
Bitting  till  the  d*iwn  at  the  punch-bowl,  and  walking 
past  her  window  on  his  way  home.] 

I. 

Slkip'st  thou,  or  wak'st  thou,  fairest  creature  T 

Rosy  Morn  now  lifts  his  eye, 
Numbering  ilka  bud  which  nature 

Waters  wi'  the  tears  o'  joy  : 

Now  through  the  leafy  woods. 

And  by  the  reeking  floods. 
Wild  nature's  tenants  freely,  gladly  stray; 

The  lintwhite  in  his  bower 

Chants  o*er  the  breathing  flower ; 

The  lay'rock  to  the  sky 

Ascends  wi'  sangs  o'  joy. 
While  the  sun  and  thou  arise  to  bless  the  day. 

II. 
Phcebus  gilding  the  brow  o'  morning. 

Banishes  ilk  darksome  shade, 
Nfttare  gladdening  and  adorning ; 

8uoh  to  me  my  lovely  maid. 


When  absent  frae  my  fair. 

The  murky  shades  o'  care 
With  starless  gloom  o'ercast  my  sullen  sky ; 

But  when,  in  beauty's  light, 

She  meets  my  ravish'd  sight. 

When  thro*  my  very  heart 

Her  beaming  glories  dart — 
'Tifl  then  I  wake  to  life,  to  light,  and  joy. 


OCXXXL 

CHLORIS. 

Air — "  My  lodging  it  on  the  cold  ground.** 

[The  origin  of  this  snng  is  thns  told  by  Burns  U*  Thoiii 
son.  **  On  my  visit  the  other  day  to  my  fair  Chlorii^ 
that  is  the  poetic  name  of  the  lovely  goddess  of  my  inspi 
ration,  she  soggested  an  idea  which  I,  on  my  retnm  frotl 
the  visit,  wrought  into  the  following  aong.**  The  poeti« 
elevation  of  Chloris  isgreat :  she  lived,  when  iier  charms 
faded,  in  want,  and  died  all  but  destitute.*'] 

I. 

Mt  Chloris,  mark  how  green  the  groTen, 
The  primrose  banks  how  fair : 

The  balmy  gales  awake  the  flowers, 
And  wave  thy  flaxen  hair. 


II. 
The  laVrock  shuns  the  palace  gay. 

And  o'er  the  cottage  sings  ; 
For  nature  smiles  as  sweet,  I  ween. 

To  shepherds  as  to  kings 

III. 
Let  minstrels  sweep  the  skilf^'  string 

In  lordly  lighted  ha' : 
The  shepherd  stops  his  simple  reed, 

Blythe,  in  the  birken  shaw. 

IT. 

The  prin<fely  revel  may  survey 
Our  rustic  dance  wi'  scorn ; 

But  are  their  hearts  as  light  as  onrVy 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  T 

T. 

The  shepherd,  in  the  flow'ry  glen. 
In  shepherd's  phrase  will  woo : 

The  eourtier  tells  a  finer  tale- 
Bui  is  his  heart  as  true  f 
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▼  I. 


These  wild-wood  flowers  IWe  pu*d,  to  deck 
That  spotless  breast  o'  thine : 

The  courtier's  gems  may  witness  loTe — 
But  'tis  na  loTe  like  mine. 


OCXXXII. 

C  H  L  0  £. 

Air—"  Damtie  Davie.'' 

[Bonn,  deipairing  to  fit  ■oine  of  the  ain  with  nieli 
Ttraes  of  original  roanafaeture  as  Thoraann  raquirad,  for 
the  Engliah  part  of  his  cnllactinn,  took  the  liberty  of  be- 
■towiiig  a  Soathron  dress  on  some  genaine  Caledonian 
lyrics.  The  origin  of  this  song  mny  be  foand  in  Rain- 
iay*s  miscellany :  the  bombast  is  abated,  and  the  whole 

leh  inqiroTed.] 

I. 

It  was  the  charming  month  of  Maj, 
When  all  the  flow*rs  were  ft>esh  and  gay, 
One  morning,  by  the  break  of  day, 

The  youthful  charming  Chloe 
From  peaceful  slumber  she  arose, 
Girt  on  her  mantle  and  her  hose, 
And  o'er  the  flowery  mead  she  goes, 
The  youthful  charming  Chloe. 
Lovely  was  she  by  the  dawn. 

Youthful  Chloe,  charming  Chloe, 
Tripping  o'er  the  pearly  lawn, 
The  youthful  charming  Chloe. 

II. 
The  feather'd  people  you  might  see, 
Perch'd  all  around,  on  every  tree. 
In  notes  of  sweetest  melody 

They  hail  the  charming  Chloe ; 
Till  painting  gay  the  eastern  skies, 
The  glorious  sun  began  to  rise, 
Out-rivall'd  by  the  radiant  eyes 
Of  youthful,  charming  Chloe. 
Lovely  was  she  by  the  dawn. 

Youthful  Chloe,  charming  Chloe, 
Tripping  o'er  the  pearly  lawn. 
The  youthful,  charming  Chloe. 


ccxxxin. 

LASSIE  Wr  THE  LINT-WHITE  LOCKS. 
Tune— «*  Rothemurche'9  RanC 

[«  Cnnjngal  love,**  sa  ^  the  poet.  <*  is  a  passion  wfaieb 
1  deeply  feel  and  highly  venerate :  bat  somehow  it  does 


not  make  such  a  figure  in  poesie  as  that  other  species  of 
the  passion,  where  love  is  liberty  and  nature  law.  Ma< 
sically  speaking,  the  first  is  an  instrument  of  which  the 
gamut  is  scanty  and  confined,  but  the  tones  inexpreesiblv 
sweet,  while  the  last  has  powers  equal  to  all  the  intel- 
lectual  modulations  of  the  human  soul.**  It  most  be 
owned  that  the  bard  could  render  very  pretty  reojiOLS  for 
his  rapture  about  Jean  Loriraer.] 

I. 
Lassik  wi'  the  lint-white  locks, 
Bonnie  lassie,  artless  lassie. 
Wilt  thou  wi'  me  tent  the  flocks? 
Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie,  0  T 
Now  nature  deeds  the  flowery  lea* 
And  a'  is  young  and  sweet  like  thee ; 
0  wilt  thou  share  its  joy  wi'  me. 
And  say  thoul't  be  my  dearie,  0  T 

II. 
And  when  the  welcome  simmer  showei 
Has  cheer'd  ilk  drooping  little  flower, 
We*ll  to  the  breathing  woodbine  Lower 
At  sultry  noon,  my  dearie,  0. 

III. 
When  Cynthia  lights  wi'  silver  ray. 
The  weary  shearer's  hameward  way ; 
Thro'  yellow  waving  fields  we'll  stray. 
And  talk  o'  love,  my  dearie,  0. 

IV. 

And  when  the  howling  wintry  blast 
Disturbs  my  lassie's  midnight  rest ; 
Enclasped  to  my  faithfu'  breast, 
I'll  comfort  thee,  my  dearie,  0. 
Lassie  wi'  the  lint-white  locks, 
Bonnie  lassie,  artless  lassie. 
Wilt  thou  wi'  me  tent  the  flocks? 
Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie,  0  T 


CCXXXIV. 

FAREWELL,    THOU  STEEAM. 

Air — *•  Nancy* 9  to  the  greenwood  gone,*' 

[This  song  was  written  in  November,  1701 :  Thomeoa 
pronounced  it  excellent.] 

I. 

Farewell,  thou  stream  that  winding  flowt 

Around  Elixa's  dwelling ! 
0  mera'ry  !  spare  the  cruel  throes 

Within  my  bosom  swelling : 
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Condemn*d  to  drag  a  hopeless  chain. 

And  jet  in  secret  laDguisb, 
To  feel  a  fire  in  otVj  Tein, 

Nor  dare  disclose  my  anguish. 

II. 

Lome's  Teriest  wretch,  unseen,  unknown, 

I  fain  my  griefs  would  coyer ; 
The  bu'^ting  sigh,  th'  unweeting  groan, 

Becray  the  hapless  lover. 
I  know  thou  doom'st  me  to  despair. 

Nor  wilt,  nor  canst  relieye  me ; 
But  oh,  Eliza,  hear  one  prayer — 

For  pity*s  sake  forgiye  me ! 

III. 

The  music  of  thy  Toice  I  heard, 

Nor  wist  while  it  enslaVd  me ; 
I  saw  thine  eyes,  yet  nothing  fear*d, 

'Till  fears  no  more  had  say'd  me : 
The  unwary  sailor  thus  aghast. 

The  wheeling  torrent  viewing ; 
'Mid  circling  horrors  sinks  at  last 

In  overwhelming  ruin. 


ccxxxv. 

0  PHILLY,  HAPPY  BE  THAT  DAT. 

Tune—"  The  Sow't  TaU.** 

("  This  morning**  (10th  November.  1704),  « though  a 
keen  blowing  fmst,"  Burnt  writei  to  Thonieon,  '*  in  my 
walk  before  brenkfait  I  finislieii  my  duet :  whether  I 
have  uniformly  aucceeded,  1  will  not  any :  but  here  it  ia 
for  von,  though  it  ia  not  an  hour  old.**] 

HI. 

O  Phillt,  happy  be  that  day. 
When  roving  through  the  giither'd  hay. 
My  youthfu*  heart  was  stown  away. 
And  by  thy  charms,  my  Philly. 

SOI. 

0  Witj,  ay  I  bless  the  grove 
Where  first  I  own'd  my  maiden  love. 
Whilst  thou  didst  pledge  the  powers  above, 
To  be  my  ain  dear  Willy. 

HI. 

As  songsters  of  the  early  year 
Are  ilka  day  mair  sweet  to  hear, 
8o  ilka  day  to  me  mair  dear 
And  charming  is  my  Philly. 


SHI. 

As  on  the  brier  the  budding  rose 
Still  richer  breathes  and  fairer  blows, 
8o  in  my  tender  bosom  grows 
The  love  I  bear  my  Willy. 

HI. 

The  milder  sun  and  bluer  sky 
That  crown  my  harvest  cares  wi'  Joy, 
Were  ne*er  sae  welcome  to  my  eye 
As  is  ft  sight  o'  PhiUy. 

SHE. 

The  little  swallow's  wanton  wing, 
Tho'  wafting  o'er  the  flowery  springs 
Did  ne'er  to  me  sic  tidings  bring. 
As  meeting  o'  my  Willy. 

HI. 

The  bee  that  thro'  the  sunny  hour 
8ips  nectar  in  the  opening  flower, 
Compar'd  wi*  my  delight  is  poor, 
Upon  the  Ups  o'  Philly. 

SHE. 

The  woodbine  in  the  dewy  weet 
When  evening  shades  in  silence  meet. 
Is  nocht  sae  firagrant  or  sae  sweet 
As  is  a  kiss  o'  WiUy. 


Let  Fortune's  wheel  at  random  rin. 
And  fools  may  tyne,  and  knaves  may  win 
My  thoughts  are  a'  bound  up  in  ane. 
And  that's  my  ain  dear  Philly. 


SHI. 


What's  a'  joys  that  gowd  can  gie? 
I  care  nae  wealth  a  single  flie ; 
The  lad  I  love's  the  lad  for  me. 
And  that's  my  ain  dear  Willy. 


CCXXXVI, 

CONTENTED  WP  LITTLE. 

Tune— «*  Lumjn  o'  Fuddrng,** 

[Buma  wna  an  admirer  of  many  aonca  which  the  more 
eritical  and  faatidioua  regarded  aa  nide  aad  RHaelf 
"Tudlin  Hame'*  he  called  an  unequalled  eonpoaitioa  lor 
wit  and  bunxmr,  and  "  Andro  wi'  hie  eattv  Ooa,*'  (be 
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work  of  a  maftsr.  In  th«  nme  letter,  where  he  reeords 
these  ■entimente,  he  writes  hu  own  inimitable  song, 
*<  Contented  wi'  LatUe."] 


Contented  wi'  little,  and  cantie  wi'  mair. 
Whene'er  I  forgather  wi*  sorrow  and  care, 
I  gie  them  a  skelp,  as  they're  creepin  alang, 
Wi'  a  cog  o'  guid  swats,  and  an  aold  Scottish 
sang. 

II. 
I  whyles  claw  the  elbow  o*  troublesome  thought ; 
But  man  is  a  sodger,  and  life  is  a  faught : 
My  mirth  and  guid  humour  are  coin  in  my  pouch, 
And  my  ft-eedom's  my  lairdship  nae  monarch 
dare  touch. 

III. 
A  towmond  o'  trouble,  should  that  be  my  fa', 
A  night  o'  guid  fellowship  sowthers  it  a* : 
When  at  the  blithe  end  o'  our  journey  at  last, 
Wha  the  dell  ever  thinks  o'  the  road  he  has  past  f 

IV. 

Blind  chance,  let  her  snapper  and  stoyte  on  her 

way; 
Be't  to  me,  be*t  firae  me,  e'en  let  the  jade  gae : 
Come  ease,  or  come  travail ;   come  pleasure  or 

pain  ; 
My  warst  word  is — **  Welcome,  and  welcome 

again  1" 


CCXXXVII. 

CANST   THOU   LEAVE    ME   THUS. 
Tune— **  i?oy'#  Wife: 


*» 


[When  Bums  trnnsrrlheil  the  fnllowinjr  song  for  Thom- 
ion,  on  the  '^(lll)  of  N(>veinl»er.  l7tM,  he  H(liie«l,  **  Well !  I 
think  this,  to  lie  <lone  in  t\vo  or  three  turns  ncniss  ray 
room,  anil  with  twoor  three  pinches  of  Irish  blackguard, 
Is  not  so  far  mniss.  You  see  1  iiin  resolved  to  htive  my 
■quantum  of  npiiluune  frum  ii«>niel>oiiy/*  The  poet  in  this 
•oiif  coinpliins  of  the  roMneMofMrs.  Ri(i«iel:  the  lady 
ejihed  in  a  strain  equully  tender  r.ad  forgiving.] 

I. 
Canst  thou  leave  me  thus,  my  Katy  T 
Caiibt  thou  leave  me  thus,  my  Knty  T 
Well  thou  know'st  my  aching  heart  — 
And  canst  thou  leave  me  thus  for  pity  T 
in  this  thy  plighted,  fond  regard. 
Thus  cruelly  to  part,  my  Katy  T 
Is  this  thy  faithful  swain's  reward — 
An  aching,  broken  heart,  my  Katy! 


II. 
Tarewell !  and  ne'er  such  sorrowv  tear 
That  fickle  heart  of  thine,  my  Katy  t 
Then  may'st  find  those  will  love  thee  dewc^— 
But  not  a  love  like  mine,  my  Katy ! 
Canst  thou  leave  me  thus,  my  Katy  T 
Canst  thou  leave  me  thus,  my  Katy  T 
Well  thou  know'st  my  aching  heart~> 
And  canst  thou  leave  me  thus  for  pity  t 


CCXXXVIII. 

MY  NANNIE'S   AWA. 
Tune—"  Ther^U  never  le  peace, 


>f 


[Clarlnda,  tradition  avers,  was  the  Intpirer  of  thu 
■ong,  which  the  poet  composed  in  December,  17M,  for 
the  work  of  Thomson.  His  thoughts  were  oAen  in  Edin- 
burgh :  on  festive  occasions,  when,  aa  Campbell  beauti- 
fully says,  "  The  wine-cup  shines  in  light,"  he  eeldom 
forgot  to  toast  Mra.  Bfac] 

I. 
Now  in  her  green  mantle  blythe  nature  arrays. 
And  listens  the  lambkins  that  bleat  o'er  the 

braes. 
While  birds  warble  welcome  in  ilka  green  shaw; 
But  to  me  it's  delightless — my  Nannie's  awa  I 

II. 
The  snaw-drap  and  primrose  our  woodlands 

adorn. 
And  violets  bathe  in  the  weet  o'  the  mom ; 
They  pain  my  sad  bosom,  sae  sweetly  they  blaw. 
They  mind  me  o'  Nannie—  and  Nanny's  awa  I 

III. 
Thou  lavVock  that  springs  ftrae  the  dews  of  the 

lawn, 
The  shepherd  to  warn  o'  the  gray-breaking  dawn, 
And  thou  mellow  mavis  that  hails  the  night  fft\ 
Give  over  for  pity — my  Nannie's  awa  1 

IV. 

Come  autumn  sae  pensive,  in  yellow  an  J  gray. 
And  soothe  me  with  tidings  o'  nature's  decay : 
The  dark  dreary  winter,  and  wild  driving  snaw^ 
Alane  can  delight  me— now  Nannie's  awa  I 
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OCXXXIX. 
O  WHA  IS  SHE  THAT  LOVES  ME. 
Tune— "iforo^," 

[«  This  tong,**  mys  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  <«  is  said,  in 
Thoiiis{>n*s  collection,  to  have  been  written  for  that  work 
by  Burns :  but  it  is  not  included  in  Mr.  Cunningham's 
edition  "  If  sir  Harris  would  be  so  good  as  to  look  at 
page  945,  vol.  V.,  of  Cunningham's  edition  of  Bams,  he 
will  find  the  song :  and  if  he  will  look  at  page  96,  and 
poge  193  of  vol.  Ill .  of  his  omtq  edition,  he  will  find  that 
he  has  not  committed  the  error  of  which  he  accuses  his 
fellow>editor,  for  he  has  inserted  the  same  song  twice. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  song  to  Chloris,  which  Sir 
Harris  has  printed  at  page 312,  vol.  II.,  and  at  page  189, 
▼ol.  III.,  and  of  **  Ae  day  a  braw  wooer  came  down  the 
lang  glen,**  which  appears  both  at  page  991  of  toI.  II., 
lad    t  page  183  of  vol.  III.] 

I. 

0  WHA  is  she  that  lo'es  me, 

And  has  mj  heart  a-keeping  T 
0  sweet  is  she  that  lo'es  me, 
As  dews  of  simmer  weeping. 
In  tears  the  rose-buds  steeping  t 
0  that's  the  lassie  of  my  heart, 

Mj  lassie  ever  dearer ; 
0  that's  the  queen  of  womankind. 
And  ne*er  a  ane  to  peer  her. 

II. 

If  thou  shalt  meet  a  lassie 
In  grace  and  beauty  charming. 

That  e'en  thy  chosen  lassie, 
Erewhile  thy  breast  sae  warming 
Had  ne'er  sic  powers  alarming. 

III. 

If  thou  hadst  heard  her  talking, 

And  thy  attentions  plighted, 
That  ilka  body  talking. 

But  her  by  thee  is  slighted, 

And  thou  art  all  delighted. 

IT. 

If  thou  hast  met  this  fair  one ; 

When  frae  her  thou  hast  parted. 
If  every  other  fair  one. 

But  her,  thou  hast  deserted, 
And  thou  art  broken-hearted ; 

0  that's  the  lassie  o'  my  heart, 

My  lassie  ever  dearer ; 
0  that's  the  queen  o'  womankina. 
And  ne'er  a  ane  to  peer  her.  | 


CCXL. 

CALEDONIA. 

Tune— '<  Caledonian  Ilunft  Delight.** 

[There  is  both  knowledge  of  history  and  elegance  of 
allegory  in  this  singular  lyric :  it  was  first  printed  b| 
Cnrrie.] 

I. 

Thkki  was  once  a  day — ^but  old  Time  then  km 
young— 
That  brave  Caledonia,  the  chief  of  her  line. 
From  some  of  your  northern  deities  sprung, 
(Who    knows    not    that    brave    Caledonia'! 
diyine  ?) 
From  Tweed  to  the  Oreades  was  her  domain. 
To  hunt,   or  to  pasture,   or   do   what  she 
would : 
Her  heaVnly  relations  there  fixed  her  reign. 
And  pledg'd  her  their  godheads  to  warrant  it 
good. 

IL 

A  lambkin  in  peace,  but  a  lion  in  war, 

The  pride  of  her  kindred  the  heroine  grew; 
Her  grandsire,  old  Odin,  triumphantly  swore 
*<  Whoe'er  shall  proToke  thee,  th'  encounteir 
shall  rue!" 
With  tillage  or  pasture  at  times  she  would 
sport. 
To  feed  her  fair  flocks  by  her  green  rustling 
com ; 
But  chiefly  the  woods  were  her  fav'rite  resort, 
Her  darling  amusement,  the  hounds  and  the 
horn. 

III. 

Long  quiet  she  reign'd ;  till  thitherward  steers 

A  flight  of  bold  eagles  from  Adria's  strand : 
Repeated,  successive,  for  many  long -years. 

They  darken'd  the  air,  and  they  plunder'd  the 
land: 
Their  pounces  were  murder,  and  terror  their 
cry, 

They'd  conquer'd  and  ruin'd  a  world  beside ; 
She  took  to  her  hills,  and  her  arrows  let  fly— 

The  daring  inyaders  they  fled  or  they  died. 

IT. 

The  fell  harpy-raTen  took  wing  from  the  north. 
The  scourge  of  the  seas,  and  the  dread  ol  thf 
shore ; 

The  wild  Scandinavian  boar  issu'd  forth 
To  wanton  in  carnage,  and  wallow  in  gore; 
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O'er  countries  and  kingdoms  their  fury  preyaiVd, 
No  arts  could  appease  them,  no  arms  could 
repel ; 

But  braye  Caledonia  in  Tain  they  assaird, 
As  Largs  well  can  witness,  and  Loncartie  telL 

▼. 
The  Cameleon-savage  disturbed  her  repose, 

W  ith  tumult,  disquiet,  rebellion,  and  strife ; 
ProTok'd  beyond  bearing,  at  last  she  arose, 
And  robb*d  him  at  once  of  his  hope  and  his 
life: 
The  Anglian  lion,  the  terror  of  France, 
Oft  prowling,  ensanguined  the  Tweed's  silver 
flood: 
But,  taught  by  the  bright  Caledonian  lance, 
He  learned  to  fear  in  his  own  natiy^  wood. 

▼  I. 
Thus  bold,  independent,  unconquer*d,  and  free. 
Her  bright  course  of  glory  for  ever  shall  run : 
For  brave  Caledonia  immortal  must  be ; 

ni  proTC  it  from  Euclid  as  clear  as  the  sun : 
Bectangle-triangle,  the  figure  we'll  choose. 
The  upright  is  Chance,  and  old  Time  is  the 
base; 
But  brave  Caledonia's  the  hypothenuse ; 

Then  ergo,  she'll  match   them,  and  match 
them  always. 


CCXLI. 

0  LAY  THY  LOOF  IN  MINE,   LASS. 

Tune — **  Cordwainer*9  March.** 

[The  air  to  which  these  veries  were  written,  Is  com- 
monly played  at  the  Satnmulia  of  tlie  shoemakers  on 
King  Crispin's  day.    Bums  sent  it  to  the  Maseum.] 

I. 
0  LAY  thy  loof  in  mine,  lass, 
In  mine,  lass,  in  mine,  lass ; 
And  swear  on  thy  white  hand,  lass, 

That  thou  wilt  be  my  ain. 
A  slave  to  love's  unbounded  sway. 
He  aft  has  wrought  me  meikle  wae ; 
But  now  he  is  my  deadly  fae, 

Unless  thou  be  my  ain. 

II. 
There's  monie  a  lass  has  broke  my  rest. 
That  for  a  blink  I  hae  lo'ed  best ; 
But  thou  art  queen  within  my  breasti 
For  ever  to  renudn. 


0  lay  iikj  loof  in  mine,  lass, 
In  mine,  lass,  in  mine,  lass ; 
And  swear  on  thy  white  hand. 
That  thou  wilt  be  my  ain. 


CCXLH. 

THE   FETE  CUAMPETBE. 
Tune— «« KiUieerankie,*' 

pVritten  to  intrmluce  the  name  of  CunnlnghaoM,  «C 
Bnterkin,  to  the  pulilic.  Tents  were  erected  on  tlM 
banks  of  Ayr,  decorated  with  shrulis,  and  strewn  with 
flowers,  most  of  the  n-imes  of  note  in  the  district  were 
invited,  and  a  spleiidiil  entertiiinment  took  place ;  bat  no 
dissolution  of  purluiiiient  followed  hs  was  expected,  aad 
the  Lord  of  Knterkin,  who  wns  desimus  of  a  seatanoiig 
the  **  Commons,**  poured  out  his  wine  in  vain.) 

1. 
0  WHA  will  to  Saint  Stephen's  house. 

To  do  our  errands  there,  man  7 
0  wha  will  to  Saint  Stephen's  house* 

0'  th'  merry  lads  of  Ayr,  man  ? 
Or  will  we  send  a  man-o*-law  T 

Or  will  we  send  a  sod  er  ? 
Or  him  wha  led  o'er  Scotland  a' 

The  meikle  Ursa-Major  7 

II. 
Come,  will  ye  court  a  noble  lord. 

Or  buy  a  score  o'  Inirds,  man  ? 
For  worth  and  honour  pawn  their  word. 

Their  vote  shall  be  Glencaird's,  man? 
Ane  gies  them  coin,  ane  gies  them  wine, 

Anither  gies  them  clatter ; 
Anbank,  wha  guess'd  the  ladies'  taste. 

He  gies  a  Fete  Champetre. 

III. 
When  Love  and  Beauty  heard  the  news, 

The  gay  green-woods  amang,  man  ; 
Where  gathering  flowers  and  busking  bowera 

They  heard  the  blackbird's  sang,  man ; 
A  vow,  they  seal'd  it  with  a  kiss, 

Sir  Politicks  to  fetter. 
As  theirs  alone,  the  patent-bliss 

To  hold  a  FSte  ChampStre. 

IT. 

Then  mounted  Mirth,  on  gleesome  wing. 
O'er  hill  and  dale  she  flew,  man ; 

nk  wimpling  bum,  ilk  crystal  spring, 
nk  glen  and  shaw  she  knew,  man: 
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She  snmmon'd  trtrj  social  sprite 
That  sports  bj  wood  or  water, 

On  th'  boDDj  banks  of  Ayr  to  meet, 
And  keep  this  Fdte  Champ^tre. 

V. 

Canld  Boreas,  wi'  his  boisterous  crew, 

Were  bound  to  stakes  like  k je,  man ; 
And  Cynthia's  car,  o'  silver  fu', 

Clamb  up  the  starry  sky,  man : 
Iteflected  beams  dwell  in  the  streams. 

Or  down  the  current  shatter ; 
The  western  breeze  steals  thro'  the  trees. 

To  Tiew  this  Fdte  Champ^tre. 

VI. 

How  many  a  robe  sae  gaily  floats  I 

What  sparkling  jewels  glance,  man  I 
To  Harmony's  enchanting  notes. 

As  moTes  the  mazy  dance,  man. 
f  he  echoing  wood,  the  winding  flood. 

Like  Paradise  did  glitter. 
When  angels  met,  at  Adam's  yett. 

To  hold  their  Fdte  ChampStre. 

VII. 

When  Politics  came  there,  to  mix 

And  make  his  ether-stane,  man  I 
He  circled  round  the  magpc  ground, 

But  entrance  found  he  nane,  man : 
He  blush'd  for  shame,  he  quat  his  name. 

Forswore  it,  every  letter, 
Wi'  humble  prayer  to  join  and  share 

This  festive  Fdte  Champ^tre. 


OCXLni. 

HERE'S  A  HEALTH. 

Tune — **ner^9  a  health  to  (hem  thaft  awa** 

[The  Charlie  of  thii  anng  wai  Charlei  Fox ;  Tammie 
will  Lord  Ertkine ;  ond  M*Leod,  the  maiden  anme  of  the 
CoanteH  of  Loadon,  wai  then,  ai  now,  a  name  of  influ- 
eoce  both  in  the  Highland!  and  Lowlandi.  The  baffand 
bine  of  the  Whigi  had  triumphed  over  the  white  rote  of 
Ittcotitiim  in  the  heart  of  Burni,  when  he  wrote  theae 
leraei.] 

I. 
Herb's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa. 
Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa ; 
And  wha  winna  wish  guid  luck  to  oar  cause, 
Maj  Beyer  gold  luck  be  their  fa'  I 


It's  guid  to  be  merry  and  wise. 
It's  guid  to  be  honest  and  true. 
It's  guid  to  support  Caledonia's  cause. 
And  bide  by  the  buff  and  the  blue. 

II. 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa, 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa. 

Here's  a  health  to  Charlie  the  chief  of  the  olao^ 

Altho'  that  his  band  be  sma'. 

May  liberty  meet  wi'  success  I 

May  prudence  protect  her  Arae  evil  I 

May  tyrants  and  tyranny  tine  in  the  mist, 

And  wander  their  way  to  the  devil  I 

III.  « 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa. 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa ; 

Here's  a  health  to  Tammie,  the  Norland  laddie. 

That  lives  at  the  lug  o'  the  law  I 

Here's  freedom  to  him  that  wad  read. 

Here's  freedom  to  him  that  wad  write  I 

There's  nane  ever  fear'd  that  the  truth  should 

be  heard. 
But  they  wham  the  truth  wad  indite. 

IV. 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa. 
Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa. 
Here's  Chieftain  M'Leod,  a  chieftain  worth 

gowd, 
Tho'  bred  amang  mountains  o'  snaw  I 
Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa. 
Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa ; 
And  wha  winna  wish  guid  luck  to  our  cause. 
May  never  guid  luck  be  their  fa'  I 


CCXLIV. 

IS    THERE,    FOR    HONEST    PO- 

.VERTY. 

Tune — **For  a*  that,  and  d'  that  " 

[In  thii  noble  lyric  Bami  hai  vindirjited  the  natnnl 
right  of  hii  apeeiea.  He  roodeatlf  aayi  to  Thomaci:,  "  I 
do  not  give  yon  thii  aong  for  yoar  book,  let  -nereljr  by 
way  of  viv  la  bagaUlU ;  for  the  picct  j  really  not 
poetry,  but  will  be  allowed  to  be  two  or  three  pretty 
good  proee  thought!  inverted  into  rhyme."  Thomaot 
took  the  aong,  bat  hazaijied  do  prmiee.] 


Is  there,  for  honest  poverty. 
That  hangs  his  head,  and  »'  thalT 
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The  coward-slftTe.  we  pass  Mm  by. 

We  dare  be  po(  t  for  a'  that  I 
for  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Oar  toils  obscure,  and  a'  that ; 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 

The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that  I 

II. 
What  tho'  on  hamelj  fare  we  dine, 

Wear  hoddin  gray,  and  a'  that ; 
Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaTea  their  wine, 

A  man's  a  man,  for  a'  that  I 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Their  tinsel  show,  and  a'  that; 
The  honeBt  man,  though  e'er  sae  poor, 

Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that! 

III. 

Ye  see  yon  birkie,  ca'd— a  lord, 

Wha  struts,  and  stares,  and  a'  that; 
Though  hundreds  worship  at  hia  word. 

He's  but  a  coof  for  a'  that : 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

His  riband,  star,  and  a'  that. 
The  man  of  independent  mind, 

He  looks  and  laughs  at  a'  that 

IV. 

A  king  can  make  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that. 
But  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  might, 

Guid  faith,  he  maunna  fa'  that  I 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Their  dignities,  and  a'  that. 
The  pith  o'  sense,  and  pride  o'  worth. 

Are  higher  ranks  than  a'  that 

V. 

Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may — 

As  come  it  will  for  a'  that — 
That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a'  the  earth. 

May  bear  the  gree,  and  a'  that ; 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

It's  comin'  yet  for  a'  that. 
That  man  to  man,  the  warld  o'er, 

Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that  I 


looks  and  elegant  forms  of  yrj  indiffireat 
lend  a  laating  lustre  to  painting  and  poetry.l 


SwsBT  fa's  the  ere  on  Crafgie-bom, 
And  blithe  awakes  the  morrow ; 

But  a'  the  pride  o'  spring's  return 
Can  yield  me  nocht  but  sorrow. 

II. 

I  see  the  flowers  and  spreading  trees 
I  hear  the  wild  birds  singing; 

But  what  a  weary  wight  can  please, 
And  care  his  bosom  wringing  ? 

III. 

Fain,  fain  would  I  my  griefs  impart, 

Tet  dare  na  for  your  anger ; 
But  secret  loTe  will  break  my  heart, 

If  I  conceal  it  langer. 

IV. 

If  thou  reftwe  to  pity  me, 

If  thou  shalt  loTe  anither. 
When  yon  green  leaTes  fade  flrae  the  tree. 

Around  my  grare  they'll  wither. 


COXLV. 

CRAIGIE-BURN  WOOD. 

[Craigie-bam  Wood  was  written  for  Oeoige  ThonaoB : 
Ibe  heroine  was  Jean  Lorimer.    How  9leB  the  blooniqg 


COXLVI. 

0  LASSIE,  ART  THOU  SLEEPINa  YET. 

Tune — '*  Let  me  in  thit  ae  n^hi,** 

[The  thooghti  of  Bumi,  it  ii  said,  wandered  to  the  fair 
Mrs.  Riddel,  of  Woodleigh  Park,  while  he  composed  this 
song  for  Thomnon.  The  idea  is  taken  from  an  old  'yriO; 
of  more  spirit  than  decorum.] 

I. 

0  Lassib,  art  thou  sleeping  yet. 
Or  art  thou  waking,  I  would  witt 
For  love  has  bound  me  hand  and  foot» 
And  I  would  fain  be  in,  jo. 
O  let  me  in  this  ae  night. 
This  ae,  ae,  ae^ight; 
For  pity's  sake  this  ae  night, 
0  rise  and  let  me  in,  Jo  I 

II. 

Thou  hear'st  the  winter  wind  and  weet! 
Nae  star  blinka  thro'  the  driTing  aleei: 
Tak  pity  on  my  weary  feet. 
And  shield  me  firae  the  rain,  Jo. 
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III. 

The  bitter  blast  that  round  me  blawe, 
Unheeded  howls,  unheeded  fa's ; 
The  canldness  o'  thy  heart's  the  cause 
Of  a'  mj  grief  and  pain,  jo. 
0  let  me  in  this  ae  night, 

This  ae,  ae,  ae  night ; 
For  pity's  sake  this  ae  night» 
0  rise  and  let  me  in,  jo ! 


CCXLVn. 

O  TELL  NA  BiB  0'  WIND  AND  RAIN. 

[The  poet*s  tboof  bU,  as  rendered  in  the  lady's  answer, 
are,  at  all  events,  not  borrowed  from  the  sentiments  ex- 
presMKf  by  Mrs.  Riddel,  alladed  to  in  song  CCXXXVIL; 
there  she  is  tender  and  forgiving :  here  she  is  stem  and 
sold.] 

I. 

0  TELL  na  me  o'  wind  and  rain. 
Upbraid  na  me  wi'  cauld  disdain  I 
Gae  back  the  gate  ye  cam  again, 
I  winna  let  you  in,  jo. 
I  tell  you  now  this  ae  night. 

This  ae,  ae,  ae  night. 
And  ance  for  a'  this  ae  night, 
I  winna  let  you  in,  jo  I 

II. 

The  snellest  blast,  at  mirkest  hours, 
That  round  the  pathless  wand'rer  pours. 
Is  nocht  to  what  poor  she  endures. 
That's  trusted  faithless  man,  jo. 

III. 

The  sweetest  flower  that  deck'd  the  mead. 
Now  trodden  like  the  Tilest  weed : 
Let  simple  maid  the  lesson  read. 
The  weird  may  be  her  ain,  jo. 

IV. 

The  bird  that  charm'd  his  summer-day. 
Is  now  the  cruel  fowler's  prey ; 
Let  witless,  trusting  woman  say 
How  aft  her  fate's  the  same,  jo. 
I  tell  you  now  this  ae  night. 

This  ae,  ae,  ae  night ; 
Asd  anee  for  a'  this  ae  night, 
I  winna  let  you  in  jo  I 


CCXLVin. 
THE  DUMFRIES  VOLUNTEERS. 


Tune — **  Push  about  the  jorum. 


n 


[Thii  national  song  vrni  composed  in  April,  170S.  Thi 
poet  had  been  at  a  public  meeting,  where  he  wai  lesi 
joyoui  than  asual :  ai  tomething  had  been  expected  from 
him,  he  made  these  verses,  when  he  went  home,  and  seal 
them,  with  his  compliments,  to  Mr.  Jackson,  editor  ol 
the  Dumfries  Journal.  The  original,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  my  friend,  James  Milligan,  Esq.,  is  now  before 

•1 


Dobs  haughty  Gaul  invasion  threat. 

Then  let  the  loons  beware.  Sir, 
There's  wooden  walls  upon  our  seas, 

And  volunteers  on  shore,  Sir. 
The  Nith  shall  run  to  Corsincon, 

And  Criffel  sink  in  Solway, 
Ere  we  permit  i^  foreign  foe 

On  British  ground  to  rally  1 

II. 

0  let  us  not,  like  snarling  tykes, 

In  wrangling  be  divided ; 
Till  slap  come  in  an  unco  loon 

And  wi'  a  rung  decide  it. 
Be  Britain  still  to  Britain  true, 

Amang  oursels  united ; 
For  nerer  but  by  British  hands 

Maun  British  wrangs  be  righted  I 

III. 

The  kettle  o'  the  kirk  and  state. 

Perhaps  a  clout  may  fail  in't ; 
But  deil  a  foreign  tinkler  loon 

Shall  ever  ca'  a  nail  in't. 
Our  fathers'  bluid  the  kettle  bought, 

And  wha  wad  dare  to  spoil  it ; 
By  heaven !  the  sacrilegious  dog 

Shall  fuel  be  to  boil  it 

IV. 

The  wretch  that  wad  a  tyrant  own. 

And  the  wretch  his  true-bom  brother, 
Who  would  set  the  mob  aboon  the  throne, 

May  they  be  damned  together  I 
Who  will  not  sing,  «God  save  the  Elng,'* 

Shall  hang  as  high's  the  steeple ; 
But  while  we  sing,  **  God  save  the  King,** 

We'll  ne'er  forget  the  people. 
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OCXLIX. 
4DDRESS  TO  THE  WOOD-LARK. 
Tune—"  WhereU  bonnie  Ann  lie:* 

[The  old  song  to  the  ■ama  air  is  yet  remembered :  bat 
die  humour  is  richer  than  the  delicacy;  the  same  may  be 
■aid  of  many  of  the  fine  hearty  lyrics  of  the  elder  davs 
of  Caledonia.  These  verses  were  coioposed  in  Blay, 
1705,  for  Thomson.] 

I. 

0  STAT,  sweet  warbling  wood-lark,  stay  I 
Nor  quit  for  me  the  trembling  spray ; 
A  hapless  lover  courts  thy  lay, 
Thy  soothing  fond  complaining. 

II. 

Again,  again  that  tender  part, 
That  I  may  catch  thy  melting  art ; 

For  surely  that  would  touch  her  heart, 
Wha  kills  me  wi'  disdaining. 

III. 

Say,  was  thy  little  mate  unkind, 
And  heard  thee  as  the  careless  wind  ? 
Oh,  nocht  but  lore  and  sorrow  join*d, 
Sic  notes  o'  woe  could  wauken. 

IV. 

Thou  tells  o'  neyer-ending  care ; 
0'  speechless  grief  and  dark  despair : 
For  pity's  sake,  sweet  bird,  nae  mair ! 
Or  my  poor  heart  is  broken  I 


CCL. 

ON  CHLORIS  BEING  ILL. 

Tune—"  Ay  wakin\  0." 

I  An  old  and  once  popular  lyric  sugf^sted  this  brief  and 
lappy  song  for  Thomson :  some  of  the  verses  deserve  to 
to  helJ  in  remembrance. 

Ay  wakii^,  oh, 

Waking  ay  and  weary; 
Sleep  I  canna  get 

For  thinking  o'  my  dearie.] 

I. 
Long,  long  the  night. 

Heavy  comes  the  morrow, 
While  my  soul's  delight 

Is  on  her  bed  of  sorrow. 


Can  I  cease  to  care  ? 

Can  I  cease  to  languish  t 
While  my  darling  fair 

Is  on  the  couch  of  anguish  ? 

II. 

Every  hope  is  fled, 

Every  fear  is  terror ; 
Slumber  even  I  dread. 

Every  dream  is  horror. 

III. 

Hear  me,  Pow'rs  divine  I 

Oh,  in  pity  hear  me  I 
Take  aught  else  of  mine. 
But  my  Chloris  spare  me  I 
Long,  long  the  night. 

Heavy  comes  the  morrow, 
While  my  soul's  delight 
Is  on  her  bed  of  sorrow. 


COLI. 

CALEDONIA. 

Tune — "  Humoun  of  OUn,** 

[Love  of  country  often  mingles  in  the  lyric  strains  of 
Bums  Mrith  his  personal  attachments,  and  in  few  more 
beautifully  than  in  the  following,  written  for  Ttiomeoa 
the  heroine  was  Mrs.  Bums.] 

I. 
Thxib  groves  o'  sweet  myrtle  let  foreign  lands 
reckon, 
Where  bright-beaming    summers  exalt   the 
perf^ime; 
Far  dearer  to  me  yon  lone  glen  o'  green  brockan, 
Wi'  the  bum  stealing  under  the  lang  yellow 
broom : 
Far  dearer  to  me  are  yon  humble  broom  bowers, 
Where  the  blue-bell  and  gowan  lurk  lowly 
unseen ; 
For  there,   lightly  tripping   amang  the  wild 
flowers, 
A  listening  the  linnet,  aft  wanders  my  Jean. 

II. 

Tho*  rich  is  the  breeze  in  their  gay  sunny  ralleys. 

And  cauld  Calkdonia's  blast  on  the  wave ; 
Their  sweet-scented  woodlands  that  skirt  the 
proud  palace. 
What  are  they? — The  haunt  of  the  tyrant 
and  slave  1 
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The  slave's  spicj  forests,   and  gold-babbling 
fountains, 
The  brave  Caledonian  views  wi'  disdain ; 

He  wanders  as  iTree  as  the  winds  of  his  moun- 
tains, 

Save  4ove*s  willing  fetters,  the  chains  o'  his 
Jean. 


CCLn. 

'TWAS  NA  HER  BONNIE  BLUE  EEN. 

Tune—"  LaddUf  lie  near  me.** 

[Thnagh  the  lady  who  inipirad  thaM  veries  is  ealled 
Mary  by  the  poet,  each,  says  tradition,  was  not  ber 
name  :  yet  tradition,  even  in  thii,  wavers,  when  it  avers 
one  while  that  Mrs.  Riddel,  and  at  another  time  that 
Jean  l<oriiner  was  the  heroine.] 

I. 

'TwAs  na  her  bonnie  blue  een  was  my  ruin ; 
Fair  tho'  she  be,  that  was  ne*er  mj  undoing : 
'Twas  the  dear  smile  when  naebodj  did  mind  as, 
*Twa8  the  bewitching,  sweet  stown  glance  o' 
kindness. 

II. 

Sair  do  I  fear  that  to  hope  is  denied  me, 
Sair  do  I  fear  that  despair  maun  abide  me  I 
But  tho'  fell  fortune  should  fate  us  to  sever, 
Queen  shall  she  be  in  my  bosom  for  ever. 

III. 

Mary,  I'm  thine  wi'  a  passion  sincerest, 
And  thou  hast  plighted  me  love  o'  the  dearest ! 
And  thouVt  the  angel  that  never  can  alter — 
Sooner  the  sun  in  his  motion  would  falter. 


CCLm. 

HOW  CRUEL  ARE  THE  PARENTS. 
Tune — **John  Anderson^  my  jo,* 


If 


f"  I  am  at  this  moment,'*  says  Bams  to  Thomson, 
when  he  sent  him  this  song, "  holding  high  converse  with 
the  Muses,  nnd  have  not  a  word  to  throw  away  on  a  pro- 
saic dog,  sach  as  yoo  are.*'  Yet  there  is  less  than  the 
poet's  usual  inspiration  in  this  lyric,  for  it  is  altered  from 
an  English  one.]  * 

I. 
How  cruel  are  the  parents 

Who  riches  only  prize, 
2u 


And,  to  the  wealthy  booby. 
Poor  woman  sacrifice  I 

Meanwhile  the  hapless  daughter 
Has  but  a  choice  of  strife ; 

To  shun  a  tyrant  father's  hate. 
Become  a  wretched  wife. 

II. 

The  ravening  hawk  pursuing. 

The  trembling  dove  thus  flies, 
To  shun  impelling  ruin 

Awhile  her  pimons  tries : 
Till  of  escape  despairing. 

No  shelter  or  retreat, 
She  trusts  the  ruthless  falconer, 

And  drops  beneath  his  feet  t 


CCLTV. 

MARK  YONDER  POMP. 

Tune~*<  Deil  tak  the  ware.** 

[Bams  tells  Thomson,  in  the  letter  enclosing  this  song, 
that  he  is  in  a  high  fir  of  poetizing,  provided  he  is  not 
cored  by  the  strait-waistcoat  of  criticism.  **  You  see," 
said  he,  **  how  I  answer  yoar  orders;  yonr  tailor  coald 
not  be  more  punctual."  This  strain  in  hononrof  Chloris 
is  original  in  conception,  but  wants  the  fine  lyrical  flow 
of  some  of  his  other  compositions.] 

I. 

Mark  yonder  pomp  of  costly  fashion 
Round  the  wealthy,  titled  bride : 

But  when  compar'd  with  real  passion. 
Poor  is  all  that  princely  pride. 
What  arf*  the  showy  treasures  7 
What  aM  the  noisy  pleasures  7 

The  gay  gaudy  glare  of  vanity  and  art . 
The  polish'd  jewel's  blaze 
May  draw  the  wond'ring  gaie. 
And  courtly  grandeur  bright 
The  fancy  may  delight. 

But  never,  never  can  come  near  the  heart. 

II. 
But,  did  you  see  my  dearest  Chloris 

In  simplicity's  array ; 
Lovely  as  yonder  sweet  opening  flower  is. 
Shrinking  from  the  gaie  of  day ; 
0  then  the  heart  alarmingr 
And  all  resistless  charming. 
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In  Lore's  delightftil  fetters  she  chains  the  wil- 
ling soul  I 

Ambition  would  disown 

The  world's  imperial  crown. 

Even  Avarice  would  deny 

His  worship'd  deity. 
And  feel  thro'  eyery  vein  Lore's  raptures  roll. 


CX3LV. 

THIS  IS  NO  MY  AIN  LASSIE. 
Tune-^'*  Thit  is  no  my  ain  hotue,* 


tt 


[Thoagh  eompoted  to  the  order  of  Thomson,  and  there- 
for* leii  likely  to  be  the  oflipring  of  aneolicited  inepira- 
tion,  thii  ii  one  of  the  happieit  of  modern  aongt.  When 
the  poet  wrote  it,  he  seemi  to  have  been  beside  the  **  fair 
dame  at  whose  shrine,"  he  said,  "  I,  the  priest  of  the 
Nine,  offer  up  the  incense  of  Parnassus.''] 

I. 

0  THIS  is  no  my  ain  lassie, 
Fair  tho'  the  lassie  be ; 
0  weel  ken  I  my  ain  lassie, 
Kind  love  is  in  her  e'e. 
I  see  a  form,  I  see  a  face, 
Ye  weel  may  wi'  the  fairest  place : 
It  wants,  to  me,  the  witching  grace. 
The  kind  love  that's  in  her  e'e. 

II. 

She's  bonnie,  blooming,  straight,  and  tall, 
And  lang  has  had  my  heart  in  thrall ; 
And  ay  it  charms  my  very  saul. 
The  kind  love  that's  in  her  e'e. 

III. 

A  thief  sae  pawkie  is  my  Jean, 
To  steal  a  blink,  by  a'  unseen  ; 
But  gleg  as  light  are  lovers'  een, 
When  kind  love  is  in  the  e'e. 

IV. 

It  may  escape  the  courtly  sparks, 
It  may  escape  the  learned  clerks  ; 
But  weel  the  watching  lover  marks 
The  kind  love  that's  in  her  e'e. 
0  this  is  no  my  ain  lassie, 
Fair  tho'  the  lassie  be ; 
0  weel  ken  I  my  ain  lassie, 
Kind  love  is  in  her  e'e. 


OCLVI. 

NOW  SPRING    HAS    CLAD    THB 
GROVE  IN  GREEN. 

TO   MB.    CUNNINGHAM. 

[Compored  in  reference  to  a  love  disappointment  of  the 
poet's  friend,  Alexander  Cunningham,  which  also  0(<a 
sioned  the  song  beginning, 

**  Had  I  a  cave  on  some  wild  distant  shore.**] 

I. 
Now  spring  has  clad  the  g^rove  in  green. 

And  strew*d  the  lea  wi'  flowers : 
The  furrow'd  waving  com  is  seen 

Rejoice  in  fostering  showers ; 
While  ilka  thing  in  nature  join 

Then*  sorrows  to  forego, 
0  why  thus  all  alone  are  mine 

The  weary  steps  of  woe  t 

II. 
The  trout  within  yon  wimpling  bum 

Glides  swift,  a  silver  dart, 
And  safe  beneath  the  shady  thorn 

Defies  the  angler's  art : 
My  life  was  ance  that  careless  stream. 

That  wanton  trout  was  I ; 
But  love,  wi'  unrelenting  beam, 

Has  scorch'd  my  fountains  dry. 

III. 
The  little  flow'ret's  peaceful  lot. 

In  yonder  cliff  that  grows, 
Which,  save  the  linnet's  flight,  I  wot, 

Nae  ruder  visit  knows. 
Was  mine ;  till  love  has  o*er  me  past. 

And  blighted  a'  my  bloom, 
And  now  beneath  the  with'ring  blast 

My  youth  and  joy  consume. 

IV. 

The  waken'd  lav'rock  warbling  springs 

And  climbs  the  early  sky, 
Winnowing  blythe  her  dewy  wings 

In  morning's  rosy  eye ; 
As  little  reckt  I  sorrow's  power, 

Until  the  flow'ry  snare 
0'  witching  love,  in  luckless  hour. 

Made  me  the  thrall  o'  care. 

V. 

0  had  my  fate  been  Greenland  snows. 

Or  Afric's  burning  lone, 
Wi'  man  and  nature  leagu'd  my  foes, 

So  Peggy  ne'er  I'd  known! 


The  wretch  whftse  doom  is,  **  hope  nae  mair. 
What  tongae  his  woes  can  tell ! 

Within  whase  bosom,  save  despair, 
Nae  kinder  spirits  dwell. 


CCLVII. 

C   BONNIE   WAS  YON  ROSY  BRIER. 

[To  Jean  Lorimer,  the  heiDtne  of  this  song,  Barne  pre- 
■erite^a  copy  of  the  Ian  edition  of  his  poems,  that  of 
1793,  with  a  dedicatory  inscription,  in  which  he  moral- 
izes upon  her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  steadfast  friendship, 
and  signs  himself  Coila.] 

I. 

0  BONniK  was  jon  rosy  brier. 

That  blooms  sae  far  frae  haunt  o'  man, 
And  bonnie  she,  and  ah,  how  dear  t 

It  shaded  frae  the  e*enin  sun. 


II. 

Yon  rosebuds  in  the  morning  dew 

How  pure,  amang  the  leaves  sae  green : 

But  purer  was  the  loTer's  tow 
Thej  witness'd  in  their  shade  yestreen. 

III. 
All  in  its  rude  and  prickly  bower, 

That  crimson  rose,  how  sweet  and  fair ! 
But  love  is  far  a  sweeter  flower 

Amid  life's  thorny  path  o'  care. 

IV. 

The  pathless  wild,  and  wimpling  bum, 
Wi'  Chloris  in  my  arms,  be  mine ; 

And  I  the  world,  nor  wish,  nor  scom^ 
Its  joys  and  griefs  alike  resign. 


CCLVIII. 

FORLORN,    MY   LOVE,   NO  COM- 
FORT NEAR. 
Tune — "  Let  me  in  thi$  ae  niffht." 

f'*How  do  you    like   the  foregoing?**    Bums   asks 
Thomson,  nfter  having  copied  this  song  for  his  collection. 
*M  have  written  it  withm  this  hour:  so  much  for  the' 
ipeed  of  my  Pegasus :  but  what  say  you  to  his  bottom  !'*] 

I. 
FoBLOBN,  my  love,  no  comfort  near. 
Far,  far  from  thee,  I  wander  here ; 
Far,  far  from  thee,  the  fate  seyere 
At  which  I  most  repine,  love. 


0  wert  thou,  Ioto,  but  near  me ; 
But  near,  near,  near  me ; 
How  kindly  thou  wouldst  cheer  me, 
And  mingle  sighs  with  mine,  lore 


II. 


Around  me  scowls  a  wintry  sky. 
That  blasts  each  bud  of  hope  and  joy 
And  shelter,  shade,  nor  home  hare  I, 
Save  in  those  arms  of  thine,  lore. 


III. 
Cold,  alter'd  friendship's  cruel  part, 
To  poison  Fortune's  ruthless  dart, 
Let  me  not  break  thy  faithful  heart,* 
And  say  that  fate  is  mine,  loTe. 

IV. 

But  dreary  tho*  the  monaents  fleet, 
O  let  me  think  we  yet  shall  meet  I 
That  only  ray  of  solace  sweet 
Can  on  thy  Chloris  shine,  loye. 
0  wert  thou,  love,  but  near  me  ; 
But  near,  near,  near  me ; 
How  kindly  thou  wouldst  cheer  me. 
And  mingle  sighs  with  mine,  love. 


CCLIX. 

LAST    MAY  A   BRAW  WOOER. 

y  Tune — "  The  Lothian  Lottie.'* 

{**  Oateslack,'*  says  Bums  to  Thomson,  **  is  the  name 
of  a  particular  place,  a  kind  of  passage  among  the  Low- 
ther  Hills,  on  the  confines  of  Dumfrieshire  :  Dalgamock, 
is  also  the  name  of  a  romantic  spot  near  the  Nith,  where 
are  still  a  rained  church  and  burial-ground  '*  To  this,  it 
may  be  added  tiiat  Dalgamock  kirk-yard  is  the  scene 
where  the  author  of  Waverley  finds  Old  Mirtality  repair* 
ing  the  Cameronian  grave-stones.] 

I. 
Last  May  a  braw  wooer  cam  down  the  lang 
glen. 
And  sair  wi'  his  love  he  did  deave  me ; 
I  said  there  was  naething  I  hated  like  men. 
The  deuce  gae  wi'm,  to  believe,  believe  me. 
The  deuce  gae  wi'm,  to  believe  me ! 

II. 

He  spak  o'  the  darts  in  my  bonnie  black  een, 
And  Tow'd  for  my  love  he  was  dying; 

I  said  he  might  die  when  he  liked  for  Jean, 
The  Lord  forgie  me  for  lying,  for  lying. 
The  Lord  forgie  me  for  lying  1 
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III. 

A  weel-stocked  mailen — himsel'  for  the  laird — 
And  marriage  aff-hand,  were  his  proffers : 
^  I  never  loot  on  that  I  kenn'd  it,  or  car'd, 

But  thought  I  may  hae  wanr  offers,  wanr 

offers. 
But  thought  I  might  hae  wanr  offers. 

IV. 

But  what  wad  ye  think?     In  a  fortnight  or 
less — 
The  deil  tak  his  taste  to  gae  near  her  t 
He  up  the  Qateslack  to  my  black  cousin  Bess, 
Guess  ye  how,   the  jad !  I  could  bear  her, 

£ould  bear  her, 
Guess  ye  how,  the  jad  I  I  could  bear  her. 

IV. 

But  a'  the  niest  week  as  I  fretted  wi'  care, 
I  gaed  to  the  tryste  o'  Dalgamock, 

And  wha  but  my  fine  fickle  lover  was  there  I 
I  glowr'd  as  I'd  seen  a  warlock,  a  warlock, 
I  glowr'd  as  Fd  seen  a  warlock. 

II. 
But  owre  my  left  shouther  I  gae  him  a  blink. 

Lest  neebors  might  say  I  was  saucy ; 
My  wooer  he  caper'd  as  he'd  been  in  drink. 

And  Yow'd  I  was  his  dear  lassie,  dear  lassie. 

And  Yow'd  I  was  his  dear  lassie. 

VII. 

I  spier'd  for  my  cousin  fu'  couthy  and  sweet, 

Qin  she  had  recovered  her  hearin'. 
And  how  my  auld  shoon  suited  her  shauohled 
feet. 
But,   heavens!    how  he  fell   a  swearin',   a 

swearin', 
But,  heavens  I  how  he  fell  a  swearin'. 

VIII. 

He  begged,  for  Gudesake,  I  wad  be  his  wife. 
Or  else  I  wad  kill  him  wi'  sorrow ; 

Bo,  e'en  to  preserve  the  poor  body  in  life, 
I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to-morrow,  to-mor- 
row, 
I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to  morrow. 


OCLX. 
C  H  L  0  R  I  S. 
Tune — «  Caledonian  ffunCt  Delight, 


charming  tenntians  of  the  tooUiaeha,  so  bav«  aoC  a  wocd 
to  ■para— flach  is  the  paculiaritjr  of  the  rhythm  <^  this  air 
that  I  find  it  impossible  to  moke  another  stanza  to  aoit  it.' 
^is  is  the  last  of  his  strains  in  honour  of  Chloric. 

I. 
Why,  why  tell  thy  lover. 

Bliss  he  never  must  enjoy: 
Why,  why  undeceive  him, 

And  give  all  his  hopes  the  lie  T 

II. 

0  why,  while  fancy  raptnred,  slnmbera, 
Chloris,  Chloris  all  the  theme. 

Why,  why  wouldst  thou,  cruel. 
Wake  thy  lover  f^om  his  dream  f 


»t 


[*(  I  am  at  prasent,"  says  Bams  to  Thomson,  whan  he 
sommunieated  these  verses,  **  quite  occupied  with  the 


COLXI. 

THE  HIGHLAND  WIDOWS  LAMENT. 

[This  song  is  said  to  be  Boms*s  version  of  a  Oaelfl 
lament  for  the  ruin  which  followed  the  rebeilioi  of  the 
year  1745 :  he  sent  it  to  the  Museum.] 

I. 
Oh  I  I  am  come  to  the  low  countrie, 

Och-on,  ooh-on,  och-rie ! 
Without  a  penny  in  my  purse, 

To  buy  a  meal  to  me. 

II. 
It  was  na  sae  in  the  Highland  hills, 

Och-on,  och-on,  och-rie! 
Nae  woman  in  the  country  wide 

Sae  happy  was  as  me. 

III. 
For  then  I  had  a  score  o'  kye, 

Och-on,  och-on,  och-rie ! 
Feeding  on  yon  hills  so  high. 

And  giving  milk  to  me. 

IV. 

And  there  I  had  three  score  o'  yowea, 

Och-on,  och-on,  och-rie  I 
Skipping  on  yon  bonnie  knowes, 

And  casting  woo'  to  me. 

V. 

I  was  the  happiest  of  a'  the  clan, 

Sair,  sair,  may  I  repine  ; 
For  Donald  was  the  brawest  lad, 

And  Donald  he  was  mine. 

VI. 

Till  Charlie  Stewart  cam'  at  last, 
Sae  far  to  set  us  free  ; 


My  Donald's  arm  was  wanted  then. 
For  Scotland  and  for  me. 

VII. 

Their  waefu'  fate  what  need  I  tell. 
Right  to  the  wrang  did  yield : 

My  Donald  and  his  country  fell 
Upon  Colloden's  field. 

YIII. 

Oh  I  I  am  come  to  the  low  colintrie, 

Och-on,  och-on,  och-rie  I 
Nae  woman  in  the  world  wide 

Sae  wretched  now  as  me. 


COLXn. 
TO  GENERAL  DUMOURIER. 

PABODT  ON   BOBIN   ADAIB. 

[Banw  wrote  this  **  Welcome"  on  the  onexpected  de- 
'eetioa  of  General  Danwnrier.] 

I. 
Tou'bb  welcome  to  despots,  Dumoorier ; 
You're  welcome  to  despots,  Dumourier ; 
How  does  Dampiere  do  7 
Aye,  and  BournonTille,  too  7 
Why  did  they  not  come  along  with  you,  Du- 
mourier 7 

II. 
I  will  fight  France  with  you,  Dumourier ; 
I  will  fight  France  with  you,  Dumourier ; 
I  will  fight  France  with  you, 
I  will  take  my  chance  with  you ; 
By  my  soul  I'll  dance  a  dance  with  you,  Dumou- 
rier. 

III. 
Th<tn  let  us  fight  about,  Dumourier ; 
Then  let  us  fight  about,  Dumourier ; 
Then  let  us  fight  about. 
Till  freedom's  spark  is  out, 
Then  we'll  be  damn'd,  no  doubt,  Dumourier. 


CCLXin. 

PEO-A-RAMSEY. 

Tune~«*  Could  it  the  eenin  blast," 

[Moet  of  this  song  is  old :  Barns  gave  it  e  brusliing  for 
IIM  Maeeam.] 

I.  • 
Cauld  is  the  e'enin'  blast 
O*  Boroas  o'er  the  pool. 


And  dawin'  it  is  dreary 
When  birks  are  bare  at  Yule. 


II. 


0  bitter  blaws  the  e'enin'  blast 
When  bitter  bites  the  frost. 

And  in  the  mirk  and  dreary  drift 
The  hills  and  glens  are  lost 


III. 


Ne'er  sae  murky  blew  the  night 
That  drifted  o'er  the  hill. 

But  a  bonnie  Peg-a-Ramsey 
Gat  grist  to  her  milL 


ocLxiy. 

THERE  WAS  A  BONNIE  LASS. 

[A  snatch  of  an  old  strain,  trimmed  up  a  little  for  tl> 
Moseom.] 

I. 

Th»b  was  a  bonnie  lass. 

And  a  bonnie,  bonnie  lass. 
And  she  lo'ed  her  bonnie  laddie  dear ; 

Till  war's  loud  alarms 

Tore  her  laddie  free  her  arms, 
Wi'  mony  a  sigh  and  tear. 

II. 

Orer  sea,  oyer  shore. 

Where  the  cannons  loudly  roar, 
He  still  was  a  stranger  to  fear ; 

And  nocht  could  him  quell. 

Or  his  bosom  assail. 
But  the  bonnie  lass  he  lo'ed  sae  dear. 


CCLXV. 
0  MALLFS  MEEK,  MALLY'S  SW^pi* 

[Bams,  it  is  said,  composed  these  yerses,  on  mectiLg 
a  coontry  girl,  with  her  shoes  and  stockings  in  her  Mf^ 
walking  homewards  from  a  Dumfries  fair.  Be  was 
struck  with  her  beauty,  and  as  beautifully  has  he  recr  rded 
it.    This  was  his  last  communication  to  the  M  4iir.an.l 

I. 
O  MALLY'S  meek,  Mally's  sweet, 

Mally's  modest  and  discreet, 
Mally's  rare,  Mally's  fair, 

Mally's  every  way  complete. 
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As  I  was  walking  up  the  street, 
A  barefit  maid  I  chanc'd  to  meet; 

Bat  0  the  road  was  very  hard 
For  that  fair  maiden's  tender  feet. 


II. 

It  were  mair  meet  that  those  fine  feet 
Were  weel  lac'd  up  in  silken  shoon. 

And  'twere  more  fit  that  she  should  sit, 
Within  yon  chariot  gilt  aboon. 

III. 
Her  yellow  hair,  beyond  ooaipare, 

Comes  trinkling  down  her  swan-white  neck ; 
And  her  two  eyes,  like  stars  in  skies, 

Would  keep  a  sinking  ship  frae  wreck. 
0  Mally's  meek,  Mally's  sweet, 

Mally's  modest  and  discreet, 
Mally's  rare,  Mally's  fair, 

Mally's  every  way  complete. 


CCLXVI. 

HEY   FOR  A    LASS  WF   A  TOCHER. 

Tune — **  Balmamona  Ora" 

[Comronnicatad  to  Thnmaon,  17th  of  February,  1706,  to 
oe  printed  ai  part  of  the  poet's  contributiun  to  the  Irish 
nelodiei :  he  colli  it  **a  kind  of  rhapsody.'*] 

I. 

AwA  wi'  your  witchcraft  o'  beauty's  alarms. 
The  slender  bit  beauty  you  grasp  in  your  arms : 
0,  gie  me  the  lass  that  has  acres  o'  charms, 
0,  gie  me  the  lass  wi'  the  weel-stockit  farms. 

Then  hey  for  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher. 

Then  bey  for  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher ; 

Then  hey  for  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher. 
The  nice  yellow  guineas  for  me. 

II. 
Foir  beauty's  a  flower,  in  the  morning  that 

blows. 
And  withers  the  faster,  the  faster  it  grows ; 
But  the  rapturous  charm  o'  the  bonnie  green 

knowes, 
Dk  spring  they're  new  deckit  wi'  bonnie  white 

yowes. 

III. 
And  e'en  when  this  beauty  your  bosom  has  blest. 
The  brightest  o'  beauty  may  cloy  when  posseat ; 


But  the  sweet  yellow  darlings  wi*  Geordio  im- 
prest. 
The  langer  ye  hae  them  •:— the  mair  they'ri 
carest. 
Then  hey  for  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher. 
Then  hey  for  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher ; 
Then  hey  for  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher. 
The  nice  yellow  guineas  for  me. 


ccLxvn. 

JESSY. 

Tune — "  Ilert^t  a  health  to  them  ihafe  €twa/* 

p¥ritten  In  honour  of  Miss  Jessie  Lewara,  now  Mrs 
Thomson.  •  Her  tender  and  daughter-like  attenttont 
soothed  the  last  hoursofthe  dying  poet,  and  if  immortality 
can  be  considered  a  recompense,  she  has  been  rewarded  J 

I. 

HiBi's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear ; 

Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear ; 
Thou  art  sweet  as  the  smile  when  fond  lorers 
meet. 

And  soft  as  their  parting  tear — Jessy  I 

II. 

Altho'  thou  maun  never  be  mine, 

Altho'  even  hope  is  denied ; 
'Tis  sweeter  for  thee  despairing. 

Then  aught  in  the  world  beside — Jessy  I 

III. 

I  mourn  through  the  gay,  gaudy  day, 
As,  hopeless,  I  muse  on  thy  charms : 

But  welcome  the  dream  o'  sweet  slumber. 
For  then  I  am  lockt  in  thy  arms — Jessy ! 

IV. 

I  guess  by  the  dear  angel  smile, 

I  guess  by  the  love  rolling  e'e ; 
But  why  urge  the  tender  confession 

'Gainst  fortune's  fell  cruel  decree  ? — Jessy  I 
Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear ; 

Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear ; 
Thou  art  sweet  as  the  smile  when  fond  loTerf 
meet. 

And  soft  as  their  parting  tear — Jenqr  1 


OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 
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CCLXVIII. 

FAIREST  MAID  ON  DEVON  BANKS. 

Tune — **  Rothemurehe" 

(Oc  the  t3th  of  July,  1796,  aa  Banu  lay  dying  at  Brow, 
oa  the  &  wny,  his  thoughts  wandered  to  early  days,  and 
iLis  aong,  the  ^at  he  waa  t4>  measure  in  this  %irorld,  wm 
dedicated  to  Charlotte  Hamilton,  the  moid  of  the  DevcmJ 

I. 
Fairist  maid  on  Deyon  banks, 

Crystal  DeTon,  winding  Deyon, 
Wilt  thou  lay  that  frown  aside, 

And  smile  as  thoa  were  wont  to  do  T 


Fall  well  thon  know'st  I  Ioto  thee,  dear  > 
Conld'st  thon  to  malice  lend  an  ear  I 
0 !  did  not  lore  exclaim  '*  Forbear, 
Nor  nse  a  faithful  lover  so." 

II. 

Then  come,  thou  fairest  of  the  fair, 
Those  wonted  smiles,  0  let  me  share ; 
And  by  thy  beauteous  self  I  swear, 
No  lore  but  thine  my  heart  shall  know. 
Fairest  maid  on  Devon  banks. 

Crystal  Devon,  winding  Devon, 
Wilt  thou  lay  that  frown  aside. 
And  smile  as  thou  were  wont  to  do  T 
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I. 


TO  WILLIAM  BUBNESS. 

[This  was  written  by  Bums  in  his  twenty-third  year, 
when  learning  flax-dressing  in  Irvine,  and  is  the  earliest 
of  his  letters  which  has  reached  us.  It  has  much  of  the 
■eriptural  dererence  to  paternal  authority,  and  more  of 
the  Complete  Letter  Writer  than  we  look  for  in  an  origi- 
aal  mind.] 

Irvine,  Dee.  27,  1781. 
HoNouRBD  Sib, 
I  HAVE  purposely  delayed  writing  in  the  hope 
that  I  should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  yon 
on  New-Year*s  day ;  but  work  comes  so  hard 
upon  us,  that  I  do  not  choose  to  be  absent  on 
that  account,  as  well  as  for  some  other  little 
reasons  which  I  shall  tell  you  at  meeting.  My 
health  is  nearly  the  same  as  when  you  were 
here,  only  my  sleep  is  a  little  sounder,  and  on 
the  whole  I  am  rather  better  than  otherwise, 
though  I  mend  by  very  slow  degrees.  The 
weakness  of  my  nerves  has  so  debilitated  my 
nind,  that  I  dare  neither  review  past  wants,  nor 
look  forward  into  futurity ;  for  the  least  anxiety 
or  perturbation  in  my  breast  produces  most  un- 
happy effects  on  my  whole  frame.  Sometimes, 
Indeed,  when  for  an  hour  or  two  my  spirits  are 
alightened,  I  glijBmer  a  little  into  futurity ;  but 
my  principal,  and  indeed  my  only  pleasurable 
•mployment  is  looking  backwards  and  forwards 
in  a  moral  and  religious  way ;  I  am  quite  trans- 


ported at  the  thought,  that  ere  long,  perhaps 
very  soon,  I  shall  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  all  the 
pains,  and  uneasiness,  and  disquietudes  of  this 
weary  life :  for  I  assure  you  I  am  heartily  tired 
of  it ;  and  if  I  do  not  very  much  deceive  my- 
self, I  oould  contentedly  and  gladly  resign  it. 

"  The  soul,  uneasy,  and  confined  at  home, 
Reata  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come.'*i 

It  is  for  this  reason  I  am  more  pleased  with  the 
15th,  16th,  and  17th  verses  of  the  7th  chapter 
of  Revelations,  than  with  any  ten  times  as 
many  verses  in  the  whole  Bible,  and  would  not 
exchange  the  noble  enthusiasm  with  which  they 
inspire  me  for  all  that  this  world  has  to  offer. 
As  for  this  world,  I  despair  of  ever  making  a 
figure  in  it.  I  am  not  formed  for  the  bustle  of 
the  busy,  nor  the  flutter  of  the  gay.  I  shall 
never  again  be  capable  of  entering  into  such 
scenes.  Indeed  I  am  altogether  unconcerned 
at  the  thoughts  of  this  life.  I  foresee  that  po> 
verty  and  obscurity  probably  await  me,  and  1 
am  in  some  measure  prepared,  and  daily  pre- 
paring to  meet  them.  I  have  but  just  time  and 
paper  to  return  you  my  grateful  thanks  for  the 
lessons  of  virtue  and  piety  you  have  gpven  me, 
which  were  too  much  neglected  at  the  time  of 
giving  them,  but  nhich  I  hope  have  been  re- 
membered ere  it  is  yet  too  late.  Present  my 
dutiful  respects  to  my  mother,  and  my  compU' 


1  Pope.    S$»aif  M  Mmm 
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ments  to  Blr.  and  Mrs.  Muir ;  and  with  wUhiiig 
yoa  a  merry  New-Tear*8  day,  I  shall  conclude. 
I  am,  honoured  sir,  your  dutiful  son, 

ROBIftT  BURIIBSS. 

P.  8.   My  meal  is  nearly  out,  but  I  am  going 
to  borrow  till  I  get  more. 


n. 

TO  MR.   JOHN   MURDOCH, 

8CHOOLMA8TBR,' 
STABLES-INN  BUILDINGS,  LONDON. 

[John  Mardo«h,  one  of  the  poet's  early  teachers,  re- 
moved from  the  west  of  Scotl  md  to  London,  where  he 
lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  loved  to  talk  of  the  piooa 
William  Bumess  and  his  eminent  son.] 

■ 

LochUaf  1 5th  January,  1788. 
Dbab  Sib, 
As  I  have  an  opportunity  of  sending  you  a 
letter  without  putting  you  to  that  expense 
which  any  production  of  mine  would  but  ill 
repay,  I  embrace  it  with  pleasure,  to  tell  you 
that  I  have  not  forgotten,  nor  ever  will  forget, 
the  many  obligations  I  lie  under  to  your  kind- 
ness and  friendship. 

I  do  not  doubt,  Sir,  but  you  will  wish  to  know 
what  has  been  the  result  of  all  the  pains  of  an 
indulgent  father,  and  a  masterly  teacher ;  and 
I  wish  I  could  gratify  your  curiosity  with  such 
a  recital  as  you  would  be  pleased  with ;  but 
that  is  what  I  am  afraid  will  not  be  the  case. 
I  have,  indeed,  kept  pietty  clear  of  vicious 
habits ;  and,  in  this  respect,  I  hope,  my  conduct 
will  not  disgrace  the  educntion  I  have  gotten  ; 
but,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  I  am  most  miserably 
deficient  One  would  have  thought  that,  bred 
as  I  have  been,  under  a  father,  who  has  figured 
pretty  well  as  un  homme  ties  affaires,  I  might  have 
been,  what  the  world  calls,  a  pushing,  active 
fellow ;  but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Sir,  there  is 
'  hardly  anything  more  my  reverse.  I  seem  to 
j  be  one  sent  into  the  world  to  see  and  observe ; 
an  J  I  very  easily  compound  with  the  knave  who 
tricks  me  of  my  money,  if  there  be  anything 
original  about  him,  which  shows  me  human  na- 
ture in  a  different  light  from  anything  I  have 
seen  before.  In  short,  the  joy  of  my  heart  is 
to  **  study  men,  their  manners,  aad  their  ways  ;" 
and  for  this  darling  subject,  I  cheerfully  sacri- 
fice every  other  consideration.  I  am  quite  in- 
dolent about  those  great  concerns  that  set  the 
L 


bustling,  busy  sons  of  care  agog ;  and  if  I  h»^ 
to  answer  for  the  present  hour,  I  am  very  eaij 
with  regard  to  anything  further.  Even  tha 
last,  worst  shift  of  the  unfortunate  ard  thm 
wretched,  does  not  much  terrify  me :  I  know 
that  even  then,  my  talent  for  what  country  folki 
call  **  a  sensible  crack,"  when  once  it  is  aano- 
tified  by  a  hoary  head,  would  procure  me  to 
much  esteem,  that  even  then — I  would  leai  n  to 
be  happy.  *  However,  I  am  under  no  appre- 
hensions about  that ;  for  though  indolent,  yet  so 
far  as  an  extremely  delicate  constitution  per- 
mits, I  am  not  lazy  ;  and  in  many  things,  expe* 
cially  in  tavern  matters,  I  am  a  strict  econo- 
mist ;  not,  indeed,  for  the  sake  of  the  money ; 
but  one  of  the  principal  parts  in  my  composition 
is  a  kind  of  pride  of  stomach  ;  and  I  scorn  to 
fear  the  face  of  any  man  living :  above  every- 
thing, I  abhor  as  hell,  the  idea  of  sneaking  in  a 
comer  to  avoid  a  dun — possibly  some  pitiful, 
sordid  wretch,  who  in  my  heart  I  despise  and 
detest  'Tis  this,  and  this  alone,  that  endears 
economy  to  me.  In  the  matter  of  books,  in- 
deed, I  am  very  profuse.  &Iy  favourite  authora 
are  of  the  sentimental  kind,  such  as  Sbenstone, 
particularly  his  **  Elegies ;"  Thomson  ;  **  Man 
of  Feeling*' — a  book  I  prize  next  to  the  Bibl^  ; 
**  Man  of  the  World ;"  Stenie,  especially  hia 
** Sentimental  Journey;"  Macpherson's  "Os- 
sian,"  &c.  ;  these  are  the  glorious  models  after 
which  I  endeavour  to  form  my  conduct,  and  'tis 
incongruous,  'tis  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  man 
whose  mind  glows  with  sentiments  lighted  up 
at  their  sacred  flame — the  man  whose  heart  dis- 
tends with  benevolence  to  all  the  human  race — 
he  **who  can  soar  above  this  little  scene  of 
things" — can  he  descend  to  mind  the  paltry  con- 
cerns about  which  the  terrsefilial  race  fret,  and 
fume,  and  vex  themselves  !  O  how  the  glorioua 
triumph  swells  my  heart !  I  forget  that  I  am  a 
poor,  insignificant  devil,  unnoticed  and  un- 
known, stalking  up  and  down  fairs  and  mar- 
kets, when  I  happen  to  be  in  them,  reading  » 
page  or  two  of  mankind,  and  **  catching  the 
manners  living  as  they  rise,"  whilst  the  men  of 
business  jostle  me  on  every  side,  as  an  idle  en- 
cumbrance in  their  way. — But  I  dare  say  I  have 
by  this  time  tired  your  patience;  so  I  shall 
conclude  with  begging  you  to  give  Mrs.  Mur- 
doch— not  my  compliments,  for  that  is  a  mere 
common-place  story  ;  but  mywarmest,  kindest 

I  The  Inst  shifl  oIluHed  to  here  must  be  the  eoaditXNl 
of  an  itinerant  b^gar. — Cuaais. 
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mshes  for  her  welfare ;  and  accept  of  the  same 
for  yourself,  from, 

Dear  Sir,  yours. — R.  B. 


III. 
TO  MR.   JAMES   BURNESS, 

WRITIB,    MONTROSB.' 

[Jamai  Barness.  son  of  the  poet*«  ancle,  livs*  nt  Mnot- 
roM.  and,  ;i9  inny  b«  ■urmiMd,  is  now  very  old :  fame  has 
come  to  liiH  ImuM  thniugU  hit  eminent  couiin  Roliert,  and 
dearer  itill  through  bit  ovra  grandwm,  Sir  Alexander 
Barnes,  with  whose  talents  and  intrepidity  the  vrorld  is 
well  acquainted.] 

LochUoy  2Ut  June,  1788. 
Dbar  Sir, 

My  father  received  your  favour  of  the  10th 
current,  and  as  he  has  been  for  some  months 
Tery  poorly  in  health,  and  is  in  his  own  opinion 
(and  indeed,  in  almost  everybody's  else)  in  a 
dying  condition,  he  has  only,  with  great  diffi- 
culty, written  a  few  farewell  liiles  to  each  of 
his  brothers-in-law.  For  this  melancholy  rea- 
son, I  now  hold  the  pen  for  him  to  thank  you 
for  your  kind  letter,  and  to  assure  you,  Sir,  that 
it  shall  not  be  my/ault  if  my  father's  correspon- 
dence in  the  north  die  with  him.  My  brother 
writes  to  John  Caird,  and  to  him  I  must  refer 
you  for  the  news  of  our  family. 

I  shall  only  trouble  you  with  a  few  particu- 
lars relative  to  the  wretched  state  of  this 
country.  Our  maikets  are  exceedingly  high; 
oatnenl  17d.  and  18d.  per  peck,  and  not  to  be 
gotten  even  at  that  price.  We  have  indeed  been 
pretty  well  supplied  with  quantities  of  white 
peas  from  England  and  elsewhere,  but  that  re- 
source is  likely  to  fail  us,  and  what  will  become 
of  us  then,  particularly  the  very  poorest  sort, 
Heaven  only  knows.  This  country,  till  of  late, 
was  flourishing  incredibly  in  the  manufacture 
•f  silk,  lawn,  and  carpet- weaving ;  and  we  are 
•till  carrying  on  a  good  deal  in  that  way,  but 
much  reduced  from  what  it  was.  We  had  also 
a  fine  tride  in  the  shoe  way,  but  now  entirely 
ruined,  nnd  hundreds  driven  to  a  starving  con- 
dition on  account  of  it.     Farming  is  also  at  a 


Tery  low  ebb  with  us.  Our  lands,  generally 
speaking,  are  mountainous  and  barren;  and 
our  landholders,  full  of  ideas  of  farming  gathered 
from  the  English  and  the  Lothians,  and  other 
rich  soils  in  Scotland,  make  no  allowance  for 
the  odds  of  the  quality  of  land,  and  conse- 
quently stretch  us  much  beyond  what  in  the 
event  we  will  be  found  able  to  pay.  We  are 
also  much  at  a  loss  for  want  of  proper  met  he  da 
in  our  improvements  of  farming.  Necessity 
compels  us  to  leave  our  old  schemes,  and  few 
of  us  have  oppor^nities  of  being  well  informed 
in  new  ones.  In  short,  my  dear  Sir,  since  the 
unfortunate  beginning  of  this  American  war, 
and  its  as  unfortunate  conclusion,  this  country 
has  been,  and  still  is,  decaying  very  fast.  Even 
in  higher  life,  a  couple  of  our  Ayrshire  noble- 
men, and  the  major  part  of  our  knights  and 
squires,  are  all  insolvent  A  miserable  job  of  * 
Douglas,  Heron,  and  Co.'s  bank,  which  no 
doubt  you  heard  of,  has  undone  numbers  of 
them  ;  and  imitating  English  and  French,  and 
other  foreign  luxuries  and  fopperies,  has  ruined 
as  many  more.  There  is  a  great  trade  of  smug- 
gling carried  on  along  our  coasts,  which,  how 
ever  destructive  to  the  interests  of  the  kingdom 
at  large,  certainly  enriches  this  corner  of  it, 
but  too  often  at  the  expense  of  our  morals. 
However,  it  enables  individuals  to  make,  at  least 
for  a  time,  a  splendid  appearance ;  but  Fortune, 
as  is  usual  with  her  when  she  is  uncommonly 
lavish  of  her  favours,  is  generally  even  with  them 
at  the  last ;  and  happy  were  it  for  numbers  of 
them  if  she  would  leave  them  no  worse  than 
when  she  found  them. 

My  mother  sends  you  a  small  present  of  a 
cheese,  'tis  but  a  very  little  one,  as  our  last  year's 
stock  is  sold  off;  but  if  you  could  fix  on  any  cor- 
respondent in  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  we  would 
send  you  a  proper  one  in  the  season.  Mrs.  Black 
promises  to  take  the  cheese  under  her  care  so 
far,  and  then  to  send  it  to  you  by  the  Stirling 
carrier. 

I  shall  conclude  this  long  letter  with  assuring 
you  that  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  hear  from  you, 
or  any  of  our  friends  in  your  country,  when  op- 
portunity serves. 


I  This  frenrleniin  (the  son  of  an  elder  brother  of  my 
fatberN).  when  he  was  very  young,  lost  his  f  ither.  ond 
having  (lincMverett  in.hi8  futher's  repositories  some  nf  my 
fiither*s  letters,  he  requested  that  the  correspr>ndence 
might  he  renewed.  My  father  continued  till  the  Inst  year 
«f  his  life  to  aorresp  iod  with  his  nephew,  and  it  was 


afterwards  kept  np  by  my  brother.    Extracts  from  eonie 
of  my  brother's  letters  to  his  coasin  nre  introdured.  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  poet  before  he  hud  nttrncted 
the  notice  of  the  public,  and  in  his  domestic  family  re 
lations  afterwards. — Ou.BsaT  Bvkms. 
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Mj  fathtr  sends  joa,  probnblj  for  the  last 
time  in  this  world,  his  warmest  wishes  for  your 
welfare  and  happiness  ;  and  ray  mother  and  the 
rest  of  the  family  desire  to  enclose  their  kind 
compliments  to  you,  Mrs.  Burness,  and  the  rest 
of  your  family,  along  with  those  of, 

Denr  Sir, 
Your  affectionate  Cousin, 

B.  B. 


•IV.      9 

TO   MISS  £. 

[The  nnme  of  the  lodjr  tA  whom  thii  nnd  the  three  tne- 
eee<ling  letteri  were  ndilressed,  eeems  to  hnve  lieeu 
known  to  Dr.  Currie,  who  introduced  them  in  hii  firtt 
edition,  but  excludeti  them  fmm  his  eecond.  They  M'ere 
restored  by  Gilbert  Bums,  without  naming  the  ludy.] 

LochUa,  1788. 
I  VBBiLT  believe,  my  dear  £.,  that  the  pure, 
genuine  feelings  of  love  are  as  rare  in  the  world 
as  the  pure  genuine  principles  of  virtue  and 
piety.  This  I  hope  will  account  for  the  uncom- 
mon style  of  all  my  letters  to  you.  By  uncom- 
mon, I  mean  their  being  written  in  such  a  serious 
manner,  which,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  has  made 
me  often  afraid  lest  you  should  take  me  for 
some  zealous  bigot,  who  conversed  with  his 
mistress  as  he  would  converse  with  his  minister. 
I  don't  know  how  it  is,  my  dear,  for  though, 
except  your  company,  there  is  nothing  on  earth 
gives  me  so  much  pleasure  as  writing  to  you, 
yet  it  never  gives  me  those  giddy  raptures  so 
much  talked  of  among  lovers.  I  have  often 
thought  that  if  a  well-grounded  affection  be  not 
really  a  part  of  virtue,  'tis  somethii  g  extremely 
akin  to  it.  Whenever  the  thought  of  my  E. 
warms  my  heart,  every  feeling  of  humanity, 
every  principle  of  generosity  kindles  in  my 
breast.  It  extinguishes  every  dirty  spnrk  of 
malice  and  envy  which  are  but  too  apt  to  infest 
me  *  1  grasp  every  creature  in  the  arms  of 
icivvrsal  benevolence,  and  equally  participate 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  happy,  and  sympathize 
with  the  miseries  of  the  unfortunate.  I  assure 
you,  my  dear,  I  often  look  up  to  the  Divine  Dis- 
poser of  events  with  an  eye  of  gratitude  for  the 
blessing  which  I  hope  he  intends  to  bestow  on 
me  in  bestowing  you.  I  sincerely  wish  that  he 
may  bless  my  endeavours  to  make  your  life  as 
comfortable  and  happy  as  possible,  both  in 
sweetening  the  rougher  parts  of  my  natural  tem- 


per, and  bettering  the  unkiiidly  circmnstabott 
of  my  fortune.  This,  my  dear,  is  %  passion,  at 
least  in  my  view,  worthy  of  a  man,  and  I  will 
add  worthy  of  a  Christian.  The  sordid  earth- 
worm may  profess  love  to  a  woman's  person, 
whilst  in  reality  his  affection  is  centred  in  her 
pocket ;  and  the  slavish  drudge  may  go  a- wooing 
as  he  goes  to  the  horse-market  to  choose  one 
who  is  stout  and  firm,  and  as  we  may  say  of  an 
old  horse,  one  who  will  be  a  good  drudge  and 
draw  kindly.  I  disdain  their  dirty,  puny  ideas. 
I  would  be  heartily  out  of  humour  with  myself 
if  I  thought  I  were  capable  of  having  so  poor  n 
notion  of  the  sex,  which  were  designed  to  crown 
the  pleasures  of  society.  Poor  devils  !  I  don't 
envy  them  their  happiness  who  have  such 
notions.  For  my  part,  I  propose  quite  other 
pleasures  with  my  dear  partner. 

R.B. 


V. 
TO  MISS  E. 

LochUa,  1788. 
Mt  dear  £. : 

I  DO  not  remember,  in  the  course  of  your  ac- 
quaintance and  mine,  ever  to  have  heard  your 
opinion  on  the  ordinary  way  of  falling  in  love, 
amongst  people  of  our  station  of  life :  I  do  not 
mean  the  persons  who  proceed  in  the  way  of 
bargain,  but  those  whose  affection  is  really 
placed  on  the  person.  • 

Though  I  be,  as  you  know  Tery  well,  but  a 
very  awkward  lover  myself,  yet  as  I  have  some 
opportunities  of  observing  the  conduct  of  others 
who  are  much  better  skilled  in  the  affair  of 
courtship  than  I  am,  I  often  think  it  is  owing  to 
lucky  chance  more  than  to  good  management, 
that  there  are  not  more  unhappy  marriages  than 
usually  are. 

It  is  natural  for  a  young  fellow  to  like  the  ao* 
quaintance  of  the  females,  and  customary  for 
him  to  keep  them  company  when  cccasiDn 
serves :  some  one  of  them  is  more  agreeable  to 
him  than  the  rest ;  there  is  something,  he  knows 
not  what,  pleases  him,  he  knows  not  how,  in 
her  company.  This  I  take  to  be  what  is  called 
love  with  the  greater  part  of  us ;  and  I  must 
own,  dear  E.,  it  is  a  hard  game,  such  a  one  as 
you  have  to  play  when  you  meet  with  such  n 
lover.  Tou  cannot  refuse  but  he  is  sincere,  and 
yet  though  you  use  him  ever  so  favourably,  per- 
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bap*  in  s  few  monlha,  or  at  farthest  in  ■  jear 
or  two,  tfae  lame  UDaccounuble  fnncj  mnj  make 
Um  ai  (liatrauledlj  fond  of  aDOtfaer,  whilst  yau 
»re  quite  forgot.     1  am  aware  thai  perhopa  the 
it  time  I  b^'o  the  pleasure  of  aeeing  jou, 
}ou  maj  bill  me  lake  tn;  awn  lesaoD  home,  aoil 
me  that  the  poaaion   1  bare  profeaaed  for 
Jou  19  perhaps  one  of  those  trausient  Hashes  1 
STB  Seen  desoribing;  but  I  hope,  my  dear  E., 
ou  will  do  oje  the  justice  to  believe  me,  when 
assure  you  that  the  lo*e  I  have  for  you  ia 
junded  on  the  sacred  principles  of  virtue  and 
ODour,  tind  by  consequence  so  long  as  yau  con- 
Bue  posdessed  of  those  amiable  qualities  which 
first  inspired  my  passion  for  you,  so  long  must 
iDtinue  to  loTB  you.     Believe  me.  my  dear, 
1  lave  like  this  alone  which  can  render  the 
marriage   slate   happy.     People   may  ulk   of 
flames  and  raptures  as  long  as  they  please,  and 
rarm  fancy,  with  a  flow  of  youthful  spirits, 
J  mnke  them  feel  something  like  what  they 
eribe ;  hnt  snre  I  am  the  nobler  faculties  of 
miud,   with  kindred  feelings  of  the   heart, 
enn  only  be  the  foaodation  of  friendship,  and  it 
>s  always  been  my  opinion  that  (he  married 
life  was  only  friendship  in  a  more  exalted  degree. 
If  joo  will  be  so  good  na  to  grant  my  wishes, 
d  it  should  please  Providence  to  spare  us  to 
i  lalesl  periods-of  life,  I  can  look  forward  and 
I   that   even   then,   (hough  bent   down  with 
inkled  age  ;  even  then,  when  all  other  worldly 
comslsnces  will  he  indifferent  to  me,  1  will 
regard  my  E.  with  the  tenderest  affeclion,  and 
for  this  ploin  reason,  becaiiae  she  is  still   pos- 
sessed of  those  noble  qualities,  improved  to  \ 
h  higher  degree,  which  6rit  inspired  my 
affeclion  for  her. 


I  know  were  I  to  speak  in  such  astyle  tomany 
a  girt,  who  thinks  herself  possessed  of  no  small 
(hare  of  sense,  she  would  think  it.  ridicnlona ; 
but  the  language  of  the  heart  is,  my  dear  E., 
Ae  only  courtship  I  shall  ever  use  to  you. 

When  I  look  over  what  I  hare  written,  I  am 
lensible  it  is  vastly  diflerent  from  the  ordinary 
>t7le  of  conrtship,  but  }  shall  make  no  apology 
—I  know  jour  good  nature  will  eicuse  whot  your 
good  sense  may  see  amiss. 

R.  B. 

■  Pojit,    glain  u  Atilanl. 


TO   MISS   E. 

LocUta,  1TB3. 
I  DAVit  often  thought  it  a  peculiarly  unlucky 

situaUOn  in  life,  telling  the  truth  is  not  only  tbs 
safest,  but  actually  by  far  the  easiest  w«y  of 
proceeding,  a  lover  is  never  under  greater  diffi- 
culty in  acting,  or  more  puiiled  for  eipression, 
than  when  his  passion  ia  sincere,  and  his  intcu' 
tions  are  honourable,  I  do  not  thinli  that  it  ia 
very  difficult  for  a  person  of  ordinary  cspncity 
to  talk  of  love  and  fondness,  which  are  not  felt, 
and  to  make  vows  of  consWncy  and  fidelity,  which 
are  never  intended  to  be  performed,  if  he  be  vil- 
lain enough  to  practise  snch  detestable  conduct : 
but  to  a  man  whose  heart  glows  with  the  pHoei 
plea  of  integrity  and  truth,  and  who  sincerely 
loves  a.  woman  of  amiable  person,  nncommon  re- 
Bnement  of  sentiment  and  purity  of  fcannere— 

sure  you,  my  dear,  from  my  own  feelings  al  this 
present  moment,  courtship  is  a  task  indeed. 
There  is  such  a  number  of  foreboding  fears  and 
distruetfal  aniielies  orowd  into  my  mind  when 
I  om  in  yoni"  company,  or  when  I  sit  down  to 
write  to  you,  that  what  to  apeak,  or  what  to 
writ«,  1  am  altogether  at  n  loss. 

There  is  one  rule  whioh  I  have  hitherto  pnio- 
tised,  and  which  I  shall  invariably  keep  with  you, 
and  Ihot  is  honestly  to  toll  yon  the  plain  truth. 
There  is  something  so  mean  and  unmanly  in  the 
■rts  of  dissimulation  and  falsehood,  ibnt  I  am 
surprised  they  nun  be  acted  by  any  one  in  to 
noble,  so  generous  a  passion,  as  yiiluous  lore. 
No.  my  dear  E.,  I  shall  never  endeavour  to  gain 
jour  favour  by  such  detestable  practices.  If 
;ou  will  be  so  good  and  so  generous  as  lo  admit 
me  for  your  partner,  your  companion,  your  bo- 
•om  friend  through  life,  there  is  nothing  ou  this 
aide  of  eternity  shall  give  me  greater  transport; 
but  I  shall  never  think  of  purchasing  your  hand 
by  any  arts  unworthy  of  a  man,  and  1  will  add 
of  a  Christian.  Thsre  ia  one  thing,  my  dear, 
which  1  earnestly  request  of  you,  and  it  is  this; 
that  yon  would  toon  either  put  an  end  lo  m; 
hope*  by  a  peremptory  refusal,  or  oure  me  of  niT 
fears  by  a  generous  consent. 

It  would  oblige  me  much  if  you  would  send 

a  a  line  or  two  when  conrenient.    1  shall  only 

add   further   that,   if   a   behaviour    legulutfl 

(Ulongh  perhaps  but  very  imperfeelly)  by  the 
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rales  of  honoar  and  Tirtue,  if  a  heart  devoted  to 
love  and  esteem  you,  and  an  earnest  endeavour 
to  promote  your  happiness ;  if  these  are  quali- 
ties you  would  wish  in  a  friend,  in  a  husband,  I 
hope  you  shall  ever  find  them  in  your  real  friend, 
and  sincere  lover. 

R.B. 


VII. 

TO  MISS  £. 

Lochlea,  1788. 

I  OUGHT,  in  good  manners,  to  have  acknow- 
ledged the  receipt  of  your  letter  before  this 
time,  but  my  heart  was  so  shocked,  with  the 
contents  of  it,  that  I  can  scarcely  yet  collect  my 
thoughts  so  as  to  write  you  on  the  subject.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  describe  what  I  felt  on  re- 
ceiving your  letter.  I  read  it  over  and  over,  again 
and  again,  and  though  it  was  in  the  politest  lan- 
guage of  refusal,  still  it  was  peremptory ;  **you 
were  sorry  you  could  not  make  me  a  return,  but 
you  wish  me,"  what  without  you  I  never  can 
obtain,  '*you  wish  me  all  kind  of  happiness." 
It  would  be  weak  and  unmanly  to  say  that,  with- 
out you  I  never  can  be  happy ;  but  sure  I  am, 
that  sharing  life  with  you  would  have  given  it 
a  relish,  that,  wanting  yC»u,  I  can  never  taste. 

Your  UQCommon  personal  advantages,  and 
your  superior  good  sense,  do  not  so  much  strike 
me  ;  these,  possibly,  in  a  few  instances  may  be 
met  with  in  others ;  but  that  amiable  goodness, 
that  tender  feminine  softness,  that  endearing 
sweetness  of  disposition,  with  all  the  charming 
offspring  of  a  warm  feeling  heart — these  I  never 
again  expect  to  meet  with,  in  such  a  degree,  in 
this  world.  All  these  charming  qualities,  height- 
ened by  an  education  much  beyond  Anything  I 
have  ever  met  in  any  woman  I  ever  dared  to 
approach,  have  made  an  impression  on  my  heart 
that  I  do  not  think  the  world  can  ever  efface. 
My  imagination  had  fondly  flattered  myself 
with  a  wish,  I  dare  not  say  it  ever  reached  a 
hope,  that  possibly  I  might  one  day  call  you 
mine.  I  had  formed  the  most  delightful  images, 
and  my  fancy  fondly  brooded  over  them ;  but 
now  I  am  wretched  for  the  loss  of  what  I  really 
had  no  right  to  expect.  I  must  now  think  no 
more  of  you  as  a  mistress ;  still  I  presume  to 
Mk  to  be  admitted  as  a  friend.  As  such  I  wish 
to  be  allowed  to  wait  on  you,  and  as  I  expect  to 


remove  in  a  few  days  a  little  farther  off.  And 
you,  I  suppose,  will  perhaps  soon  leare  thii 
place,  I  wish  to  see  or  hear  fh)m  yon  soon ;  and 
if  an  expression  should  perhaps  escape  met 
rather  too  warm  for  friendship,  I  hope  you  will 
pardon  it  in,  my  dear  Miss— (pardon  me  the 
dear  expression  for  once)  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

B.  B. 


vin. 

TO  ROBERT  RIDDEL,   ESQ. 

PF  QLBNBIDDBL. 

[Th«M  raenaoranda  throw  much  light  nnthewirlydays 
of  Burns,  and  on  the  histoiy  of  his  mind  and  composi- 
tions. Robert  Riddel,  of  the  Friars-Carae,  to  wlmm 
these  frngments  were  sent,  was  a  good  man  as  well  as  a 
distinguished  antiquary.] 

Mt  Dear  Sib, 
On  rummaging  over  some  old  papers  I  lighted 
on  a  MS.  of  my  early  years,  in  which  I  had  de- 
termined to  write  myself  out ;  as  I  was  placed 
by  fortune  among  a  class  of  men  to  whom  my 
ideas  would  have  been  nonsense.  I  had  meant 
that  the  book  should  have  lain  by  me,  in  the 
fond  hope  that  some  time  or  other,  even  after  I 
was  no  more,  my  thoughts  would  fall  into  the 
hands  of  somebody  capable  of  appreciating  their 
value.     It  sets  off  thus : — 

*' Observations,  Hints,  Songs,  Scraps  or 
Poetry,  &c.,  by  Robebt  Bubnkhs:  a  man  who 
had  little  art  in  making  money,  and  still  less  in 
keeping  it ;  but  was,  however,  a  man  of  some 
sense,  a  great  deal  of  honesty,  and  unbounded 
good-will  to  every  creature,  rational  and  irra- 
tional.— As  he  was  but  little  indebted  to  scho- 
lastic education,  and  bred  at  a  plough-tail,  his 
performances  must  be  strongly  tinctured  with 
his  unpolished,  rustic  way  of  life ;  but  as  I  be- 
lieve they  are  really  his  own,  it  may  be  some 
entertainment  to  a  curious  observer  of  human 
nature  to  see  how  a  ploughman  thinks,  and 
feels,  under  the  pressure  of  love,  ambition,  anx- 
iety, grief,  with  the  like  cares  and  passions, 
which,  however  diversified  by  the  modes  and 
manners  of  life,  operate  pretty  much  alike,  I 
believe,  on  all  the  species." 

*'  There  are  numbers  in  the  world  who  do  not  want 
sense  to  make  a  figure,  so  much  as  an  opinion  of  their 
own  abilities  to  put  them  upon  recording  their  observa- 
tions, and  allowing  them  the  SMme  importnnce  whici 
they  do  to  those  which  appear  in  print." — Srsxstobb 


"  PlMting I  whan  youth  is  long  •xpired,  to  trace 
Th«  forms  our  pencil,  or  our  pen  designed  ! 
Such  was  our  jrouthful  air,  and  shape,  and  face. 
Such  the  soft  image  of  our  youthful  mind.*' — Ibid. 


April,  1788. 
Notwithstiinding  all  that  has  been  said  against 
loTO,  respecting  the  folly  and  weakness  it  leads 
a  young  inexperienced  mind  into ;  still  I  think 
it  in  a  great  measure  deserres  the  highest  en- 
comiums that  have  been  passed  upon  it.  If  any- 
thing on  earth  deserres  the  name  of  rapture  or 
transport,  it  is  the  feelings  of  green  eighteen  in 
the  company  of  the  mistress  of  his  heart,  when 
she  repays  him  with  an  equal  return  of  affection. 

r 

Augutt, 
There  is  certainly  some  connexion  between 
love  and  music,  and  poetry ;  and  therefore,  I 
have  always  thought  it  a  fine  touch  of  nature, 
that  passage  in  a  modern  love-composition : 

"  As  towards  her  cot  she  Jogged  along. 
Her  name  was  frequent  in  his  song.'* 

For  my  own  part  I  never  had  the  least  thought 
or  inclination  of  turning  poet  till  I  got  once 
heartily  in  lore,  and  then  rhyme  and  song  were 
in  a  manner  the  spon.taneous  language  of  my 
heart.  The  following  composition  was  the  first 
of  my  performances,  and  done  at  an  early  period 
of  life,  when  my  heart  glowed  with  honest  warm 
simplicity ;  unacquainted  and  uncorrupted  with 
the  ways  of  a  wicked  world.  The  performance 
is  indeed,  very  puerile  and  silly ;  but  I  am  a1  - 
ways  pleased  with  it,  as  it  recalls  to  my  mind 
those  happy  days  when  my  heart  was  yet  honesty 
and  my  tongue  was  sincere.  The  subject  of  it 
was  a  young  girl  who  really  deserved  all  the 
praises  I  have  bestowed  on  her.  I  not  only  had 
this  opinion  of  her  then — but  I  actually  think 
BO  still,  now  that  the  spell  is  long  since  broken, 
and  the  enchantment  at  an  end. 

0  once  I  loy'd  a  bonnie  lass.* 

Lest  my  works  should  be  thought  below  cri- 
ticism :  or  meet  with  a  critic,  who,  perhaps,  will 
not  look  on  them  with  so  candid  and  favour, 
able  an  eye,  I  am  determined  to  criticise  them 
myself. 

The  first  distich  of  th^first  stanza  is  quite  too 
much  in  the  flimsy  strain  of  our  ordinary  street 
ballads:  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  second 
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distich  is  too  m'uch  in  the  other  extreme.  Th« 
expression  is  a  little  awkward,  and  the  senti- 
ment too  serious.  Stanza  the  second  I  am  well 
pleased  with ;  and  I  think  it  conveys  a  fine  idea 
of  that  amiable  part  of  the  sex — the  agreeables; 
or  what  in  our  Scotch  dialect  we  call  a  sweet 
sonsie  lass.  The  third  stanza  has  a  little  of  \\tt 
flimsy  turn  in  it ;  and  the  third  line  has  rather 
too  serious  a  cast.  The  fourth  stanza  is  a  very 
indifferent  one ;  the  first  line,  is,  indeed,  all  ;n 
the  strain  of  the  second  stanza,  but  the  rest  is 
most  expletive.  The  thoughts  in  the  fifth  stanza 
come  finely  up  to  my  favourite  idea — a  sweet 
Bonsie  lass:  the  last  line,  however,  halts  a 
little.  The  same  sentiments  are  kept  up  with 
equal  spirit  and  tenderness  in  the  sixth  stanza, 
but  the  second  and  fourth  lines  ending  with 
short  syllables  hurt  the  whole.  The  seventh 
stanza  has  several  minute  faults;  but  I  re- 
member I  composed  it  in  a  wild  enthusiasm  of 
passion,  and  to  this  hour  I  never  recollect  it  but 
my  heart  melts,  my  blood  sallies,  at  the  remem- 
brance. 


I  entirely  agree  with  that  judicious  philoso- 
pher, Mr.  Smith,  in  his  excellent  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments,  that  remorse  is  the  most 
painful  sentiment  that*can  embitter  the  human 
bosom.  Any  ordinary  pitch  of  fortitude  may 
bear  up  tolerably  well  under  those  calamities, 
in  the  procurement  of  which  we  ourselves  have 
had  no  hand;  but  when  our  own  follies,  or 
crimes,  have  made  us  miserable  and  wretched, 
to  bear  up  with  manly  firmness,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  a  proper  penitent  sense  of  our  mis- 
conduct, is  a  glorious  effort  of  self-command. 

Of  all  the  numerous  ills  that  hurt  our  peace, 
That  press  the  soul,  or  wring  the  mind  with 

anguish. 
Beyond  comparison  the  worst  are  those 
That  to  our  folly  or  our  guilt  we  owe. 
In  every  other  circumstance,  the  mind 
Has  this  to  say,  *  It  was  no  deed  of  mine ;' 
But  when  to  all  the  evil  of  misfortune 
This  sting  is  added — *  Blame  thy  foolish  self!' 
Or  worser  far,  the  pang^  of  keen  remorse ; 
The  terturing,  gnawing  consciousness  of  guilt — 
Of  guilt,  perhaps,  where  we've  involved  others : 
The  young,  the  innocent,  who  fondly  loVd  qb. 
Nay,  more,  that  every  love  their  cause  of  ruin/ 
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0  baming  hell ;  in  all  thy  store  of  torments, 
There's  not  a  keener  lash  ! 
Lives  there  a  man  so  firm,  who,  while  his  heart 
Feels  all  the  bitter  horrors  of  his  crime, 
Can  reason  down  its  agonizing  throbs ; 
And,  after  proper  purpose  of  amendment, 
Can  firmly  force  his  jarring  thoughts  to  peace  T 
0   happy!  happy!  enviable  man! 
0  glorious  magnanimity  of  soul ! 


March,  1784. 

I  have  often  observed,  in  the  course  of  my 
experience  of  human  life,  that  every  man,  even 
the  worst,  has  something  good  about  him; 
though  very  often  nothing  else  than  a  happy 
temperament  of  constituUon,  inclining  him  to 
this  or  that  virtue.  For  this  reason  no  man 
can  say  in  what  degree  any  other  person,  be- 
sides himself,  can  be,  with  strict  justice,  called 
wicked.  Let  any,  of  the  strictest  character  for 
regularity  of  conduct  among  us,  examine  im- 
partially how  many  vices  he  has  never  been 
guilty  of,  not  from  any  care  or  vigilance,  but 
for  want  of  opportunity,  or  some  accidental  cir- 
cumstance intervening ;  how  many  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  mankind  he  has  escaped,  because  he 
was  out  of  the  line  of  such  temptation;  and, 
what  often,  if  not  always,  weighs  more  than  all 
the  rest,  how  much  he  is  indebted  to  the  world's 
good  opinion,  because  the  world  does  not  know 
all :  I  say,  any  man  who  can  thus  think,  will 
scan  the  failings,  nay,  the  faults  and  crimes,  of 
mankind  around  him,  with  a  brother's  eye. 

I  have  often  courted  the  acquaintance  of  that 
part  of  mankind,  commonly  known  by  the  or- 
dinary phrase  of  blackguards,  sometimes  far- 
ther than  was  consistent  with  the  safety  of  my 
character ;  those  who  by  thoughtless  prodiga- 
lity or  headstrong  passions,  have  been  driven 
to  ruin.  Though  disgraced  by  follies,  nay 
sometimes,  stained  with  guilt,  I  have  yet  found 
among  them,  in  not  a  few  instances,  some  of  the 
noblest  virtues,  magnanimity,  generosity,  disin- 
terested friendship,  and  even  modesty. 


April, 
As  I  am  what  the  men  of  the  world,  if  they 
I  new  such  a  man,  wouM  call  a  whimsical  mor- 
tal, I  have  various  sources  of  pleasure  and  en- 
joyment, which  are,  in  a  manner,  peculiar  to 

1  See  Winter.    A  Dirg«-    Po«in  I. 


myself,  or  some  here  and  there  such  other  oui 
of-the-way  person.  Such  is  the  peculiar  plea- 
sure I  take  in  the  season  of  winter,  more  than 
the  rest  of  the  year.  This,  I  believe,  may  be 
partly  owing  to  my  misfortunes  giving  my  mind 
a  melancholy  cast :  but  there  is  something  eren 
in  the— 

('  Mighty  tempest,  and  the  hoary  waste 
Abrupt  and  deep,  stretch'd  o'er  the  buried  earth,"— 

which  raises  the  mind  to  a  serious  sublimity, 
favourable  to  everything  great  and  noble.  There 
is  scarcely  any  earthly  object  gives  me  more— 
I  do  not  know  if  I  should  call  it  pleasure — but 
something  which  exalts  me,,  something  which 
enraptures  me — than  to  walk  in  the  sheltered 
side  of  a  wood,  or  high  plantation,  in  a  cloudy 
winter-day,  and  hear  the  stormy  wind  howling 
among  the  trees,  and  raving  over  the  plain.  It 
is  my  best  season  for  devotion:  my  mind  is 
wrapt  up  in  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  to  Him,  who, 
in  the  pompous  language  of  the  Hebrew  bard, 
"  walks  on  the  wings  of  the  wind."  In  one  of 
these  seasons,  just  after  a  train  of  misfortunes, 
I  composed  the  following : — 

The  wintry  west  extends  his  blast.! 

Shenstone  finely  observes,  that'  love-verses, 
writ  without  any  real  passion,  are  the  most 
nauseous  of  all  conceits ;  and  I  have  often 
thought  that  no  man  can  be  a  proper  critic  of 
love-composition,  except  he  himself,  in  one  or 
more  instances,  have  been  a  warm  votary  of  this 
passion.  As  I  have  been  all  along  a  miserable 
dupe  to  love,  and  have  been  led  into  a  thousand 
weaknesses  and  follies  by  it,  for  that  reason  I  put 
the  more  confidence  in  my  critical  skill,  in  dis- 
tinguishing foppery  and  conceit  from  real  pas- 
sion and  nature.  Whether  the  following  song 
will  stand  the  test,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say, 
because  it  is  my  own ;  only  I  can  say  it  was,  at 
the  time,  genuine  from  the  heart: — 

Behind  yon  hills,  where  Lugar  flows.' 


March,  1784. 
There  was  a  certain  period  of  my  life  that  my 
spirit  was  broke  by  repeated  losses  and  disasters     j 
which  threatened,  and  indeed  effected,  the  utter 
ruin  of  my  fortune.    My  body,  too,  was  attacked     \ 
by  that  most  dreadful  distemper,  a  hypochon-     i 
dria,  or  confirmed  melancholy.    In  this  wretched 
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itate,  the  recollection  of  which  makes  me  shud- 
der, I  hung  my  harp  on  the  willow  trees,  ez- 
eept  in  some  lucid  intervals,  in  one  of  which  I 
composed  the  following  :^ 

0  thou  Great  Being  I  what  Thou  art.^ 


AprU, 
The  following  song  is  a  wild  rhapsody,  misera- 
bly deficient  in  versification  ;  but  as  the  senti- 
ments are  the  genuine  feelings  of  my  heart,  for 
that  reason  I  have  a  particular  pleasure  in  eon- 
ning  it  over. 

My  father  was  a  farmer 
Upon  the  Carrick  border,  0.* 

ApriL 
I  think  the  whole  species  of  young  men  may 
be  naturally  enough  divided  into  two  grand 
classes,  which  I  shall  call  the  ffrave  and  the 
merry ;  though,  by  the  by,  these  terms  dc  not 
with  propriety  enough  express  my  ideas.  The 
grave  I  shall  cast  into'the  usual  division  of  those 
who  are  goaded  on  by  the  love  of  money,  and 
those  whose  darling  wish  is  to  make  a  figure 
in  the  world.  The  merry  are  the  men  of  plea- 
sure of  all  denominations ;  the  jovial  lads,  who 
have  too  much  fire  and  spirit  to  have  any  settled 
rule  of  action  ;  but,  without  much  deliberation, 
follow  the  strong  impulses  of  nature :  the 
thoughtless,  the  careless,  the  indolent — in  par- 
ticular he  who,  with  a  happy  sweetness  of  natu- 
ral temper,  and  a  cheerful  vacancy  of  thought, 
steals  through  life^generally,  indeed,  in  poverty 
and  obscurity ;  but  poverty  and  obscurity  are 
only  evils  to  him  who  can  sit  gravely  down  and 
make  a  repining  comparison  between  his  own 
situation  and  that  of  others ;  and  lastly,  to  grace 
the  quorum,  such  are,  generally,  those  whose 
heads  are  capable  of  all  the  towerings  of  genius, 
and  whose  hearts  are  warmed  with  all  the  de- 
licacy of  feeling. 

Augiut, 
The  foregoing  was  to  have  been  an  elaborate 
'dissertation  on  the  various  species  of  men ;  but 
as  I  cannot  please  myself  in  the  arrangement 
of  my  ideas,  I  must  wait  till  farther  experience 
and  nicer  observation  throw  more  light  on  the 
subject. — In  the  mean  time  I  shall  set  down  the 
Allowing  fragment,  which,  as  it  is  the  genuine 
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language  of  my  heart,  will  enable  anybody  te 
determine  which  of  the  classes  I  belong  to 

There's  nought  but  care  on  ev'ry  ban'. 
In  ev'ry  hour  that  passes,  0.* 

As  the  grand  end  of  human  life  is  to  onltivati 
an  intercourse  with  that  Bbinq  to  whom  we 
owe  life,  with  every  enjoyment  that  renders 
life  delightful ;  and  to  maintain  an  integritive 
conduct  towarls  our  fellow-creatures;  that  so, 
by  forming  piety  and  virtue  into  habit,  we  may 
be  fit  members  for  that  society  of  the  pious  and 
the  good,  which  reason  and  revelation  teach  us  to 
expect  beyond  the  grave,  I  do  not  see  that  the 
turn  of  mind,  and  pursuits  of  such  a  one  as  the 
above  verses  describe — one  who  spends  the 
hours  and  thoughts  which  the  vocations  of  the 
day  can  spare  with  Ossian,  Shakspeare,  Thom- 
son, Shenstone,  Sterne,  &c. ;  or,  as  the  maggot 
takes  him,  a  gun,  a  fiddle,  or  a  song  to  make  or 
mend ;  and  at  all  times  some  heart's-dear  bon- 
nie  lass  in  view — I  say  I  do  not  see  that  the 
turn  of  mind  and  pursuits  of  such  an  one  are 
in  the  least  more  inimical  to  the  sacred  interests 
of  piety  i|nd  virtue,  than  the  even  lawful,  bus- 
tling and  straining  after  the  world's  riches  and 
honours :  and  I  do  not  see  but  he  may  gain 
heaven  as  well — which,  by  the  by,  is  no  mean 
consideration — who  steals  through  the  vale  of 
life,  amusing  himself  with  every  little  flower 
that  fortune  throws  in  his  way,  as  he,  who  strain- 
ing straight  forward,  and  perhaps  spattering 
all  about  him,  gains  some  of  life's  little  eminen- 
cies,  where,  after  all,  he  can  only  see  and  be 
seen  a  little  more  conspicuously  than  what,  in 
the  pride  of  his  heart,  he  is  apt  to  term  the 
poor,  indolent  devil  he  has  left  behind  him. 


Avguet, 
A  Prayer,  when  fainting  fits,  and  other  alarm- 
ing symptoms  of  a  pleurisy  or  some  other  dan- 
gerous disorder,  which   indeed  still  threatens 
me,  first  put  nature  on  the  alarm : — 

0  thou  unknown.  Almighty  Cause 
Of  all  my  hope  and  fear  !^ 


A%igu9L 
Misgivings  in  the  hour  of  dttpondenejf  and 
prospect  of  death : — 

Why  am  I  loth  to  leave  this  earthly  scene.' 
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May, 
I  donH  well  know  what  is  the  reason  of  it, 
but  somehow  or  other,  though  I  am  when  I  have 
a  mind  pretty  generally  beloTed,  yet  I  never 
could  get  the  art  of  commanding  respect. — 
I  imagine  it  is  owing  to  my  being  deficient  in 
what  Sterne  calls  '*that  understrapping  virtue 
of  discretion." — I  am  so  apt  to  a  lapsus  lint/ucs, 
that  I  sometimes  think  the  character  of  a  cer- 
tain great  man  I  have  read  of  somewhere  is  very 
much  apropos  to  myself — that  he  was  a  com- 
pound of  great  talents  and  great  folly. — N.  B. 
To  try  if  I  can  discover  the  causes  of  this 
wretched  infirmity,  and,  if  possible,  to  mend  it. 


Auj^t. 
However  I  am  pleased  with  the  works  of  our 
Scotch  poets,  particularly  the  excellent  Ramsay» 
and  the  still  more  excellent  Fergusson,  yet  I  am 
hurt  to  see  other  places  of  Scotland,  their  towns, 
rivers,  woods,  haughs,  &c.,  immortalized  in  such 
celebrated  performances,  while  my  dear  native 
country,  the  ancient  bailieries  of  Carrick,  Kyle, 
and  Cunningham,  famous  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times  for  a  gallant  and  warlike  race  of 
inhabitants ;  a  country  where  civil,  and  parti- 
cularly religious  liberty  have  ever  found  their 
first  support,  and  their  last  asylum  ;  a  country, 
the  birth-place  of  many  famous  philosophers, 
soldiers,  statesman,  and  the  scene  of  many  im- 
portant events  recorded  in  Scottish  history,  par- 
ticularly a  great  many  of  the  actions  of  the 
glorious  Wallace,  the  Saviour  of  his  country ; 
yet,  we  have  never  had  one  Scotch  poet  of  any 
eminence,  to  make  the  fertile  banks  of  Irvine, 
the  romantic  woodlands  and  sequestered  scenes 
on  Ayr,  and  the  heathy  mountainous  source 
and  winding  sweep  of  Doon,  emulate  Tay,  Forth, 
Ettrick,  Tweed,  &c.  This  is  a  complaint  I 
would  gladly  remedy,  but,  alas  I  I  am  far  un- 
equal to  the  task,  both  in  native  genius  and 
education.  Obscure  I  am,  and  obscure  I  must 
bf>,  though  no  young  poet,  nor  young  soldier's 
neart,  ever  beat  more  fondly  for  fame  than 
mine — 

*  And  if  there  is  no  other  scene  of  being 
Where  my  insatiate  wish  mny  have  its  fill, — 
This  something  at  my  heart  that  heaves  for  room, 
My  best,  my  dearest  port,  was  made  in  vain.*' 


September, 
There  is  a  great  irregularity  in  the  old  Scotch 
songs,  a  redundancy  of  syllables  with  respect 
to  that  exactness  of  accent  and  measure  that 
the  English  poetry  requires,  but  which  glides 
in,  most  melodiously,  with  the  respective  tunes 
to  which  they  are  set.     For  instance,  the  fine 
old  song  of  **  The  Mill,  Mill,  0,''>  to  give  it  a 
plain  prosaic  reading,  it  halts  prodigiously  oat 
of  measure;  on  the  other  hand,  the  song  set 
to  the  same  tune  in  Bremner*s  collection  of 
Scotch  songs,  which  begins  **To   Fanny  fair 
could  I  impart,"  &c.,  it  is  most  exact  measure, 
and  yet,  let  them  both  be  sung  before  a  real 
critic,  one  above  the  biases  of  prejudice,  but  a 
thorough  judge  of  nature, — how  flat  and  spirit- 
less will  the  last  appear,  how  trite,  and  lamely 
methodical,  compared  with  the  wild  warbling 
cadence,  the  heart-moving  melody  of  the  first! 
— This  is  particularly  the  case  with  all  those 
airs  which  end  with  a  hypermetrical  syllable. 
Thece  is  a  degree  of  wild  irregularity  in  many 
of  the  compositions  and  fragments  which  are 
daily  sung  to  them  by  my  compeers,  the  com- 
mon people — a  certain  happy  arrangement  of 
old  Scotch  syllables,  and  yet,  very  frequently, 
nothing,  not  even  like  rhyme  or  sameness  of 
jingle,  at  the  ends  of  the  lines.     This  has  made 
me  sometimes  imagine  that  perhaps  it  might  be 
possible  for  a  Scotch  poet,  with  a  nice  judicious 
ear,  to  set  compositions  to  many  of  our  most 
favourite  airs,  particularly  that  class  of  them 
mentioned  above,  independent  of  rhyme  alto- 
gether. 


There  is  a  noble  sublimity,  a  heart-melting 
tenderness,  in  some  of  our  ancient  ballads, 
which  show  them  to  be  the  work  of  a  masterly 
hand :  and  it  has  often  given  me  many  a  heart- 
ache to  reflect  that  such  glorious  old  bards-— 
bards  who  very  probably  owed  all  their  talents 
to  native  genius,  yet  have  described  the  exploits 
of  heroes,  the  pangs  of  disappointment,  and  the 
meltings  of  love,  with  such  fine  strokes  of 
nature — that  their  very  names  (0  how  mortify- 
ing to  a  bard's  vanity !)  are  now  "  buried  among 
the  wreck  of  things  which  were." 

0  ye  illustrious  names  unknown !  who  could 
feel  so  strongly  and  describe  so  well :  the  last, 
the  meanest  of  the  muses*  train — one  who, 
though  far   inferior  to  your  flights,  yet   eye» 
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jonr  path,  and  with  trembling  wing  would 
•ometimes  soar  after  you — a  poor  rustic  bard 
unknown,  pays  this  sympathetic  pang  to  your 
memory!  Some  of  you  tell  us,  with  all  the 
charms  of  verse,  that  you  have  been  unfortunate 
in  the  world — unfortunate  in  love :  he,  too,  has 
felt  the  loss  of  his  little  fortune,  the  loss  of 
firiendK,  and,  worse  than  all,  the  loss  of  the 
woman  be  adored.  Like  you,  all  his  consola- 
tion was  his  muse :  she  taught  him  in  rustic 
measures  to  complain.  Happy  could  he  have 
done  it  with  your  strength  of  imagination  and 
flow  of  verse !  May  the  turf  lie  lightly  on  yottr 
bones !  and  may  you  now  enjoy  that  solace  and 
rest  which  this  world  rarely  gives  to  the  heart 
tuned  to  all  the  feelings  of  poesy  and  love  ! 

The  following  fragment  is  done  something  in 
imitation  of  the  manner  of  a  noble  old  Scottish 
piece,  called  McMillan's  Peggy,  and  sings  to  the 
tune  of  Galla  Water. — My  Montgomery's  Peggy 
was  my  deity  for  six  or  eight  months.  She  had 
been  bred  (though,  as  the  world  says,  without 
any  just  pretence  for  it)  in  a  style  of  life  rather 
elegant ;  but,  as  Vanbrugh  says  in  one  of  his 
oomedies,  my  *'d — d  star  found  me  out"  there 
too  :  for  though  I  began  the  affair  merely  in  a 
gaieiii  de  cceur,  or,  to  tell  the  truth,  which  will 
scarcely  be  believed,  a  vanity  of  showing  my 
parts  in  courtship,  particularly  my  abilities  at  a 
bilUt-doux,  which  I  always  piqued  myself  upon, 
made  me  lay  siege  to  her ;  and  when,  as  I  always 
do  in  my  foolish  gallantries,  I  had  fettered  my- 
self into  a  very  warm  affection  for  her,  she  told 
me  one  day,  in  a  flag  of  truce,  that  her  fortress 
had  been  for  some  time  before  the  rightful  pro- 
perty of  another ;  but,  with  the  greatest  friend- 
ship and  politeness,  she  offered  me  every  alliance 
except  actual  possession.  I  found  out  after- 
wards that  what  she  told  me  of  a  prie-engage- 
ment  was  really  true;  but  it  cost  me  some 
heartaches  to  get  rid  of  the  affair. 

I  have  even  tried  to  imitate  in  this  extempore 
thing  that  irregularity  in  the  rhymes,  which, 
when  judiciously  done,  has  such  a  fine  effect  on 
the  ear. 

"Altho*  my  bed  were  in  yon  muir."' 
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StptetnhiT, 
There  is  another  fragment  in  imitation  of  an 
old  Scotch  song,  well  known  among  the  country 
ingle-sides. — I  cannot  tell  the  name,  neither  of 
the  song  nor  the  tune,  but  they  are  in  fine  unison 
with  one  another. — By  the  way,  these  old  Scot- 
tish airs  are  so  nobly  sentimental,  that  when  one 
would  compose  to  them,  to  "south  the  tune,"  as 
our  Scotch  phrase  is,  over  and  over,  is  the  readi- 
est way  to  catch  the  inspiration,  and  raise  the 
bard  into  that  glorious  enthusiasm  so  strongly 
characteristio  of  our  old  Scotch  poetry.  I  shall 
here  set  down  one  yerse  of  the  piece  mentioned 
above,  both  to  mark  the  song  and  tune  I  mean, 
and  likewise  as  a  debt  I  owe  to  the  author,  as 
the  repeating  of  that  yerse  has  lighted  up  my 
flame  a  thousand  times: — 

When  clouds  in  skies  do  come  together 
To  hide  the  brightness  of  the  sun, 

There  will  surely  be  so9ie  pleasant  weathei 
When  a'  their  storms  are  past  and  gone 

Though  fickle  fortune  has  deceived  me, 
She  promised  fair  and  performed  but  ill ; 

Of  mistress,  friends,  and  wealth  bereav'd  me, 
Tet  I  bear  a  heart  shall  support  me  stiU . 

m  act  with  prudence  as  far  as  I'm  abl<» 

But  if  success  I  must  never  find. 
Then  come  misfortune,  I  bid  thee  welcome, 

I'll  meet  thee  with  an  undaunted  mind. 

The  above  was  an  extempore,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  a  heavy  train  of  misfortunes,  which,  in- 
deed, threatened  to  undo  me  altogether.  It  was 
just  at  the  close  of  that  dreadful  period  men- 
tioned already,  and  though  the  weather  has 
brightened  up  a  little  with  me,  yet  there  has 
always  been  since  a  tempest  brewing  round  me 
in  the  grim  sky  of  futurity,  which  I  pretty  plainly 
see  will  some  time  or  other,  perhaps  ere  long, 
overwhelm  me,  and  drive  me  into  some  doleful 
dell,  to  pine  in  solitary,  squalid  wretchedness.* 
However,  as  I  hope  my  poor  country  muse,  wha, 
all  rustic,  awkward,  and  unpolished  as  she  Ib, 
has  more  charms  for  me  than  any  other  of  the 
pleasures  of  life  beside — i^s  I  hope  she  will  not 
then  desert  me,  I  may  even  then  learn  to  be,  if 
not  happy,  at  least  easy,  and  south  a  sang  to 
soothe  my  misery. 

'Twas  at  the  same  time  I  set  about  composing 
an  air  in  the  old  Scotch  style. — I  am  not  musi- 

>  Allading  to  the  misfortunei  he  feelingly  lamenta  be 
fbre  thii  verse.    (This  it  the  author's  note.) 
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eal  scholar  en^nigh  to  prick  down  my  tune  pro- 
perly, so  it  can  never  see  the  light,  and  perhaps 
'tis  no  great  matter ;  but  the  foUowingwere the 
Terses  I  composed  to  suit  it :  — 

0  raging  fortune's  withering  blast 
Has  laid  my  leaf  full  low,  0 ! » 

The  tune  consisted  of  three  parts,  so  that  the 
above  verses  just  went  through  the  whole  air. 

October,  1785. 

If  ever  any  young  man,  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
world,  chance  to  throw  his  eye  over  these  pages, 
let  him  pay  a  warm  attention  to  the  following 
observations,  as  I  assure  him  they  are  the  fruit 
of  a  poor  devil's  dear-bought  experience. — I 
have  literally,  like  that  great  poet  and  great 
gallant,  and  by  consequence,  that  great  fool, 
Solomon,  **  turned  my  eyes  to  behold  madness 
and  folly."  Nay,  I  have,  with  all  the  ardour 
of  a  lively,  fanciful,  and  whimsical  imagination, 
accompanied  with  a  warm,  feeling,  poetic  heart, 
shaken  hands  with  their  intoxicating  friendship. 

In  the  first  place,  let  my  pupil,  as  be  tenders 
his  own  peace,  keep  up  a  regular,  warm  inter- 
course with  the  Deity.  ♦  *  *  * 

This  is  all  worth  quoting  in  my  MSS.,  and 
more  than  all.  R.  B. 


IX. 
TO   MR.   JAMES   BURNESS, 

MONTKOSE. 

[The  elder  Burns,  whose  death  this  letter  intimates, 
lies  buriod  in  tlie  kirkyard  of  Alloway,  with  a  tombstone 
recording  his  worth.] 

Lochlea,  \lth  Feb.  1784. 
Dkap  Cousin, 

I  WOULD  have  returned  you  my  thanks  for 
your  kind  favour  of  the  13th  of  December 
sooner,  hnd  it  not  been  that  I  waited  to  give 
you  an  account  of  that  melancholy  event,  which, 
for  some  time  past,  we  have  from  day  to  day 
expected. 

On  the  13th  current  I  lost  the  best  of  fathers. 
Though,  to  be  sure,  we  have  had  long  warning 
of  the  impending  stroke ;  still  the  feelings  of 
naturef  claim  their  pnrt,  and  I  cannot  recollect 
the  tender  en  learments  and  parental  lessons  of 


the  best  of  fHends  and  ablest  of  instmcton, 
without  feeling  what  perhaps  tlie  calmer  'lictatcf 
of  reason  would  partly  condemn. 

I  hope  my  father's  friends  in  your  country 
will  not  let  their  connexion  in  this  place  die 
with  him.  For  my  part  I  shall  ever  with  plea- 
sure— with  pride,  acknowledge  my  connexion 
with  those  who  were  allied  by  the  ties  of  blood 
and  friendship  to  a  man  whose  memory  I  shal. 
ever  honour  and  revere. 

I  expect,  therefore,  my  dear  Sir,  you  will  not 
negleet  any  opportunity  of  letting  me  hear  from 
you,  which  will  very  much  oblige. 

My  dear  Cousin,  yours  sincerely, 

R   B. 


t  flongll. 


X. 

TO  JAMES   BURNESS, 

MONTBOSB. 

[Mrs.  Buchan,  the  forerunner  in  extravagance  and  ab- 
surdity of  Joanna  Southcote,  after  attempting  to  fix  her 
tent  among  the  hills  of  the  west  and  the  vnles  of  the 
Nith,  finally  set  up  her  stnff  at  Auchengibberi-IIill,  in 
OaU(»K'ay,  where  she  lectured  her  followers,  iimi  held 
out  hopes  of  their  reaching  the  stars,  even  in  Ihis  life. 
She  died  early :  one  or  two  of  her  people,  as  she  called 
them,  survived  till  within  these  half-dozen  years.] 

Mossgid,  August,  1784. 
Wb  have  been  surprised  with  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  phenomena  in  the  moral  world 
which,  I  dare  say,  has  happened  in  the  course  of 
this  half  century.  We  have  had  a  party  of  Pres- 
bytery relief,  as  they  call  themselves,  for  some 
time  in  this  country.  A  pretty  thriving  society 
of  them  has  been  in  the  burgh  of  Irvine  for 
some  years  past,  till  about  two  years  ago,  a 
Mrs.  Buchan  from  Glasgow  came  among  them, 
and  began  to  spread  some  fanatical  notions  of 
religion  among  them,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
made  ninny  converts;  and,  among  others,  their 
preacher,  Mr.  Whyte,  who,  upon  that  account, 
has  been  suspended  and  formally  deposed  by  hit 
brethren.  He  continued,  however,  to  preach  in 
private  to  his  party,  and  was  supported,  both 
he  and  their  spiritual  mother,  as  they  affect  to 
call  old  Buchan,  by  the  contributions  of  the 
rest,  several  of  whom  were  in  good  circum- 
stances; till,  in  spring  last,  the  populace  rose  and 
mobbed  Mrs.  Buchan,  and  put  her  out  of  the 
town  ;  on  which  all  her  followers  voluntarily 
quitted  the  place  likcwi.ve,  and  with  such  preci- 
pitation, that  many  of  them  never  shut  theif 
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doors  beb  nd  tbem  ;  oDe  left  a  washing  on  the 
green,  another  a  cow  bellowing  at  the  crib  with- 
oat  fuod,  or  anybody  to  mind  her,  and  after 
several  stages,  they  are  fixed  at  present  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dumfries.  Their  tenets  are 
a  strange  jumble  of  enthusiastic  jargon  ;  among 
otliers,  she  pretends  to  give  them  the  Holy  Ghost 
by  breathing  on  them,  which  she  does  with  pos- 
tal'es  and  practices  that  are  scandalously  inde- 
tent ;  they  have  likewise  disposed  of  all  their 
effects,  and  hold  a  community  of  goods,  and 
live  nearly  an  idle  life,  carrying  on  a  great 
farce  of  pretended  devotion  in  bams  and  woods, 
where  they  lodge  and  lie  all  together,  and  hold 
likewise  a  community  of  women,  as  it  is  another 
of  their  tenets  that  they  can  commit  no  moral 
sin.  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  most  of 
them,  and  I  can  assure  you  the  above  mentioned 
are  facts. 

This,  my  dear  Sir,  is  one  of  the  many  in- 
stances of  the  folly  of  leaving  the  guidance  of 
sound  reason  and  common  sense  in  matters  of 
religion. 

'^^'henever  we  neglect  or  despise  these  sacred 
•nonitors,  the  whimsical  notions  of  a  perturbated 
brain  are  taken  for  the  immediate  influences 
of  the  Deity,  and  the  wildest  fanaticism,  and 
the  mosf  inconstant  absurdities,  will  meet  with 
abettors  and  converts.  Nay, I  have  often  thought, 
that  the  more  out-of-the-way  and  ridiculous  the 
fancies  are,  if  once  they  are  sanctified  under  the 
sacred  name  of  religion,  the  unhappy  mistaken 
votaries  are  the  more  firmly  glued  to  them. 

R.  B. 


XI. 


TO    MISS 


[This  hasgenemlly  been  printed  among  the  early  letters 
of  Burns.  Cromek  thinks  that  the  person  nddresMd  wne 
the  ^'  Peggy''  of  the  Cotntnnn-phice  Book.  This  is  quee- 
Uone<i  by  Robert  Chambers,  who,  however,  leaves  both 
name  and  date  unsettled.] 

My  dear  Countrywoman, 

I  AM  so  impatient  to  show  you  that  I  am  once 
more  at  peace  with  you,  thatl  send  you  the  book 
I  mentioned  directly,  rather  than  wait  the  un- 
certain time  of  my  seeing  you.  I  am  afraid  I 
have  mislaid  or  lost  Collins'  Poems,  which  I 
promised  to  Miss  Irvin.  If  I  can  find  them,  I 
will  forward  them  by  you;  if  not,  you  must 
apologize  for  me. 

I  know  you  will  laugh  at  it  when  I  tell  you 
that  your  piano  and  you  together  have  played 


the  deuce  somehow  about  my  heart.  My  breast 
has  been  widowed  these  many  months,  and  I 
thought  myself  proof  against  the  fascinating 
witchcraft;  but  I  am  afraid  you  will  "feelingly 
convince  me  what  I  am."  I  say,  I  am  aflraid, 
because  I  am  not  sure  what  is  the  matter  with 
me.  I  have  one  miserable  bad  symptom  ;  when 
you  whisper,  or  look  kindly  to  another,  it  gives 
me  a  draught  of  damnation.  I  have  a  kind  of 
wayward  wish  to  be  with  you  ten  minutes  by 
yourself,  though  what  I'  would  say.  Heaven 
above  knows,  for  I  am  sure  I  know  not.  I  have 
no  formed  design  in  all  this ;  but  just,  in  the 
nakedness  of  my  heart,  write  jou  down  a  mere 
matter-of-fact  story.  You  may  perhaps  give 
yourself  airs  of  distance  on  this,  and  that  will 
completely  cure  me  ;  but  I  wish  you  would  not : 
just  let  us  meet,  if  you  please,  in  the  old  beaten 
way  of  friendship. 

I  will  not  subscribe  myself  your  humble  ser- 
vant, for  that  is  a  phrase,  I  think  at  least  fifty 
miles  off  from  the  heart;  but  I  will  conclude 
with  sincerely  wishing  that  the  Great  Protector 
of  innocence  may  shield  you  from  the  barbed 
dart  of  calumny,  and  hand  you  by  the  covert 
snare  of  deceit.  R.  B. 


XII. 
TO   MR.   JOHN   RICHMOND, 

OF     EDINBURGH. 

[John  Richmond,  writer,  one  of  the  poet's  Maochline 
friends,  to  whom  we  nre  indebted  for  much  valuable  in- 
formation concerning  Burns  and  his  productions — Conuel 
was  the  Mauchline  carrier.] 

Mosgfjfiely  Feb.  17,  1786. 
My  dear  Sir, 

I  have  not  time  at  present  to  upbraid  you 
for  your  silence  and  neglect;  I  shall  only  say  I 
received  yours  with  great  pleasure.  I  have 
enclosed  you  a  piece  of  rhyming  ware  for  your 
perusal.  I  have  been  very  busy  with  the  muses 
since  I  saw  you,  and  have  composed,  among 
several  others,  **  The  Ordination,"  a  poem  on 
Mr.  M'Kinlay's  being  called  to  Kilmarnock; 
"  Scotch  Drink,"  a  poem  ;  «*  The  Cotter's  Satur- 
day Night;"  **  An  Address  to  the  Devil,"  &c.  I 
have  likewise  completed  my  poem  on  the 
**Dogs,"  but  have  not  shoirn  it  to  the  world 
My  chief  patron  now  is  Mr.  Aiken,  in  Ayr,  who 
is  pleased  to  express  great  approbation  of  my 
works.     Be  so  good  as  send  me  Fergusson,  bi 
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Connel,  and  I  will  remit  you  the  money.  I  have 
no  news  to  acquaint  you  with  about  Mauchline, 
they  are  just  going  on  in  the  old  way.  I  have 
some  very  important  news  with  respect  to  my- 
self, not  the  most  agreeable — news  that  I  am 
■ure  you  cannot  guess,  but  I  shall  give  you  the 
particulars  another  time.  I  am  extremely 
happy  with  Smith ;  he  is  the  only  friend  I 
have  now  in  Mauchline.  I  can  scarcely  forgive 
your  long  neglect  of  me,  and  I  beg  you  will  let 
me  hear  from  you  regularly  by  Connel.  If 
you  would  act  your  part  as  a  friend,  I  am  sure 
neither  good  nor  bad  fortune  should  strange  or 
alter  me.    Excuse  haste,  as  I  got  yours  but 

yesterday. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours, 

R.  B. 


xni. 

TO  MR.   JOHN   KENNEDY, 

DUMFBIXS    HOUSE. 

pITho  the  John  Kennedy  was  to  whom  Burns  addessed 
this  note,  enclosing  *<  The  Cotter^s  Saturday  night,"  it  is 
now,  perhaps,  vain  to  inquire :  the  Kennedy  to  whom 
Mr.  Cobbett  introduces  as  was  a  Thomas — ^perhaps  a  re- 
lation.] 


Sib, 


Moasgiely  Zd  March,  1786. 


1  HAVB  done  myself  the  pleasure  of  comply- 
ing with  your  request  in  sending  you  my  Cot- 
tager.— If  you  have  a  leisure  minute,  I  should 
be  glad  you  would  copy  it,  and  return  me  either 
the  original  or  the  transcript,  as  I  have  not  a 
copy  of  it  by  me,  and  1  have  a  friend  who  wishes 
to  see  it. 

"Now,  Kennedy,  if  foot  or  horse.*'* 

ROBT.    BUBNESS. 


XIV. 
TO   MR.   ROBERT   MUIR, 

KILMABNOCK. 

[The  Muirs — there  were  two  brothers — were  kind  and 
generous  patrons  of  the  poet.  They  subscribed  for  half-a- 
bandred  copies  of  the  Kilmarnoclc  edition  of  his  works, 
Mid  befriended  him  when  friends  were  few.] 

Mossffiel,  20/A  March,  1786. 
Dbab  Sib, 

I  AM  heartily  sorry  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of 


seeing  you  as  you  returned  through  Mauchline; 
but  as  I  was  engaged,  I  could  not  be  in  town 
before  the  evening. 

I  here  enclose  you  my  **  Scotch  Drink,'*  and 

"  may  the follow  with  a  blessing  for  yonr 

edification."  I  hope,  some  time  before  we  hear 
the  gowk,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at 
ELilmarnock,  when  I  intend  we  shall  have  a  gill 
between  us,  in  a  mutchkin-stoup;  which  will  be 
a  great  comfort  and  consolation  to, 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  humble  servant, 

BoBT.  Bvbhssb. 


1  PoemLXXV. 


XV. 

TO  MR.   AIKEN. 

[Robert  Aiken,  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  **  Cotter*s 
Saturday  Night"  is  inscribed,  is  also  introduced  in  the 
<*  Brigs  of  Ayr.**  This  is  the  last  letter  to  which  Bums 
seems  to  have  subscribed  his  name  in  the  spelling  of  his 
ancestors.] 

Mottffiel,  Sd  AprU,  1786. 
Deab  Sib, 

I  BECKivED  your  kind  letter  with  double  plea- 
sure, on  account  of  the  second  flattering  in- 
stance of  Mrs.  C.'s  notice  and  approbation,  I 
assure  you  I 

**  Turn  out  the  burnt  side  o*  my  shin," 

as  the  famous  Ramsay,  of  jingling  memory, 
says,  at  such  a  patroness.  Present  her  my 
most  grateful  acknowledgment  in  your  very 
best  manner  of  telling  truth.  I  have  inscribed 
the  following  stanza  on  the  blank  leaf  of  Miss 
More's  Work:—* 

My  proposals  for  publishing  I  am  just  going 
to  send  to  press.  I  expect  to  hear  from  you  by 
the  first  opportunity. 

I  am  ever,  dear  Sir, 
Yours, 

ROBT.  BUBKESS. 


XVI. 
TO   MR.    M'WHINNIE, 

WBITEB,    ATB. 

[Mr.  M'Whinnie  obtained  for  Burns  several  subscrip- 
tions for  the  first  edition  of  his  Poems,  of  which  thisnot# 
enclosed  the  proposals.] 


<  See  Poem  LXXVill. 
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Massgwl,  Vlth  AprU,  1786. 
It  ia  injaring  some  hearts,  those  hearts  that 
elegantly  bear  the  impression  of  the  good  Cre- 
ator, to  say  to  them  you  give  them  the  trouble 
of  obliging  a  friend ;  for  this  reason,  I  only  tell 
you  that  I  gratify  my  own  feelings  in  requesting 
your  friendly  offices  with  respect  to  the  en- 
closed, because  I  know  it  will  gratify  yours  to 
assist  me  in  it  to  the  utmost  of  your  power. 

I  have  sent  you  four  copies,  as  I  have  no 
less  than  eight  dozen,  which  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  I  shall  ever  need. 

Be  sure  to  remember  a  poor  poet  militant  in 
your  prayers.  He  looks  forward  with  fear  and 
trembling  to  that,  to  him,  important  moment 
which  stamps  the  die  with — with — with,  per- 
haps, the  eternal  disgrace  of, 
My  dear  Sir, 

Tour  humble, 

afflicted,  tormented, 
RoBBBT  Burns. 


xvn. 

TO   MB.  JOHN  KENNEDY. 

{"  The  small  piece,"  the  very  last  of  his  production!, 
which  the  poet  enclosed  in  this  letter,  was  **  The  Moun« 
tnin  Dnisy,"  called  in  the  manuscript  more  properly 
«*  The  Gowan."] 


Sir, 


MoMffiel,  20th  April,  1786. 


Bt  some  neglect  in  Mr.  Hamilton,  I  did  not 
hear  of  your  kind  request  for  a  subscription 
paper  'till  this  day.  I  will  not  attempt  any  ac- 
knowledgment for  this,  nor  the  manner  in  which 
I  see  your  name  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  subscription 
list.  Allow  me  only  to  say.  Sir,  I  feel  the  weight 
of  the  debt. 

I  have  here  like  wise  enclosed  a  small  piece, 
the  very  latest  of  my  productions.  I  am  a  good 
deal  pleased  with  some  sentiments  myself,  as 
they  are  Just  the  native  querulous  feelings  of 
a  heart,  which,  as  the  elegantly  melting  Gray 
says,  "  melancholy  has  marked  for  her  own.*' 

Our  race  comes  on  a-pace;    that  much-ex- 
pected scene  of  revelry  and  mirth  ;  but  to  me  it 
brings  no  joy  equal  to  that  meeting  with  which 
your  last  flattered  the  expectation  of, 
Sir, 
Tour  indebted  humble  servant, 

B.  B. 


XVIII. 
TO   MON.    JAMES  SMITH, 

MAUOHLINB. 

[James  Smith,  of  whom  Bums  said  he  was  smaM  of 
stature,  but  large  of  soul,  Icept  at  that  time  a  draper' 
■hop  in  Mauchline,  nod  was  comrade   to  the  poet  ia 
many  a  wild  adventure.] 

Monday  Morning,  Mostgiel,  1786. 
Mt  dbar  Sir, 
I  WBNT  to  Dr.  Douglas  yesterday,  fully  re- 
solved to  take  the  opportunity  of  Captain  Smith: 
but  I  found  the  Doctor  with' a  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
White,  both  Jamaicans,  and  they  have  deranged 
my  plans  altogether.  They  assure  him  that  to 
send  me  from  Savannah  la  Mar  to  Port  Antonio 
will  cost  my  master,  Charles  Douglas,  upwards 
of  fifty  pounds;  besides  running  the  risk  of 
throwing  myself  into  a  pleuritic  fever,  in  conse- 
quence of  hard  travelling  in  the  sun.  On  these 
accounts,  he  refuses  sending  me  with  Smith, 
but  a  vessel  sails  from  Greenock  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, right  for  the  place  of  my  destinaUon. 
The  Captain  of  her  is  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr. 
Qavin  Hamilton's,  and  as  good  a  fellow  as  heart 
could  wish :  with  him  I  am  destined  to  go. 
Where  I  shall  shelter,  I  know  not,  but  I  hope  to 
weather  the  storm.  Perish  the  drop  of  blood  of 
mine  that  fears  them !  I  know  their  worst,  and 
am  prepared  to  meet  it ; — 

<*ru  laugh  an'  sing,  an'  shake  my  leg, 

As  lang's  I  dow." 

On  Thursday  morning,  if  you  can  muster  as 
much  self-denial  as  to  be  out  of  bed  about  seven 
o'clock,  1  shall  see  you,  as  I  ride  tlirough  to  Cum  • 
nock.  After  all,  Heaven  bless  the  sex  I  I  feel 
there  is  still  happiness  forme  among  them: 

*^  O  woman,  lovely  woman !  Heaven  design'd  yoa 
To  temper  man !— we  had  been  brutes  without  yon.'*l 

B.  a 


XIX. 
TO  MR.   JOHN  KENNEDY. 

[Bums  was  busy  in  a  two-fold  sense  at  present :  lie 
was  seeking  patrons  in  every  quarter  for  his  contem- 
plated volume,  and  he  was  composing  for  it  some  of  his 
most  exquisite  poetry.] 

Motiffid,  16  May,  1796. 
Dbar  Sir, 
I  HATB  sent  you  the  above  hasty  copy  as  1 
promised.    In  about  three  or  four  weeks  I  shall 
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probably  set  the  press  a-going.  I  am  much 
hurried  at  present,  otherwise  your  diligence,  so 
very  friendly  in  my  subscription,  should  hare  a 
more  lengthened  acknowledgment  from, 

Dear  Sir, 
Tour  obliged  servant, 

R.  B. 


XX. 

TO  MR.   DAVID  BRICE. 

[David  Brice  was  a  ihoeniAker,  and  shored  with  Smith 
the  confidence  of  the  poet  in  his  love  a  Jairs.  He  was 
Working  in  Glasgow  when  this  letter  was  written.] 

Motsgielf  June  12,  1786. 
Dear  Bbicb, 

I  BSCEiVED  your  message  by  G.  Patterson,  and 
as  I  am  not  very  throng  at  present,  I  just  write 
to  let  you  know  that  there  is  such  a  worthless, 
rhyming  reprobate,  as  your  humble  servant, 
Btill  in  the  land  of  the  living,  though  I  can 
scarcely  say,  in  the  place  of  hope.  I  have  no 
news  to  tell  you  that  will  give  me  any  pleasure 
to  mention,  or  you  to  hear. 

Poor  ill-advised  ungrateful  Armour  came 
home  on  Friday  last.  You  have  heard  all  the 
partitulars  of  that  affair,  and  a  black  affair  it  is. 
What  she  thinks  of  her  conduct  now,  I  don't 
know  ;  one  thing  I  do  know — she  has  made  me 
completely  miserable.  Never  man  loved,  or 
rather  adored  a  woman  more  than  I  did  her; 
and,  to  confess  a  truth  between  3'ou  and  me,  I 
do  still  love  her  to  distraction  after  all,  though 
I  won't  tell  her  so  if  I  were  to  see  her,  which  I 
don't  want  to  do.  My  poor  dear  unfortunate 
Jean  !  how  happy  have  I  been  in  thy  arms  !  It 
is  not  the  losing  her  that  makes  me  so  unhappy, 
but  for  her  sake  I  feel  most  severely :  I  fore- 
see she  is  in  the  road  to,  I  am  afraid,  eternal 


ruin. 


*  «  «  * 


May  Almighty  God  forgive  her  ingratitude 
and  perjury  to  me,  as  I  from  my  very  soul  for- 
give her :  and  may  his  grace  be  with  her  and 
bless  her  in  all  her  future  life  !  I  can  have  no 
nearer  idea  of  tite  place  of  eternal  punishment 
than  what  I  have  felt  in  my  own  bi  Bast  on  her 
account.  I  have  tried  often  to  fcrget  her;  I 
have  run  into  all  kinds  of  dissipation  and  riots, 
mason-meetings,  drinking  matches,  and  other 
mischief,  to  drive  her  out  of  my  head,  but  all  in 
vain.  And  now  for  a  grand  cure ;  the  ship  is 
on  her  waj  home  that  is  to  take  me  out  to 
Jamaica ;  and  then,  farewey  dear  old  Scotland  I 


and  farewell  dear  ungrateful  Jean!  for  nervr 
never  will  I  see  you  more. 

You  will  have  heard  that  I  am  going  to  com- 
mence poet  in  print ;  and  to  morrow  my  workf 
go  to  the  press.  I  expect  it  will  be  a  volume  of 
about  two  hundred  pages — it  is  just  the  last 
foolish  action  I  intend  to  do ;  and  then  turn  a 
wise  man  as  fast  as  possible. 

Believe  me  to  be,  dear  Brice, 

Your  friend  and  well-wisher, 

B.B. 


XXI. 
TO   MR.    ROBERT  AIKEN. 

[This  letter  was  written  under  great  distress  of  mind. 
That  sepanitinn  which  Bums  records  in  **  The  Lnment,'* 
hod,  unhappily,  taken  place  between  him  and  Jean  Ar- 
mour, and  it  would  appear,  that  for  a  time  at  least  a 
coldness  ensued  between  the  poet  and  the  patron,  occa- 
sioned, it  is  conjectured,  by  that  fruitful  subject  of  sor- 
row and  disquvet.  The  letter,  I  regret  to  say,  is  not 
wholly  hero.] 


Sir, 


lAyrthire,  1786.] 


I  WAS  with  Wilson,  my  printer,  t'other  day, 
and  settled  all  our  by-gone  matters  between  us. 
After  I  had  paid  him  all  demands,  I  made  him 
the  offer  of  the  second  edition,  on  the  hazard  of 
being  paid  out  of  the  first  and  readiest,  which 
he  declines.  By  his  account,  the  paper  of  a 
thousand  copies  would  cost  about  twenty-seven 
pounds,  and  the  printing  about  fifteen  or  six- 
teen :  he  offers  to  agree  to  this  for  the  printing, 
if  I  will  advance  for  the  paper,  but  this,  you 
know,  is  out  of  my  power ;  so  farewell  hopes  of 
a  second  edition  till  I  grow  richer!  an  epocha 
which  I  think  will  arrive  at  the  payment  of  the 
British  national  debt. 

There  is  scarcely  anything  hurts  mo  so  much 
in  being  disappointed  of  my  second  edition,  .as 
not  having  it  in  my  power  to  show  my  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Bnllantyne,  by  publishing  my  poem  of 
**  The  Brigs  of  Ayr."  I  would  detest  myself  ts 
a  wret<5h,  if  I  thought  I  were  capable  in  a  very 
long  life  of  forgetting  the  honest,  warm,  and 
tender  delicacy  with  which  he  enters  into  my 
interests.  I  am  sometimes  pleased  with  myself 
in  my  greateful  sensations  ;  but  I  believe,  on  the 
whole,  I  have  very  little  merit  in  it,  as  my  gra- 
titude is  not  a  virtue,  the  consequence  of  reflec- 
tion ;  but  sheerly  the  instinctive  emotion  of  my 
heart,  too  inattentive  to  allow  worldly  maxima 
and  views  to  settle  into  selfi.sh  habits. 


I  have  been  feeling  all  the  various  rotations 
and  moTements  within,  respecting  the  excise. 
1  here  are  many  things  plead  strongly  against 
t ;  the  uncertainty  of  getting  soon  into  business ; 
the  consequences  of  my  follies,  which  may  per- 
haps make  it  impracticable  for  me  to  stay  at 
home ;  and  besides  I  have  for  some  time  been 
pining  under  secret  wretchedness,  from  causes 
which  you  pretty  well  know — the  pang  of  dis- 
appointment, the  sting  of  pride,  with  some  wan- 
dering stabs  of  remorse,  which  never  fail  to  set- 
tle on  my  vitals  like  vultures,  when  attention  is 
not  called  away  by  the  calls  of  society,  or  the 
vagaries  of  the  muse.  Even  in  fhe  hour  of  so- 
cial mirth,  my  gayety  is  the  madness  of  an  in- 
toxicated criminal  under  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. All  these  reasons  urge  me  to  go 
abroad,  and  to  all  these  reasons  I  have  only 
one  answer — the  feelings  of  a  father.  This,  in 
the  {fresent  mood  I  am  in,  overbalances  every- 
thing that  can  be  laid  in  the  scale  against  it.    *  * 

Tou  may  perhaps  think  it  an  extravagant 
fancy,  but  it  is  a  sentiment  which  strikes  home 
to  my  very  soul:  though  sceptical  in  some 
points  of  our  current  belief,  yet,  I  think,  I  have 
every  evidence  for  the  reality  of  a  life  beyond  the 
stinted  bourne  of  our  present  existence ;  if  so, 
then,  how  should  I,  in  the  presence  of  that  tre- 
mendous Being,  the  Author  of  existence,  how 
should  I  meet  the  reproaches  of  those  who  stand 
to  me  in  the  dear  relation  of  children,  whom  I 
desertecl^n  the  smiling  innocency  of  helpless 
infancy?  0,  thou  great  unknown  Power? — 
thou  almighty  God !  who  has  lighted  up  reason 
in  my  breast,  and  blessed  me  with  immortality! 
— I  have  frequently  wandered  from  that  order 
and  regularity  necessary  for  the  perfection  of 
thy  works,  yet  thou  hast  never  left  me  nor  for- 
saken me ! *  * ♦ * 

Since  I  wrote  the  foregoing  sheet,  I  have  seen 
something  of  the  storm  of  mischief  thickening 
over  my  folly-devoted  head.  Should  you,  my 
friends,  my  benefactors,  be  successful  in  your 
applications  for  me,  perhaps  it  may  not  be  in 
my  power,  in  that  way,  to  reap  the  fruit  of  your 
frien  lly  efforts.  What  I  have  written  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  is  the  settled  tenor  of  my  present 
resolution ;  but  should  inimical  circumstance 
forbid  me  closing  with  your  kind  offer,  or  eigoy- 

Ing  it  only  threaten  to  entail  farther  misery—^ 
»  *  *  « 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  have  little  reason  for  com- 
Blaint :  as  the  world,  in  general,  has  been  kind 


to  me  ftilly  up  to  my  deserts.  I  was,  for  some 
time  past,  fast  getting  into  the  pining,  distrust- 
ful snarl  of  the  misanthrope.  I  saw  myself  alone, 
unfit  for  the  struggle  of  life,  shrinking  at  every 
rising  cloud  in  the  chance-directed  atmospher9 
of  fortune,  while  all  defenceless  I  looked  aboat 
in  vain  for  a  cover.  It  never  occurred  to  me, 
at  least  never  with  the  force  it  deserved,  that 
this  world  is  a  busy  scene,  and  man,  a  creature 
destined  for  a  progressive  struggle ;  and  that, 
however  I  might  possess  a  warm  heart  and 
inoffensive  manners  (which  last,  by  the  by,  was 
rather  more  than  I  could  well  boast) ;  still, 
more  than  these  passive  qualities,  there  was 
something  to  be  done.  When  all  my  school- 
fellows and  youthful  compeers  (those  misguided 
few  excepted  who  joined,  to  use  a  Gentoo 
phrase,  the  "  hallachores"  of  the  human  race) 
were-  striking  off  with  eager  hope  and  earnest 
intent,  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  many  paths 
of  busy  life,  I  was  ''standing  idle  in  the  market- 
place,'' or  only  left  the  chase  of  the  butterfly 
from  flower  to  flower,  to  hunt  fancy  from  whim 
to  whim.  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Yon  see.  Sir,  that  if  to  know  one*s  errors  were 
a  probability  of  mending  them,  I  stand  a  fair 
chance:  but  according  to  the  reverend  West- 
minster divines,  though  conriction  must  precede 
conversion,  it  is  very  far  from  always  implying 
it  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  B.  B 


xxn.      . 
TO  JOHN  RICHMOND, 

BDINBUBQH. 

[The  minister  who  took  upon  him  to  pronounce  Buit* 
a  nngle  roan,  at  he  intimates  in  this  letter,  was  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Auld,  of  Mauchline :  that  the  law  of  the  land  and 
the  law  of  the  church  were  at  variance  on  the  subject  no 
one  can  deny.] 

Mottgia,  9M  July,  1786. 
Mt  dear  Fbxxnd, 

With  the  sincerest  grief  I  read  youi  letter. 
Tou  are  truly  a  son  of  misfortune.  [  shall  be 
extremely  anxious  to  hear  from  you  how  your 
health  goes  on ;  if  it  is  in  any  way  re-estAb- 
lishing,  or  if  Leith  promises  well ;  in  short,  how 
you  feel  in  the  inner  man. 

No  news  worth  anything :  only  godly  Bryan 
was  in  the  inquisition  yesterday,  and  half  the 
country-side  as  witnesses  against  him.  He  still 
stands  out  steady  and  denying :  but  proof  was 
led  yesternight  of  circumstances  Ughly  suspl- 


GENEBAL  COKRESPONDENCE 


eious:  almuet  difaclo,  one  of  Ihe  Berrant  gjris 
made  fuilli  Lbal  sbe  upuu  a  time  rashly  entered 
the  liQiiso — tu  speak  in  jour  cant,  "  in  Ihe  hour 


I  h»vi 


uited  0 


Armoar 

home  ;  out  from  any  the  least  riew  of  ceconoili- 
ation,  but  merely  to  ask  for  her  hcnlth  and — to 
you  I  will  confeas  it — from  a  fuolish  lionkeriBg 
fondiiL'SB — very  ill  plained  indeed.  The  mother 
forbade  me  the  bouae,  oor  did  Joan  show  the 
penitence  that  might  hare  been  expected.  HoW' 
•Ter,  the  priest,  I  am  informoJ,  will  give  me  a 
certificuto  as  a  single  man,  if  I  comply  with  the 
rules  (if  the  church,  which  for  that  "orj  reason 
[  intend  to  A-i. 

I  ani  going  to  put  on  sack-cloth  and  asbel 
this  dny.  1  am  indulged  so  far  as  to  appear  in 
my  owu  scat.  Fcccari,  paler,  miierert  md.  My 
book  will  be  ready  in  a  rurtnight.  If  you  have 
any  suliscri  tiers,  return  them  by  Conncl.  The 
Lord  atand  with  the  righteoua:  amen,  amen. 
R.  B. 


XXIII. 
TO   JOH^   BALLANTINE. 


IIONOU 


D  SlE, 


Mr  proposals  came  to  hand  last  night,  and 
linowiiig  th»t  you  would  wish  to  have  it  in  your 
power  to  do  me  a  service  as  early  as  anybody, 
I  enclnae  you  half  a  sheet  of  them.  I  must 
OoDBult  you,  first  opportunity,  on  the  propriety 
of  sending  my  quondam  friend,  Mr.  Aiken,  a 
copy.  If  he  is  now  reconciled  to  my  character 
•a  an  hone't  men,  I  would  do  it  with  all  my 
(oul ;  but  I  would  not  be  beholden  to  the  noblest 
being  ever  Oorl  created,  if  ho  imagined  me  to  bo 
a  rascal.  Apropos,  old  Mr,  Armour  prevailed 
with  him  to  mutilate  thatunlucky  paper  yester- 
day. Would  you  believe  if!  though  1  had  not 
%  hope,  nor  even  a  wish,  to  make  her  mine  after 
her  conduct ;  yet.  when  he  [old  me  the  names 
were  all  out  of  Iho  paper,  my  heart  died  within 
me,  anil  he  cut  my  veins  with  the  news.  Per- 
dition «eiie  her  fsisehood  I 


TO    MR.   DAPID   BRICE 

SHOEUAEEB,    OLASOUW. 


JrigUwr.] 


rofaet«riy 


MoMffiil,  nthjuli/,  1786. 
I  i[*VE  been  so  throng  printing  my  Poemai 
that  I  oould  scarcely  lind  as  much  time  as  to 
write  to  you.  Poor  Armour  is  come  back  agalB 
to  Mauchlioe,  sod  I  went  to  call  for  ber,  aod 
her  mother  forbade  me  the  house,  nor  did  she 
herself  express  much  sorrow  for  what  tihc  baa 
done.  I  bare  already  appeared  publicly  in 
church,  and  was  indulged  in  the  liberty  of  stand' 
ing  in  my  own  seat.  I  do  this  to  get  a  certi' 
flcato  as  a  bachelor,  which  Mr.  Auld  has  pro- 
mised mc.  I  am  now  fixed  to  go  for  the  Weal 
Indies  in  October.  Jean  and  her  friends  insisted 
much  that  Bheahouldstand  along  with  me  in  tfas 
kirk,  but  the  miuialer  would  not  allow  it,  which 
bred  a  great  trouble  I  assure  joy,  and  I  an 
blamed  as  the  cnuae  of  it,  though  I  am  sure  I 
am  innocent;  but  I  am  very  much  pleased,  for 
all  that,  not  to  have  had  her  company.  I  havs 
no  news  to  tell  you  that  I  remember.  I  am 
really  happy  to  bear  of  your  welfare,  and  that 
you  are  eo  well  in  Glasgow.  I  must  certainly 
see  you  before  I  leave  the  counlry.  1  sliall  ol 
pect  to  hear  from  you  soon,  and  am,  # 
Dear  II rice. 

Yours.— E-  B. 


TO   MR.   JOHN   EICHMOND. 

>Vhin  Ihii  leiur  wai  wrilMD  Iha  poal  wni  aim  kirf 


bren  unqou 


r/l 


Old  Rami  Forat,  80(A  July,  1786, 
My  DBAR   RlCUMONO, 

Mi  hour  is  now  come — you  and  I  will  nevra 
meet  in  Britain  more.  I  have  orders  within 
three  weeks  at  farthest,  to  repair  aboard  the 
Nancy.  Captain  Smith,  from  Clyde  to  Jamaica, 
and  call  at  .\ntigua.  This,  except  to  our  friend 
Smith,  whom  God  long  preserve,  is  a  secret 
about  Mauch line.     Would  you  believe  it  T    Ar 


OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 
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mour  has  got  a  warrant  to  throw  me  in  jail  till 
I  find  security  for  an  enormous  sum.  This  they 
keep  an  entire  secret,  but  I  got  it  by  a  channel 
they  little  dream  of;  and  I  am  wandering  from 
one  friend's  house  to  another,  and,  like  a  true 
■on  of  the  gospel,  **haTe  nowhere  to  lay  my 
head."  I  know  ^u  will  pour  an  execration  on 
her  head,  but  spare  the  poor,  ill-advised  girl, 
for  my  sake ;  though  may  all  the  furies  that 
rend  the  injured,  enraged  lover's  bosom,  await 
her  mother  until  her  latest  hour !  I  write  in  a 
moment  of  rage,  reflecting  on  my  miserable 
■ituation— exiled,  abandoned,  forlorn.  I  can 
write  no  more — let  me  hear  from  yon  by  the 
return  of  coach.  I  will  write  you  ere  I  go. 
I  am  dear  Sir, 

Yoors,  here  and  hereafter, 

R.  B. 


XXVI. 
TO  MR.   ROBERT  MUIR, 

KILMABNOOK. 

iBarni  never  tried  to  conceal  either  hii  joye  or  hit  eor- 
rows:  he  tent  copiei  of  his  favourite  pieces,  and  intima- 
tionaof  much  that  befel  him  to  hia  chief  friendaa^d  eom- 
radea — thia  brief  note  was  made  to  carry  double.] 

Mougid,  Friday  noon, 
Mt  Fbiend,  mt  Broth  kr, 

Warm  recollection  of  an  absent  friend  presses 
so  hard  upon  my  heart,  that  I  send  him  the 
prefixed  bagatelle  (the  Calf),  pleased  with  the 
thought  that  it  will  greet  the  man  of  my  bosom, 
and  be  a  kind  of  distant  language  of  friend- 
ship. 

You  will  have  heard  that  poor  Armour  has 
repaid  me  double.  A  very  fine  boy  and  a  girl 
have  awakened  a  thought  and  feelings  that  thrill, 
some  with  tender  pressure  and  some  with  fore- 
boding anguish,  through  my  soul. 

The  poem  was  nearly  an  extemporaneous  pro- 
duction, on  a  wager  with  Mr.  Hamilton,  that  I 
wouli  not  produce  a  poem  on  the  subject  in  a 
fpren  time. 

If  you  think  it  worth  while,  read  it  to  Charles 
and  Mr.  W.  Parker,  and  if  they  choose  a  copy 
of  it,  it  is  at  their  service,  as  they  are  men 
whose  friendship  I  shall  be  proud  to  claim,  both 
in  this  world  and  that  which  is  to  come. 

I  believe  all  hopes  of  staying  at  home  will  be 
abortive,  but  more  of  this  when,  in  the  latter 


part  of  next  week,  you  shall  be  troubled  with  a 
▼iait  from, 

My  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  deToitdy 

R.  B. 


xxvn. 

TO  MRS.   DUNLOP, 

or    DUXLOP. 

[Mra.  Dunlop  wna  a  poetess,  and  had  the  blood  of  the 
Wallaces  in  her  veins :  though  she  disliked  the  irregu- 
laritiea  of  the  poet,  ahe  acorned  to  get  into  a  fine  moral 
passion  about  folliea  which  could  not  be  helped,  and  cob 
tinned  her  friendahip  to  the  last  of  hia  life.] 

Ayrtkire,  1786. 
Madam, 

I  AM  truly  sorry  I  was  not  at  home  yesterday, 
when  I  was  so  much  honoured  with  your  order 
for  my  copies,  and  incomparably  more  by  the 
handsome  compliments  you  are  pleased  to  pay 
my  poetic  abilities.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that 
there  is  not  any  class  of  mankind  so  feelingly 
alive  to  the  titillations  of  applause  as  the  sons 
of  Parnassus :  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  how 
the  heart  of  the  poor  bard  dances  with  rapture, 
when  those,  whose  character  in  life  gives  them 
a  right  to  be  polite  judges,  honour  him  with 
their  approbation.  Had  you  been  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  me.  Madam,  you  could  not 
have  touched  my  darling  heart-chord  more 
sweetly  than  by  noticing  my  attempts  to  cele- 
brate your  illustrious  ancestor,  the  Saviour  of 
his  Country. 

"  Great  patriot  hero !  ill-requited  chief  ."*> 

The  first  book  I  met  with  in  my  early  years^ 
which  I  perused  with  pleasure,  was,  **  The  Life 
of  Hannibal;"  the  next  was,  **The  History  of 
Sir  William  Wallace  :*'  for  several  of  my  earlier 
years  I  had  few  other  authors ;  and  many  a 
solitary  hour  have  I  stole  out,  after  the  labori* 
ous  vocations  of  the  day,  to  shed  a  tear  over 
their  glorious,  but  unfortunate  stories.  In  those 
boyish  days  I  remember,  in  particular,  being 
struck  with  that  part  of  Wallace's  story  where 
these  lines  occur — 

**  Syne  to  the  Leglen  wood,  when  it  yn»  late. 
To  make  a  silent  and  a  safe  retreat." 

I  chose  a  fine  summer  Sunday,  the  only  day 
my  line  of  life  allowed,  and  walked  half  a  doiem 

1   TbOBMMI. 
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of  miles  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Leglcn  wood, 
with  as  much  devout  enthusiasm  as  ever  pil- 
grim did  to  Lorotto ;  and,  as  I  explored  every 
den  and  dell  where  I  could  suppose  my  heroic 
countryman  to  have  lodged,  I  recollect  (for  even 
then  1  was  a  rhymer)  that  my  heart  glowed 
with  a  wish  to  be  able  to  make  a  song  on  him 
in  some  measure  equal  to  his  merits. 

B.  B. 


XXVIII. 

TO   ME.   JOH^  KENNEDY. 

[Tt  is  a  curious  chnpt«r  in  the  life  of  Burns  to  count 
the  number  of  letters  which  he  wrote,  the  numlier  of  6ne 
poems  he  composed,  and  the  numl)er  of  places  which  he 
visited  in  the  unhappy  summer  and  autumn  of  1796.J 

Kilmarnock,  August,  1786. 
Mt  dear  Sir, 
Your  truly  facetious  epistle  of  the  3d  inst. 
gave  me  much  entertainment.  I  was  sorry  I 
had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  as  I  passed 
your  way,  but  we  shall  bring  up  all  our  lee  way 
OA  Wednesday,  the  16th  current,  when  I  hope 
to  have  it  in  my  power  to  call  on  you  and  take 
a  kind,  very  probably  a  last  adieu,  before  I  go 
for  Jamaica ;  and  I  expect  orders  to  repair  to 
Greenock  every  day. — I  have  at  last  made  my 
public  appearance,  and  am  solemnly  inaugu- 
rated into  the  numerous  class. — Could  I  have 
got  a  carrier,  you  should  have  had  a  score  of 
vouchers  for  my  authorship ;  but  now  you  have 
them,  let  them  speak  for  themselves. — 

Farewell,  my  dear  friend !  may  guid  luck  hit 

you. 

And  'mang  her  favourites  admit  you! 
If  e'er  Detraction  shore  to  smit  you. 

May  nane  believe  him  I 
And  ony  de'il  that  thinks  to  get  you. 

Good  Lord  deceive  him. 

R.  B. 


XXIX. 
TO   MR.   JAMES   BURNESS, 

M0NTR08B. 

[The  (  Aid  and  genaroas  Jamas  Bumess,  of  Montrose, 
ever  ready  to  rejoice  with  his  cousin's  success  or 
■ympathize  with  his  sorrows,  but  he  did  not  like  the 
ehange  which  cama  over  tlie  old  northern  surname  of 


Burmss.  when  the  ban)  modified  it  into  Bums  t  tha 
now  a  rising  one  in  India,  is  spelt  Bumes.J 

Mossgiel,  Tuesday  noon.  Sept,  26,  178^ 
Mt  dear  Sir, 

I  THIS  moment  receive  yours — recelTe  it  with 
the  honest  hospitable  warmth  of  a  friend's 
welcome.  Whatever  comes  from  you  wakenn  al* 
ways  up  the  better  blood  about  my  heart,  which 
your  kind  little  recollections  of  my  parental 
friends  carries  as  far  as  it  will  go.  'Tia  thera 
that  man  is  blest !  'Tis  there,  my  friend,  man 
feels  a  consciousness  of  something  within  hiia 
above  the  trodden  clod!  The  grateful  reva- 
rence  to  the  hoary  (earthly)  author  of  his  being 
— the  burning  glow  when  he  clasps  the  woman 
of  his  soul  to  his  bosom — the  tender  yeaminga 
of  heart  for  the  little  angels  to  whom  he  has 
given  existence — these  nature  has  poured  in 
milky  streams  about  the  human  heart ;  and  the 
man  who  never  rouses  them  to  action,  by  the 
inspiring  influences  of  their  proper  objects, 
loses  by  far  the  most  pleasurable  part  of  his 
existence. 

My  departure  is  uncertain,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  will  be  till  after  harvest.  I  will  be  on  very 
short  allowance  of  time  indeed,  if  I  do  not  com- 
ply with  your  friendly  invitation.  When  it  will 
be  I  don*t  know,  but  if  I  can  make  my  wish 
good,  I  will  endeavour  to  drop  you  a  line  some 
time   before.      My   best  compliments   to  Mrs. 

;  I  should  [be]  equally  mortified  should  I 

drop  in  when  she  is  abroad,  but  of  that  I  sup- 
pose there  is  little  chance. 

What  I  have  wrote  heaven  knows;!  have  not 
time  to  review  it ;  so  accept  of  it  in  the  beaten 
way  of  friendship.  With  the  ordinary  phrase 
— perhaps  rather  more  than  the  ordinary  sin- 
cerity, 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Ever  yours, 

R.B. 


XXX. 

TO    MISS   ALEXANDER. 

[This  letter,  Robert  Chambers  snys,  concluded  vnth 
requesting  Miss  Alexander  to  nllow  the  poet  to  print  the 
song  which  it  enclosed,  in  a  second  edition  of  his  Ptteraa. 
Her  neglect  in  not  replying  to  this  request  is  a  very  good 
« poetic  reason  for  his  wrath.  Many  of  Bums's  letters 
have  been  printed,  it  is  right  to  say,  fn)m  the  rnngb 
drafts  found  among  the  poet*s  papers  at  his  death,  ^lifl 
ia  one.] 


OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 


M<i,$gid,  l8Ht  yov.  17S6. 

riiiTS  are  inch  0Dtr6  beings,  bo  much  the 
iliil  Jrea  of  wnjworil  fnncj  nnd  cnprioioua  whim, 
that  I  beliere  the  world  geaeriilly  bIIoitb  them  a 
larger  I&titude  in  the  laws  ot  propriet;,  thno  the 
Bolier  Bons  of  judgment  and  prudence.  I  meo- 
tioa  this  B9  an  apologj  for  the  liberCiea  thnt  a 
taameleaa  alranger  buB  taken  iiith;oii  in  (he  en- 
closed poem,  which  he  bega  leave  to  preaentjon 
ritii  Whether  it  has  poetical  merit  any  wn; 
Worth;  of  the  theme,  I  am  not  the  proper  judge; 
but  it  it  the  beet  mj  abilities  cad  prod  ice ;  and 
It  to  s  good  heart  will,  perhaps,  be  a  superior 
grace,  it  Is  equally  sincere  aa  fervent. 

The  stenorj  was  nearly  taken  from  real  life, 
though  1  dare  say,  Madam,  you  do  not  recolleot 
IS  1  believe  you  scarcely  noticed  (he  poe(ic 
ur  as  be  wandered  by  you.  [  had  roved  out 
*s  chance  directed,  in  (he  favourite  haunts  of 
muae  on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr,  to  view  nature 
In  all  the  gayely  of  the  vernal  year.  The  even- 
ing son  was  Samiug  over  the  distant  western 
hills  :  not  a  breath  sUrred  the  crimson  opening 
blossom,  or  the  terdant  spreading  leaf.  It  was 
h  golden  moment  for  a  poetic  heart.  I  listened 
to  the  fenlherfid  wnrbters,  pouring  their  har- 
■liony  on  every  hand,  with  a  congenial  kindred 
regard,  and  frequently  turned  out  of  roy  path, 
Itst  I  should  disturb  their  little  songs,  or 
frighten  them  to  another  station.  Surely,  said 
I  lo  myself,  he  must  be  a  wretch  indeed,  who, 
regardless  of  your  harmonious  endeavour  to 
please  him,  can  eye  your  elusive  flighls  to  dis- 
cover your  secret  recesses,  and  to  rob  yon  of 
all  the  property  nature  gives  you— your  dearest 
Comforts,  your  helpless  nestlings.  Even  the 
hoary  hawthorn  twig  that  shot  across  the  way. 
*hat  heart  at  such  n  time  but  must  hove  been 
interested  in  its  welfare,  and  wished  it  preserved 
n  the  rudely -browsing  cattle,  or  the  wither- 
eastern  blast  r  Such  wna  the  scene,— and 
J  the  hour,  when,  in  a  oorner  of  my  prospect, 
)ied  one  of  the  fairest  pieces  of  nature's 
workmanship  that  ever  crowned  a  poetic  land- 
upe  or  met  a  poet's  eye,  those  visionary  bards 
cepted,  who  hold  commerce  with  nerial  boinga! 
Had  Calumny  and  Villany  taken  my  walk,  they 
had  at  (hut  moment  sworn  eternal  peace  with 
•Uch  an  object. 

What  an  hoar  of  inspiration  for  a  poet!    It 
wouM  have  raised  plain  dull  hlatorio  prosi  Into 


The  enclosed  song  was  the  work  of  my  retuni 
home:  and  perhaps  it  but  poorly  answers  what 
might  liaic  been  eipecled  from  such  a  sceue. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  moat  obedient  and  lery 
bumble  Servant, 

E.  R 


XXXI 

TO   ME3.   STEWART, 


Mada) 


[17P6.] 


Thk  hurry  of  my  preparations  for  going 
abroad  hoa  hindered  me  from  performing  my 
promise  so  soon  as  I  intended.  I  have  hero  sent 
yon  a  parcel  of  songs,  ic,  which  never  made 
their  appearance,  eicept  to  a  friend  or  two  at 
most.  Perhaps  some  of  them  may  be  no  great 
entertainment  to  you,  but  of  that  I  am  far  from 
being  an  adoiuiite  judge.  The  song  Id  the  tun* 
of  ■'  Etirick  KiiTikH-  [The  bonnie  laas  of  Bal- 
lochmyle]  you  will  easily  see  the  impropriety 
of  eiposing  much,  even  in  nianuscripl.  I  think, 
myself,  it  has  some  merit ;  both  aa  a  tolerable 
description  of  one  of  nature's  sweetest  scenes, 
a  July  evening,  and  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
nature's  workmanship,  the  finest  indeed  wa 
know  anything  of,  an  amiable,  beautiful  young 
woman;'  but  1  have  no  common  friend  lu  pro- 
cure me  that  permiasion,  without  which  I  would 
not  dare  to  spread  the  copy. 

I  am  quite  awore.  Madam,  what  task  the  world 
would  assign  me  in  this  letter.  The  obscure 
bard,  when  any  of  Ibe  great  condescend  ti>  take 
eofhim,  should  heap  the  alUr  with  thcin- 
!  of  Battery.  Their  high  ancestry,  their 
great  and  god -like  qualities  and  actions, 
should  be  recounted  with  the  most  exoggernted 
deacrii-tion.  This,  Madam,  is  a  task  for  which 
I  am  altogether  unfit.  Besides  a  certain  diequali- 
'yifg  pride  of  heart.  I  know  nothing  of  yone 
oonneiions  in  life,  and  have  no  aocesa  to  when 


882 


GENERAL  CORRESPONDENCE 


jrour  real  character  is  to  be  found — the  company 
of  your  compeers :  and  more,  I  am  afraid  that 
even  the  most  refined  adulation  is  by  no  means 
thi  road  to  your  good  opinion. 

One  feature  of  your  character  I  shall  ever  with 
grateful  pleasure  remember; — the  reception  I 
got  when  I  had  the  honour  of  waiting  on  you  at 
Stair.  I  am  little  acquainted  with  politeness, 
but  I  know  a  good  deal  of  benevolence  of  tem- 
per and  goodness  of  heart.  Surely  did  those  in 
exalted  stations  know  how  happy  they  could 
make  some  classes  of  their  inferiors  by  conde- 
scension and  affability,  they  would  never  stand 
■0  high,  measuring  out  with  every  look  the  height 
of  their  elevation,  but  condescend  as  sweetly  as 

did  Mrs.  Stewart  of  Stair. 

B.  B. 


xxxn. 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  NINE.     AMEN. 

[The  long  or  ballnd  which  one  or  the  "Deil'syeld 
Nowte"  was  commanded  to  burn,  wni  <*  Holy  Willie*! 
Prayer,**  it  it  believed.  Currie  interprets  the  *•  DeiPi  yeld 
Nowte,"  to  mean  old  bachelors,  which,  if  right,  p<iiut8 
to  some  other  of  his  compositions,  for  purgation  by  fire. 
Gilbert  Burns  says  it  is  a  scofiing  appellutitm  sometimes 
given  to  siierifls'  officers  and  other  executors  of  the  law.] 

We,  Robert  Burns,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from 
Nature,  bearing  date  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
January,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  seven 
kundred  and  fifty-nine,  ^  Poet  Laureat,  and  Bard 
in  Chief,  in  and  over  the  districts  and  countries 
of  Kyle,  Cunningham,  and  Carrick,  of  old  extent. 
To  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  William  Chal- 
mers  and  John  M'Adam,  students  and  practi- 
tioners in  the  ancient  and  mysterious  science  of 
confounding  right  and  wrong. 
Right  Tbustt  : 

Be  it  known  unto  you  that  whereas  in  the 
course  of  our  care  and  watchings  over  the  order 
and  police  of  all  and  sundry  the  manufacturers, 
retainers,  and  venders  of  poesy ;  bards,  poets, 
poetasters,  rhymers,  jinglers,  songsters,  ballad- 
lingers,  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.,  male  and  female  — 
We  have  discovered  a  certain  nefarious,  abo- 
minable, and  wicked  song  or  ballad,  a  copy 
whereof  We  have  here  enclosed ;  Our  Will 
therefore  is,  that  Ye  pitch  upon  and  appoint 
the  most  execrable  individual  of  that  most  exe- 
erable  species,  known  by  the  appellation,  phrase, 
and  nick-name  of  The  DeiPs  Yeld  Nowte :  and 

t  Hu  birth-day. 


after  having  caused  him  to  kindle  a  fire  at  the 
Cross  of  Ayr,  ye  shall,  at  noontide  of  the  day, 
put  into  the  said  wretch's  merciless  hands  th« 
said  copy  of  the  said  nefarious  and  wicked 
song,  to  be  consumed  by  fire  in  the  presence  of 
all  beholders,  in  abhorrence  of,  and  terroreni 
to,  all  such  compositions  and  composers.  And 
this  in  nowise  leave  ye  undone,  but  have  it  exe- 
cuted in  every  point  as  this  our  mandate  bears, 
before  the  twenty-fourth  current,  when  in  per- 
son We  hope  to  applaud  your  faithfulness  and 
zeal. 

Given  at  Mauchline  this  twentieth  day  of  No- 
vember, Anno  Domini  one  thousand  se^  m  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six. 

God  save  the  Bard  I 


xxxm. 

TO  MR.    ROBERT   MUlll. 

[The  expedition  to  Edinburgh,  to  which  this  short 
letter  alludes,  wan  undertaken,  it  is  neeilless  to  say,  ii 
consequence  of  a  warm  and  generous  commendation  of 
the  genius  of  Burns  written  by  Dr.  Blacklock,  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Lawrie,aud  communicated  by  Gavin  Hamilton 
to  the  poet,  when  he  was  on  the  wing  for  the  Weal 
Indies.] 

Mossgid,  l^th  Nov.,  1786. 
Mt  dear  Sir, 

Enclosed  you  have  *'  Tam  Samson,''  as  I  in- 
tend to  print  him.  I  am  thinking  for  my  Edin- 
burgh expedition  on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  come 
se'ennight,  for  pos.     I  will  see  you  on  Tuesday 

first. 

I  am  ever. 

Your  much  indebted, 

R.  B. 


XXXIV. 

TO  DR.    MACKENZIE, 

MAUCHLINE  ; 
XKCL08IX0  TRZ  VERSES  OX  DIXIXO  WITH  LORD  DAXR. 

[To  the  kind  and  venerable  Dr.  Mackenzie,  the  poe 
wns  indebted  for  some  vnluable  friendships,  and  his  bio- 
graphers for  some  valuable  mformation   respecting  the 
early  days  of  Burns.] 

Wednesday  Morning, 
Dear  Sir, 

I  NEVER  spent  an  afternoon  among  great  foTki 
with  half  that  pleasure  as  when,  in  company 
with  you,  I  had  the  honour  of  paying  my  de- 
voirs to  that  plain,  honest,  worthy  man,   tht 


OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 


prafeuor.  [Dugald  Steirart.]  I  winiM  be  de- 
ligbted  lo  see  him  perform  acts  of  kinilDesB  nnd 
CrieD'liliip,  though  I  wers  not  the  object ;  he 
iota  it  with  luch  &  grnco.  I  think  bin  cliarnc- 
,  diiidcd  into  lea  parts,  slnndB  IhuB — four 
parts  Socrates — four  parta  Nathnniel — and  two 
pftrti<  Sliukapeare'i  Brutiu. 

'be  fciregoiug  verges  were  really  eitempore, 
a  little  corrected  since.  Tiiej  mnj  enter. 
taia  fou  u  lilUe  with  the  help  of  tbat  piu-tiulity 
with  which  ;oa  arc  so  ^ood  na  to  favour  the 
parformaooei  of, 

DeiLT  Sir, 
Your  very  humble  servant, 

It.  B. 


TO   GAVIN   HAMILTON,   ] 


AiiU'irMonrlat:  Iba  lawllnn]  w 

lug  llie  naniiii  of  Roban :  ba  bac 
lalil*,  mill  ibe  pvat  repaid  ihii  not 


a  bj  v«»  ni 


Edinburgh,  flrr.  lih,  1780. 
HoKonBiD  Si  a, 
!  HAri  paid  erery  allentioD  to  jdot  com- 
mands.  but  can  onlj  BB7  what  perhaps  yon  will 
e  hciknl  before  this  reach  jou,  that  Muir- 
kirkUnds  were  bought  b;  a  John  aordon,  W. 
but  for  whom  I  know  not;  Mnuchlaads, 
Bangb.  Mila,  &o.,  b;  a  Frederick  Fotheriog- 
liam,  supposed  to  be  for  Ballochmjle  I^ird,  and 
^damhill  and  Shawood  were  bought  for  Oswald's 
folks, — This  is  so  imperfect  an  account,  and 
will  he  HO  late  ere  it  reach  you,  thai  were  it  not 
0  di9i;harge  my  conecieDce  I  would  ool  trouble 
JOQ  with  it ;  but  after  all  my  diligeuce  I  caold 
make  it  nu  soaner  nor  better. 

or  my  own  affairs,  I  am  in  a  fair  way  of  be- 
ing a?  eminent  as  Thomas  it  Kempis  or  John 
irnn ;  end  you  may  expect  hem^cfortb  to  see 
birth-day  inserted  among  the  wonderful 
Its,  in  the  Poor  Robin'«  and  Aberdeen  Alma- 
nacks, along  with  the  Black  Monday,  and  the 
battle  of  Bothwell  bridge. —My  Lord  Olencalm 
and  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  Mr.  II.  Erskine,  have 
taken  me  nuder  their  wing:  and  by  all  proba- 
bility t  Ahull  foan  be  the  tenth  worthy,  and 
the  eighth  wise  man  io  the  world.  Through  my 
lord's  influence  it  is  inaerted'in  the  records 
of  the  Caledonian  Hunt,  that  they  aaiversaUy, 


one  and  alt,  subsoribs  for  the  second  edition.—" 
My  subacriptian  bills  come  out  to-morrow,  ■ 
yon  ahnll  have  some  of  them  neit  poet. — I  hara 
met,  in  Mr.  Dslrjmple,  of  OrangeScld,  what 
Solomon  emphatically  calla  '■  a  friend  thai  atick- 
elh  closer  than  a  brother." — The  warmth  with 
which  he  interests  himself  in  my  affstrs  is 
the  same  enthusiastic  kind  which  you,  Mr  Aik 
nnd  tlie  few  patrons  that  took  notice  of  my 
earlier  poetic  days,  showed  for  the  poor  unluukf 
devil  of  a  poet. 

I  always  remember  Mra.  Hamilton  and  Uiu 
Kennedy  in  my  poetic  prayers,  bat  jou  both  in 
prose  and  verse- 
May  cauld  ne'er  catch  yon  but  a  hap. 
Nor  hunger  but  in  plenty's  lap  I 


XXXVI. 
TO  JOHN   EALLANTTNE,   ESQ., 


lival 

nEd 

nburnh 

and  It  i 

ramirka 

lelly 

•  hill 

tioducti 

iDlnlfae 

Ualn 

<n|la 

logafiald 

t\n 

d««b)-M 

Dnilal 

Edmbarsh,  nth  Da.  1788. 

I  woHfct)  not  write  yon  till  I  could  have  it  in  my 
power  lo  give  you  some  account  of  myself  and  my 
matters,  which,  by  rto  by,  is  often  no  easy  task. 
~~I  arrived  here  on  Tuesday  was  se'ennighi,  and 
have  suffered  ever  since  I  came  to  town  with  k 
miserable  headache  and  stomach  complulnl, 
but  am  now  a  good  deal  better. — I  have  foand  * 
worthy  warm  friend  in  Mr.  Ilalrymple.  ofOrange- 
fletd,  wbo  introduced  me  to  Lord  Glcncaint, 
a  man  whose  worth  and  brotherly  kindness  to 
me,  I  shail  remember  when  time  shnt!  be  no 
more. — By  his  interest  it  la  passed  in  the  •'  Cala- 
donian  Hunt,"  and  entered  in  their  books,  that 
they  are  lo  take  each  a  copy  of  the  seconJ  edi- 
tion, for  which  Uiey  are  to  pay  one  guinea.- 
I  have  been  introduced  to  a  good  many  of  tha 
noifeur,  bntmy  avowed  patrons  and  patronesse* 
are  the  Duchess  of  Oordon — the  Countcsi  of 
Qlencaim,  with  my  Lord,  and  Lady  Betty  ' — 
the  Dean  of  Facnlty— Sir  John  Whitefoord— I 


have  likewise  warm  friends  among  the  literati ; 
Professors  Stewart,  Blair,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie — 
the  Man  of  Feeling. — An  unknown  hand  left  ten 
guineas  for  the  Ayrshire  bard  with  Mr.  Sibbald, 
whicli  I  got. — I  since  have  discovered  my  gene- 
rous unknown  friend  to  be  Patrick  Miller,  Esq., 
brother  to  the  Justice  Clerk ;  and  drank  a  glass 
of  claret  with  him,  by  invitation,  at  his  own 
house,  yesternight.  I  am  nearly  agreed  with 
Creech  to  print  my  book,  and  I  suppose  I  will 
begin  on  Monday.  I  will  send  a  subscription 
bill  or  two,  next  post ;  when  I  intend  writing 
my  first  kind  patron,  Mr.  Aiken.  I  saw  his  son 
to-day,  and  he  is  very  well. 

Dugald  Stewart,  and  some  of  my  learned 
friends,  put  me  in  the  periodical  paper,  called 
The  Lounger,*  a  copy  of  which  I  here  enclose 
you. — I  was.  Sir,  when  I  was  first  honoured 
with  your  notice,  too  obscure ;  now  I  tremble 
lest  I  should  be  ruined  by  being  dragged  too 
suddenly  into  the  glare  of  polite  and  learned 
observation. 

I  shall  certainly,  my  ever  honoured  patron, 
write  you  an  account  of  my  every  step ;  and 
better  health  and  more  spirits  may  enable  me 
to  make  it  something  better  than  this  stupid 
matter-of-fact  epistle. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Good  Sir, 
Tour  ever  grateful  humble  servant, 

R.  B. 

If  any  of  my  friends  write  me,  my  direction 
is,  care  of  Mr.  Creech,  bookseller. 


XXXVII. 

TO   MR.    ROBERT   MUIR. 

[**Muir,  thy  weaknesROs,"  gays  Burns,  writing  of  thit 
gentlern-in  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  *'  thy  weaknossei  were  the 
oberralions  of  human  nature;  but  thy  heart  glowed  with 
everything  generous,  mnnly,  and  noble:  and  if  ever 
ema~i:inn  from  the  All-good  Being  ojiimatod  a  human 
(ornij   ".  was  thine. 

Edinburgh,  Dec.  20M,  1786. 

My  dear  Friend, 

I  HAVE  just  time  for  the  carrier,  to  tell  you 

that  I  received  your  letter  ;  of  which  I  shall 

say  no  more  but  what  a  lass  of  my  acquaintance 

said  of  her  bastard  wean  ;  she  said  she  **  did 


na  ken  wha  was  the  father  exactly,  but  she 
suspected  it  was  some  o'  the  bonny  blackguard 
smugglers,  for  it  was  like  them.''  So  I  only 
say  your  obliging  epistle  was  like  you.  I  eih 
close  you  a  parcel  of  subscription  bills.  Tout 
affair  of  sixty  copies  is  also  like  you ;  bat  it 
would  not  be  like  me  to  comply. 

Your  friend's  notion  of  my  life  has  pat  a 
crotchet  in  my  head  of  sketching  it  in  somt 
future  epistle  to  you.  My  compliments  to 
Charles  and  Mr.  Parker.  B.  B. 


X  Th  1  pnper  here  alluded  to,  was  written  by  Mr.  Mac- 
kena'),  the  celebrated  author  of  ♦♦  The  Mau  of  Feeling." 


XXXVIII. 
TO   MR.   WILLIAM  CHALMERS, 

WRITKR,    AYR. 

[William  Chalmers  drew  out  the  asaignment  of  tb« 
copyright  of  Burns's  Poems,  in  favour  uf  his  brother 
Gilbert,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  his  natural  child, 
when  engaged  to  go  to  the  West  Indies,  in  the  aatumB 
of  1786.] 

Edinburgh,  Dec.  27,  1786. 
Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  CONFESS  I  have  sinned  the  sin  for  which 
there  is  hardly  any  forgiveness — ingratitude  to 
friendship — in  not  writing  you  sooner  ;  hut  of 
all  men  living,  I  had  intended  to  have  sent  you 
an  entertaining  letter;  and  hy  all  the  ^nodding, 
stupid  powers,  that  in  nodding,  conceited  ma- 
jesty, preside  over  the  dull  routine  of  business 
— a  heavily  solemn  oath  this ! — I  am,  and  have 
been,  ever  since  I  came  to  Edinburgh,  as  unfit 
to  write  a  letter  of  humour,  as  to  write  -a  com- 
mentary on  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Di- 
vine, who  was  banished  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos, 
by  the  cruel  and  bloody  Domitian,  son  to  Ves- 
pasian and  brother  to  Titus,  both  emperors  of 
Rome,  and  who  was  himself  an  emperor,  and 
raised  the  second  or  third  persecution,  I  fcrgct 
which,  against  the  Christians,  and  after  throw- 
ing the  said  .\postle  John,  brother  to  the  Apostle 
James,  commonly  called  James  the  Greater,  to 
distinguish  him  from  another  James,  who  was, 
on  some  account  or  other,  known  by  the  name 
of  James  the  Less — after  throwing  him  into  a 
cauldron  of  boiling  oil,  from  which  he  was  mi- 
raculously preserved,  he  banishe<i  the  poor  son 
of  Zebedee  to  a  desert  island  in  the  Archipelago, 
where  he  was  gifted  with  the  second  sight,  and 
saw  as  many  wild  beasts  as  I  have  seen  since  I 
came  to  Edinburgh  ;  which,  a  circumstance  not 
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werj  uncommon  in  story-telling,  brings  me  back 
to  where  I  set  out. 

To  make  you  some  amends  for  what,  before 
you  reach  this  paragraph,  you  will  hare  suffered, 
I  enclose  you  two  poems  I  have  carded  and  spun 
since  I  past  Glenbuck. 

One  blank  in  the  address  to  Edinburgh  — 
••  Fair  B ,"  is  heavenly  Miss  Burnet,  daugh- 
ter to  Lord  Monboddo,  at  whose  house  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  be  more  than  once.  There 
has  not  been  anything  nearly  like  her  in  all  the 
combinations  of  beauty,  grace,  and  goodness 
the  great  Creator  has  formed  since  Milton's  Eve 
<$n  the  first  day  of  her  existence. 

My  direction  is — care  of  Andrew  Bruce,  mer- 
ehant,  Bridge-street  R.  B. 


ZXXIX. 

TO   THE  EARL  OF  EGLINTOUN. 

[Archibnld  MnntgnnMiy,  eleventh  Earl  of  Eglinton, 
and  Colonel  Hugh  Montgomery,  of  Coilsfield,  who  suc- 
ceeded hit  brother  in  his  titles  and  estates,  w^re  patrons, 
and  kind  ones,  of  Bums.] 

Edinburgh,  January  1787. 
Mr  Lord, 

As  I  have  but  slender  pretensions  to  philoso- 
phy, I  cannot  rise  to  the  exalted  ideas  of  a  citi- 
zen of  the  world,  but  have  all  those  national 
preju<lices,  which  I  believe  glow  peculiarly 
strong  in  the  breast  of  a  Scotchman.  There  is 
scarcely  anything  to  which  I  am  so  feelingly 
alive  as  the  honour  and  welfare  of  my  country  : 
and,  as  a  poet,  I  have  no  higher  enjoyment  than 
singing  her  sons  and  daughters.  Fate  had  cast 
my  station  iif  the  veriest  shades  of  life ;  but 
never  did  a  heart  pant  more  ardently  than 
mine  to  be  distinguished ;  though,  till  very 
lately,  I  looked  in  vain  on  every  side  for  a  ray 
of  light.  It  js  easy  then  to  guess  how  much  I 
was  gratified  with  the  countenance  and  appro- 
bation of  one  of  my  country's  most  illustrious 
sons,  when  Mr.  Wauchope  called  on  me  yester- 
day on  the  part  of  your  lordship.  Your  muni- 
ficence, my  lord,  certainly  deserves  my  very 
grateful  acknowledgments;  but  your  patro- 
nage is  a  bounty  peculiarly  suited  to  my  feel- 
ings. I  am  not  master  enough  of  the  etiquette 
of  life  to  know,  whether  there  be  not  some  im- 
propriety  in  troubling  your  lordship  with  my 
thanks,  Vut  my  heart  whispered  me  to  do  it. 


-I  ^ 


From  the  emotions  of  my  inmost  soul  I  do  it 
Selfish  ingratitude  I  hope  I  am  incapable  of, 
and  mercenary  servility,  I  trust,  I  shall  evel 
have  BO  much  honest  pride  as  to  detest 

R.  B. 


XL. 

TO   MR.   GAVIN  HAMILTON. 

[This  letter  was  first  pnblished  by  Robert  Chamber*, 
who  considered  it  as  closing  the  inquiry,  **  was  Burns 
a  married  man  ?'*  No  doubt  Burns  thought  himself  ua 
married,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Auld  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
since  he  offered  him  a  certificate  that  he  was  single :  but 
no  opinion  of  priest  or  lawyer,  including  the  disclama- 
tion of  Jean  Armour,  and  the  belief  of  Burns,  could  have, 
in  my  opinion,  bprred  the  claim  of  the  children  to  full 
legitimacy,  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland.] 

Edinburgh,  Jan.  7,  1787. 
To  tell  the  truth  among  friends,  I  feel  a  mi 
serable  blank  in  my  heart,  with  the  want  of  her, 
and  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  meet  with  so  de- 
licious an  armful  again.     She  has  her  faults ; 
%nd  so  have  you  and  I ;  and  so  has  everybody : 

Their  tricks  and  craft  hae  put  me  daft ; 

They've  ^'en  me  in  and  a'  that ; 
But  clear  your  decks,  and  here's  the  sex, 
I  like  the  jads  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that  and  a'  that, 
And  twice  as  muckle's  a'  that. 


I  have  met  with  a  very  pretty  girl,  a  Lothian 
farmer's  daughter,  whom  I  have  almost  per- 
suaded to  accompany  me  to  the  west  country, 
should  I  ever  return  to  settle  there.  By  the 
bye,  a  Lothian  farmer  is  about  an  Ayrshire 
squire  of  the  lower  kind ;  and  I  had  a  most  de- 
licious ride  from  Leith  to  her  house  yesternight, 
in  a  hackney-coach  with  her  brother  and  two 
sisters,  and  brotlier's  wife.  We  had  dined  alto- 
gether at  a  common  friend's  house  in  Leith,  and 
danced,  drank,  and  sang  till  late  enough.  The 
night  was  dark,  the  claret  had  been  good,  and 
I  thirsty.  *****  R.  B. 


XLI. 

TO  JOHN   BALLANTfNE,   ESQ. 

[This  letter  contains  the  first  intimation  that  the  poet 
desired  to  resume  the  Uboara  of  the  farmer.    Tbe  oU 
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Mw  of  «  Willie  Gaw'a  Skate,"  ho  picked  up  from  hU 
mother,  who  had  a  vast  collection  of  such  eayingi.] 

Edinburgh,  Jan,  14,  1787. 
Mt  honoured  Friend, 

It  gives  me  a  secret  comfort  to  obscnre  in 
myself  thut  I  am  not  yet  so  far  gone  as  Willie 
Gaw's  Skate,  **pa8t  redemption;"  for  I  have 
Btill  this  favourable  symptom  of  grace,  that 
when  my  conscience,  as  in  the  case  of  this 
letter,  tells  me  I  am  leaving  something  undone 
that  1  ought  to  do,  it  teases  me  eternally  till  I 
do  it. 

I  am  still  "  dark  as  was  Chaos"'  in  respect  to 
futurity.  My  generous  friend,  Mr.  Patrick 
Miller,  has  been  talking  with  me  about  a  lease 
of  some  farm  or  other  in  an  estate  called  Dal- 
swinton,  which  he  has  lately  bought,  near  Dum- 
fries. Some  life-rented  embittering  recollec- 
tions whisper  me  that  I  will  be  happier  anywhere 
than  in  my  old  neighbourhood,  but  Mr.  Miller 
is  no  judge  of  land;  and  though  I  dare  say  he 
means  to  favour  me,  yet  he  may  give  me,  in  his 
opinion,  an  advantageous  bargain  that  may  ruin 
me.  I  am  to  take  a  tour  by  Dumfries  as  I- 
return,  and  have  promised  to  meet  Mr.  Miller 
on  his  lands  some  time  in  May. 

I  went  to  a  mason-lodge  yesternight,  where 
the  most  Worshipful  Grand  Master  Charters, 
and  nil  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  visited. 
The  meeting  was  numerous  and  elegant;  all  the 
diflfcrent  lodges  about  town  were  present,  in  all 
their  pomp.  The  Grand  Master,  who  presided 
with  groat  solemnity  and  honour  to  himself  as 
a  gentleman  nnd  mason,  among  other  general 
toasts,  gave  '*  Caledonia,  and  Caledonia's  Bard, 
Brother  Burns,"  which  rung  through  the  whole 
assembly  with  multiplied  honours  and  repeated 
acclamations.  As  I  had  no  idea  such  a  thing 
would  happen,  I  was  downright  thunderstruck, 
and,  trembling  in  every  nerve,  made  the  best 
return  in  my  power.  Just  as  I  had  finished, 
some  of  the  grand  officers  said,  so  loud  that  I 
oould  hear,  with  a  most  comforting  accent, 
"Very  well  indeed!"  which  set  me  something 
to  rights  again. 

I  have  to-day  corrected  my  152d  page.  My 
best  good  wishes  to  Mr.  Aiken. 

I  am  ever, 
•  Dear  Sir, 

Tour  much  indebted  humble  servant, 

R.  B. 

1  See  Blair's  Grave.    Thii  was  a  favourite  qaotation 
with  Burnt. 


XLH. 

TO  JOHN  BALLANTYNE. 

[I  have  not  hesitated  to  insert  all  letters  trhieh  diow 
what  Bums  vras  musing  on  as  a  poet,  or  planniiig  mm  a 
man.] 

January  — ,  1787. 
While  here  I  sit,  sad  and  solitary  by  the  sidt 
of  a  fire  in  a  little  country  inn,  and  drying  my 
wet  clothes,  in  pops  a  poor  fellow  of  sodger,  and 
tolls  me  he  is  going  to  Ayr.  By  heavens !  say  I 
to  myself,  with  a  tide  of  good  spirits  which  th« 
magic  of  that  sound,  Auld  Toon  o'  Ayr,  conjured 
up,  I  will  sent  my  last  song  to  Mr.  BallantynA. 
Here  it  is — 

Te  flowery  banks  o'  bonnie  Doon, 
How  can  ye  blume  sae  fair ; 

How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds. 
And  I  sae  fu*  o'  care !' 


XLin. 

TO  MRS.   DUNLOP. 

[The   friendship  of  Mrs.  Dunlop   purified,  while  It 
strengthened  the  national  prejudices  of  Bumji.] 

Edinburgh,  \bth  January,  1787. 
Madam, 
Yours  of  the  9th  current,  which  I  am  this 
moment  honoured  with,  is  a  deep  reproach  to 
me  for  ungrateful  neglect.  I  will  tell  you  the 
real  truth,  for  I  am  miserably  awkward  at  a  fib 
— I  wished  to  have  written  to  Dr.  Moore  before 
I  wrote  to  you ;  but  though  every  day  since  I 
received  yours  of  December  80th,  the  idea,  the 
wish  to  write  to  him  has  constantiiiy  pressed  on 
my  thoughts,  yet  I  could  not  %r  my  soul  set 
about  it.  I  know  his  fame  and  character,  and 
I  am  one  of  '*  the  sons  of  little  men."  To  write 
him  a  mere  matter-of-fact  affair,  like  a  mer- 
chant's  order,  would  be  disgracing  the  little 
character  I  have;  and  to  write  the  author  of 
**  The  View  of  Society  and  Manners"  a  letter 
of  sentiment — I  declare  every  artery  runs  cold 
at  the  thought.  I  shall  try,  however,  to  write 
to  him  to-morrow  or  next  day.  His  kind  inter- 
position in  my  behalf  1  have  already  experienced, 
as  a  gentleman  waited  on  me  the  other  day,  on 
the  part  of  Lord  Eglintoun,  with  ten  guineas,  by 
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way  of  subscription  for  two  copies  of  my  next 
edition. 

The  word  you  object  to  in  the  mention  I  have 
made  of  my  glorious  countryman  and  your  im- 
mortal ancestor,  is  indeed  borrowed  from  Thom- 
son ;  but  it  does  not  strike  me  as  an  improper 
epithet.  I  distrusted  my  own  judgment  on  your 
finding  fault  with  it,  and  applied  for  the  opinion 
of  some  of  the  literati  here,  who  honour  me 
with  their  critical  strictures,  and  they  all  allow 
it  to  be  proper.  The  song  you  ask  I  cannot  re- 
collect, and  I  have  not  a  copy  of  it.  I  have  not 
composed  anything  on  the  great  Wallace,  except 
what  you  have  seen  in  print ;  and  the  enclosed, 
which  I  will  print  in  this  edition.  You  will  see 
I  have  mentioned  some  others  of  the  name. 
When  I  composed  my  **  Vision"  long  ago,  I  had 
attempted  a  description  of  Koyle,  of  which  the 
0kdditional  stanzas  are  a  part,  as  it  originally 
stood.  My  heart  glows  with  a  wish  to  be  able 
to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  the  *'  Saviour  of 
his  Country,"  which  sooner  or  later  I  shall  at 
least  attempt 

•  You  are  afraid  I  shall  grow  intoxicated  with 
my  prosperity  as  a  poet ;  alas !  Madam,  I  know 
myself  and  the  world  too  well.  I  do  not  mean 
any  airs  of  affected  modesty ;  I  am  willing  to 
believe  that  my  abilities  deserve  some  notice ; 
but  in  a  most  enlightened,  informed  age  and 
nation,  when  poetry  is  and  has  been  the  study 
of  men  oT  the  first  natural  genius,  aided  with  all 
the  powers  of  polite  learning,  polite  books,  and 
.polite  company — to  be  dragged  forth  to  the  full 
glare  of  learned  and  polite  observation,  with  all 
my  imperfections  of  awkward  rusticity  and 
crude  unpolished  ideas  on  my  head — I  assure 
you,  Madam,  I  do  not  dissemble  when  I  tell 
you  I  tremble  for  the  consequences.  The 
novelty  of  a  poet  in  my  obscure  situation,  with- 
out any  of  those  advantages  which  are  reckoned 
necessary  for  that  character,  at  least  at  this 
time  of  da}',  has  raised  a  partial  tide  of  public 
notice  which  has  borne  me  to  a  height,  where  I 
am  absolutely,  feelingly  certain,  my  abilities 
are  inadeijuate  to  support  me  ;  and  too  surely 
do  I  see  that  time  when  the  same  tide  will 
leave  me,  and  recede,  perhaps,  as  far  below  the 
mark  of  truth.  I  do  not  say  this  in  the  ridi- 
culous affectation  of  self-abasement  and  mo- 
desty. I  have  studied  myself,  and  know  what 
ipround  I  occupy ;  and,  however  a  friend  or  the 
world  may  differ  from  me  in  that  particular,  I 
•land  for  my  own  opinion,  in  silent  resolve,  with 
SB 


all  the  tenaciousness  of  property.  I  mention 
this  to  you  once  for  all  to  disburthen  my  mind, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  or  say  more  about 
it.— But, 

**  When  proud  fortane's  ebbing  tide  recedes,'* 

you  will  bear  me  witness,  that  when  my  bubble 
of  fame  was  at  the  highest,  I  stood  unintoxi- 
cated  with  the  inebriating  cup  in  my  hand, 
looking  forward  with  rueful  resolve  to  tho 
hastening  time,  when  the  blow  of  Calumny 
should  dash  it  to  the  ground  with  all  the  eager- 
ness of  vengeful  triumph. 

Your  patronizing  me  and  interesting  yourself 
in  my  fame  and  character  as  a  poet,  I  rejoice 
in ;  it  exalts  me  in  my  own  idea  ;  and  whether 
you  can  or  cannot  aid  me  in  my  subscription  is 
a  trifle.  Has  a  paltry  subscription-bill  any 
charms  to  the  heart  of  a  bard,  compared  with 
the  patronage  of  the  descendant  of  the  immortal 
Wallace?  B.  B. 


XUV. 
TO   DR.    MOORE. 

[Dr.  Moore,  tne  Dxoaiplished  author  of  Zelncn  and 
father  of  Sir  John  Moore,  interested  hiniMlf  in  the  fame 
and  fortune  of  Burns,  as  soon  as  the  publication  of  his 
Poems  made  his  name  known  to  the  world.] 


Sir, 


Edinburgh^  Jan,  1787. 


Mrs.  Dunlop  has  been  so  kind  as  to  send  me 
extrifcts  of  letters  she  has  had  from  you,  where 
you  do  the  rustic  bard  the  honour  of  noticing 
him  and  his  works.  Those  who  have  felt  the 
anxieties  and  solicitudes  of  authorship,  can  only 
know  what  pleasure  it  gives  to  be  noticed  in 
such  a  manner,  by  judges  of  the  first  character. 
Your  criticisms.  Sir,  I  receive  with  reverence : 
only  I  am  sorry  they  mostly  came  too  late :  a 
peccant  passage  or  two  that  I  would  certainly 
have  altered,  were  gone  to  the  press. 

The  hope  to  be  admired  for  ages,  is,  in  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  those  even  who  are  authors 
of  repute,  an  unsubstantial  dream.  For  my 
part,  my  first  ambition  was,  and  still  my  strong- 
est wish  is,  to  please  my  compeers,  the  rustic 
inmates  of  the  hamlet,  while  ever-changing  Ian- 
guage  and  manners  shall  allow  me  to  be  relished 
and  understood.  I  am  very  willing  to  admit 
that  I  have  some  poetical  abilities ;  and  as  few, 
if  any,  writers,  either  moral  or  poetical,  are  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  clasiM  of  mankind     i 
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amocg  whom  I  hare  chiefly  mingled,  I  may  hayo 
Been  men  and  manners  in  a  different  phasis  from 
what  is  common,  which  may  assist  originality 
of  thought.  Still  I  know  very  well  the  noyelty 
of  my  character  has  by  far  the  greatest  share 
in  the  learned  and  polite  notice  I  hare  lately 
had;  and  in  a  language  where  Pope  and 
Churchill  have  raised  the  laugh,  and  Shenstone 
and  Gray  drawn  the  tear ;  where  Thomson  and 
Beattie  have  painted  the  landscape,  and  Ljrttel- 
ton  and  Collins  described  the  heart,  I  am  not 
?ain  enough  to  hope  for  distinguished  poetic 
fame*  R.  B. 


XLV. 
TO  THE   REV.   G.  LAURIE, 

NEWMILLSy  NXAR  KILMABNOCK. 

[It  has  oeen  laid  In  the  Life  of  Burns,  that  for  acme  time 
after  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  he  did  not  visit  Dr.  Black- 
.ock,  whose  high  opinion  of  his  genius  induced  him  to 
try  his  fortune  in  that  city :  it  will  be  seen  by  this  letter 
that  he  had  neglected  also,  for  a  time,  at  least,  to  write 
to  Dr.  I<aarie,  who  Introduced  him  to  the  Doctor.] 

Edinburgh,  Feb.  6th,  1787. 
Kkykrend  akd  dear  Sir, 

'When  I  look  at  the  date  of  your  kind  letter, 
my  heart  reproaches  me  severely  with  ingrati- 
tude in  neglecting  so  long  to  answer  it.  I  will 
not  trouble  you  with  any  account,  by  way  of 
apology,  of  my  hurried  life  and  distracted  at- 
tention :  do  me  the  justice  to  belioye  that  my 
delay  by  no  means  proceeded  from  want  of  re- 
spect. 1  feel,  and  ever  shall  feel  for  you  the 
mingled  sentiments  of  esteem  for  a  friend  and 
reverence  for  a  father. 

I  tliunk  you,  Sir,  with  all  my  soul  for  your 
ft'iendly  hints,  though  I  do  not  need  them  so 
much  a?  my  friends  are  apt  to  imagine.  You 
are  dnzzled  with  newspaper  accounts  and  distant 
reports ;  hut,  in  reality,  I  have  no  great  tempta- 
tion to  be  intoxicated  with  the  cup  of  prosperity. 
Novelty  may  attract  the  attention  of  mankind 
awhile  ;  to  it  I  owe  my  present  ^clat;  but  I  see 
the  time  not  far  distant  when  the  popular  tide 
which  has  borne  me  to  a  height  of  which  I  am, 
-perhaps,  unworthy,  shall  recede  with  silent  ce- 
lerity, and  leave  me  a  barren  waste  of  sand,  to 
descend  at  my  leisure  to  my  former  station.  I 
do  not  say  this  in  the  affectation  of  modesty ; 
I  see  the  consequence  is  unavoidable,  and  am 
prepared  for  it.     I  had  been  at  a  good  deal 


cf  pains  to  form  a  just,  impartial  estimate  of 
my  intellectual  powers  before  I  came  here ;  I 
have  not  added,  since  I  came  to  Edinburgh, 
anything  to  the  account ;  and  I  trust  I  shall 
take  every  atom  of  it  back  to  my  shades,  tbe 
coverts  of  my  unnoticed,  early  years. 

In  Dr.  Blacklock,  whom  I  see  very  often,  I 
have  found  what  I  would  have  expected  in  ov 
friend,  a  clear  head  and  an  excellent  heart. 

By  far  the  most  agreeable  hours  I  spend  im 
Edinburgh  must  be  placed  to  the  accoont  of 
Miss  Laurie  and  her  piano-forte.  I  cannot  help 
repeating  to  you  and  Mrs.  Laurie  a  compliment 
that  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  celebrated  **  Man  of 
Feeling,''  paid  to  Bliss  Laurie,  the  other  night 
at  the  concert.  I  had  come  in  at  the  interlode, 
and  sat  down  by  him  till  I  saw  Miss  Laurie  in 
a  seat  not  very  distant,  and  went  up  to  pay 
respects  to  her.  On  my  return  to  Mr.  Mack 
xie  he  asked  me  who  she  was ;  I  told  him  'twas 
the  daughter  of  a  reverend  friend  of  mine  in  the 
west  country.  He  returned,  there  was  some- 
thing very  striking,  to  his  idea,  in  her  appear- 
ance. On  my  desiring  to  know  what  it  was,  Ifh 
was  pleased  to  say,  *<  She  has  a  great  deal  of  the 
elegance  of  a  well-bred  lady  about  her,  with  all 
the  sweet  simplicity  of  a  country  girl." 

My  compliments  to  all  the  happy  inmates  of 
St.  Margaret's.  R.  B. 


;ei^ 


XL  VI. 

TO    DR.    MOORE. 


[In  the  answer  to  this  letter,  Dr.  Moore  saya  tnat  the 
poet  was  a  great  favourite  in  his  family,  and  that  hit 
youngest  son,  at  Winchester  school,  had  translated  part 
of  '*  Halloween"  into  Latin  verse,  for  the  benefit  of 
h.B  comraoes.J 


Sib, 


Edmhurgh,  15M  February,  1787. 


Pahdon  my  seeming  neglect  in  delaying  so 
long  to  acknowledge  the  honour  you  have  done 
me,  in  your  kind  notice  of  me,  January  23d. 
Not  many  months  ago  I  knew  no  other  employ- 
ment than  following  the  plough,  nor  could  boast 
anything  higher  than  a  distant  acquaintance 
with  a  country  clergyman.  Mere  greatness 
never  embarrasses  me ;  I  have  nothing  to  ask 
from  the  great,  and  I  do  not  fear  their  judg- 
ment :  but  genius,  polished  by  learning,  and  at 
its  proper  point  of  elevation  in  the  eye  of  the 
world,  this  of  late  I  frequently  meet  with,  and 
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Iremble  at  its  approach.  I  8Com  the  affectation 
of  seeming  modesty  to  cover  self-conceit  That 
I  have  some  merit  I  do  not  deny ;  but  I  see 
with  frequent  wringings  of  heart,  that  the  no- 
velty of  my  character,  and  the  honest  national 
prejndice  of  my  countrymen,  have  borne  me  to 
a  height  altogether  untenable  to  my  abilities. 

For  the  honour  Miss  Williams  has  done  me, 
f'*ea8e,  Sir,  return  her  in  my  name  my  most 
grateful  thanks.  I  have  more  than  once  thought 
of  paying  her  in  kind,  but  have  hitherto  quitted 
the  idea  in  hopeless  despondency.  I  had  never 
before  heard  of  her ;  but  the  other  day  I  got 
her  poems,  which  for  several  reasons,  some  be- 
longing to  the  head,  and  others  the  offspring  of 
the  heart,  give  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  I 
have  little  pretensions  to  critic  lore ;  there  are, 
I  think,  two  characteristic  features  in  her  poetry 
— the  unfettered  wild  flight  of  native  genius, 
and  the  querulous  sombre  tenderness  of  **  time- 
settled  sorrow." 

I  only  know  what  pleases  me,  often  without 
being  able  to  tell  why.  R.  B. 


XLVn. 

TO  JOHN  BALLANTYNE,   ESQ. 

[The  picture  from  which  Beugo  engraved  the  portrait 
alluded  to  iu  this  letter,  was  painted  by  the  now  vene- 
rable  Alexander  Nasrayth — the  eldest  of  living  British 
artists : — it  is,  with  the  exception  of  n  profile  by  Miers, 
the  only  portrait  for  which  we  are  quite  sure  that  the 
poet  sat.] 

Edinburgh,  Feb.  24th,  1787. 
Mr  HONousBD  Friend, 
I  WILL  soon  be  with  you  now,  in  guid  black 
prent ; — in  a  week  or  ten  days  at  farthest.  I 
am  obliged,  against  my  own  wish,  to  print  sub- 
scribers' names;  so  if  any  of  my  Ayr  friends 
have  subscription  bills,  they  must  be  sent  in  to 
Creech  directly.  I  am  getting  my  phii  done  by 
an  eminent  engraver,  and  if  it  can  be  ready  in 
time,  I  will  appear  in  my  book,  looking  like  all 
9ther  fools  to  my  title-page.  B.  B. 


XLVm. 
TO   THE   EABL  OF  GLENCAIRN. 

(The  Rarl  o(  Gleneaim  aeema  to  have  refneed,  from 
W>ti<«e«  of  delicacy,  the  request  of  the  poet :  the  veraet, 


long  lost,  were  at  last  found,  and  are  now,  through  the 
kindness  of  my  friend,  Major  James  Gleneaim  Bums, 
printed  with  the  rest  of  his  eminsnt  father's  works.] 

Edinburgh,  178'' 
Mt  Losd, 

I  WANTED  to  purchase  a  profile  of  your  lord- 
ship, which  I  was  told  was  to  be  got  in  town  ; 
but  I  am  truly  sorry  to  see  that  a  blundering 
painter  has  spoiled  a  **  human  face  divine." 
The  enclosed  stanzas  I  intended  to  have  written 
below  a  picture  or  profile  of  your  lordship, 
could  I  have  been  so  happy  as  to  procure  on« 
with  anything  of  a  likeness. 

As  I  will  soon  return  to  my  shades,  I  wanted 
to  have  something  like  a  material  object  for  my 
gratitude  ;  I  wanted  to  have  it  in  my  power  to 
say  to  a  fHend,  there  is  my  noble  patron,  my 
generous  benefactor.  Allow  me,  my  lord,  to 
publish  these  verses.  I  ooigure  your  lordship, 
by  the  honest  throe  of  gratitude,  by  the  gene- 
rous wish  of  benevolence,  by  all  the  powers  and 
feelings  which  compose  the  magnanimous  mind, 
do  not  deny  me  this  petition.  I  owe  much  to 
your  lordship :  and,  what  has  not  in  some  other 
instances  always  been  the  case  with  me,  the 
weight  of  the  obligation  is  a  pleasing  load.  I 
trust  I  have  a  heart  as  independent  as  your 
lordship's,  than  which  I  can  say  nothing  more ; 
and  I  would  not  be  beholden  to  favours  that 
would  crucify  my  feelings.  Your  dignified  cha- 
racter in  life,  and  manner  of  supporting  that 
character,  are  flattering  to  my  pride;  and  I 
would  be  jealous  of  the  purity  of  my  grate^il 
attachment,  where  I  was  under  the  patronage 
of  one  of  the  much  favoured  sons  of  fortune. 

Almost  every  poet  has  celebrated  his  patrons 
particularly  when  they  were  names  dear  to  famt 
and  illustrious  in  their  country ;  allow  me,  then, 
my  lord,  if  you  think  the  verses  have  intrinsio 
merit,  to  tell  the  world  how  much  I  have  tht 
honour  to  be, 

Your  lordship's  highly  indebted. 

And  ever  grateful  humble  servant, 

B  B. 


XLIX. 

TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCHA^. 

[The  Earl  of  Buchan,  a  man  of  talent,  but  more  than 
tolerably  vain,  advised  Burns  to  visit  the  battle-fields 
and  Bcenes  celebrated  in  song  on^the  Seottieh  border, 
with  the  hope,  perhaps,  that  he  wmild  drop  a  few  oi  hie 
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happy  TarMi  in  Dryburgh  Abbey,  the  residence  of  hii 
lordahip.] 

Mt  Lord, 
Thb  honour  your  lordship  has  done  me,  by 
your  notice   and  advice  in  yours  of  the  Ist  in- 
stant, I  shall  ever  gratefully  remember : — 

**  PraiM  fmin  thy  lips,  'tis  mine  with  joy  to  boast, 
They  best  'san  give  it  who  deserve  It  most."! 

Your  lordship  touches  the  darling  chord  of  my 
henrt  when  you  advise  me  to  fire  my  muse  at 
Scottish  story  and  Scotch  scenes.  I  wish  for 
nothing  more  than  to  make  a  leisurely  pilgrim- 
age through  my  native  country ;  to  sit  and  muse 
on  those  once  hard-contended  fields,  where  Cale- 
donia, rejoicing,  saw  her  bloody  lion  borne 
through  broken  ranks  to  victory  and  fame;  and, 
catching  the  inspiration,  to  pour  the  -deathless 
names  in  song.  But,  my  lord,  in  the  midst  of 
these  enthusiastic  reveries,  a  long-visaged,  dry, 
moral-looking  phantom  strides  across  my 
imagination,  and  pronounces  these  emphatic 
words : — 

**  I,  Wisdom,  dwell  with  Prudence.  Friend, 
I  do  not  come  to  open  the  ill-closed  wounds  of 
your  follies  and  misfortunes,  merely  to  give  you 
pain  :  I  wish  through  these  wounds  to  imprint  a 
lasting  lesson  on  your  heart.  I  will  not  mention 
how  many  of  my  salutary  advices  you  have  des- 
pised :  I  have  given  you  line  upon  line  and  pre- 
cept upon  precept ;  and  while  I  was  chalking 
out  to  you  the  straight  way  to  wealth  and  cha- 
racter, with  audacious  eflfrontery  you  have  zig- 
zagged across  the  path,  contemning  me  to  my 
face:  you  know  the  consequences.  It  is  not 
yet  three  months  since  home  was  so  hot  for  you 
that  you  were  on  the  wing  for  the  western  shore 
of  the  Atlantic,  nut  to  make  a  fortune,  but  to 
hide  your  misfortune. 

**Now  that  your  dear-loved  Scotia  puts  it  in 
your  power  to  return  to  the  situation  of  your 
forefathers,  will  you  follow  these  will-o'-wisp 
meteors  of  fancy  and  whim,  till  they  bring  you 
once  more  to  the  brink  of  ruin?  I  grant  that 
the  utmost  ground  you  can  occupy  is  but  half  a 
step  from  the  veriest  poverty ;  but  still  it  is  half 
a  step  from  it.  If  all  that  I  can  urge  be  ineffec- 
tual, let  her  who  seldom  calls  to  you  in  vain, 
let  the  call  of  pride  prevail  with  you.  You  know 
how  you  feel  at  the  iron  gripe  of  ruthless  op- 
pression :  you  know  how  you  bear  the  galling 
ineer  of  contumelious  greatness.     I  hold  you 

out  the  conveniences,  the  comforts  of  life,  in- 

»-^.— —  ^^^^-^__^^_ 

1  Imitatad  from  Pope's  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 


dependence,  and  character,  on  the  one  hand ;  ] 
tender  you  civility,  dependence,  and  wretched* 
ness,  on  the  other.  I  will  not  insult  your  JUt- 
derstanUing  by  bidding  you  make  a  choice.** 

This,  my  lord,  is  unanswerable.  I  must  re* 
turn  to  my  humble  station,  and  woo  my  rostio 
muse  in  my  wonted  way  at  the  plough-taiL 
Still,  my  lord,  while  the  drops  of  life  warm  my 
heart,  gratitude  to  that  dear-loved  country  in 
which  I  boast  my  birth,  and  gratitude  to  thoee 
her  distinguished  sons  who  have  honoured  me 
BO  much  with  their  patronage  and  approbation, 
shall,  while  stealing  through  my  humble  shades, 
ever  distend  my  bosom,  and  at  times,  aa  now, 
draw  forth  the  swelling  tear.  B.  B. 


L. 
TO  MR.  JAMES  CANDLISH. 

[Jnmes  Candlish,  a  student  of  medicine,  waa  well  ae 
quuinted  with  the  poetryof  Lowe,  author  of  that  aublima 
lyric, '»  Mtiry's  Drenm,"nnd  nt  the  request  of  Bums  sem 
Lowe's  clnssic  song  of  "Pompey's  Ghost,"  to  the  Ma- 
sical  Museum.] 

Edinburgh^  March  21,  1787. 
My  ever  dear  old  Acquaintance, 

I  was  equally  surprised  and  pleased  at  your 
letter,  though  I  dare  say  you  will  think  by  my 
delaying  so  long  to  write  to  you  that  I  am  so 
drowned  in  the  intoxication  of  good  fortune  as 
to  be  indifferent  to  old,  and  once  dear  con- 
nexions. The  truth  is,  I  was  determined  to 
write  a  good  letter,  full  of  argument,  amplifi- 
cation, erudition,  and,  as  Bayes  says,  all  that. 
I  thought  of  it,  and  thought  of  it,  and,  by  my 
soul,  I  could  not ;  and,  lest  you  should  mistake 
the  cause  of  my  silence,  I  just  sit  down  to  teU 
you  so.  Don't  give  yourself  credit,  though,  that 
the  strength  of  your  logic  scares  me :  the  truth 
is,  I  never  mean  to  meet  you  on  that  ground  st- 
all. You  have  shown  me  one  thing  which  waa 
to  be  demonstrated :  that  strong  pride  of  rea- 
soning, with  a  little  affectation  of  singularity, 
may  mislead  the  best  of  hearts.  I  likewise, 
since  you  and  I  were  first  acquainted,  in  the 
pride  of  despising  old  woman's  stories,  ventured 
in  "  the  daring  puth  Spinosa  trod  ;'*  but  experi- 
ence of  the  weakness,  not  the  strength  of  human 
powers,  made  nic  glad  to  grasp  at  revealed 
religion. 

I  am   still,   in   the   Apo«t!e   Paul's   phrase, 
**The  old  man  with  his  deeds,"  as  when  wt 
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were  sporting  about  the  '*  Lady  Tbom."  I  shall 
be  four  weeks  here  yet  at  least ;  and  so  I  shall 
expect  to  hear  from  yoa ;  welcome  sense,  wel- 
come nonsense. 

I  am,  with  the  warmest  sincerity, 

R.  B. 


**  By  speeial  graot  of  the  mimagera  to  Robert  Burnt, 
who  erected  this  stone,  this  burial  place  ii  t4»  remaiji  foi 
ever  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Fergusaoo.** 


LI. 

TO  . 

(The  name  of  the  Tnend  to  whom  this  letter  was  ad- 
ressed  Is  still  unknowu,  though  known  to  Dr.  Currie. 
Tlie  Ksculapinn  Club  of  Edinburgh  hare,  tinea  the 
deuth  of  Burns,  added  aome  iron-work,  with  an  iaacrip- 
tion  m  honour  of  the  Ayrshire  poet,  to  the  original  head- 
■tone.    The  cost  to  the  poet  wos  £S  10s.] 

Edinburgh,  March,  1787. 
Mt  DBAS  Sir, 

Tou  may  think,  and  too  justly,  that  I  am  a 
■elfish,  ungrateful  fellow,  having  received  so 
many  repeated  instances  of  kindness  from  yoa, 
and  yet  never  putting  pen  to  paper  to  say  thank 
you ;  but  if  you  knew  what  a  devil  of  a  life  my 
conscience  has  led  me  on  that  account,  your 
good  heart  would  think  yourself  too  much 
avenged.  •  By  the  bye,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  frame  of  man  which  seems  to  be  so  tinao- 
eountable  as  that  thing  called  conscience.  Had 
the  troublesome  yelping  cur  powers  efficient  to 
prevent  a  mischief,  be  might  be  of  use ;  but  at 
the  beginning  of  the  business,  his  feeble  efforts 
are  to  the  workings  of  passion  as  the  infant 
frosts  of  an  autumnal  morning  to  the  unclouded 
fervour  of  the  rising  sun :  and  no  sooner  are 
the  tumultuous  doings  of  the  wicked  deed  over, 
than,  amidst  the  bitter  native  consequences  of 
folly,  in  the  very  vortex  of  our  horrors,  up 
starts  conscience,  and  harrows  us  with  the  feel- 
ings of  the  damned. 

I  have  enclosed  you,  by  way  of  expiation, 
some  verse  and  prose,  that,  if  they  merit  a  place 
in  your  truly  entertaining  miscellany,  you  are 
welcome  to.  The  prose  extract  is  literally  as 
Mr.  Sprott  sent  it  me. 

The  inscription  on  the  stone  is  as  follows : — 

"HERE  UES  ROBERT  FERGU8SON,  POET. 

Bom,  September  Sth,  1751— Died,  16th  October,  1774. 

**  No  sculptured  marble  here,  nor  pompous  lay, 
*  No  storied  urn  or  animated  bust;' 
This  simple  stone  directp  pale  Scotia's  way 
To  pour  her  aorrows  o*er  her  poet-i  lust.*' 

On  the  other  side  of  the  stone  is  as  follows : 


Seuion-houM,  vithin  the  Kirk  of  Canongate,  tht 
Ucenty-teeond  day  of  Felnttary,  one  thourand 
eeven  hundred  eightg^eeven  yeare. 

Sederunt  of  the  Managers  of  the  Kirk  and  Kirk- 
Yard  funds  of  Canongate. 

Which  day,  the  treasurer  to  the  said  fundi 
produced  a  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  Bums,  of 
date  the  6th  current,  which  was  read  and  ap- 
pointed to  be  engrossed  in  their  sederunt  book, 
and  of  which  letter  the  tenojr  follows  :^ 

**  To  the  honourable  baillies  of  Canongate, 
Edinburgh. — Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  to  be  told 
that  the  remains  of  Robert  Fergusson,  the  so 
justly  celebrated  poet,  a  man  whose  talents  for 
ages  to  come  will  do  honour  to  our  Caledonian 
name,  lie  in  your  church-yard  among  the  ignoble 
dead,  unnoticed  and  unknown. 

**Some  memorial  to  direct  the  steps  of  the 
lovers  of  Scottish  song,  when  they  wish  to  shed 
a  tear  over  the  '  narrow  house*  of  the  bard  who 
is  no  more,  is  surely  a  tribute  due  to  Fergus- 
son's  memory :  a  tribute  I  wish  to  have  the 
honour  of  paying. 

**  I  petition  you  then,  gentlemen,  to  permit 
me  to  lay  a  simple  stone  over  his  revered  ashes, 
to  remain  an  unalienable  property  to  his  death- 
less fame.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 
your  very  humble  servant  (tie  tubecribitur), 

Robert  Burns.*' 

Thereafter  the  said  managers,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  laudable  and  disinterested  motion 
of  Mr.  Burns,  and  the  propriety  of  his  request, 
did,  and  hereby  do,  unanimously,  grant  power 
and  liberty  to  the  said  Robert  Bums  to  erect  a 
headstone  at  the  grave  of  the  said  Robert  Fer- 
gusson, and  to  keep  up  and  preserve  the  same 
to  his  memory  in  all  time  coming.  Extracted 
forth  of  the  records  of  the  manageis,  by 

William  Sprott    Clerk. 


Ln. 
TO  MRS.   DUNLOP. 

[The  poet  allodee  lo  this  letter  to  tse  protte  of 
Edinbanih  editioa  of  Ids  Poems:  the  eesMfiX  warn  is 
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vrhere  staled,  but  it  coold  not  have  been  leu  than  leven 
nundred  pounds.] 

Edmburgh,  March  22d,  1787. 
Madam, 

I  READ  your  letter  with  watery  eyes.  A  little, 
very  little  while  ago,.  I  had  scarce  a  friend  but 
the  stubborn  pride  of  my  own  bosom:  now  I 
am  distinguished,  patronized,  befriended  by  you. 
Your  friendly  advices,  I  will  not  give  them  the 
Dold  name  of  criticisms,  I  receive  with  reve- 
rence. I  have  made  some  small  alterations  in 
what  I  before  had  printed.  I  have  the  advice 
of  some  very  judicious  friends  among  the  literati 
here,  but  with  them  I  sometimes  find  it  neces- 
sary to  claim  the  privilege  of  thinking  for  my- 
self. The  noble  Earl  of  Glencaim,  to  whom  I 
owe  more  than  to  any  man,  does  me  the  honour 
of  giving  me  his  strictures :  his  hints,  with  re- 
spect to  impropriety  or  indelicacy,  I  follow  im- 
plicitly. 

Tou  kindly  interest  yourself  in  my  future 

views  and  prospects ;  there  I  can  give  you  no 

light.     It  is  all 

'•  Dark  as  was  Chaos  ere  the  infant  snn 
Was  rolPd  together,  or  had  tried  his  beams 
Athwart  the  gloom  profound. ''l 

The  appellation  of  a  Scottish  bard,  is  by  far 
my  highest  pride ;  to  continue  to  deserve  it  is 
my  most  exalted  ambition.  Scottish  scenes 
and  Scottish  story  are  the  themes  I  could  wish 
to  sing.  I  have  no  dearer  aim  than  to  have  it 
in  my  power,  unplagued  with  the  routine  of 
business,  for  which  heaven  knows  I  am  unfit 
enough,  to  make  leisurely  pilgrimages  through 
Caledonia ;  to  sit  on  the  fields  of  her  battles ; 
to  wander  on  the  romantic  banks  of  her  rivers ; 
and  to  muse  by  the  stately  towers  or  vene- 
rable ruins,  once  the  honoured  abodes  of  her 
heroes. 

But  these  are  all  Utopian  thoughts :  I  have 
dallied  long  enough  with  life ;  'tis  time  to  be  in 
earnest.  I  have  a  fond,  an  aged  mother  to  care 
for  r  and  some  other  bosom  ties  perhaps  equally 
cender.  Where  the  individual  only  suffers  by 
the  consequences  of  his  own  thoughtlessness, 
indolence,  or  folly,  he  may  be  excusable ;  nay, 
shining  abilities,  and  some  of  the  nobler  virtues, 
may  half  sanctify  a  heedless  character;  but 
where  Ood  and  nature  have  intrusted  the  wel- 
fare of  others  to  his  care ;  where  the  trust  is 
•acred,  and  the  ties  are  dear,  that  man  must 
be  far  gone  in  selfishness,  or  strangely  lost  to 


1  Blair*8  Grave. 


reflection,  whom  these  connexions  will  not  ronti 
to  exertion. 

I  guess  that  I  shall  clear  between  two  and 
three  hundred  pounds  by  my  authorship ;  with 
that  sum  I  intend,  so  far  as  I  may  be  said  to 
have  any  intention,  to  return  to  my  old  ac- 
quaintance, the  plough,  and,  if  I  can  meet  with 
a  lease  by  which  I  can  live,  to'commence  farmer. 
I  do  not  intend  to  give  up  poetry ;  ^ing  bred 
to  labour,  secures  me  independence,  and  the 
muses  are  my  chief,  sometimes  have  been  my 
only  eigoyment.  If  my  practice  second  my 
resolution,  I  shall  have  principally  at  heart  the 
serious  business  of  life;  but  while  following  my 
plough,  or  building  up  my  shocks,  I  shall  cast  a 
leisure  glance  to  that  dear,  that  only  feature  of 
my  character,  which  gave  me  the  notice  of  my 
country,  and  the  patronage  of  a  'Wallace. 

Thus,  honoured  Madam,  I  have  given  you  the 
bard,  his  situation,  and  his  views,  native  as 
they  are  in  his  own  bosom.  B.  B. 


UII. 
TO   MRS.   DUNLOP. 

[This  seems  to  be  a  letter  acknowledging  the  ptijtaud 
of  Mrs.  Dunlop's  subscription  for  his  poems.] 

Edinburgh,  16th  April,  1787. 
Madam, 

There  is  an  affectation  of  gratitude  which  I 

dislike.     The  periods  of  Johnson  and  the  pause 

of  Sterne,  may  hide  a  selfish  heart.     For  my 

part,  Madam,  I  trust  I  have  too  much  pride  for 

servility,  and  too  little  prudence  for  selfishness. 

I  have  this  moment  broken  open  your  letter, 

but 

**  Rude  am  I  in  speech, 
And  therefore  little  cnn  I  grace  my  cause 
In  speaking  for  myself—"  > 

SO  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  any  fine  speeches 
and  hunted  figures.  I  shall  just  lay  my  hand 
on  my  heart  and  say,  I  hope  I  shall  ever  have 
the  truest,  the  warmest  sense  of  your  goodness. 
I  come  abroad  in  print,  for  certain  on  Wed- 
nesday. Your  orders  I  shall  punctually  attend 
to;  only,  by  the  way,  I  must  tell  you  that  I 
was  paid  before  for  Dr.  Moore's  and  Miss  Wil- 
liams's copies,  through  the  medium  of  Commis- 
sioner Cochrane  in  this  place,  but  that  we  cai 
settle  when  I  have  the  honour  of  waiting  on  yoa 

i  From  Othello. 
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Dr.  Smith '  was  just  gone  to  London  the  mor- 
ning before  I  reoeiTod  your  letter  to  him. 

R.  B. 


LIV. 
TO  MB.   SIBBALD, 

BOOKSKLLKB  IM   IDINBUBOH. 

[Thii  letter  first  appeared  in  that  very  valaable  work, 
Xicholl'e  Illustrationi  of  Literature.] 


Sib, 


Lawn  Marksi, 


So  little  am  I  acquainted  with  the  words  and 
manners  of  the  more  public  and  polished  walks 
of  life,  that  I  often  feel  myself  much  embar- 
rassed how  to  express  the  feelings  of  my  heart, 
particularly  gratitude : — 

"  Rade  am  I  in  mj  speeeh, 
'  And  little  thererore  ahall  I  grace  my  canse 
In  epeaking  for  myeelf— •** 

The  warmth  with  which  you  hare  befriended 

an  obscure  man  and  a  young  author  in  the  last 

three  magazines — I  can  only  say,  Sir,  I  feel  the 

weight  of  the  obligation,  I  wish  I  could  express 

my  sense  of  it.     In  the  mean  time  accept  of  the 

•onscious  acknowledgment  from, 

Sir, 

Tour  obliged  serrant, 

B.B. 


LV. 

TO  DR.   MOORE. 

iTbe  book  to  which  the  poet  allndes,  was  the  well- 
known  View  of  Society  by  Dr.  Moore,  a  work  of  spirit 
and  observation.] 

Edmlmrgh,  2Sd  April,  1787. 

I  bbcbitbd  the  books,  and  sent  the  one  you 
mentioned  to  Mrs.  Dunlop.  I  am  ill  skilled  in 
beating  the  c  ."erts  of  imagination  for  metaphors 
ef  gratitude.  1  l':%Ak  you.  Sir,  for  the  honour 
you  have  done  me ;  and  to  my  latest  hour  will 
warmly  remember  it.  To  be  highly  pleased  with 
your  book  is  what  I  haTe  in  common  with  the 
world ;  but  to  regard  these  Tolumes  as  a  mark 
of  the  author's  friendly  esteem,  is  a  still  more 
supreme  gratification. 

I  leave  Edinburgh  in  the  course  of  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight,  and  after  a  few  pilgrimages  over 

Bome  of  the  classic  ground  of  Caledonia,  Cow- 

.— —  

I  Adam  Smith. 


den  Enowes,  Banks  of  Yarrow,  Tweed,  &c., 
I  shall  return  to  my  rural  shades,  in  all  likeli- 
hood never  more  to  quit  them.  I  have  formed 
many  intimacies  and  friendships  here,  but  I  am 
afiraid  they  are  all  of  too  tender  a  construction 
to  bear  carriage  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  To 
the  rich,  the  great,  the  fashionable,  the  polite,  I 
haye  no  equivalent  to  offer ;  and  I  am  afraid  my 
meteor  appearance  will  by  no  means  entitle  me 
to  a  settled  correspondence  with  any  of  you,  who 
are  the  permanent  lights  of  genius  and  literature. 
My  most  respectfiil  compliments  to  Miss 
Williams.  If  once  this  tangent  flight  of  mine 
were  oyer,  and  I  were  returned  to  my  wonted 
leisurely  motion  in  my  old  circle,  I  may  pro- 
bably endeayour  to  return  her  poetic  compli- 
ment in  kind.  R.  B. 


LVI. 

TO  MRS.   DUNLOP. 

[This  ntter  was  in  answer  to  one  of  criticism  and  re- 
monstrance, fntm  Mrs.Danlop,  respecting  "  Theliream,** 
which  she  had  begged  the  poet  to  omit,  lest  it  shonM 
harm  his  fortunes  with  the  world.] 


Edinburgh,  SO^A  AprU,  1787. 
-TouB  criticisms.  Madam,  I  under- 


stand yery  well,  and  could  haye  wished  to  haye 
pleased  you  better.  Ton  are  right  in  your 
guess  that  I  am  not  yery  amenable  to  counseL 
Poets,  much  my  superiors,  haye  so  flattered 
those  who  possessed  the  adyentitious  qualitiei 
of  wealth  and  power,  that  I  am  determined  to 
flatter  no  created  being,  either  in  prose  or 
yerse. 

I  set  as  little  by  princes,  lords,  clergy,  critics, 
&c. ,  as  all  these  respectiye  gentry  do  by  my  bard- 
ship.  I  know  what  I  may  expect  Arom  the 
world,  by  and  by — illiberal  abuse,  and  perhaps 
contemptuous  neglect. 

I  am  happy,  Madam,  that  some  of  my  3wn 
fayourite  pieces  are  distinguished  by  your  par- 
ticular approbation.  For  my  **  Dream,"  which 
has  unfortunately  incurred  your  loyal  displea- 
sure, I  hope  in  four  weeks,  or  less,  to  have  the 
honour  of  appearing,  at  Dunlop,  i*i  its  defence 
in  person.  B  B. 
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Lvn. 

TO  THE  RBV.   DR.   HUGH  BLAIR. 

[Tlie  answer  of  Dr.  Blnir  to  thii  letter  contnins  the 
fol  owing  passage :  "  Your  situation,  as  you  sny,  Mras 
indeed  very  singular :  and  in  heing  brought  out  all  at 
ooce  from  the  shades  of  deepest  privacy  to  ao  great  a 
■hare  of  public  notice  and  observation,  you  hud  to  stand 
a  severe  trial.  I  am  happy  you  have  stood  it  so  well, 
and,  as  far  as  I  have  known,  or  heard,  though  in  the 
midst  of  many  temptations,  without  reproach  to  four 
eharacteror  kshaviour.*'] 

Lawn-^marketf  Edinburgh,  Sd  May^  1787. 
Reverend  and  much-respected  Sib, 
I  LEAVE  Edinburgh  to-morrow  morning,  but 
could  not  go  without  troubling  jrou  with  half  a 
line,  sincerely  to  thank  jrou  for  the  kindness, 
patronage,  and  friendship  you  have  shown  me. 
I  often  felt  the  embarrassment  of  my  singular 
Bituation ;  drawn  forth  from  the  veriest  shades 
of  life  to  the  glare  of  remark ;  and  honoured  by 
the  notice  of  those  illustrious  names  of  my  coun- 
try whose  works,  while  they  are  applauded  to 
the  end  of  time,  will  ever  instruct  and  mend  the 
heart.  However  the  meteor-like  novelty  of  my 
.  appearance  in  the  world  might  attracWnotice, 
and  honour  me  with  the  acquaintance  of  the  per- 
manent lights  of  genius  and  literature,  those 
who  are  truly  benefactors  of  the  immortal  na- 
ture of  man,  I  knew  very  well  that  my  utmost 
merit  was  far  unequal  to  the  task  of  preserving 
that  character  when  once  the  novelty  was  over ; 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  abuse,  or  almost 
even  neglect,  will  not  surprise  me  in  my  quar- 
ters. 

I  have  sent  you  a  proof  impression  of  Beugo*s 
work'  for  me,  done  on  Indian  paper,  as  a  tri- 
fling but  sincere  testimony  with  what  heartwarm 
gratitude  I  am,  &c.  R.  B. 


LVIII. 

TO   THE   EARL  OF  GLENCAIRN. 

[The  poet  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Earl 
of  Glencnirn,  when  he  commenced  his  journey  to  the 
llonler.  It  wnt  first  printed  in  the  third  edition  of  Lock- 
Iiart's  Life  of  Bums;  an  eloquent  and  manly  work] 

My  Lord, 
I  GO  away  to-morrow  morning  early,  and  al- 
low me  to  vent  the  fulness  of    my  heart,   in 
Ikanking  your  lordi^lpp  for  all  that  patronage, 


that  beneyolenoo  and  thatfiriondship  withwhiek 
yoa  have  honourod  mo.  With  brimful  oyos,  I 
pray  that  yoa  may  find  in  that  great  Bein^ 
whose  image  you  bo  noblj  bear,  that  friend 
which  I  have  found  in  yoa.  My  gratitude  is  not 
selfish  design — that  I  disdain — it  is  not  dodging 
after  the  heels  of  greatness — that  is  an  offering 
you  disdain.  It  is  a  feeling  of  the  same  find 
with  my  devotion.  R.  B. 


The  n  irtr  i'  nf  t'-io  jv.el  after  Nasmyth. 


LIX. 

TO   MR.  WILLIAM   DUNBAR. 

[William  Dunbar,  Colonel  of  the  Crochallnn  Fenciblea. 
The  name  has  a  martial  sound,  but  the  corpa  which  he 
commanded  was  a  club  of  wits,  whose  courage  was  exer- 
cised on  **  paitricks,  teals,  moorpowta,  and  plovers.**] 

Lavm'marketf  Monday  mommg. 
Dear  Sir, 

In  justice  to  Spenser,  I  must  acknowledge 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  poet  in  the  language 
could  have  been  a  more  agreeable  present  to 
me ;  and  in  justice  to  you,  allow  me  to  say.  Sir, 
that  I  have  not  met  with  a  man  in  Edinburgh  to 
whom  I  would  so  willingly  have  been  indebted 
for  the  gift.  The  tattered  rhymes  I  herewith 
present  you,  and  the  handsome  volumes  of 
Spenser  for  which  I  am  so  much  indebted  to 
your  goodness,  may  perhaps  be  not  in  proportion 
to  one  another ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  my  gift, 
though  far  less  valuable,  is  as  sincere  a  mark 
of  esteem  as  yours. 

The  time  is  approaching  when  I  shall  return 
to  my  shades ;  and  I  am  afraid  my  numerous 
Edinburgh  friendships  are  of  so  tender  a  con- 
struction, that  they  will  not  bear  carri&ge  with 
me.  Yours  is  one  of  the  few  that  I  could  wish 
of  a  more  robust  constitution.  It  is  indeed 
very  probable  that  when  I  leave  this  city,  we 
part  never  more  to  meet  in  this  sublunary 
sphere ;  but  I  have  a  strong  fancy  that  in  some 
future  eccentric  planet,  the  comet  of  happisr 
systems  than  any  with  which  astronomy  is  yet 
acquainted,  you  and  I,  among  the  harum  scarum 
sons  of  imagination  and  whim,  with  a  hearty 
shake  of  a  hand,  a  metaphor  and  a  laugh,  shall 
recognise  old  acquaintance: 

**  Where  wit  may  sparkle  all  its  ra}a, 
Uncurs'd  with  caution's  fe:irsj 
That  pleasure,  basking  in  the  blaze 
Retoice  for  endless  years  *' 


OP  ROBERT  BURNS. 


H4^ 


I  haTe  the  honour  to  l^,  with  the  warmest 
•incerity,  dear  Sir,  &c.  B.  B. 


LX. 

TO  JAMES  JOHNSON. 

[Jaraai  Johnson  was  an  engraver  in  Edinbuii^h,  and* 
proprietor  of  Ihe  Mutieal  Museum;  a  truly  n:tti(tnal 
work,  for  which  Burns  wrote  or  amended  many  songs.] 

Latcn-markei,  Friday  noon,  8  Mat/f  1787. 
Deab  Sir, 

I  HAVE  sent  yoa  a  song  never  before  known, 
for  yoor  collection ;  the  air  by  M'Gibbon,  but 
I  know  not  the  author  of  the  words,  as  I  got  it 
from  Dr.  Blacklock. 

Farewell,  my  dear  Sir!  I  wished  to  have  seen 
you,  but  I  have  been  dreadfully  throng,  as  I 
march  to-morrow.  Had  my  acquaintance  with 
you  been  a  little  older,  I  would  have  asked  the 
favour  of  your  correspondence,  as  I  have  met 
with  few  people  whose  company  and  conversa- 
tion gives  me  so  much  pleasure,  because  I  have 
met  with  few  whose  sentiments  are  so  congenial 
to  my  own. 

WheA  Dunbar  and  you  meet,  tell  him  that  I 
left  Edinburgh  with  the  idea  of  him  hanging 
somewhere  about  my  heart. 

Keep  the  original  of  the  song  till  we  meet 
again,  whenever  that  may  be.  B.  B. 


LXI. 


TO  WILLIAM  CBEECH,   ESQ. 


IDINBUBOH. 


[This  characteristic  letter  was  written  during  the 
poei'i  border  tour:  he  narrowly  escaped  a  snaking  w^ith 
v^.inkey,  as  well  as  with  water;  Tor,  according  to  the 
llttrick  Shepherd,  "  a  couple  or  Yarrow  lads,  lovers  of 
poesy  and  punch,  awaited  his  coming  to  Selkirk,  bat 
wt'jJd  not  believe  that  the  parson>looking,  black-avised 
man,  '.-^bo  rode  up  to  the  inn,  more  like  a  drouket  craw 
than  a  p:et,  could  be  Bums,  and  so  went  disappointed 
away.*'] 

Selkirk,  nth  May,  1787. 

Mr   HOXOUSID   FSIKND, 

The  enclosed  I  have  just  wrote,  nearly  ex- 
tempore, in  a  solitary  inn  in  Selkirk,  after  a 
miserable  wet  day's  riding.  I  have  been  over 
most  of  East  Lothian,  Berwick,  Boxburgh,  and 

1  JamMU  Earl  of  Glenealni. 


Selkirk-shires ;  and  next  week  I  begin  a  tour 
through  the  north  of  England.  Yesterday  I 
dined  with  Lady  Harriet,  sister  to  my  noble 
patron,!  Quern  Deui  eoneervet!  1  wouH  write  till 
I  would  tire  you  as  much  with  dull  prose,  as  I 
dare  say  by  this  time  you  are  with  wretched 
verse,  but  I  am  jaded  to  death;  so,  with  a 
grateful  farewell, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Good  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

B.  B. 

Auld  chuckle  Beekie's  sair  distrest, 
Down  drops  her  ance  weel  bumish'd  crest, 
Nao  joy  her  bonnie  buskit  nest  ^ 

Can  yield  ava ; 
Her  darling  bird  that  she  loves  best, 

Willie's  — «^  ' 


LXn. 
TO  MB.   PATISON, 

BOOKSILLKB,     PAI8LBT. 

[This  letter  has  a  business  air  about  it:  the  nnmo  :>f 
Patison  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found  iji  the  poet's  corres 
pondence.] 

Berry-weU,  near  Jhmee,  May  17 th,  1787 
Dbab  Sib, 
I  AM  sorry  I  was  out  of  Edinburgh,  making  a 
slight  pilgrimage  to  the  classic  scenes  of  this 
country,  when  I  was  favoured  with  yours  of  the 
11th  instant,  enclosing  an  order  of  the  Puisley 
banking  company  on  the  royal  bank,  for  twenty- 
two  pounds  seven  shillings  sterling,  payment  in 
full,  after  carriage  deducted,  for  ninety  copies 
of  my  book  I  sent  you.  According  to  your 
motions,  I  see  you  will  have  left  Scotland 
before  this  reaches  you,  otherwise  I  would  send 
ytu  *'  Holy  Willie*'  with  all  my  heart  I  was 
so  hurried  that  I  absolutely  forgot  several  things 
I  ought  to  have  minded,  among  the  rest  seiiding 
books  to  Mr.  Cowan ;  but  any  order  of  yours 
will  be  answered  at  Creech's  shop.  You  will 
please  remember  that  non-subscribers  pay  six 
shillings,  this  is  Creech's  profit ;  but  those  who 
have  subscribed,  though  their  names  have  been 
neglected  in  the  printed  list,  which  is  very  in- 
correct, are  supplied  at  subscription  price.  I 
was  not  at  Glasgow,  nor  do  I  intend  for  Lon- 
don ;  and  I  think  Mrs.  Fame  is  very  idle  to  tell 
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•0  many  lies  on  a  poor  po«t.  When  yon  or  Mr. 
rCowan  write  for  copies,  if  you  should  want  any 
direct  to  Mr.  Hill,  at  Mr.  Creech's  shop,  and  I 
write  to  Mr.  Hill  by  this  post,  to  answer  either 
of  your  orders.  Hill  is  Mr.  Creech's  first  clerk, 
and  Creech  himself  is  presently  in  London.  I 
suppose  I  shall  have  the  pleasure,  against  your 
return  to  Paisley,  of  assuring  you  how  much  I 
am,  dear  Sir,  your  obliged  humble  senrant, 

R.B. 


LXIII. 
•  TO  W.   NICOL,  ESa, 

MASTER  OF  THB   HIGH   SCHOOL,   BDINBUROH. 

[Jenny  Geddea  waa  a  zealoaa  old  woman,  who  threw 
the  atool  on  which  ahe  ant,  at  the  Dennof  Bdinhurgh'a 
head,  when,  in  1837.  he  nttempted  to  introduce  a  Sk*ottiah 
Liturgy,  and  cried  aa  ahe  threw,  "  Villain,  wilt  thou  any 
the  rnasaat  my  lag!**  The  poet  named  hia  mare  aAer 
thia  virago.] 

CarliaU,  June  1.,  1787. 
Kind,  honxst-hbabted  Willie, 

Fm  sitten  down  here  after  seven  and  forty 
miles  ridin*,  e*en  as  foijeske't  and  forniaw*d  as 
a  forfoughten  cock,  to  gie  you  some  notion  o' 
my  land  lowper-like  stravaguin  sin  the  sorrow- 
fu'  hour  that  I  sheuk  hands  and  parted  wi'  auld 
Reekie. 

My  auld,  ga*d  gleyde  o'  a  meere  has  huch- 
yaird  up  hill  and  down  brae,  in  Scotland  and 
England,  as  teugh  and  birnie  as  a  vera  devil  wi' 
me.  It's  true,  she's  as  poor's  a  sang-maker  and  as 
hard's  a  kirk,  and  tipper-taipers  when  she  taks 
the  gate,  first  like  a  lady's  gentlewoman  in  a 
minuwae,  or  a  hen  on  a  het  girdle ;  but  she's  a 
yauld,  poutherie  Girran  for  a'  that,  and  has  a 
stomack  like  Willie  Stalker's  meere  that  wad 
hae  disgeested  tumbler-wheels,  for  she'll  whip 
me  aff  her  five  stimparts  o'  the  best  aits  a^  a 
down-sittin  and  ne'er  fash  her  thumb.  When 
ance  her  ringbanes  and  spavies,  her  crucks  aud 
cramps,  are  fairly  soupl'd,  she  beets  to,  beets 
t.,  and  ay  the  hindmost  hour  the  tightest.  I 
eould  wager  her  price  to  a  thretty  pennies,  that 
for  twa  or  three  wooks  ridin  at  fifty  miles  a  day, 
the  deil-stricket  a  five  gallopers  acqueesh  Clyde 
and  Whithorn  could  cast  saut  on  her  tail. 

I  hae  dander'd  owre  a'  the  kintra  frae  Dum- 
bar  to  Selcraig,  and  hae  forgather'd  wi'  monie 
a  guid  fallow,  and  monie  a  weelfar'd  huzxle.  I 
met  wi'  twa  dink  quines  in  particular,  ane  o' 
them  a  sonsie,  fine,  fodgel  lass,  baith  braw  and 


bonnie ;  the  tither  wis  a  olean-shaakit,  i 
tight,  weelfar'd  winch,  as  blythe'sa  lintwhlteoaA 
flowerie  thorn,  and  as  sweet  and  modest's  a  nsw- 
blawn  plumrose  in  a  hazle  shaw.  They  wert 
baith  bred  to  mainers  by  the  beuk,  and  onis  ant 
o'  them  had  asmuckle  smeddum  and  rumblegum- 
lion  as  the  half  o'  some  presby  tries  that  jcu  and 
I  baith  ken.  They  play'd  me  sik  a  deevil  o'  A 
shavie  that  I  danr  say.if  my  harigals  were  tom'd 
out,  ye  wad  see  twa  nicks  i'  the  heart  o*  me  likt 
the  mark  o'  a  kail-whittle  in  a  castock. 

I  was  gaun  to  write  you  a  lang  pystle,  but, 
Gude  forgie  me,  I  gat  mysel  sae  noutourioosly 
bitchify'd  the  day  after  kail-time,  that  I  eaa 
hardly  stoiter  but  and  ben. 

My  best  respecks  to  the  guidwife  and  a'  our 
common  friens,  especiall  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cmik- 
shank,  and  the  honest  guidman  o'  Jock's  Lodge. 

I'll  be  in  Dumfties  the  mom  gif  the  beast  bf 
to  the  fore,  and  the  branks  bide  hale. 
Gude  be  wi'  you,  Willie !  Amen  I 

KB. 


LXIV. 
TO  MR.   JAMES  SMITH, 

AT  MILLER  AND   SMITH's   OFFICE,   LINLITHGOW. 

[Burns,  It  aeemn  by  this  letter,  had  atill  a  belief  that 
he  would  be  obliged  to  try  hia  fortune  in  the  Weat  lodiea: 
he  aotm  saw  how  hollow  all  the  hopes  were,  which  h«d 
been  formed  by  his  friends  of  "  pension,  post  or  place,'* 
in  hia  native  land.] 

Mauchline,  Wth  June,  1787. 
Mt  ever  DEAR  Sir, 
I  DATE  this  from  Mauchline,  where  I  arrived 
on  Friday  even  last.  I  slept  at  John  Dow's,  and 
called  for  my  daughter.  Mr.  Hamilton  and 
family ;  your  mother,  sister,  and  brother ;  my 
quondam  Eliza,  &c.,  all  well.  If  anything  had 
been  wanting  to  disgust  me  completely  at  Ar- 
mour's family,  their  mean,  servile  complianca 
would  have  done  it. 

Give  me  a  spirit  like  my  favourite  hero,  Mil- 
ton's Satan : 

Hail,  horrora !  \kni2, 

Infernal  world  !  and  thou  profoundest  hell. 
Receive  thy  new  possessor !  he  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  chang'd  by  plaet  or  tinu  ! 

I  cannot  settle  to  my  mind. — Farming,  the 
only  thing  of  which  1  know  anything,  and 
heaven  above  knows  but  little  do  I  understand 
of  that,  I  cannot,  dare  not  risk  on  farms  as 
they  are.     If  I  do  not  fix  I  will  go  for  Jamaica. 


OF   EGBERT  BUKN8. 


fihould  I  ■UJ  in  an  anHcttted  etatc  at  home.  1 
Tould  only  diieipate  m;  liltlc  fortune,  und 
■aia  nbBt  I  iiilcad  bLbII  caiupCDHalc  my  Little 
iD«a,  (>:  Lie  stigma  1  hnie  brougtil  dd  tlieir 

I  shall  write  you  more  at  large  hooh  ;   b>  this 
letter  eoiti  jou  no  postage,  ir  it  be  worth  read- 
ing you  cannot  complain  of  your  penaj-worih. 
I  am  BTor,  my  dear  Sir, 

R.  B. 
P.8.     The  cloot  lias  onfortuBotely  broke,  but 
I  have  pTOTiUed  a  fine  buffalo-horn,  on  which  I 
■un  gciug  to  affix  the  same  cipher  which  you 
will  ramembor  wa*  on  llie  lid  of  the  oloat. 


LXV. 
TO  WILLIAM   NICOL,   ESQ. 

Ih*  (hnno  which  Damfrit*  Itiraw  ni*r  Iti*  pn«. 


ilauehtiiu,  Juni  18,  1787. 

MT    DUkk    FBI  END, 

t  All  now  arrired  safe  in  my  natiie  country, 
after  a  Tery  sgreesb  e  jaont.  and  hate  the  plea- 
sure to  find  ait  my  friends  well.  1  breakfasted 
with  your  grajr-bended,  reverend  friend,  Mr- 
Smith  :  and  was  highly  pleased  bath  with  the 
cordial  welcome  he  gave  me.  and  his  moat  ei- 
eellent  appearance  and  sterling  good  sense. 

I  bsie  beet)  with  Mr.  Miller  at  Dalswint^D, 
and  am  to  meet  him  again  in  August.  From 
IBT  Tiew  of  the  lands,  and  his  reception  of  my 
hardship,  my  hopes  in  that  business  are  rather 
mended;  but  still  they  are  but  slender. 

I  am  quite  charmed  with  Damfriaa  folks — 
llr.  Buraside,  the  clergyman,  in  partieular,  la 
•  man  whom  I  shall  erer  gratefully  remember; 
uid  his  wife,  Gnde  forgie  met  I  bad  almost 
broke  the  tenth  commandment  on  her  account 
Simplicity,  elegance,  good  sense,  sweetness  of 
diiposilion,  good  humour,  kind  hospitality,  are 
the  coDBtituents  of  her  manner  and  heart;  in 
short — but  if  I  say  one  word  more  about  her,  I 
•hall  be  directly  in  love  with  her. 

I  ne*er,  my  friend,  thonght  mankind  rery  ca- 
pable of  anything  generous ;  but  the  stalelincss 
of  the  patricians  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  senility 
af  my  plebeian  brethren  (who  perhaps  formerly 
t>ed    me    askance)   since   I   lelaroed    holue. 


haie  nearly  put  me  oat  of  conoeit  attogethu 
with  my  species.  1  have  bought  a  pocket  Mil 
too,  which  1  corry  perpetually  about  with  me, 
in  onier  to  study  the  sentiments— the  dauntlosi 
msgnsuimity,  the  intrepid,  unyielding  inde- 
pendence, the  desperate  daring,  and  noble  de- 
fiance of  hardship,  in  that  great  personage.  Sa< 
TAN.  'Tis  true,  I  have  just  now  a  little  cash; 
bat  I  am  afraid  the  star  that  hitherto  has  shed 
its  malignant,  purpose-bUsting  rays  full  in  rof 
lenith  :  that  noxious  planet  so  baneful  in  its 
influences  to  the  rhyming  tribe,  1  much  dread 
it  is  not  yet  beneath  my  horiion. —  MisfurluDB 
dodgee  the  pntb  of  human  life  ;  the  poetic  mind 
finds  itself  miaernhly  deranged  in,  and  unfit  for  < 
the  walks  of  business ;  add  to  all,  that  thought- 
less follies  and  hare-brained  whims,  like  so  many 
tynu  falui,  eternally  diverging  from  the  Tight 
line  of  sober  discretion,  sparkle  with  step-be' 
witching  blaie  in  the  idly-gaiing  eyes  of  the 
poor  heedless  hard,  till,  pop,  "  he  falls  like  Lu' 
cifer,  never  to  hope  again."  God  grant  thia 
may  be  an  unreal  picture  with  respect  to  me  I 
but  should  it  not,  I  have  very  little  dependence 
on  mankind.  I  will  close  my  letter  with  this 
tribute  my  heart  bids  me  pay  you — the  many 
ties  of  acquaiutanes  and  friendship  which  1 
have,  or  think  1  have  in  life.  1  hove  felt  along 
the  lines,  and,  damn  them,  tjiey  are  almost  all 
of  them  of  such  frail  contexture,  that  I  em  sura 
they  would  not  stand  the  breath  of  the  least  ad- 
verse breeie  of  fortune;  but  from  you.  my  ever 
dear  Sir,  I  look  with  confidence  for  the  aposto- 
lic love  that  shall  wait  on  me  ■■through  good 
report  end  bod  report" — the  love  which  Solo- 
mon emphatically  says  "is  ilrong  as  death," 
My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Nicol,  and  all  the  circle 
of  Dur  common  friends. 

F.  S.     1  shall  be  in  Edinburgh  about  the  lat- 
ter end  of  July.  B.  B. 


LXVI. 
TO   MR.   JAMEa   CANDLISH. 

•nngi  of  Vroiload,  h  w*II  u  foe  the  poeirir  o(  Qceec 
sod  Roma.) 

SdiniurgJk,  178T. 
Mi  dsa.!  FiiiKD, 
tr  once  1  were  gone  from  this  scene  of  hurry 
and  dissipation.  1  promise  myself  the  pleasure 
of  that   correspondence   being  renewed  whiok 
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GENERAL  CORRESPONDENCE 


has  been  so  long  broken.  At  present  I  have 
time  for  nothing.  Dissipation  and  business  en- 
gross every  moment  I  am  engaged  in  assist- 
ing an. honest  Scotch  enthusiast,' a  friend  of 
mine,  who  is  an  engraver,  and  has  taken  it  into 
his  liead  to  publish  a  collection  of  all  our  songs 
sot  to  music,  of  which  the  words  and  music  are 
done  by  Scotsmen.  This,  you  will  easily  guess, 
is  an  undertaking  exactly  to  my  taste.  -1  have 
collected,  begged,  borrowed,  and  stolen,  all  the 
•ongs  I  could  meet  with.  Pompey*8  Ghost,  words 
and  muaic,  [  beg  from  you  immediately,  to  go 
into  his  second  number:  the  first  is  already 
published.  I  shall  show  you  the  first  number 
when  I  see  you  in  Glasgow,  which  will  be  in  a 
fortnight  or  less.  Do  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me 
the  song  in  a  day  or  two ;  you  cannot  imagine 
how  much  it  will  oblige  me. 

Direct  to  me  at  Mr.   W.   Cruikshank's,   St. 
James's  Square,  New  Town,  Edinburgh. 

R.  B. 


LXVII. 
TO  ROBERT  AINSLIE,    ESQ. 

["Burns  hnd  a  memory  stored  with  the  finest  poetical 
passages,  which  he  was  in  the  hahit  of  quoting  most 
aptly  in  his  correspondence  with  his  friends:  and  he  de- 
liglited  nlso  in  repenting  them  in  the  company  of  those 
friends  who  enjoyed  them."  These  are  (he  words  of 
Ainsiie,  of  Berryweil,  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed.] 

Arracher,  2Sth  June,  1787. 
Mt  dear  Sir, 
I  WRITS  on  my  tour  through  a  country  where 
savage  streams  tumble  over  savage  mountains, 
thinly  overspread  with  savage  flocks,  which 
sparingly  support  as  savage  inhabitants.  My 
last  stage  was  Inverary — to-morrow  night's 
stage  Dumbarton.  I  ought  sooner  to  have  an- 
swered your  kind  letter,  but  you  know  I  am  a 
man  of  many  sins.  R.  B. 


Lxvm. 


lady  who  in^>ir«d  it  was  at  bit  aide,  whma  hm  wrot*  tUi 
.etter.] 

Atichtertyre,  Monday^  June^  1787. 
Mt  drar  Sir, 
I  FIND  myself  very  comfortable  here,  neither 
oppressed  by  ceremony  nor  mortified  by  neg- 
lect. Lady  Augusta  is  a  most  engaging  woman, 
and  very  happy  in  her  family,  which  makes 
one's  outgoings  and  incomings  very  agreeable. 
I  called  at  Mr.  Ramsay's  of  Auchtertyre  as  I 
came  up  the  country,  and  am  so  delighted  with 
him  that  I  shall  certainly  accept  of  his  invita- 
tion to  spend  a  day  or  two  with  him  as  I  retnm. 
I  leave  this  place  on  Wednesday  or  Thnrsday. 
Make  my  kind  compliments  to  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Cruikshank  and  Mrs.  Nicol,  if  she  is  retomed. 
I  am  ever,  dear  Sir, 

Your  deeply  indebted, 

B.  B. 


TO  WILLIAM  NICOL,  ESa 

[This  visit  to  Auchtertyre  prodacad  that  sweet  lyric, 
Mginning  •*  Biythe,  blythe  and  merry  waa  she  ;'*  and  the 


I  JohnaoD,  the  pabliaher  and  proprietor  of  the  Maiical 


LXIX. 
TO  WILLIAM  CRUIKSHANK,  Y&Q, 

.  ST.  JAMBS'S  SQUARR,  RDINRUBOH. 

[At  the  hoase  of  Willinm  Cmikshank,  one  A  tf.e  ma^ 
ters  of  the  High  School,  in  Edinburgh,  Bams  passed 
many  agreeable  hours.] 

Auchtertyre,  Monday  mominy. 
I  HATE  nothing,  my  dear  Sir,  to  write  to  you 
but  that  I  feel  myself  exceedingly  confortably 
situated  in  this  good  family :  just  notice  enough 
to  make  me  easy  but  not  to  embarrass  me.  I  waa 
storm-staid  two  days  at  the  foot  of  the  Ochill- 
hills,  with  Mr.  Trait  of  Herveyston  and  Mr. 
Johnston  of  Alva,  but  was  so  well  pleased  that 
I  shall  certainly  spend  a  day  on  the  banks  of 
the  Devon  as  I  return.  I  leave  this  place  I 
suppose  on  Wednesday,  and  shall  devote  a  day 
to  Mr.  Ramsay  at  Auchtertyre,  near  Stirling: 
a  man  to  whose  worth  I  cannot  do  justice.  My 
respectful  kind  compliments  to  Mrs.  Cruik- 
shank,  and  my  dear  little  Jeanie,  and  if  yon 
see  Mr.  Masterton,  please  remember  me  to  him. 

I  am  ever, 

My  dear  Sir,  ko. 


OF  ROBERT   BURNS. 


^^ 


LXX. 

TO   MR.   JAMES  SMITH, 

LINLITHGOW. 

[The  ycunf  ladr  to  whom  the  poet  oUudes  in  this  let- 
ter, wnr  very  beautiful,  and  ver>-  proud  :  it  is  said  she 
fa'-e  him  a  specimen  of  both  her  temper  and  her  pride, 
when  he  touched  on  the  subject  of  love.] 

June  80,  1787. 
Mt  deae  Friend, 
On  our  return,  at  a   Highland  gentleman's 
hospiUble  mansion,  we  fell  in  with  a  merry 
party,  and  danced  till  the  ladies  left  us,  at  three 
in  the  morning.     Our  dancing  was  none  of  the 
French  or  English  insipid  formal  movements; 
the  ladies  sung  Scotch  songs  like  angels,  at 
intervals  ;  then  we  flew  at  Bab  at  the  Bowster, 
Tullochgorum,    Loch    Erroch    Side,    &c.,   like 
midges  sporting  in  the  mottie  sun,  or  craws 
prognosticating  a  storm  in  a  hairst  day. — When 
the  dear  lasses  left  us,  we  ranged  round  the 
bowl  till  the  good-fellow  hour  of  six ;  except  a 
few  minutes  that  we  went  out  to  pay  our  devo- 
tions to  the  glorious  lamp  of  day  peering  over 
the  towering  top  of  Benlomond.    We  all  kneeled ; 
our  worthy  landlord  s  son  held  the  bowl ;  each 
man  a  full  glass  in  his  hand ;  and  I,  as  priest, 
repeated  some  rhyming  nonsense,  like  Thomas-  I 
a-Rhymer's  prophecies  I  suppose. — After  a  small 
refreshment  of  the  gifts  of   Somnus,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  spend  the  day  on  Lochlomond,  and 
reach  Dumbarton  in  the  evening.     We  dined  at 
another  good  fellow's  house,  and  consequently, 
pushed  the  bottle  ;  when  we  went  out  to  mount 
OUT  horses,  we  found  ourselves  •*  No  vera  fou 
but  gaylie  yet."     My  two  friends  and  I  rode 
soberly  down  the  Loch  side,   till  by  came  a 
Highlandman   at   the   gallop,    on    a   tolerably 
good  horse,  but  which  had  never  known  the 
ornaments  of  iron  or  leather.    We  scorned  to  be 
out-galloped    by  a   Highlandman,    so    off    we 
started,  whip  and  spur.    My  companions,  though 
seemingly  gaily  mounted,  fell  sadly  astern ;  but 
my  old  mare,  Jenny  Geddes,  one  of  the  Rosinante 
family,  she  strained  past  the  Highlandman  in 
spite  of  all  his  efforts  with  the  hair  halter ;  just 
as  I  was  passing  him,  Donald  wheeled  his  horse, 
as  if  to  cross  before  me  to  mar  my  progress, 
when  down  came  his  horse,  and  threw  his  rider's 
breckless  a — e  in  a  dipt  hedge ;  and  down  came 
Jenny  Geddes  over  all,  and  my   hardship  be- 
tween her  and  the  Highlandman's  horse.   Jenny 
Geddes  trode  over  me  with  such  cautions  re- 
Terence,  that  matters  were  not  so  bad  as  mi|^t 


well  have  been  expected ;  so  I  came  off  with  t 
few  cuts  and  bruises,  and  a  thorough  resolution 
to  be  a  pattern  of  sobriety  for  the  future. 

I  have  yet  fixed  on  nothing  with  resf^ect  to 
the  serious  business  of  life.  I  am,  just  as  usual, 
a  rhyming,  mason-making,  raking,  aimless,  idle 
fellow.  However,  I  shall  somewhere  have  ft 
farm  soon.  I  was  going  to  say,  a  wife  too ;  but 
that  must  never  be  my  blessed  lot.  I  am  but  a 
younger  son  of  the  house  of  Parnassus,  and 
like  other  younger  sons  of  great  families,  I  may 
intrigue,  if  I  choose  to  run  all  risks,  but  must 
not  marry. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  almost  ruined  one  source 
the  principal  one,  indeed,  of  my  former  happi 
ness ;  that  eternal  propensity  I  always  had  U/ 
fall  in  love.     My  heart  no  more  glows  with  ftk- 
verish  rapture.    I  have  no  paradisaical  evening 
interviews,  stolen  from  the  restless  cares  and 
prying  inhabitonts  of  this  weary  world.    I  hare 
only  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦.     This  last  is  one  of  your  distant 
acquaintances,   has  a  fine  figure,  and  elegant 
manners ;  and  in  the  train  of  some  great  folks 
whom  you  know,  has  seen  the  politest  quarters 
in  Europe.    I  do  like  her  a  good  deal ;  but  what 
piques  me  is  her  conduct  at  the  commencement 
of  our  acquaintance.     I  frequently  visited  hex 
when  I  was  in ,  and  after  passing  regu- 
larly the  intermediate  degrees  between  the  dis- 
tant formal  bow  and  the  familiar  grasp  round 
the  waist,  I  ventured,  in  my  careless  way,  to 
talk  of  friendship  in  rather  ambiguous  terms; 

and  after  her  return  to ,  1  wrote  to  her 

in  the  same  style.  Miss,  construing  my  words 
farther  I  suppose  than  even  I  intended,  flew  off 
in  a  tangent  of  female  dignity  and  reserve,  like 
a  mounting  lark  in  an  April  morning  ;  and  wrote 
me  an  answer  which  measured  me  out  very  com- 
pletely what  an  immense  way  I  had  to  travel 
before  I  could  reach  the  climate  of  her  favour. 
But  I  am  an  old  hawk  at  the  sport,  and  wrote 
her  such  a  cool,  deliberate,  prudent  reply,  at 
brought  my  bird  from  her  aerial  towerings,  pop, 
down  at  my  foot,  like  Corporal  Trim's  hat. 

As  for  the  rest  of  my  acts,  and  my  wars,  and 
all  my  wise  sayings,  and  why  my  mare  wai 
called  Jenny  Geddes,  they  shall  be  recorded  in 
a  few  weeks  hence  at  Linlithgow,  in  the  chro- 
nicles of  your  memory,  by  R-  ^ 
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LXXI. 

TO   MR    JOHN  RICHMOND. 

[Mr  John  Richmond,  writer,  was  one  of  the  poet*i 
•arliost  and  firmest  friendi;  he  ehared  his  rooif  with  him 
when  thejr  met  in  Edinburgh,  end  did  him  rikany  little 
offices  of  kindness  and  refard.j 

MoM^  7th  July,  1787. 
Mt  dsab  Riohmohd, 

I  AM  all  impatience  to  hear  of  jour  fate  since 
the  old  confonnder  of  right  and  wrong  has 
turned  you  out  of  place,  by  his  journey  to  an- 
swer his  indictment  at  the  bar  of  the  other 
world.  He  will  find  the  practice  of  the  court  so 
different  from  the  practice  in  which  he  has  for 
so  many  years  been  thoroughly  hackneyed,  that 
his  fHends,  if  he  had  any  connexions  truly  of 
that  kind,  which  I  rather  doubt,  may  well 
tremble  for  his  sake.  His  cliicane,  his  left- 
handed  wisdom,  which  stood  so  firmly  by  him, 
to  such  good  purpose,  here,  like  other  accom- 
plices in  robbery  and  plunder,  will,  now  the 
piratical  business  is  blown,  in  all  probability 
turn  the  king's  evidences,  and  then  the  deyil's 
bagpiper  will  touch  him  off  **  Bundle  and  go !" 

If  he  has  left  you  any  legacy,  I  beg  your  par- 
don for  all  this ;  if  not,  I  know  yon  will  swear 
to  every  word  I  said  about  him. 

I  have  lately  been  rambling  over  by  Dumbar- 
ton and  Inverary,  and  running  a  drunken  race 
on  the  side  of  Loch  Lomond  with  a  wild  High- 
landman;  his  horse,  which  had  never  known 
the  ornaments  of  iron  or  leather,  zigzagged 
across  before  my  old  spavin'd  hunter,  whose 
name  is  Jenny  Geddes,  and  down  came  the 
Highlandman,  horse  and  all,  and  down  came 
Jenny  and  my  hardship ;  so  I  have  got  such  a 
skinful  of  bruises  and  wounds,  that  I  shall  be 
at  least  four^weeks  before  I  dare  venture  on  my 
Journey  to  Edinburgh. 

Not  one  new  thing  under  the  sun  has  hap- 
pened in  Mauchline  since  you  left  it.  I  hope 
this  will  find  you  as  comfortably  situated  as 
formerly,  or,  if  heaven  pleases,  more  so;  but, 
at  all  events,  I  trust  you  will  let  me  know  of 
course  how  matters  stand  with  you,  well  or  ill. 
'Tis  but  poor  consolation  to  tell  the  world  when 
matters  go  wrong ;  but  you  know  very  well  your 
.connexion  and  mine  stands  on  a  different 
^ting. 

I  am  ever,  my  dear  friend,  yours, 

R.  B. 


LXXU. 

TO  ROBERT  AINSLIE,   ESa 

[This  letter,  were  proof  waatinf ,  abowa  the  frlaadlf 
and  familiar  footing  on  which  Boma  stood  ^nth  tlM 
Ainslies,  and  more  particolarly  with  the  aatbor  of  that 
popular  work,  the  **  Reaeona  for  the  Hopa  that  ia  ia  aa.'^ 

MauehliHi,  2Sd  Jtify,  1787. 

Mt  DBAS  AlKSLU, 

These  is  one  thing  for  which  I  set  great  store 
by  you  as  a  fViend,  and  it  is  this,  that  I  have  not 
a  fHend  upon  earth,  besides  your«<>1f,  to  whom 
I  can  talk  nonsense  without  forfeiting  some  de- 
gree of  his  esteeuL  Now,  to  one  like  me,  who 
never  cares  for  speaking  anything  else  but  non- 
sense, such  a  friend  as  you  is  an  invalnable 
treasure.  I  was  never  a  rogue,  but  have  been 
a  fool  all  my  life ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  my  endea- 
vours, I  see  now  plainly  that  I  shall  never  be 
wise.  Now  it  rejoices  my  heart  to  have  met 
with  such  a  fellow  as  yon,  who,  though  yon  are 
not  just  such  a  hopeless  fool  as  I,  yet  I  trust 
you  will  never  listen  so  much  to  the  temptations 
of  the  devil  as  to  grow  so  very  wise  that  yon 
will  in  the  least  disrespect  an  honest  follow  be- 
cause he  is  a  fool.  In  short,  I  have  set  yon  down 
as  the  staff  of  my  old  age,  when  the  whole  list 
of  my  friends  will,  after  a  decent  share  of  pity, 
have  forgot  me. 

Though  in  the  mom  comes  sturt  and  strife. 

Yet  joy  may  come  at  noon  ; 
And  I  hope  to  live  a  merry,  merry  life 

When  a'  thir  days  are  done. 

Write  me  soon,  were  it  but  a  few  lines  jnst  to 
tell  me  how  that  good  sagacious  man  your 
father  is — that  kind  dainty  body  your  mother — 
that  strapping  chiel  your  brother  Douglas — and 
my  friend  Rachel,  who  is  as  far  before  Rachel 
of  old,  as  she  was  before  her  blear-eyed  sister 
Leah.  R.  B 


LXXIIL 

TO   ROBERT   AINSLIE,    ESQ. 

[The  ♦'  savnge  hospital  if  y,"of  which  Barns  coroplaraa 
in  this  letter,  was  at  that  time  an  evil  fashion  ia  Scotland : 
the  bottle  vros  made  to  circulate  rapidly,  and  «rery  glaaa 
was  drank  "  clean  caap  oat."] 

Mauchliney  July,  1787. 
Mr  DEAR  Sib, 

My  life,  since  I  saw  you  last,  has  been  one 

oontinned  hurry ;  that  savage  hospitality  whiek 
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knocks  a  man  down  with  strong  liquors,  is  the 
deril.  I  hare  a  sore  warfare  in  this  world ;  the 
devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh  are  three  formi- 
dable foes.  The  first  I  generally  try  to  fly  from ; 
the  second,  alas !  generally  flies  from  me ;  but 
the  third  is  my  plague,  worse  than  the  ten 
plagues  of  EgypL 

I  have  been  looking  OTer  seTeral  farms  in  this 
country ;  one  in  particular,  in  Nithsdale,  pleased 
me  so  well,  that  if  my  offer  to  the  proprietor  is 
accepted,  I  shall  commence  farmer  at  Whit- 
Sunday.  If  farming  do  not  appear  eligible,  I 
shall  haTe  recourse  to  my  other  shift :  but  this 
to  a  friend. 

I  set  out  for  Edinburgh  on  Monday  mormng; 
how  long  I  stay  there  is  uncertain,  but  you  will 
know  so  soon  as  I  can  inform  you  myself.  How- 
eTcr  I  determine,  poesy  must  be  laid  aside  for 
some  time;  my  mind  has  been  vitiated  with 
idleness,  and  it  will  take  a  good  deal  of  effort 
to  habituate  it  to  the  routine  of  business. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  sincerely, 

R.B. 


LXXIV. 

TO  DR.  MOORE. 

[Dr.  Moore  wai  one  of  the  first  to  point  out  thebeantj  of 
the  lyric  compositions  of  Burns.  "  *  Green  grow  the 
Rnshes,'  and  of  the  two  songs/'  says  he,  "  which  follow, 
beginning  *  Again  rejoicing  nature  sees,'  and  *The 
gl'Kimy  night  is  gathering  fast;*  the  latter  is  exquisite. 
By  the  wuy,  I  imagine  you  have  a  peculiar  talent  for  such 
compositions  which  you  ought  to  indulge:  no  kind  of 
poetry  demands  niore  delicacy  or  higher  polishing.*'  On 
this  letter  to  Moore  all  the  biographies  of  Bums  are 
founded.] 


Sir, 


Mauehlme,  2d  August,  1787. 


For  some  mouths  past  I  hare  been  rambling 
OTer  the  country,  but  I  am  now  confined  with 
some  lingering  complaints,  originating,  as  I  take 
it,  in  the  stomach.  To  divert  my  spirits  a  little 
in  this  miserable  fog  of  ennui,  I  have  taken  a 
whim  to  give  you  a  history  of  myself.  My  name 
has  made  some  little  noise  in  this  country ;  you 
have  done  me  the  honour  to  interest  yourself 
Tery  warmly  in  my  behalf ;  and  I  think  a  faith- 
ful account  of  what  character  of  a  man  I  am, 
and  how  I  came  by  that  character*  may  perhaps 
unuse  you  in  an  idle  moment.  I  will  give  you 
an  honest  narrative,  though  I  know  it  will  be 
often  at  my  own  expense  ;  for  I  assure  you.  Sir, 


I  have,  like  Solomon,  whose  character,  except- 
ing in  the  trifling  affair  of  wisdom,  I  sometime! 
think  I  resemble, — I  have,  I  say,  like  him  turned 
my  eyes  to  behold  madness  and  folly,  and 
like  him,  too,  frequently  shaken  hands  with  their 
intoxicating  friendship. — After  you  have  pe- 
rused these  pages,  should  you  think  them  trifling 
and  impertinent,  I  only  beg  leave  to  tell  you, 
that  the  poor  author  wrote  them  under  some 
twitching  qualms  of  conscience,  arising  from  a 
suspicion  that  he  was  doing  what  he  ought  not 
to  do ;  a  predicament  he  has  more  than  onca 
been  in  before. 

I  have  not  the  most  distant  pretensions  to  as- 
sume that  character  which  the  pye-coated  guar- 
dians of  escutcheons  call  a  gentleman.  When 
at  Edinburgh  last  winter,  I  got  acquainted  in 
the  herald's  office ;  and,  looking  through  that 
granary  of  honours,  I  there  found  almost  ererv 
name  in  the  kingdom ;  but  for  me, 

**  My  ancient  but  ignoble  blood 
Haa  crept  thro*  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood.'* 

POPB. 

Gules,  purpure,  argent,  &c.,  quite  disowned  me- 
My  father  was  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  tha 
son  of  a  farmer,  and  was  thrown  by  early  mis 
fortunes  on  the  world  at  large;  where,  after 
many  years'  wanderings  and  sojoumings,  he 
picked  up  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  observa- 
tion and  experience,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for 
most  of  my  little  pretensions  to  wisdom — I  have 
met  with  few  who  understood  men,  their  man- 
ners, and  their  ways,  equal  to  him ;  but  stub- 
bom,  ungainly  integrity,  and  headlong,  ungo- 
vernable irascibility,  are  disqualifying  circum- 
stances ;  consequently,  I  was  bom  a  very  poor 
man's  son.  For  the  first  six  or  seven  years  of 
my  life,  my  father  was  gardener  to  a  worthy 
gentleman  of  small  estate  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ayr.  Had  he  continued  in  that  station  I 
must  have  marched  off  to  be  one  of  the  little 
underlings  about  a  farm-house ;  but  it  was  his 
dearest  wish  and  prayer  to  have  it  in  his  power 
to  keep  his  children  under  his  own  eye,  till  they 
could  discern  between  good  and  evil ;  so,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  generous  master,  my  father 
ventured  on  a  small  farm  on  his  estate.  At 
those  years,  I  was  by  no  means  a  favourite 
with  anybody.  I  was  a  good  deal  noted  for  a 
retentive  memory,  a  stubborn  sturdy  something 
in  my  disposition,  and  an  enthusiastic  idiot* 
piety.    I  say  idiot  piety,  because  1  was  then 

I  Idiot  for  kik>tie. 
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but  a  child.  Though,  it  308t  the  schoolmaster 
some  thrashings,  I  made  an  excellent  English 
scholar;  and  by  the  time  I  was  ten  or  eleven  years 
of  age,  I  was  a  critic  in  substantives,  verbs,  and 
particles.  In  my  infant  and  boyish  days,  too, 
I  owed  much  to  an  old  woman  who  resided  in 
the  family,  remarkable  for  her  ignorance,  cre- 
dulity, and  superstition.  She  had,  I  suppose, 
the  largest  collection  in  the  country  of  tales  and 
songs  concerning  devils,  ghosts,  fairies,  brow- 
nies, witches,  warlocks,  spunkies,  kelpies,  elf- 
candlcs,  deadlights,  wraiths,  apparitions,  can- 
traips,  giants,  enchanted  towers,  dragons,  and 
other  trumpery.  This  cultivated  the  latent 
seeds  of  poetry ;  but  had  so  strong  an  effect  on 
my  imagination,  that  to  this  hour,  in  my  noc- 
turnal rambles,  I  sometimes  keep  a  sharp  look 
out  in  suspicious  places ;  and  though  nobody 
can  be  moie  sceptical  than  I  am  in  such  mat- 
ters, yet  it  often  takes  an  effort  of  philosophy 
to  shake  off  these  idle  terrors.  The  earliest 
composition  that  I  recollect  taking  pleasure  in, 
was  The  Vision  of  Mirza,  and  a  hymn  of  Addi- 
son's beginning,  "  How  are  thy  servants  blest, 

0  Lord !"  I  particularly  remember  one  half- 
Btanza  which  was  music  to  my  boyish  ear — 

"  For  though  ia  dreadfal  whirls  we  hung 
High  on  the  broken  wave — " 

1  met  with  these  pieces  in  Mason's  English  Col- 
lection, one  of  my  school-books.  The  first  two 
books  I  ever  read  in  private,  and  which  gave  me 
more  pleasure  than  any  two  books  I  ever  read 
since,  were  The  Life  of  Hannibal,  and  The  Histo- 
ry of  Sir  William  Wallace.  iJannibal  gave  my 
young  ideas  such  a  turn,  that  I  used  to  strut  in 
raptures  up  and  down  after  the  recruiting  drum 
and  bng-pipe,  and  wish  myself  tall  enough  to 
be  a  soldier ;  while  the  story  of  Wallace  poured 
a  Scottish  prejudice  into  my  veins,  which  will 
boil  along  there  till  the  floodgates  of  life  shut 
in  eternal  rest. 

Polemical  divinity  aboutthis  time  was  putting 
che  country  half  mad,  and  I,  ambitious  of  shin- 
ing in  conversation  parties  on  Sundays,  between 
sermons,  at  funerals,  &c.,  used  a  few  years  after- 
wards to  puzzle  Calvinism  with  so  much  heat 
and  indiscretion,  that  I  raised  a  hue  and  cry  of 
heresy  against  me,  which  has  not  ceased  to  this 
hour. 

My  vicinity  to  Ayr  was  of  some  advantage  to 
me.  My  social  disposition,  when  not  checked 
by  some  modifications  of  spirited  pride,  was  like 
fur  catechism  definition  of  infinitude,  without 


bounds  or  limits.     I  formed  MTeral  conDezuwl 
with  other  younkers,  who  possessed  superior  Ad* 
vantages  ;  the  youngling  actors  who  were  busy 
in  the  rehearsal  of  parts,  in  which  thej  wert 
shortly  to  appear  on  the  stage  of  life,  where, 
alas!    I  was  destined  to  drudge   behipd  the 
scenes.     It  is  not  commonly  at  this  greeir  age, 
that  our  young  gentry  haTe  a  just  sense  of  the 
immense  distance  between  them  and  their  ragged 
playfellows.      It  takes  a  few  dashes  into  the 
world,  to  give  the  young  great  man  that  proper, 
decent,  unnoticing  disregard  for  the  poor,  insig- 
nificant stupid  devils,  the  mechanics  and  pea- 
santry around  him,  who  were,  perhaps,  bom  in 
the  same  village.     My  young  superiors  nsTer 
insulted  the  clouterly  appearance  of  my  plough- 
boy  carcase,  the  two  extremes   of  which  w«e 
often  exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  all  the 
seasons.    They  would  give  me  stray  volumes  of 
books ;  among  them,  even  then,  I  could  pick  u^ 
some  observations,  and  one,  whose  heart,  I  am 
sure,  not  even  the  **  Munny  Begum"  scenes  haTe 
tainted,  helped  me  to  a  little  French.     Parting 
with  these  my  young  friends  and  benefactors,  as 
they  occasionally  went  off  for  the  East  or  West 
Indies,  was  often  to  me  a  sore  afiSicHon ;    but  1 
was  soon  called  to   more  serious   evils.      My 
father's  generous  master  died !  the  farm  proved 
a  ruinous  bargain  ;  and  to  clench  the  misfortune, 
we  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  factor,  who  sat  for 
the  picture  I  have  drawn  of  one  in  my  tale  of    ! 
**  The  Twa  Dogs."    My  father  was  advanced  in    j 
life  when  he  married ;  I  was  the  eldest  of  seven 
children,  and  he,  worn  out  by  early  hardships,    j 
was  unfit  for  labour.     My  father's  spirit  was    j 
soon   irritated,  but  not  easily  broken.     There   | 
was  a  freedom  in  his  lease  in  two  years  more,    j 
and  to  weather  these  two  years,  we  retrenched 
our  expenses.     We  lived  very  poorly :   I  was  a 
dexterous  ploughman  for  my  age ;  and  the  next 
eldest  to  me  was  a  brother  (Gilbert),  who  could    j 
drive    the   plough   very  well,    and   help  me  to 
thrash  the  corn.  A  novel-writer  might,  perhaps* 
have  viewed  these  scenes  with  some  satisfac- 
Uon,  but  so  did  not  I ;  my  indignation  yet  boils 
at  the  recollection  of  the  scoundrel  factor's  in- 
solent threatening  letters,  which  used  to  set  us 
all  in  tears. 

This  kind  of  life — the  cheerless  gloom  of  a 
hermit,  with  the  unceasing  moil  of  a  galley- 
slave,  brought  me  to  my  sixteenth  year ;  a  little 
before  which  period  I  first  committed  the  sin  of 
rhyme.     You  know  our  country  custom  of  com* 
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pling  a  man  and  woman  together  as  partners  in 
the  labours  of  harrest.  In  my  fifteenth  autumn, 
my  partner  was  a  bewitching  creature,  a  year 
younger  than  myself.  My  scarcity  of  English 
denies  me  the  power  of  doing  her  justice  in  that 
language,  but  you  know  the  Scottish  idiom :  she 
was  a  **  bonnie,  sweet,  sonsie  lass."  In  short, 
she,  altogether  unwittingly  to  herself,  initiated 
me  in  that  delicious  passion,  which,  in  spite  of 
acid  disappointment,  gin-horse  prudence,  and 
bookworm  philosophy,  I  hold  to  be  the  first  of 
human  joys,  our  dearest  blessing  here  below  I 
How  she  caught  the  contagion  I  cannot  toll; 
you  medical  people  talk  much  of  infection  from 
breathing  the  same  air,  the  touch,  &c.;  but  I 
never  expressly  said  I  loved  her. — Indeed,  I  did 
not  know  myself  why  I  liked  so  much  to  loiter 
behind  with  her,  when  returning  in  the  evening 
from  our  labours ;  why  the  tones  of  her  voice 
made  my  heart-strings  thrill  like  an  ^olian 
harp ;  and  particularly  why  my  pulse  beat  such 
a  furious  ratan,  when  I  looked  and  fingered  over 
her  little  hand  to  pick  out  the  cruel  nettle-stings 
and  thistles.  Among  her  other  love-inspiring 
qualities,  she  sung  sweetly ;  and  it  was  her  fa- 
vourite reel  to  which  I  attempted  giving  an  em- 
bodied vehicle  in  ryhme.  I  was  not  so  presump- 
tuous as  to  imagine  that  I  could  make  verses 
like  printed  ones,  composed  by  men  who  had 
Greek  and  Latin ;  but  my  girl  sung  a  song 
which  was  said  to  be  composed  by  a  small  coun- 
try laird's  son,  on  one  of  his  father's  maids, 
with  whom  he  was  in  love ;  and  I  saw  no  rea- 
son why  I  might  not  rhyme  as  well  as  he ;  for 
excepting  that  he  could  smear  sheep,  and  cast 
peats,  his  father  living  in  the  moorlands,  he  had 
no  more  scholar-craft  than  myself. 

Thus  with  me  began  love  and  poetry ;  which 
at  times  have  been  my  only,  and  till  within  the 
last  twelve  months,  have  been  my  highest  en- 
joyment. My  father  struggled  on  till  he  reached 
the  freedom  in  his  lease,  when  he  entered  on  a 
larger  farm,  about  ten  miles  farther  in  the  coun- 
try. The  nature  of  the  bargain  he  made  was 
such  as  to  throw  a  little  ready  money  into  his 
hands  at  the  commencement  of  his  lease,  other- 
wise the  affair  would  have  been  impracticable. 
For  four  years  we  lived  comfortably  here,  but  a 
difference  commencing  between  him  and  his 
landlord  as  to  terms,  after  three  years  tossing 
and  whirling  in  the  vortex  of  litigation,  my  father 
was  just  saved  from  the  horrors  of  a  jail,  by  a 
eonsumption,  which,  after  two  years'  promises, 


kindly  stepped  in,  and  carried  him  away,  to 
where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and 
where  the  weary  are  at  rest ! 

It  is  during  the  time  that  we  lived  on  this  farm 
that  my  little  story  is  most  eventful.  I  was,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  period,  perhaps,  the  most 
ungainly  awkward  boy  in  the  parish — no  soUlatrp 
was  less  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  world. 
What  I  knew  of  ancient  story  was  gathered 
from  Salmon's  and  Guthrie's  Geographical 
Grammars ;  and  the  ideas  I  had  formed  of  mo- 
dem manners,  of  literature,  and  criticism,  I  got 
from  the  Spectator.  These,  with  Pope's  Works, 
some  Plays  of  Shakspeare,  Tull  and  Dickson  on 
Agriculture,  the  Pantheon,  Locke's  Essay  on 
the  Human  Understanding,  Stackhouse's  His 
tory  of  the  Bible,  Justice's  British  Gardener's 
Directory,  Boyle's  Lectures,  Allan  Ramsay's 
Works,  Taylor's  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Original 
Sin,  A  Select  Collection  of  English  Songs,  and 
Hervey's  Meditations,  had  formed  the  whole  of 
my  reading.  The  collection  of  Songs  was  my 
vade  meeum.  I  pored  over  them,  driving  my 
cart,  or  walking  to  labour,  song  by  song,  verse 
by  verse ;  carefully  noting  the  true  tender,  or 
sublime,  from  affectation  and  fustian.  I  am  con- 
vinced I  owe  to  this  practice  much  of  my  critic 
craft,  such  as  it  is. 

In  my  seventeenth  year,  to  give  my  manners 
a  brush,  I  went  to  a  country  dancing-school. 
My  father  had  an  unaccountable  antipathy 
against  these  meetings,  and  my  going  was,  what 
to  this  moment  I  repent,  in  opposition  to  hin 
wishes.  My  father,  as  I  said  before,  was  sub- 
ject to  strong  passions ;  from  that  instance  of 
disobedience  in  me,  he  took  a  sort  of  dislike  to 
me,  which,  I  believe,  was  one  cause  of  the  dissi- 
pation which  marked  my  succeeding  years.  I 
say  dissipation,  comparatively  with  the  strict- 
ness, and  sobriety,  and  regularity  of  Presby- 
terian country  life ;  for  though  the  will-o'-wisp 
meteors  of  thoughtless  whim  were  almost  the  sole 
lights  of  my  path,  yet  early  ingrained  piety  -^nd 
virtue  kept  me  for  several  years  afterwards 
within  the  line  of  innocence.  The  irr»»»  mis- 
fortune of  my  life  was  to  want  an  aim.  I  had 
felt  early  some  stirrings  of  ambition,  but  they 
were  the  blind  gropings  of  Homer's  Cyclops 
round  the  walls  of  his  cave.  I  saw  my  father's 
situation  entailed  on  me  perpetual  labour 
The  only  two  openings  by  which  I  could  enter 
the  temple  of  fortune  were  the  gate  of  nig- 
gardly economy,  or  the  path  of  little  chican- 
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ing  bargain-making.  The  first  is  so  contracted 
.  an  aperture  I  never  could  squeeze  myself  into 
it — the  last  I  always  hated — there  was  con- 
tamination in  the  very  entrance !  Thus  aban- 
doned of  aim  or  view  in  life,  with  a  strong 
Appetite  for  sociability,  as  well  from  native 
hilarity  as  from  a  pride  of  obsenration  and  re- 
mark ;  a  constitutional  melancholy  or  hypochon- 
driasm  that  made  me  fly  solitude ;  add  to  these 
incentives  to  social  life,  my  reputation  for  book- 
ish knowledge,  a  certain  wild  logical  talent, 
and  a  strength  of  thought,  something  like  the 
rudiments  of  good  sense ;  and  it  will  not  seem 
surprising  that  I  was  generally  a  welcome  guest 
where  I  visited,  or  any  great  wonder  that 
always,  where  two  or  three  met  together,  there 
was  I  among  them.  But  far  beyond  all  other 
impulses  of  my  heart,  was  un  penchant  d  Vadora- 
hie  moitii  du  penre  humam.  My  heart  was  com- 
pletely tinder,  and  was  eternally  lighted  up  by 
aome  goddess  or  other ;  and,  as  in  every  other 
warfare  in  this  world,  my  fortune  was  various ; 
•ometimes  I  was  received  with  favour,  and  some- 
times I  was  mortified  with  a  repulse.  At  the 
plough,  scythe,  or  reap-hook,  I  feared  no  com- 
petitor, and  thus  I  set  absolute  want  at  defiance; 
and  as  I  never  cared  farther  for  my  labours 
than  while  I  was  in  actual  exercise,  I  spent  the 
evenings  in  the  way  after  my  own  heart.  A 
country  lad  seldom  carries  on  a  love  adventure 
without  an  assisting  confidant.  I  possessed  a 
curiosity,  zeal,  and  intrepid  dexterity  that  re- 
commended me  as  a  proper  second  on  these 
occasions;  and  I  dare  say,  I  felt  as  much  plea- 
j  aure  in  being  in  the  secret  of  half  the  loves  of 
the  parish  of  Tarbolton,  as  ever  did  statesman 
in  knowing  the  intrigues  of  half  the  courts  of 
Europe.  The  very  goose-feather  in  my  hand 
seems  to  know  instinctively  the  well-worn  path  of 
my  imngination,  the  favourite  theme  of  my  song ; 
and  is  with  difficulty  rcHtrained  from  giving  you 
a  couple  of  paragraphs  on  the  love-adventures 
of  my  compeers,  the  humble  inmates  of  the 
farm-house  and  cottage;  but  the  grave  sons  of 
science,  ambition,  or  avarice  baptize  these 
things  by  the  name  of  follies.  To  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  labour  and  poverty  they  are  mat- 
ters of  the  most  serious  nature :  to  them  the 
ardent  hope,  the  stolen  interview,  the  tender 
farewell,  are  the  greatest  and  most  delicious 
parts  of  their  enjoyments. 

.Vnother  circumstance  in  my  life  which  made 
•ome  alter<ition  in  my  mind  and  manners,  was. 


that  I  spent  my  nineteenth  summer  on  a 
gling  coast,  a  good  distance  ftrom  home,  mi  a 
noted  school  to  learn  mensuration,  svrr^yiBg^ 
dialling,  &c.,  in  which  I  made  a  prettj  good 
progress.  But  I  made  a  greater  progreoi  in 
the  knowledge  of  mankind.  The  contrabend 
trade  was  at  that  time  Tery  successful,  and  il 
sometimes  happened  to  me  to  fall  in  with  thoso 
who  carried  it  on.  Scenes  of  swaggering  riol 
and  roaring  dissipation  were,  till  this  time,  new 
to  me^  but  I  was  no  enemy  to  social  life.  Hero, 
though  I  learnt  to  fill  mj  glass,  and  to  nix 
without  fear  in  a  drunken  squabble,  yet  I  went 
on  with  a  high  hand  with  my  geometry,  till  the 
sun  entered  Virgo,  a  month  which  is  always  a 
carnival  in  my  bosom,  when  a  charming  fillette, 
who  lived  next  door  to  the  school,  overset  my 
trigonometry,  and  set  me  off  at  a  tangent  from 
the  spheres  of  my  studies.  I,  however,  stmg^cd 
on  with  my  sines  and  co-sines  for  a  few  days 
more ;  but  stepping  into  the  garden  one  charm- 
ing noon  to  take  the  sun's  altitude',  there  I  met 
my  angel, 

**  Like  Proierpine  gatharing  flowoni, 
Herself  a  fairer  flower >*i 

It  was  in  vain  to  think  of  doing  any  more 
good  at  school.  The  remaining  week  I  stayed  I 
did  nothing  but  craze  the  faculties  of  my  soul 
about  her,  or  steal  out  to  meet  her ;  and  tho 
two  last  nights  of  my  stay  in  the  country,  had 
sleep  been  a  mortal  sin,  the  image  of  this  modest 
and  innocent  girl  had  kept  me  guiltless. 

I  returned  home  very  considerably  improved. 
My  reading  was  enlarged  with  the  very  import* 
ant  addition  of  Thomson's  and  Shenstone's 
works;  I  had  seen  human  nature  in  a  new 
phasis ;  and  I  engaged  several  of  my  schoolfel- 
lows to  keep  up  a  literary  correspondence  with 
me.  This  improved  me  in  composition.  I  had 
met  with  a  collection  of  letters  by  the  wits  ti 
Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  I  pored  over  them 
most  devoutly.  I  kept  copies  of  any  of  my  own 
letters  that  pleased  me,  and  a  comparison  be- 
tween them  and  the  composition  of  most  of  my 
correspon<Ients  flattered  my  vanity.  I  carried 
this  whim  so  far,  that  though  I  had  not  throe- 
farthings'  worth  of  business  in  the  world,  yet 
almost  every  post  brought  me  as  many  letters 
as  if  I  had  been  a  broad  plodding  son  of  tho 
day-book  and  ledger. 

My  life  flowed  on  much  in  tho  same  eonrso 
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till  my  twenty-tbird  year.  Vive  Vamoury  et  vive 
la  bctgateUtj  were  my  sole  principles  of  action. 
The  addition  of  two  more  authors  to  my  library 
gafe  me  great  pleasure;  Sterne  and  Mackenxie 
—Tristram  Shandy  and  the  Man  of  Feeling  were 
my  bosom  favourites.  Poesy  waa  still  a  darling 
walk  for  my  mind,  but  it  was  only  indulged  in 
according  to  the  humour  of  the  hour.  I  had 
usually  half  a  dozen  or  more  pieces  on  hand  ;  I 
took  up  one  or  other,  as  it  suited  the  momentary 
tone  of  the  mind,  and  dismissed  the  work  as  it 
bordered  on  fatigue.  My  passions,  when  once 
lighted  up,  raged  like  so  many  devils,  till  they 
got  Tent  in  rhyme ;  and  then  the  conning  over 
my  verses,  like  a  spell,  soothed  all  into  quiat ! 
None  of  the  rhymes  of  those  days  are  in  print, 
except  **  Winter,  a  dirge,"  the  eldest  of  my 
printed  pieces ;  **  The  Death  of  poor  Maillie," 
'*  John  Barleycorn,"  and  songs  first,  second,  and 
third.  Song  second  was  the  ebullition  of  that 
passion  which  ended  the  forementioned  school- 
business. 

My  twenty-third  year  was  to  me  an  import- 
ant fera.  Partly  through  whim,  and  partly 
that  I  wished  to  set  about  doing  something  in 
life,  I  joined  a  flax-dresser  in  a  neighbouring 
town  (Irvine)  to  learn  his  trade.  This  was  an 
unlucky  affair.  My  *  *  *  and  to  finish  the 
whole,  as  we  were  giving  a  welcome  carousal  to 
the  new  year,  the  shop  took  fire  and  burnt  to 
ashes,  and  Was  left,  like  a  true  poet,  not  worth 
a  sixpence. 

I  was  obliged  to  give  up  this  scheme ;  the 
clouds  of  misfortune  were  gathering  thick  round 
my  father's  head;  and,  what  was  worst  of  all, 
be  was  visibly  far  gone  in  a  consumption ;  and 
to  crown  my  distresses,  a  heUe  fiUe^  whom  I 
adored,  and  who  had  pledged  her  soul  to  meet 
me  in  the  field  of  matrimony,  jilted  me,  with 
peculiar  circumstances  of  mortification.  The 
finishing  evil  that  brought  up  the  rear  of  this 
infernal  file,  was  my  cotistitutional  melancholy 
being  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  for  three 
months  I  was  in  a  state  of  mind  scarcely  to  be 
Envied  by  the  hopeless  wretches  who  have  got 
their  mittimus — depart  from  me,  ye  cursed! 

Frvn  this  adventure  I  learned  something  of  a 
town  life ;  but  the  principal  thing  which  gave 
my  mind  a  turn,  was  a  friendship  I  formed  with 
a  young  fellow,  a  very  noble  character,  but  a 
hapless  son  of  misfortune.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  aimpld  mechanic ;  but  a  great  man  in  the 
neighbourhood  taking  him  under  his  patronage, 


gave  him  a  genteel  education,  with  a  Tiew  of 
bettering  his  situation  in  life.  The  patron 
^1^^%  j^t  as  he  was  ready  to  launch  out  into 
the  world,  the  poor  fellow  in  despair  went  to 
sea ;  where,  after  a  variety  of  good  and  ill-for- 
tune, a  little  before  I  was  acqua'nted  with  him 
he  had  been  set  on  shore  by  an  American  pri- 
vateer, on  the  wild  coast  of  Connaught  strip- 
ped of  everything.  I  cannot  quit  this  poor  fel- 
low's story  without  adding,  that  he  is  at  this 
time  master  of  a  large  West-Indiaman  belonging 
to  the  Thames. 

His  mind  was  fraught  with  independence, 
magnanimity,  and  every  manly  virtue.  I  loved 
and  admired  him  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm,  and 
of  course  strove  to  imitate  him.  In  some  mea- 
sure I  succeeded;  I  had  pride  before,  ^ut  he 
taught  it  to  flow  in  proper  channels.  His  know- 
ledge of  the  world  was  vastly  superior  to  mine, 
and  I  was  all  attention  to  learn.  He  was  the 
only  man  I  ever  saw  who  was  a  greater  fool  than 
myself  where  woman  was  tlie  presiding  star ; 
but  he  spoke  of  illicit  love  with  the  levity  of  a 
sailor,  which  hitherto  I  had  regarded  with  hor- 
ror. Here  his  fHendship  did  me  a  mischief,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  soon  after  I  resumed 
the  plough,  I  wrote  the  **  Poet's  Welcome." ' 
My  reading  only  increased  while  in  this  town 
by  two  stray  volumes  of  Pamela,  and  one  of 
Ferdinand  Count  Fathom,  which  gave  me  some 
idea  of  novels.  Rhyme,  except  some  religious 
pieces  that  are  in  print,  I  had  given  up  ;  but 
meeting  with  Fergusson's  Scottish  Poems,  I 
strung  anew  my  wildly-sounding  lyre  with  emu- 
lating vigour.  When  my  father  died,  his  all 
went  among  the  hell-hounds  that  growl  in  the 
kennel  of  justice ;  but  we  made  a  shift  to  col- 
lect a  little  money  in  the  family  amongst  us, 
with  which,  to  keep  us  together,  my  brother  and 
1  took  a  neighbouring  farm.  My  brother  want- 
ed my  hair-brained  imagination,  as  well  as  my 
social  and  amorous  madness  ;  but  in  good  sense, 
and  every  sober  qualification,  he  was  far  my  su- 
perior. 

I  entered  on  this  farm  with  a  full  resolution, 
**come,  go  to,  I  will  be  wise !"  I  read  farming 
books,  I  calculated  crops ;  I  attended  markets ; 
and  in  short,  in  spite  of  the  devil,  and  the  world, 
and  the  flesh,  I  believe  I  should  have  been  a 
wise  man ;  but  the  first  year,  from  unfortunately 
buying  bad  seed,  the  second  from  a  Iste  bar* 
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vest,  we  lost  half  our  crops.  This  overset  all 
in  J  wisdom,  and  I  returned,  **like  the  dog  to 
his  Yomit,  and  the  sow  that  was  washed,  to  her 
wallowing  in  the  mire." 

I  now  began  to  be  known  in  the  neighbourhood 
as  a  maker  of  rhymes.     The  first  of  my  poetic 
offspring  that  saw  the  light,  was  a  burlesque  la- 
mentation on  a  quarrel  between  two  reverend 
CaWinists,   both   of  them  dramatis   ptrtonct  in 
*<  Holy   Fair."      I   had  a   notion    myself   that 
the  piece  had    some    merit ;    but,   to  prevent 
the   worst,    I  gave  a  '  copy  of  it  to  a  friend, 
who  was  very  fond  of  such  things,  and  told  him 
that  I  could  not  guess  who  was  the  author  of  it, 
but  that  I  thought  it  pretty  clever.   With  a  cer- 
tain description  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  laity,  it 
met  with  a  roar  of  applause.     "  Holy  Willie's 
Prayer"  next  made  its  appearance,  and  alarmed 
the  kirk-session  so  much,  that  they  held  several 
meetings  to  look  over  their  spiritual  artillery,  if 
haply  any  of  it  might  be  pointed  against  pro- 
fane rhymers.     Unluckily  for  me,  my  wander- 
ings led  me  on  another  side,  within  point-blank 
shot  of  their  heaviest  metal.    This  is  the  unfor- 
tunate story  that  gave  rise  to  my  printed  poem, 
**  The  Lament."     This  was  a  most  melancholy 
affair,  which  I  cannot  yet  bear  to  reflect  on,  and 
had  very  nearly  given  me  one  or  two  of  the 
principal  qualifications  for  a  place  among  those 
who  have  lost  the  chart,  and  mistaken  the  reck- 
oning of  rationality.      I  gave  up  my  part  of 
the  farm  to  my  brother ;  in  truth  it  was  only 
nominally  mine;  and  made  what  little  prepara- 
tion was  in  my  power  for  Jamaica.    But,  before 
leaving  my  native  country  for  ever,  I  resolved 
to  publish  my  poems.     I  weighed  my  produc- 
tions  as    impartially  as  was   in   my  power ;  I 
thought  they  had  merit;'  and  it  was  a  deli- 
cious idea  that  I  should  be  called  a  clever  fellow, 
even  though  it  should  never  reach  my  ears — a 
poor  negro-driver — or  perhaps  a  victim  to  that 
inhospitable  cliroe,  and  gone  to  the  world  of 
spirits  !     I  can  truly  say,  that  pauvre  inconnu  as 
I  then  was,  I  had  pretty  nearly  as  high  an  idea 
of  myself  and  of  my  works  as  I  have  at  this 
moment,  when  the  public  has  decided  in  their 
favour.     It  ever  was  my  opinion  that  the  mis- 
takes and  blunders,  both  in  a  rational  and  reli- 
gious point  of  view,  of  which  we  see  thousands 
daily  guilty,  are  owing  to  their  ignorance  of 
themselves. — To  know  myself  had  been  all  along 
my  constant  study.     I  weighed  myself  alone  ;  I 
balanced  mysolf  with  others ;  I  watched  every 


means  of  information,  to  see  how  maeh  ground 
I  occupied  as  a  man  and  as  a  poet ;  I  studied 
assiduously  Nature's  design  in  my  formation-* 
where  the  lights  and  shades  in  my  charaeter 
were  intended.  I  was  pretty  confident  my  poems 
would  meet  with  some  applause ;  bat,  at  the 
worst,  the  roar  of  the  Atlantic  would  deafen 
the  voice  of  censure,  and  the  novelty  of  West 
Indian  scenes  make  me  forget  neglect.  I  threw 
off  six  hundred  copies,  of  which  I  had  got  sub- 
scriptions for  about  three  hundred  and  fifty.— 
My  vanity  was  highly  gratified  by  the  receptioD 
I  met  with  from  the  public;  and  besides  I 
pocketed,  all  expenses  deducted,  nearly  twenty 
pounds.  This  sum  came  very  seasonably,  as  I 
was  thinking  of  indenting  myself,  for  want  of 
money  to  procure  my  passage.  As  soon  as  I 
was  master  of  nine  guineas,  the  price  of  waft- 
ing me  to  the  torrid  zone,  I  took  a  steerage  pas- 
sage in  the  first  ship  that  was  to  sail  from  the 
Clyde,  for 

**  Hanf  ry  rain  had  ine  in  the  wiad.** 
I  had  been  for  some  days  skulking  fW>m 
covert  to  covert,  under  all  the  terrors  of  a  jail ; 
as  some  ill-advised  people  had  uncoupled  the 
merciless  pack  of  the  law  at  my  heels.  I  had 
taken  the  last  farewell  of  my  few  friends ;  my 
chest  was  on  the  road  to  Greenock ;  I  had  com- 
posed the  last  song  I  should  ever  measure  in 
Caledonia — "The  gloomy  night  is  gathering 
fast."  when  a  letter  from  Dr.  Blacklock  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  overthrew  all  my  schemes,  by 
opening  new  prospects  to  my  poetic  ambition. 
The  doctor  belonged  to  a  set  of  critics  for  whose 
applause  I  had  not  dared  to  hope.  His  opinion, 
that  I  would  meet  with  encouragement  in 
Edinburgh  for  a  second  edition,  fired  me  so 
much,  that  away  I  posted  for  that  city,  without 
a  single  acquaintance,  or  a  single  letter  of  in- 
troduction. The  baneful  star  that  had  so  long 
shed  its  blasting  influence  in  my  zenith,  for  once 
made  a  revolution  to  the  nadir:  and  a  kind 
Providence  placed  me  under  the  patronage 
of  one  of  the  noblest  of  men,  the  Earl  of  Qlen- 
caim.  Oublie-moij  grand  Dieu^  n  jamait  Je 
VoublU: 

I  need  relate  no  farther.  At  Edinburgh  I 
was  in  a  new  world ;  I  mingled  among  many 
classes  of  men,  but  all  of  them  new  to  me,  and 
I  was  all  attention  to  "catch"  the  charactert 
and  "  the  manners  living  as  they  rise."  Whe* 
ther  I  have  profited,  time  will  show 

*  «  •  f  » 
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My  most  respectful  compliments  to  Miss  Wil- 
liams. Her  very  elegant  and  friendly  letter  I 
cannot  answer  at  present,  as  my  presence  is  re- 
quisite in  Edinburgh,  and  I  set  out  to-morrow. 

B.  B. 


LXXV. 
TO  BOBEBT  AINfiLIE,  ESa> 

BBBBTWBLL   DUlfSB. 

(Thia  charactarUtic  letter  was  first  pablithed  by  8ir 
Harris  Nicolas ;  others,  still  more  characteristic,  ad- 
dressed to  the  same  gentleman,  are  abroad :  how  they 
•oeaped  from  private  keeping  is  a  sort  of  a  riddle.] 

Edinburgh^  2Zd  Auguit,  1787. 

"  As  I  gaed  up  to  Dunse 
To  warp  n  pickle  yam, 
Robin,  silly  body,  ^ 

He  gat  me  wi'  bairn.*' 

Fbom  henceforth,  my  dear  Sir,  I  am  deter- 
mined to  set  off  with  my  letters  like  the  period- 
ical writers,  viz.  prefix  a  kind  of  text,  quoted 
from  some  classic  of  undoubted  authority,  such 
as  the  author  of  the  immortal  piece,  of  which 
my  text  is  a  part.  What  I  have  to  say  on  my 
text  is  exhausted  in  a  letter  which  I  wrote  yon 
the  other  day,  before  I  had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
ceiving yours  from  Inverkeithing ;  and  sure 
never  was  anything  more  lucky,  as  I  have  but 
the  time  to  write  this,  that  Mr.  Nicol,  on  the 
oppoHite  side  of  the  table,  takes  to  correct  a 
proof-sheet  of  a  thesis.  They  are  gabbling 
Latin  so  loud  that  I  cannot  hear  what  my  own 
soul  is  saying  in  my  own  skull,  so  I  must  just 
give  you  a  matter-of-fact  sentence  or  two,  and 
end,  if  time  permit,  with  a  verse  de  rei  genera- 
tion e.  To-morrow  I  leave  Edinburgh  in  a 
chaise ;  Nicol  thinks  it  more  comfortable  than 
horseback,  to  which  I  say.  Amen;  so  Jenny 
GedJes  goes  home  to  Ayrshire,  to  use  a  phrase 
•f  my  mother's,  wi'her  finger  in  her  mouth. 

Now  for  a  modest  verse  of  classical  authority: 

The  cats  like  kitchen ; 

The  dogs  like  broo ; 
The  lasses  like  the  lads  weel. 

And  th'  auld  wives  too. 

CHOBUS. 

And  weVe  a'  noddin, 

Nid,  nid,  noddin, 
Wt  re  a'  noddin  foa  at  e'en. 


If  this  does  not  please  you,  let  me  hear  from 
you ;  if  you  write  any  time  before  the  Ist  of 
September,  direct  to  Inverness,  to  be  left  at  thtf 
post-ofllce  till  called  for;  the  next  week  at 
Aberdeen,  the  next  at  Edinburgh. 

The  sheet  is  done,  and  1  shall  just  conclu  la 
with  assuring  you  that 

I  am,  and  ever  with  pride  shall  be. 

My  dear  Sir,  &c. 

a.  D. 

Call  your  boy  what  you  think  proper,  only 
interject  Bums.  What  do  you  say  to  a  Scrip- 
ture name?  Zimri  Burns  Ainslie,  or  Archito- 
phel,  &c.,  look  your  Bible  for  these  two  heroes, 
if  you  do  this,  I  will, repay  the  compliment 


LXXVI. 
TO  MB.   BOBEBT   MUIB. 

[No  Scotsman  will  ever  read,  without  emotkm,  the 
poet*s  words  in  this  letter,  and  in  "  ScoU  wba  hae  wi 
Wallace  bled,'*  about  Bannockbam  and  its  glories.] 

Stirling,  26M  Augtut,  1787 
Mt  dbab  Sib, 
I  intbndbd  to  have  written  yon  fh>m  Edin- 
burgh, and  now  write  you  from  Stirling  to  make 
an  excuse.  Here  am  I,  on  my  way  to  Inver- 
ness, with  a  truly  original,  but  very  worthy 
man,  a  Mr.  Nicol,  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
High-school,  in  Edinburgh.  I  left  Auld  Beekie 
yesterday  morning,  and  have  passed,  besidei 
by-excursions,  Linlithgow,  Borrowstouness,  Fal- 
kirk, and  here  am  I  undoubtedly.  This  morn- 
ing I  knelt  at  the  tomb  of  Sir  John  the  Graham, 
the  gallant  friend  of  the  immortal  Wallace; 
and  two  hours  ago  I  said  a  fervent  prayer, 
for  Old  Caledonia,  over  the  hole  in  a  blue  whin- 
stone,  where  Bobert  de  Bruce  fixed  his  royal 
standard  on  the  banks  of  Bannockbum ;  and  just 
now,  from  Stirling  Castle,  I  have  seen  by  the 
setting  sun  the  glorious  prospect  of  the  winding! 
of  Forth  through  the  rich  carse  of  Stirling,  %nd 
skirting  the  equally  rich  carse  of  Falkirk.  The 
crops  are  very  strong,  but  so  very  late,  that 
there  is  no  harvest,  except  a  ridge  or  two  per- 
haps in  ten  miles,  all  the  way  I  have  travelled 
from  Edinburgh. 

I  left  Andrew  Bruce  and  family  all  well.  I 
will  be  at' least  three  weeks  in  making  my  tour, 
as  I  shall  retnm  by  the  coast,  and  have  many 
people  to  call  for. 
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My  best  compliments  to  Charles,  our  dear 
^nsman  and  fellow-saint ;  and  Messrs.  W.  and 
H.  Parkers.  I  hope  Hughoc  is  going  on  and 
prospering  with  God  and  Miss  M'Causlin. 

If  I  could  think  on  anything  sprightly,  I  should 
let  you  hear  erery  other  post ;  but  a  dull,  mat- 
ter-of-fact business,  like  this  scrawl,  the  less 
and  seldomer  one  writes,  the  better. 

Among  other  matters-of-fact  I  shall  add  this, 
that  I  am  and  ever  shall  be. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Tour  obliged, 

R.  B. 


LXXVII. 

TO  GAVIN   HAMILTON,   ESQ. 

[Tt  is  supposed  that  the  wairnth  of  the  lover  came  in 
tliis  letter  to  the  aid  of  the  tmagiuation  of  the  poet,  in  his 
account  of  Charlotte  Hamilton.] 

Stirling,  2%th  Augutt,  1787. 
Mt  dbar  Sir, 
Here  am  I  on  my  way  to  Inverness.  I  have 
rambled  over  the  rich,  fertile  carses  of  Falkirk 
and  Sterling,  and  am  delighted  with  their  ap- 
pearance :  richly  waving  crops  of  wheat,  barley, 
&c.,  but  no  harvest  at  all  yet,  except,  in  one  or 
two  places,  an  old  wife's  ridge.  Yesterday 
morning  I  rode  from  this  town  up  the  meander- 
ing Devours  banks,  to  pay  my  respects  to  some 
Ayrshire  folks  at  Harvieston.  After  breakfast, 
we  made  a  party  to  go  and  see  the  famous  Cau- 
dron-linn,  a  remarkable  cascade  in  the  Devon, 
about  five  miles  above  Harvieston;  and  after 
spending  one  of  the  most  pleasant  days  I  ever 
had  in  my  life,  I  returned  to  Stirling  in  the 
evening.  They  are  a  family.  Sir,  though  I  had 
not  had  any  prior  tie ;  though  they  had  not 
been  the  brother  and  sisters  of  a  certain  gene- 
rous friend  of  mine,  I  would  never  forget  them. 
I  am  told  you  have  not  seen  them  these  several 
years,  so  you  can  have  very  little  idea  of  what 
these  young  folks  are  now.  Tour  brother  is  as 
tall  as  you  are,  but  slender  rather  than  other- 
wise ;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you 
that  he  is  getting  the  better  of  those  consump- 
tive symptoms  which  I  suppose  you  know  were 
threatening  him.  His  make,  and  particularly 
his  manner,  resemble  you,  but  he  will  still  have 
a  finer  face.  (I  put  in  the  word  »till  to  please 
Mrs.  Hamilton.)  Good  sense,  modesty,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  just  idea  of  that  respect  that 


man  owes  to  man,  and  has  %  right  in  his  tani 
to  exact,  are  striking  features  in  hia  charao- 
ter ;  and,  what  with  me  is  the  Alpha  and  thi 
Omega,  he  has  a  heart  that  might  adorn  the 
breast  of  a  poet !  Grace  has  a  good  figure,  and 
the  look  of  health  and  cheerfulness,  but  no* 
thing  else  remarkable  in  her  person.  I  scarcely 
ever  saw  so  striking  a  likeness  as  is  between 
her  and  your  little  B^enie ;  the  mouth  and  chin 
particularly.  She 'is  reserved  at  first;  hntas 
we  grew  better  acquainted,  I  was  delighted  with 
the  native  frankness  of  her  manner,  and  the 
sterling  sense  of  her  observation.  Of  Charlotta 
I  cannot  speak  in  common  terms  of  admiration: 
she  is  not  only  beautiful  but  lovely.  Her  form 
is  elegant ;  her  features  not  regular,  but  they 
have  the  smile  of  sweetness  and  the  settled 
complacency  of  good  nature  in  the  highest 
degpree ;  and  her  complexion,  now  that  she  has 
happily  recovered  her  wonted  health,  is  eqoal 
to  Miss  'Burnet's.  After  the  exercise  of  onr 
riding  to  the  Falls,  Charlotte  was  exactly  Dr. 
Donne's  mistress: — 


-"  Her  pure  and  eloquent  blood 


Spoke  in  her  cheeks,  and  so  distincrlj  wmoirbt. 
That  one  would  almost  say  her  body  thought.'* 

Her  eyes  are  fascinating;  at  once  expreasdfe 
of  good  sense,  tenderness,  and  a  noble  mind. 

I  do  not  give  you  all  this  account,  my  good 
Sir,  to  flatter  you.  I  mean  it  to  reproach  yon. 
Such  relations  the  first  peer  in  the  realm  might 
own  with  pride  ;  then  why  do  you  not  keep  up 
more  correspondence  with  these  so  amiable 
young  folks?  I  had  a  thousand  questions  to 
answer  about  you.  I  had  to  describe  the  little 
ones  with  the  minuteness  of  anatomy.  They 
were  highly  delighted  when  I  told  them  that 
John  was  so  good  a  boy,  and  so  fine  a  scholar, 
and  that  Willie  was  going  on  still  very  pretty ; 
but  I  have  it  in  commission  to  tell  her  from 
them  that  beauty  is  a  poor  silly  bauble  without 
she  be  good.  Miss  Chalmers  I  had  left  in 
Edinburgh,  but  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Mrs.  Chalmers,  only  Lady  Mackenzie  being 
rather  a  little  alarmingly  ill  of  a  sore  throat 
somewhat  marred  our  enjoyment. 

I  shall  not  be  in  Ayrshire  for  four  weeks. 

My  most  respectful  compliments  to  Mrs.  Ham« 

ilton,   Miss  Kennedy,  and  Doctor  Mackenzie. 

I  shall  probably  write  him  from  some  stage  oi 

other. 

I  am  ever.  Sir, 

Yours  most  grateftdly, 

R.  B 
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LXXVIII. 
TO  MR.   WALKER, 

JSLAIB   OF   ATHOLB. 

{Fiot9990T  Walker  whi  a  native  of  Ayrshire,  and  an 
•eccimplishod  ichoiar ;  he  saw  Bams  often  in  Edinburgh ; 
he  law  hiir.Q'  the  Bnrl  of  Athol^son  theBraar :  he  visited 
hna  '.^o  at  Dumfries ;  and  after  tne  copyright  of  Carrie's 
•dition  of  the  poet's  works  expired,  he  wrote,  with  ranch 
taate  and  feeling,  his  life  anew,  and  edited  his  works— 
what  passed  under  his  own  obseryntion  he  related  with 
truth  and  ease.] 

InvemeUf  6th  S^temher,  1787. 
Mt  dbab  Sir, 

I  HAVB  just  time  to  write  the  foregoing,*  and 
to  tell  you  that  it  was  (at  least  most  part  of  it) 
th»  effusion  of  an  half-hour  I  spent  at  Bruar. 
I  do  not  mean  it  was  extempore,  for  I  have 
endeavoured  to  brush  it  up  as  well  as  Mr. 
Nieors  chat  and  the  jogging  of  the  chaise  would 
allow.  It  eases  my  heart  a  good  deal,  as 
rhjme  is  the  coin  with  which  a  poet  pays  his 
debts  of  honour  or  gratitude.  What  I  owe  to 
the  noble  family^  of  Athol,  of  the  firs^  kind, 
I  shall  ever  proudly  boast ;  what  I  owe  of  the 
last,  80  help  me  God  in  my  hour  of  need !  I 
•hall  never  forget. 

The  "  little  angel-band !"  I  declare  I  prayed 
for  them  very  sincerely  to-day  at  the  Fall  of 
Fyers.  I  shall  never  forget  the  fino  family- 
piece  I  saw  at  Blair;  the  amiable,  the  truly 
noble  duchess,  with  her  smiling  little  seraph  in 
her  lap,  at  the  head  of  the  table ;  the  lovely 
*'  olive  plants,"  as  the  Hebrew  bard  finely  says* 
round  the  happy  mother:  the  beautiful  Mrs. 
Q— ;  the  lovely  sweet  Miss  C,  &c.  I  wish  I 
bad  the  powei^  of  Guido  to  do  them  justice  I 
My  Lord  Duke's  kind  hospitality — markedly 
kind  indeed.  Mr.  Graham  of  Fintray's  charms 
of  conversation — Sir  W.  Murray's  friendship. 
In  short,  the  recollection  of  all  that  polite, 
agreeable  company  raises  an  honest  glow  in  my 
bofom. 


LXXIX. 
TO   MR.   GILBERT  BURNS. 

[The  letters  of  Robert  to  Gilbert  are  neither  many  nor 
tfoportant :  tlie  latter  was  a  ealm,  considerate,  eensible 
ami,  with  nothing  poetic  in  his  composition :  be  died 
lately,  mach  and  widely  respected.] 


Edinburgh,  11  th  September,  1787. 
Mt  dbar  Brothbb, 

I  arbivbd  here  safe  yesterday  evening,  afteft 
a  tour  of  twenty-two  days,  and  travelling  ueaf 
six  hundred  miles,  windings  included.  My 
farthest  stretch  was  about  ten  miles  beyond 
Inverness.  I  went  through  the  heart  of  tha 
Highlands  by  Crieff,  Taymouth,  the  famous  seat 
of  Lord  Breadalbane,  down  the  Tay,  among 
cascades  and  druidical  circles  of  stones,  to 
Dunkeld,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Athol ;  thenca 
across  the  Tay,  and  up  one  of  bis  tributary 
streams  to  Blair  of  Athole,  another  of  the 
duke's  seats,  where  1  had  the  honour  of  spend- 
ing nearly  two  days  with  his  grace  and  family ; 
thence  many  miles  through  a  wild  country, 
among  cliffs  gray  with  eternal  snows  and  gloomy 
savage  glens,  till  I  crossed  Spey  and  went  down 
the  stream  through  Strathspey,  so  famous  in 
Scottish  music ;  Badenoch,  &c.,  till  I  reached 
Grant  Castle,  where  I  spent  half  a  day  with 
Sir  James  Grant  and  family ;  and  then  crossed 
the  country  for  Fort  George,  but  called  by  the 
way  at  Cawdor,  the  ancient  seat  of  Macbeth  ; 
there  I  saw  the  identical  bed,  in  which  tradition 
says  king  Duncan  was  murdered :  lastly,  from 
Fort  George  to  Inverness. 

I  returned  by  the  coast,  through  Nairn,  Forres, 
and  so  on,  to  Aberdeen,  thence  to  Stonehive, 
where  James  Bumess,  from  Montrose,  met  me 
by  appointment.  I  spent  two  days  among  our 
relations,  and  found  our  aunts,  Jean  and  Isabel, 
still  alive,  and  hale  old  women.  John  Cairn, 
though  bom  the  same  year  with  our  father, 
walks  as  vigorously  as  I  can :  they  have  had 
several  letters  from  his  son  in  New  York.  Wil- 
liam Brand  is  likewise  a  stout  old  fellow ;  but 
further  particulars  I  delay  till  I  see  you,  which 
will  be  in  two  or  three  weeks.  The  rest  of  my 
stages  are  not  worth  rehearsing  *  warm  as  I 
was  f^om  Ossian's  country,  where  I  bad  seen 
his  very  grave,  what  cared  I  for  fishing- towns 
or  fertile  carses?  I  slept  at  the  famous  Brodit 
of  Brodie's  one  night,  and  dined  at  Gordon  Cas* 
tie  next  day,  with  the  duke,  duchess  and  fami- 
ly. I  am  thinking  to  cause  my  old  mare  to  meet 
me,  by  means  of  John  Ronald,  at  Glasgow ;  but 
you  shall  hear  farther  from  me  before  I  leava 
Edinburgh.  My  duty  and  many  complimenta 
from  the  north  to  my  mother ;  and  my  brotherly 
compliments  to  the  rest.  I  have  been  trying  fof 
a  berth  for  William,  but  am  not  likely  to  »  e  sno 
oessfttl.     Farewell.  R*  B* 


I  The  Hnmhie  Petitkm  of  Bmar- water 
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TO   MISS   MARGARET    CHALMERS. 

(now   MBS.  HAT.) 

[To  Mnrgnret  Chalmera.  the  youngest  daughter  of 
lames  Chiliners,  Esq.,  of  Finginnd*  it  is  said  that  Burnt 
eonfided  his  afloction  to  Charlotte  Hamilton :  his  letters 
to  Miss  Chiilroers,  like  those  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  ore  dis- 
tinguished for  their  good  sense  and  delicacy  as  well  as 
freedom.] 

Sq>L  26,  1787. 

I  SEND  Charlotte  the  first  number  of  the 
iongs  ;  I  would  not  wait  for  the  second  number; 
I  hute  delays  in  little  marks  of  friendship,  as  I 
hate  dissimulation  in  the  language  of  the  heart. 
I  am  determined  to  pay  Charlotte  a  poetic  com- 
pliment, if  I  could  hit  on  some  glorious  old 
Scotch  air,  in  number  second.'  You  will  see  a 
small  attempt  on  a  shred  of  paper  in  the  book : 
but  though  Dr.  Blacklock  commended  it  yery 
highly,  I  am.  not  just  satisfied  with  it  myself.  I 
inten'l  to  make  it  a  description  of  some  kind : 
the  whining  cant  of  love,  except  in  real  pas- 
sion, and  by  a  masterly  hand,  is  to  me  as  insuf- 
ferable as  the  preaching  cant  of  old  Father 
Smcato'n,  whig-minister  at  Kilmaurs.  Darts, 
flames,  cupids,  loves,  graces,  and  all  that  far- 
rago, are  just  a  Mauchline  *  *  *  *  a  senseless 
rabble. 

I  got  an  excellent  poetic  epistle  yesternight 
from  the  old,  venerable  author  of  **Tullochgo- 
rum,*'  *'  John  of  Badenyon,"  &c.  I  suppose  you 
know  he  is  a  clergyman.  It  is  by  far  tiie  finest 
poetic  compliment  I  ever  got.  I  will  send  you 
a  cop^  of  it. 

1  go  on  Thursday  or  Friday  to  Dumfries,  to 
wait  on  Mr.  Miller  about  his  farms.— Do  tell 
that  to  Lady  Mackenzie,  that  she  may  give  me 
credit  for  a  little  wisdom.  **l  Wisdom  dwell 
with  Prudence."  What  a  blessed  fire-side! 
How  happy  should  I  be  to  pass  a  winter  evening 
under  their  venerable  roof!  and  smoke  a  pipe 
of  tobacco,  or  drink  water-gruel  with  them ! 
What  solemn,  lengthened,  laughter-quashing 
gravity  of  phiz !  What  sage  remarks  on  the 
geod-for-nothing  sons  and  daughters  of  indis- 
cretion and  folly !  And  what  frugal  lessons,  as 
we  straitened  the  fire-side  circle,  on  the  uses  of 
the  poker  and  tongs ! 

Miss  N.  is  very  well,  and  begs  to  be  remem- 
te*  ed  in  the  old  way  to  you.  I  used  all  my  elo- 
quence,   all   the   persuasive   flourishes   of  the 


band,  and  heart-melting  modulation  of  periodi 
in  my  power,  to  urge  her  out  to  Hanrieston,  bal 
all  in  vain.  My  rhetoric  seems  quite  to  hav«  IO0I 
its  effect  on  the  lovely  half  of  mankind.  I  haT« 
seen  the  day — ^butthat  is  a  **  tale  of  other  years." 
— In  my  conscience  I  believe  that  my  heart  hai 
been  so  oft  on  fire  that  it  is  absolutely  Titrificd 
I  look  on  the  sex  with  something  like  the  adni- 
ration  with  which  I  regard  the  starry  sky  in  a 
frosty  December  night.  I  admire  the  beauty 
of  -the  Creator's  workmanship ;  I  am  charmed 
with  the  wild  but  graceful  eccentiicity  of  their 
motions,  and — wish  them  gobd  night.  I  meaa 
this  with  respect  to  a  certain  passion  dont  fai 
eu  rhonneur  tTitre  un  miserable  eaelave:  as  for 
friendship,  you  and  Charlotte  have  given  me 
pleasure,  permanent  pleasnre,  **  which  the  world 
cannot  give,  nor  take  away,"  I  hope ;  and  which 

will  outlast  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

R.  B. 


i  Of  the  flcots  Musical  Museum 


LXXXI. 

TO  MISS   MARGARET   CHALMERa 

[That  fine  song,  "  The  Banks  of  the  De\  on,**  dediealed 
to  the  charms  of  Charl3tte  Hamilton,  was  enclosed  in  the 
following  letter.] 

Without  daU. 
I  HAVE  been  at  Dumfries,  and  atone  visit  more 
shall  be  decided  about  a  farm  in  that  country. 
I  am  rather  hopeless  in  it;  but  as  my  brother 
is  an  excellent  farmer,  and  is,  besides,  an  ex- 
ceedingly prudent,  sober  man  (qualities  which 
are  only  a  younger  brother's  fortune  in  our 
family),  I  am  determined,  if  my  Dumfries  bu- 
siness fail  me,  to  return  into  partnership  with 
him,  and  at  our  leisure  take  another  farm  in  th« 
neighbourhood. 

I  assure  you  I  look  for  high  compliments  Arom 
you  and  Charlotte  on  this  very  sage  instance  of 
my  unfathomable,  incomprehensible  wisdom. 
Talking  of  Charlotte,  1  must  tell  her  that  1  hav% 
» to  the  best  of  my  power,  paid  her  a  poetic  com- 
pliment, now  completed.  The  air  is  admirable : 
true  old  Highland.  It  was  the  tune  of  a  Qaelio 
song,  which  an  Inverness  lady  sung  me  when  I 
was  there  ;  and  I  was  so  charmed  with  it  that  I 
begged  her  to  write  me  a  set  of  it  from  her  sing- 
ing; for  it  had  never  been  set  before.  I  am 
fixed  that  it  shall  go  in  Johnson's  next  number; 
so  Charlotte  and  you  need  not  spend  your  pre- 
cious time  in  contradicting  me.  I  won't  say  ths 
poetry  is  first-rate  ;  though  I  am  convinced  it  ia 
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very  well ;  and,  what  is  not  always  the  case  with 
eompliments  to  ladies,  it  is  not  only  sincere, 
Kat  just  R.  B. 


LXXXII. 
TO  JAMES   HOT,   ESa 

OOBDOH   OASTLK. 

fJamea  Hoy,  librarinn  of  Gordon  Castle,  wai,  it  ii 
■aid,  the  gentleman  whom  hie  grace  ofOordnn  wnt  with 
a  inetange  inviting  in  vain  that  **  obstinate  aim  of  Latin 
proM,'*  Nicoi,  to  atop  and  enjoy  himself.] 


Sir, 


Edinburgh^  20M  October,  1787. 


I  WILL  defend  my  conduct  in  giving  you  this 
trouble,  on  the  best  of  Christian  principles — 
'<  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto 
you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them.*' — I  shall  cer- 
tainly, among  my  legacies,  leave  my  latest  curse 
to  that  unlucky  predicament  which  hurried — 
tore  me  away  from  Castle  Gordon.  .May  that 
obstinate  son  of  Latin  prose  [Nicol]  be  curst  to 
Scotch  mile  periods,  and  damned  to  seven  league 
paragraphs;  while  Declension  and  Conjugation, 
Gender,  Number,  and  Time,  under  the  ragged 
banners  of  Dissonance  and  Disarrangement,  eter- 
nally rank  against  him  in  hostile  array. 

Allow  me.  Sir,  to  strengthen  the  small  claim  I 
have  to  your  acquaintance,  by  the  following  re- 
quest. An  engraver,  James  Johnson,  in  Edin- 
burgh, has,  not  from  mercenary  views,  but  from 
an  honest,  Scotch  enthusiasm,  set  about  collect- 
ing all  our  native  songs  and  setting  them  to 
music ;  particularly  those  that  have  never  been 
set  before.  Clarke,  the  well  known  musician, 
presides  over  the  musical  arrangement,  and  Drs. 
Beattie  and  Blacklock,  Mr.  Tytler,  of  Wood- 
houselee,  and  your  humble  servant  to  the  utmost 
of  his  small  power,  assist  in  collecting  the  old 
poetry,  or  sometimes  for  a  fine  air  make  a  stanza, 
when  it  has  no  words.  The  brats,  too  tedious 
to  mention,  claim  a  parental  pang  from  my  hard- 
ship. I  BUf  )se  it  will  appear  in  Johnson*s  se- 
cond number^— the  first  was  published  before  my 
acquaintance  with  him.  My  request  is — **  Cauld 
Kail  in  Aberdeen,"  is  one  intended  for  this 
number,  and  I  beg  a  copy  of  his  Grace  of  Gor- 
don's words  to  it,  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to 
repeat  to  me.  You  may  be  sure  we  won*t  pre- 
fix the  author's  name,  except  you  like,  though  I 
look  on  it  as  no  small  merit  to  this  work  that  the 
names  of  many  of  the  authors  of  our  old  Scotcfh 
•ongs,  names  almost  forgotten,  will  be  inserted. 


I  do  not  well  know  where  to  write  to  you — I 
rather  write  at  you ;  but  if  you  will  be  so  oblig- 
ing, immediately  on  receipt  of  this,  as  to  writ« 
me  a  few  lines,  I  shall  perhaps  pay  you  in  kind, 
though  not  in  quality.  Johnson's  terms  are : — 
each  number  a  handsome  pocket  volume,  to  con- 
sist at  least  of  a  hundred  Scotch  scngs,  with 
basses  for  the  harpsichord,  &c.  The  price  to 
subscribers  5s. ;  to  non-subscribers  6s.  He  will 
have  three  numbers  I  conjecture. 

My  direction  for  two  or  three  weeks  will  be  at 
Mr.  William  Cruikshank's,  St.  James's-square, 

New-town,  Edinburgh. 

I  am, 

Sir, 

Tour's  to  command, 

B.B. 


Lxxxin. 

TO  REV.  JOHN  SKINNER. 

[The  songs  of  "  TnllocKg omra,"  and  "  John  of  Badea- 
]rfm,*^  hnve  made  the  name  of  Skinner  dear  to  all  lovers 
of  Scottish  verse :  he  was  s  man  cheerful  and  pious,  nor 
did  the  family  talent  expire  with  him :  his  son  became 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen.] 

Edmburgh,  October  25,  1787. 
Rbybrbnd  ahd  Vknbkablk  Sir, 

AccBPT,  in  plain  dull  prose,  my  most  sincere 
thanks  for  the  best  poetical  compliment  I  ever 
received.  I  assure  you.  Sir,  as  a  poet,  you 
have  conjured  up  an  airy  demon  of  vanity  in 
my  fancy,  which  the  best  abilities  in  your  other 
capacity  would  be  ill  able  to  lay.  I  regret,  and 
while  I  live  I  shall  regret,  that  when  I  was  in 
the  north,  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  paying  a 
younger  brother's  dutiful  respect  to  the  author 
of  the  best  Scotch  song  ever  Scotland  saw^ 
«*  Tullochgorum's  my  delight !"  The  world  may 
think  slightingly  of  the  craft  of  song-making, 
if  they  please,  but,  as  Job  says — **0h!  that 
mine  adversary  had  written  a  book  !" — let  them 
try.  There  is  a  certain  something  in  the  old 
Scotch  songs,  a  wild  happiness  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression, which  peculiarly  marks  them,  not  only 
from  English  songs,  but  also  from  the  modem 
efforts  of  song- Wrights  in  our  native  manner  and 
language.  The  only  remains  of  this  enchantnrenty 
these  spells  of  the  imagination,  rests  with  you. 
Our  true  brother,  Ross  of  Lochlee,  was  like- 
wise "owre  cannie"  —  a  «*wild  warlock"- 
bnt  now  he  sings  among  the  "  sons  of  the  morn- 
ing." 

I  have  often  wished,  and  will  certainly  endoa- 
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Tonr  to  form  a  kind  of  common  acquaintance 
among  all  the  genuine  sons  of  Caledonian  song. 
The  world,  busy  in  low  prosaic  pursuits,  maj 
overlook  most  of  us ;  but  **  reverence  thyself." 
The  world  is  not  our  pferty  so  we  challenge  the 
jury.  We  can  lash  that  world,  and  find  our- 
selves a  very  great  source  of  amusement  and 
happiness  independent  of  that  world. 

There  is  a  work  going  on  in  Edinburgh,  just 
now,  which  claims  your  best  assistance.  An 
engraver  in  this  town  has  set  about  collecting 
and  publishing  all  the  Scotch  songs,  with  the 
music,  that  can  be  found.  Songs  in  the  English 
language,  if  by  Scotchmen,  are  admitted,  but 
the  music  must  all  be  Scotch.  Drs.  Beattie  and 
Blacklock  are  lending  a  hand,  and  the  first  mu- 
sician in  town  presides  over  that  department. 
I  have  been  absolutely  crazed  about  it,  collect- 
ing old  stanzas,  and  every  information  respect- 
ing their  origin,  authors,  &o.  &c.  This  last  is 
but  a  very  fragment  business ;  but  at  the  end  of 
his  second  number — the  first  is  already  published 
— a  small  account  will  be  given  of  the  authors, 
particularly  to  preserve  those  of  latter  times. 
Your  three  songs,  **  Tullochgorum,"  '*John  of 
I^sulenyou,"  and  "  Ewie  wi*  the  crookit  horn," 
^'(1  in  tills  second  number.  I  was  determined, 
before  I  got  your  letter,  to  write  you,  begging 
that  you  would  let  me  know  where  the  editions 
of  these  pieces  may  be  found,  as  you  would  wish 
them  to  continue  in  future  times:  and  if  you 
would  be  80  kind  to  this  undertaking  as  send 
any  songs,  of  your  own  or  others,  that  you  would 
think  proper  to  publish,  your  name  will  be  in- 
serted among  the  other  authors, — **Nill  ye,  will 
ye."  One  half  of  Scotland  already  give  your 
songs  to  other  authors.  Paper  is  done.  I  beg 
to  hear  from  you ;  the  sooner  the  better,  as  I 
leave  Edinburgh  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. — 
I  am, 

With  the  warmest  sincerity,  Sir, 

Your  obliged  humble  servant, — R.  B. 


LXXXIV. 
TO  JAME^  HOr,    ESQ. 

AT    noRDON    CASTLE,    FOCHABKRS. 

[In  singleneu  of  heart  and  aimplicity  of  manoera  Jamea 
Hoy  IB  aiiid,  by  one  who  kn'^  him  well,  to  have  rivalled 
JJominie  diimpatin :  hia  love  of  leuining  and  hit  tcorn  of 
.tb  are  atill  remembered  to  hia  honour.] 


EdMwrgK^  tlh  Nwfember^  1787. 
Dkak  Sik, 

I  WOULD  have  wrote  you  immediatelj  on.  n* 
ceipt  of  your  "kind  letter,  but  a  mixed  impulsi 
of  gratitude  and  esteem  whispered  me  that  I 
ought  to  send  you  something  by  way  of  return. 
When  a  poet  owes  anything,  particularly  when 
he  is  indebted  for  good  oflices,  the  payment  that 
usually  recurs  to  him — ^the  only  coin  indeed  ia 
which  he  probably  is  conversant — ia  rhyme. 
Johnson  sends  the  books  by  the  fly,  as  directed, 
and  begs  me  to  enclose  his  most  grateful  thanks: 
my  return  I  intended  should  have  been  one  or 
two  poetic  bagatelles  which  the  world  have  not 
seen,  or,  perhaps,  for  obvious  reasons,  cannot 
see.  These  I  shall  send  you  before  I  leave 
Edinburgh.  They  may  make  you  laugh  a  little^ 
which,  on  the  whole,  is  no  bad  way  of  spending 
one's  precious  hours  and  still  more  precious 
breath:  at  any  rate,  they  will  be»  though  a 
small,  yet  a  very  sincere  mark  of  my  respectful 
esteem  for  a  gentleman  whose  further  acquaint- 
ance I  should  look  upon  as  a  peculiar  obliga- 
tion. 

The  duke's  song,  independent  totally  of  his 
dukeship,  charms  me.  There  is  I  know  not 
what  of  wild  happiness  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion peculiarly  beautiful  in  the  old  Scottish  song 
style,  of  which  his  Grace,  old  venerable  Skinner, 
the  author  of  **  Tullochgorum,"  &o.,  and  the  late 
Ross,  at  Lochlee,  of  true  Scottish  poetic  memory, 
are  the  only  modem  instances  that  I  recollect, 
since  Ramsay  with  his  contemporaries,  and  poor 
Bob  Fergusson,  went  to  the  world  of  deathless 
existence  and  truly  immortal  song.  The  mob 
of  mankind,  that  many-headed  beast,  would 
laugh  at  so  serious  a  speech  about  an  old  song; 
but  as  Job  says,  *'  0  that  mine  adversary  had 
written  <i  book  I"  Those  who  think  that  com- 
posing a  Scotch  song  is  a  trifling  business — let 
them  try. 

I  wish  my  Lord  Duke  would  pay  a  proper  at- 
tention to  the  Christian  admonition — **  Hide  not 
your  candle  under  a  bushel,"  but  <*let  your 
light  shine  before  men."  I  could  name  half  a 
dozen  dukes  that  I  guess  are  a  devilish  deal 
worse  employed:  nay,  I  question  if  there  are 
half  a  dozen  better :  perhaps  there  are  not  half 
that  scanty  number  whom  Heaven  has  favoured 
with  t  le  tuneful,  happy,  and,  I  will  say,  gloriooi 
gift 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  humble  servant, 

B.B. 


J 


TC  MR.   ROBERT  AINSLIE, 

BDIVBUKOH. 

I  *  I  Mt  yoa  down,"  nyi  Burnt,  •lMwh«r«,  to  Aintlie, 
"at  the  wUkffoC  roy  old  age,  when  all  my  other  friende, 
after  a  decent  thow  of  pity,  will  have  forgot  me."] 

EdmburgK,  Sunday  Morning, 
Nov.  28,  1787. 

1  BBO,  my  dear  Sir,  yon  would  not  make  any 
appointment  to  take  us  to  Mr.  Ainslle's  to-night. 
On  looking  over  my  engagements,  constitution, 
present  state  of  my  health,  some  little  yexatious 
soul  concerns,  &c.,  I  find  I  can't  sup  abroad  to- 
night I  shall  be  in  to-day  till  ole  o'clock  if 
you  hayt  a  leisure  hour. 

You  will  think  it  romantic  when  I  tell  yoa, 
that  I  find  the  idea  of  your  friendship  almost 
necessary  to  my  existence. — Tou  assume  a  pro- 
per length  of  face  in  my  bitter  hours  of  blue- 
dcTilism,  and  you  laugh  ftilly  up  to  my  highest 
wishes  at  my  good  things. — I  don't  know  upon 
the  whole,  if  you  are  one  of  the  first  fellows  in 
God's  world,  but  you  are  so  to  me.  I  tell  you 
this  just  now  in  the  confiction  that  some  in- 
equalities in  my  temper  and  manner  may  per- 
haps sometimes  make  you  suspect  that  I  am  not 
•0  warmly  aa  I  ought  to  be  your  friend. 

B.B. 


LXXXVI. 


•rO  THE  EARL  OF  OLENCAIRN. 

[The  ?iewi  of  Burnt  were  al wayt  humble :  he  re(f arded 
a  place  in  the  excite  at  a  thing  worthy  of  payiuf  court 
for,  both  in  vene  and  proee.] 

Edinlmrgh,  1787. 
Mt  Lord, 

I  KNOW  your  lordship  will  disapproye  of  my 
ideas  in  a  request  I  am  going  to  make  to  yon ; 
but  I  have  weighed,  long  and  seriously  weighed, 
my  sitcation,  my  hopes  and  turn  of  mind,  and 
am  fully  fixed  to  my  scheme  if  I  can  possibly 
eifectuate  it  I  wish  to  get  into  the  Excise;  I 
am  told  that  your  lordship's  interest  will  easily 
procure  me  the  grant  from  the  commissioners ; 
and  your  lordship's  patronage  nnd  goodness, 
which  have  already  rescued  me  from  obscurity, 
wretchedness,  and  exile,  embolden  me  to  ask 
that  interest.  Tou  have  likewise  put  it  in  my 
power  to  save  the  little  tie  of  home  that  shel- 
tered an  aged  mother,  two  brothers,  and  three 


sisters  from  destruction.     There,  my  lord,  yov 
haye  bound  me  oyer  to  the  highest  gratitude. 

My  brother's  farm  is  but  a  wretched  lease» 
but  I  think  he  will  probably  weather  out  the  re- 
maining seyen  years  of  it;  and  after  the  assist- 
ance which  I  haye  g^iyen  and  will  g^iye  him,  te 
keep  the  family  together,  1  think,  by  my  guess, 
I  shall  haye  aather  better  than  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  instead  of  seeking,  what  is  almost 
impossible  at  present  to  find,  a  farm  that  I  can 
certainly  liye  by,  with  so  small  a  stock,  1  shall 
lodge  this  sum  in  a  banking-house,  a  sacred  de- 
posit, expecting  only  the  calls  of  uncommon 
distress  or  necessitous  old  age. 

These,  my  lord,  are  my  yiews:  I  haye  resoWed 
firom  the  matnrest  deliberation ;  and  now  I  am 
fixed,  I  shall  leaye  no  stone  unturned  to  carry 
my  resoWe  into  execution.  Tour  lordship's  pa- 
tronage is  the  strength  of  my  hopes;  nor  haye 
I  yet  applied  to  anybody  else.  Indeed  my 
heart  sinks  within  me  at  the  idea  of  applying 
to  any  other  of  the  gpreat  who  haye  honoured 
me  with  their  countenance.  I  am  ill  quMlified 
to  dog  the  heels  of  gpreatness  with  the  imperti- 
nence of  solicitation,  and  tremble  nearly  aa 
much  at  the  thought  of  the  cold  promise  as 
the  cold  denial;  but  to  your  lordship  I  haye 
not  only  the  honour,  the  comfort,  but  the  plea- 
sure of  being 

Tour  lordship's  much  obliged 
And  deeply  indebted  humble  servant^ 

R.  B. 


Lxxxvn. 

TO  JAMES  DALRTMPLE,   ESQ., 

ORAHOBFIKLD. 

[Jamet  Dalrymple,  Etq.,nf  Orangefietd,  wat  a  gentie 
nan  of  birth  and  poetic  tattee— he  interetted  bimtelf  ii 
the  fortnnet  of  Burnt.] 

Edinburgh,  1787. 
Dbab  Sib, 

I  supposB  the  deyil  is  so  elated  with  his  sno- 
cess  with  you  that  he  is  determined  by  a  eoi^ 
d%  main  to  complete  his  purposes  on  you  all  at 
once,  in  making  you  a  poet.  I  broke  open  the 
letter  you  sent  me ;  hummed  oyer  the  rhymes ; 
and,  as  I  saw  they  were  extempore,  said  to  my- 
self, they  were  yery  well ;  but  when  I  saw  at 
the  bottom  a  name  that  I  shall  eyer  yalue  with 
i  grateful  respect,  **  I  gapit  wide,  but  naething 
•pak."    I  was  nearly  as  much  struck  as  the 
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friends  of  Job,  of  affliction-beariag  memory, 
wben  they  sat  down  with  him  seyen  days  and 
■even  nights,  and  spake  not  a  word. 

I  am  naturally  of  a  superstitious  oast,  and 
as  soon  as  my  wonder-scared  imagination  re- 
gained its  consciousness,  and  resumed  its  funo- 
tion^,  J  cast  about  what  this  mania  of  yours 
might  portend.  My  foreboding4deas  had  the 
wiJe  stretch  of  possibility ;  and  several  events, 
great  iu  their  magnitude,  and  important  in  their 
consequences,  occurred  to  my  fancy.  The 
downfall  of  the  conclave,  or  the  crushing  of  the 
Cork  rumps ;  a  ducal  coronet  to  Lord  George 
Gordon  and  the  Protestant  interest;  or  St. 
Peter's  keys  to  *****  *. 

You  want  to  know  how  I  come  on.  I  am  just 
in  statu  quo,  or,  not  to  insult  a  gentleman  with  my 
Latin,  in  **auld  use  and  wont.'*  The  noble 
Earl  of  Glencairn  took  me  by  the  hand  to-day, 
and  interested  himself  in  my  concerns,  with  a 
goodness  like  that  benevolent  Being,  whose 
image  he  so  richly  bears.  He  is  a  stronger 
proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  than  any 
that  philosophy  ever  produced.  A  mind  like 
his  can  never  die.  Let  the  worshipful  squire 
H.  L.,  or  the  reverend  Mass  J.  M.  go  into  their 
primitive  nothing.  At  best,  they  are  but  ill- 
digested  lumps  of  chaos,  only  one  of  them 
strongly  tinged  with  bituminous  particles  and 
sulphureous  effluvia.  But  my  noble  patron, 
eternal  as  the  heroic  swell  of  magnanimity,  and 
the  generous  throb  of  benevolence,  shall  look 
on  with  princely  eye  at  **  the  war  of  elements, 
the  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds." 

R.  B. 


Lxxxvin. 

rO  CHARLES   HAY,  ESQ., 

ADYOOATE. 

• 
[Tho  *reraea  encloaed  were  written  on  the  death  of  the 

Lord  President  Dundaa,  at  the  auggeation  of  Charlea  Hay, 

Ijaq.,  advocate,  afterwarda  a  judge,  under  the  title  of 

Uord  Newton.] 

Sir, 
The  enclosed  poem  was  written  in  consequence 
of  your  suggestion,  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you.  It  cost  me  an  hour  or  two  of 
next  morning's  sleep,  but  did  not  please  me  ;  so 
U  lay  by,  an  ill-digested  effort,  till  the  other 
iay  that  I  gave  it  a  critic  brush.  These  kind 
Vt  Bubjects  are  much  hackneyed ;  and,  beaidea, 


the  wailings  of  the  rhyming  tribe  OTer  the  ftshei 
of  the  great  are  cursedly  suspicioua,  and  oat  of 
all  character  for  sincerity.  These  ideas  damped 
my  muse's  fire  ;  however,  I  have  done  the  besi 
I  could,  and,  at  all  events,  it  gives  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring  that  I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  Sir,  your  obliged  humble  servant, 

R.  B. 


LXXXIX. 
TO   MISS   M- 


-N. 


[Thia  letter  appeared  for  the  firat  time  in  the  «  Lettert 
to  Clarinda,*'  ^  liUle  work  which  waa  apmmdily  enp. 
premed — it  ia,  on  the  whole,  a  aort  of  Ck>rydon  aad  PtiO- 
lie  afloir,  with  here  and  there  expreaaions  too  graphic,  aatf 
paaaages  over-warm.  Who  the  lady  was  ia  not  luiowa— > 
or  knovm  only  to  one.] 

Saturday  Noon^  No,  2,  St,  Jamti^s  Sguan, 
New  2V>ic7i,  Edinburgh, 

Herb  have  I  sat,  my  dear  Madam,  in  the 
stony  altitude  of  perplexed  study  for  fifteen  vex- 
atious minutes,  my  head  askew,  bending  over 
the  intended  card ;  my  fixed  eye  inaensible  to 
the  very  light  of  day  poured  around  ;  my  pendu- 
lous goose-feather,  loaded  with  iiOc,  hanging 
over  the  future  letter,  all  for  the  important  pur> 
pose  of  writing  a  complimentary  card  to  accom- 
pany your  trinket. 

Compliment  is  such  a  miserable  Greenland  ex* 
pression,  lies  at  such  a  chilly  polar  distance 
from  the  torrid  zone  of  my  constitution,  that  I 
cannot,  for  the  very  soul  of  me,  use  it  to  any 
person  for  whom  I  have  the  twentieth  part  of 
the  esteem  every  one  must  have  for  you  who 
knows  you. 

As  I  leave  town  in  three  or  four  days,  I  can 
give  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  you  only 
for  a  minute.  Tuesday  evening,  some  time 
about  seven  or  after,  I  shall  wait  on  you  for 
your  farewell  commands. 

The  hinge  of  your  box  I  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  proper  connoisseur.  The  broken  glass, 
likewise,  went  under  review;  but  deliberative 
wisdom  thought  it  would  too  much  endanger  the 
whole  fabric. 

I  am,  dear  Madam, 

With  all  sincerity  of  enthusiasm. 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 

R.  B 


OF   ROBERT   BURNS. 


3(^ 


xc. 

TO   MISS   CHALMERS. 

|Sk>nM  dozen  or  ■o,  it  it  said,  of  the  moat  beautifal 
letteri  that  Bnrna  ever  wrote,  and  dedicuted  to  the  beauty 
»f  Charlotte  Hamilton,  were  destroyed  by  that  lady,  in  a 
tBumeot  when  anger  wna  too  atrong  for  reflection  ] 

Edinburgh,  Nov.  21,  1787. 

1  HAVB  one  Texatioas  fault  to  the  kindly-wel- 
come, well-filled  sheet  which  I  owe  to  your  and 
Charlotte's  goodness, — it  contains  too  much 
sense,  sentiment,  and  good -spelling.  It  is  im- 
possible that  even  you  two,  whom  I  declare  to 
my  God  I  will  giro  credit  for  any  degree  of  ex- 
cellence the  sex  are  capable  of  attaining,  it  is 
impossible  you  can  go  on  to  correspond  at  that 
rate ;  so  like  those  who,  Shenstone  says,  retire 
because  they  make  a  good  speech,  I  shall,  after 
a  few  letters,  hear  no  more  of  you.  I  insist 
that  you  shall  write  whatever  comes  first:  what 
you  see,  what  you  read,  what  you  hear,  what 
you  admire,  what  you  dislike,  trifles,  bagatelles, 
nonsense ;  or  to  fill  up  a  corner,  e'en  put  down 
a  laugh  at  full  length.  Now  none  of  your  polite 
hints  about  flattery  ;  I  leave  that  to  your  Jpyers, 
if  you  have  or  shall  have  any ;  though,  thank 
heaven,  I  have  found  at  last  two  girls  who  can 
be  luxuriantly  happy  in  their  own  minds  and 
with  one  another,  without  that  commonly  neces- 
sary appendage  to  female  bliss — a  lovkb. 

Charlotte  and  you  are  just  two  favourite  rest- 
ing-places for  my  soul  in  her  wanderings  through 
the  weary,  thorny  wilderness  of  this  world. 
Ood  knows  I  am  ill-fitted  for  the  struggle :  I 
glory  in  being  a  Poet,  and  I  want  to  be  thought 
a  wise  man — I  would  fondly  be  generous,  and 
I  wish  to  be  rich.  After  all,  I  am  afraid  I  am 
a  lost  subject  **  Some  folk  hae  a  hantle  o' 
fauts,  an'  I'm  but  a  ne'er-do-weel." 

Afternoon — To  close  the  melancholy  reflec- 
tions at  the  end  of  last  sheet,  I  shall  just  add 
a  piece  of  devotion  commonly  known  in  Can  ck 
by  the  title  of  the  •*  Wabster's  grace :" — 

"  Some  aa]|  we're  thievea,  and  e*en  eae  are  we, 
Some  aay  we  lie,  and  e'en  aae  do  we ! 
Gude  forgie  ua,  and  I  hope  ane  will  he ! 
Up  and  to  yoar  looma,  lada." 

R.  B. 


XCI. 

TO  MISS   CHALMERS. 

[The  **  Ochel-If  ilia."  which  the  poet  promiaee  hi  thie 
elt«r,  is  a  aoof ,  beginning. 


"  Where  braving  angry  wmter'a  atorma 
The  lofty  Ochela  riae," 

written  in  honour  of  Margaret  Chalmera,  and  publiuhe^ 
along  with  the  **  Banka  of  the  Devon,"  in  Johnson 'a  Mo 
aical  Muaeum. 

Edinburgh,  Dec,  12,  1787. 

I  AM  here  under  the  care  of  a  surgeon,  with 
a  bruised  limb  extended  on  a  cushion  ;  and  tht 
tints  of  my  mind  vying  with  the  livid  horror 
preceding  a  midnight  thunder-storm.  A  drunk- 
en coachman  was  the  cause  of  the  first,  and 
incomparably  the  lightest  evil ;  misforfune,  bo- 
dily constitution,  hell,  and  myself  have  formed 
a  **  quadruple  alliance"  to  guaranty  the  other. 
I  got  my  fall  on  Saturday,  and  am  getting 
slowly  better. 

I  have  taken  tooth  and  nail  to  the  Bible,  and 
am  got  through  the  five  books  of  Moses,  and 
half  way  in  Joshua.  It  is  really  a  glorious 
book.  I  sent  for  my  bookbinder  to-day,  and 
ordered  him  to  get  me  an  octavo  Bible  in  sheets, 
the  best  paper  and  print  in  town ;  and  bind  it 
with  all  the  elegance  of  his  craft 

I  would  give  my  best  song  to  my  worst  enemy, 
I  mean  the  merit  of  making  it,  to  have  you  and 
Charlotte  by  me.  You  are  angelic  creatures, 
and  would  pour  oil  and  wine  into  my  wounded 
spirit 

I  enclose  yon  a  proof  copy  of  the  "  Banks  of 
the  Devon,*'  which  present  with  my  best  wishes 
to  Charlotte.  The  **  Ochel-hills"  you  shall  pro- 
bably have  next  week  for  yourself.  None  of 
your  fine  speeches  I  R.  B. 


XCII. 
TO  MISS  CHALMERS. 

[The  eloquent  hypoehondriaam  of  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  thia  letter,  called  forth  the  commendation  of 
Lord  Jeffrey,  when  he  criticiaed  Cromek'a  Reliquea  of 
Bama,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.] 

Edmbwrgh,  Dec.  19,  1787. 
I  BBOiH  this  letter  in  answer  to  yours  of  the 
17th  current,  which  is  not  yet  cold  since  I  read 
it  The  atmosphere  of  my  soul  is  vastly  clearer 
than  when  I  wrote  yon  last.  For  the  first  time, 
yesterday  I  crossed  the  room  on  crutches.  It 
would  do  your  heart  good  to  see  my  hardship, 
not  on  my  poetic,  but  on  my  oaken  stilts; 
throwing  my  best  leg  with  an  air  I  and  wuh  as 
much  hilarity  in  my  gait  and  countenance,  as  a 
May  firog  leaping  aoroM  the  newlj  harrowed 
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ridge,  enjoying  the  fragrance  of  the  refreshed 
earth,  after  the  long-expected  shower  I 

I  can't  say  I  am  altogether  at  my  ease  when 
I  see  anywhere  in  my  path  that  meagre,  squalid, 
famine-faced  spectre,  Poverty ;  attended  as  he 
always  is,  by  iron-fisted  oppression,  and  leering 
contempt;  but  I  have  sturdily  withstood  his 
LuffLtings  many  a  hard-laboured  day  already, 
and  still  my  motto  is — I  dark  I  My  worst  enemy 
18  moi'tnime,  I  lie  so  miserably  open  to  the  in- 
roads and  incursions  of  a  mischievous,  light- 
armed,  well-mounted  banditti,  under  the  ban- 
ners of  imagination,  whim,  caprice,  and  passion: 
and  the  heavy-armed  veteran  regulars  of  wis- 
dom, prudence,  and  forethought  move  so  very, 
very  slow,  that  I  am  almost  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual warfare,  and,  alas!  ft*equent  defeat. 
There  are  just  two  creatures  I  would  envy,  a 
horse  in  his  wild  state  traversing  the  forests  of 
Asia,  or  an  oyster  on  some  of  the  desert  shores 
of  Europe.  The  one  has  not  a  wish  without  en- 
joyment, the  other  has  neither  wish  nor  fear. 

R.  B. 


XCIII. 

TO  SIR  JOHN  WHITEFOORD. 

[Tbe  Whitefonrdt  of  ^Vhitef(>ord,  interaated  them- 
pelves  in  all  mnttere connected  with  literature :  the  power 
of  the  family,  unluckily  for  Bums,  waa  not  equal  to  their 
taate.] 


Sill, 


Edinburgh,  December,  1787. 


L 


Mr.  Mackenzie^  in  Mauchline,  my  very  warm 
and  worthy  friend,  has  informed  me  how  much 
you  are  pleased  to  interest  yourself  in  my  fate 
as  a  man,  and  (what  to  me  is  incomparably 
dearer)  my  fame  as  a  poet.  I  have,  Sir,  in  one 
or  two  instances,  been  patronized  by  those  of 
your  character  in  life,  when  I  was  introduced  to 
their  notice  by  *****  friends  to  them,  and  ho- 
noured acquaintances  to  me !  but  you  are  the 
first  gentleman  in  the  country  whose  benevo- 
lence and  goodness  of  heart  has  interested  him- 
self for  me,  unsolicited  and  unknown.  I  am 
not  master  enough  of  the  etiquette  of  these  mat- 
ters to  know,  nor  did  I  stay  to  inquire,  whe- 
ther formal  duty  bade,  or  cold  propriety  disal- 
lowed, my  thanking  you  in  this  manner,  as  I 
am  convinced,  from  the  light  in  which  you 
kinily  view  me,  that  you  will  do  me  the  jus- 
tice tc  believe  this  letter  is  not  the  manoeuvre 
of  the  needy,  sharping  author,  fastening  on 


those  in  upper  life,  who  honour  liim  with  a 
little  notice  of  him  or  his  works.  Indeed,  the 
situation  of  poets  is  generally  each,  to  a  pro- 
verb, as  may,  in  some  measure,  palliate  that 
prostitution  of  heart  and  talents,  they  have  at 
times  been  guilty  of.  I  do  not  think  prodinlity 
is,  by  any  means,  a  necessary  concomitant  of 
a  poetic  turn,  but  I  believe  a  careless  indolent 
attention  to  economy,  is  almost  inseparable 
from  it ;  then  there  most  be  in  the  heart  cl 
every  bard  of  Nature's  making,  a  certain  mo- 
dest sensibility,  mixed  with  a  kind  of  pride, 
that  will  ever  keep  him  out  of  the  way  of  those 
windfalls  of  fortune  which  frequently  li^t  on 
hardy  impudence  and  foot-licking  servility.  It 
is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  more  helpless  state  than 
his  whose  poetic  fancy  unfits  him  for  the  wotid, 
and  whose  character  as  a  scholar  g^ves  him  sons 
pretensions  to  the  poUtent  of  life — ^y et  is  as  pocr 
as  I  am. 

For  my  part,  I  thank  Heaven  my  star  has 
been  kinder ;  learning  never  elevated  mj  ideas 
above  the  peasant's  shed,  and  I  have  aa  inde- 
pendent fortune  at  the  plough-tail. 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  any  one  who  pre- 
tended in  the  least  to  the  manners  of  the  gentle- 
man, should  be  so  foolish,  or  worse,  as  to  etoop 
to  traduce  the  morals  of  such  a  one  aa  I  am, 
and  so  inhumanly  cruel,  too,  as  to  meddle  with 
that  late  most  unfortunate,  unhappy  part  of  my 
story.  With  a  tear  of  gratitude,  I  thank  yon. 
Sir,  for  the  warmth  with  which  you  interposed 
in  behalf  of  my  conduct.  I  am,  I  acknowledge, 
too  frequently  the  sport  of  whim,  caprice,  and 
passion,  but  reverence  to  God,  and  integrity  to 
my  fellow-creatures,  I  hope  I  shall  ever  pre- 
serve. I  have  no  return.  Sir,  to  make  you  for 
your  goodness  but  one — a  return  which,  I  am 
persuaded,  will  not  be  unacceptable — the  honest, 
warm  wishes  of  a  grateful  heart  for  your  hap- 
piness, and  every  one  of  that  lovely  flock,  who 
stand  to  you  in  a  filial  relation.  If  ever  ca- 
lumny aim  the  poisoned  shaft  at  them,  may 
friendship  be  by  to  ward  the  blow ! 

B.  R. 


XCIV. 
TO  MISS   WILLIAMS, 

ON    READING   HER   POEM   OF  THE    8LAVB-T&ADS. 

[The  name  and  merits  of  Misa  Willinnie  are  widrty 
known;  nor  is  it  a  small  honoar  to  her  moM  that  kei 
tender  long  of  *<  Kvan  Banks"  wai  impated  to  lIunM  kf    I 


OP  ROBERT  BURNS. 


86' 


Croinek :  other  editors  ainee  have  continued  to  inclada 
It  in  his  wtirkii,  though  Sir  Walter  Scott  named  the  true 
nnthor.] 

Edmburgk,  Dec  1787. 

I  KNOW  verj  little  of  scientific  criticism,  so 
all  I  can  pretend  to  in  that  intricate  art  is 
merely  to  note,  as  I  read  along,  what  passages 
strike  me  as  being  uncommonly  beautifal,  and 
where  the  expression  seems  to  be  perplexed  or 
faulty. 

The  poem  opens  finely.  There  are  none  of 
these  idle  prefatory  lines  which  one  may  skip 
over  before  one  comes  to  the  subject.  Verses 
9th  and  10th  in  particular,   * 

"  Where  ocean'*  nnaeen  bound 
Leayea  a  drear  world  of  waters  round,*' 

are  truly  beautiful.  The  simile  of  the  hurri- 
cane is  likewise  fine ;  and,  indeed,  beautiful  as 
the  poem  is,  almost  all  the  similes  rise  delRedly 
above  it.  From  verse  81st  to  verse  50th  is  a 
pretty  eulogy  on  Britain.  Verse  86th,  "That 
foul  drama  deep  with  wrong,"  is  nobly  expres- 
sive. Verse  46th,  I  am  afraid,  is  rather  un- 
worthy of  the  rest ;  **  to  dare  to  feel"  is  aa  idea 
that  I  do  not  altogether  like.  The  contrast  of 
valour  and  mercy,  from  the  86th  verse  to  the 
60th,  is  admirable. 

Either  my  apprehension  is  dull,  or  there  is 
something  a  little  confused  in  the  apostrophe  to 
Mr.  Pitt  Verse  55th  is  the  antecedent  to  verses 
57th  and  58th,  but  in  verse  5Sth  the  connexion 
seems  ungrammatical : — 

"Powers  .... 


I  hope,  as  just  as  it  is  oertainly  elegant    Tha 
thought, 

"  Virtue  .... 


With  no  gradations  mark'd  their  flight. 
But  rose  at  once  to  glor>''s  height." 

Ris'n  should  be  the  word  instead  of  rose.  Try 
it  in  prose.  Powers, — their  flight  marked  by 
no  gradations,  but  [the  same  powers]  risen  at 
once  to  the  height  of  glory.  Likewise,  verse 
5dd,  *<  For  this,"  is  evidently  meant  to  lead  on 
the  sense  of  the  verses  59th,  60th,  61st,  and 
C^d :  but  let  us  try  how  the  thread  of  connex- 
W>n  runs, — 

"For  this 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  deeds  of  mercy,  that  embrace 
A  distant  sphere,  an  alien  race, 
Slial!  virtue's  lips  record  and  claim 
The  fairest  honours  of  thy  name." 

I  beg  pardon  if  I  misapprehended  the  matter, 
but  this  appears  to  me  the  only  imperfect  pas- 
tage  in  the  poem.  The  comparison  of  the  sun- 
%tam  is  fine. 

The  compliment  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ia. 


Bends  from  her  unsuLied  source. 

The  gems  of  thought  their  purest  force,*^ 

is  exceeding  beautiful.  The  idea,  from  vena 
81st  to  the  85th,  that  the  *«  blest  decree"  is  like 
the  beams  of  morning  ushering  in  the  glorious 
day  of  liberty,  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed  or 
unapplauded.  From  verse  85th  to  verse  108th, 
ia  an  animated  contrast  between  the  unfeeling 
selfishness  of  the  oppressor  on  the  one  l^^d, 
and  the  misery  of  the  captive  on  the  other. 
Verse  88th  might  perhaps  be  amended  thus : 
**  Nor  ever  quit  her  narrow  mase."  We  are  said 
to  pott  a  bound,  but  we  quU  a  maxe.  Verse  lOOth 
i  is  exquisitely  beautiful : — 

"  They,  whom  wasted  blessings  tire.*' 

Verse  110th  is  I  doubt  a  clashing  of  metaphors  \ 
*'  to  load  a  span"  is,  I  am  afraid,  an  unwarrant- 
able expression.  In  verse  114th,  **Ca8t  the 
universe  in  shade,"  is  a  fine  idea.  From  the 
115th  verse  to  the  142d  is  a  striking  description 
of  the  wrongs  of  the  poor  African.  Verse 
120th,  **The  load  of  unremitted  pain,"  is  a  re- 
markable, strong  expression.  The  address  to  the 
advocates  for  abolishing  the  slave-trade,  from 
verse  148d  to  verse  208th,  is  animated  with 
the  true  life  of  genius.  The  picture  of  oppres- 
sion,— 

"  While  she  links  her  impious  chain. 
And  calculates  the  price  of  pain; 
Weighs  agony  in  sordid  scales. 
And  marks  if  death  or  life  prevails,"—    . 

is  nobly  executed. 

What  a  tender  idea  is  in  verse  108th !  In- 
deed, that  whole  description  of  home  may  vie 
j  with  Thomson's  description  of  home,  some- 
;  where  in  the  beginning  of  his  Autumn.  I  do 
i  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  stronger  expres- 
sion  of   misery  than  is    contained    in    these 

verses : — 

"  Condemned,  severe  extreme,  to  live 
When  all  is  fled  that  life  can  give  ** 

The  comparison  of  our  distant  joys  to  distant 
objects  is  equally  original  and  striking. 

The  character  and  manners  of  the  dealer  in 
the  infernal  traflic  is  a  well  done  though  a  hor- 
rid picture.  I  am  not  sure  how  far  introduc- 
ing the  sailor  was  right ;  for  though  the  sailor's 
common  characteristic  is  generosity,  yet,  in 
this  case,  he  ia  certainly  not  only  an  uneon- 
eemed  witness,  bat  in  some  degree,  aa  efficient 
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agent  in  the  business.  Verse  224tli  is  & 
Tons  .  ■  ■  ■  eiprDBSiTe — "The  heart  comruluTe 
•nguiah  breaks."  The  descriptioa  of  the 
tiTe  vretch  when  be  arrives  in  the  West  Indies, 
•  is  curried  on  with  equal  spirit.  The  thnneht 
tbiit  the  oppremsur's  sorrow  od  seeing  the  slave 
pine,  is  lite  the  butcher's  regret  nhea  his 
dealineil  Iniub  dies  n  natural  death,  is  eiceed- 
Snglj  fine. 

1  am  gut  »o  much  into  the  cant  of  critiaism, 
that  I  begin  to  be  afVaitl  lest  I  have  nothing  ex- 
cept tbo  cant  or  it ;  and  instead  ot  elucidating 
loj  antbor,  am  onlj'  beoighting  myself.  For 
lhl9  reason,  I  will  not  pretend  to  go  througli  the 
"whole  puem.  Some  few  remaining  beautiful 
lines,  however,  I  ofinnot  pass  oxer.  Vorae  280th 
le  the  strongest  description  of  eetfishness  I 
Baw  The  comparison  of  verses  286th  nnd 
2S(ilh  is  new  and  fine;  and  the  line,  ••'. 
»rms  to  penury  you  lend,"  is  eitellent.  In 
Terse  3l7th,  "like"  should  certainly  be  " 
or  "HO  i"  for  instance — 


If  you  insert  the  word  "tike"  where  1 1 
placed  "  as,"  ynn  must  alter  "dnrts"  to  "darl- 
ing," ntid  "beeils"  lo  "heeding"  in  order  to 
make  i(  grnmniar.  A  lempeet  is  a  favoi 
subject  with  the  poets,  but  I  do  not  remember 
spylhing  ereri  in  Thomson's  Winter  eupcrio 
;our  remcs  from  the  n47th  (o  tbe  SSIst. 
deed,  Iho  last  simile,  beginning  with  "Fancy 
■nay  dres?,"  &c,,  and  ending  with  the  SQOtk 
Terse,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  beautiful  pas- 
■■ge  in  the  poem ;  it  would  do  honour  to  the 
greatest  nnmca  that  CTcr  graced  our  profession. 

I  will  not  beg  jour  pardon.  Madam,  for  these 
Strictures,  as  my  conscience  tells  me,  that  for 
once  in  my  life  I  haie  acted  up  to  the  duties  of 
k  Christian,  in  doing  as  I  would  be  done  by. 
R.  B. 


xcv. 
TO   MR.   RICn.^RD   BROWN 


relrisTcd  bii  ft* 


Mr 


Edinburgk,  ZUlh  Dee. 


.787. 


1  HAVE  met  with  few  things  in  life  which 
bare  gi»en  me  more  pleasure  tlino  Fortui 
kiudness  to  you  since  those  days  in  which  w* 
met  in  the  tale  of  misery  ;  is  1  con  honestly 
sny,  that  [  never  knew  a  man  who  more  (rnly 
deserved  it,  or  to  wham  my  henrt  more  Irolj 
wished  it.  I  have  been  much  indebttil  sinca 
that  time  to  you%stary  nod  sentiments  for  sleet- 
ing my  mind  against  evils,  of  which  1  hate 
a  pretty  decent  share.  My  will-o'wisp  fal« 
yon  know;  do  yoa  recollect  &  Sunday  we  epeat 
together  in  Egl  in  ton  woods !  Vou  told  me,  ot 
my  mpcating  some  verses  to  you,  that  you  won- 
dered I  could  resist  the  temptation  of  sending 
verses  of  such  merit  to  a_  mngaiine.  It  w 
f^om  this  remark  I  derived  that  idea  of  mjoi 
pieceH,  which  eneoaraged  me  to  eodeaToiiT  at 
the  character  of  a  poet.  I  am  happy  to  beu 
that  you  will  be  two  or  three  months  at  he 
As  soon  as  a  bruised  limb  will  permit  me,  I 
■hat!  return  to  Ayrshire,  and  we  shall  mi 
"and  faith,  I  hope  we'll  not  sit  dumb,  nor 


I  hav 


o  tell 


yon 


'of  n 


n,  thei 


ner?,  and  their  ways,"  perhaps  a  little  of  the 
other  Eei.  Apropos,  I  beg  to  be  reinemberol 
to  Mrs.  Urowa.  There  I  doubt  not,  my  dear 
friend,  but  you  have  found  substantial  hnppinen. 
I  expect  lo  find  you  something  of  an  altered  but 
not  a  ililferent  man:  the  wild,  bold,  genermu 
young  feilow  composed  into  the  steady  affection' 
ate  husband,  and  the  fond  careful  parent.  For 
mc,  1  am  jupt  [he  same  will-o'-wisp  being  I  useo 
to  be.  About  the  first  and  fourth  quartern  of  the 
TOOon,  I  generally  set  in  for  the  trade  wind  of 
wisdom ;  but  about  the  full  and  change,  I  am 
the  luckless  viclim  of  mad  tornadoes,  which 
blow  me  inlo  chaos.  Almighty  luvc  still  reigns 
and  revels  in  my  bosom ;  and  1  am  at  tliis  m» 
meot  ready  to  hung  myself  for  a  young  Edia 
burgh  widow,  who  has  wit  sn-l  wisdom  mon 
murderously  fatal  than  the  assassinating  stilelti 
of  the  Sicilian  banditti,  or  the  pui!>oued  arrow  ol 
the  savage  African.  My  highlnnd  dirk,  tbniused 
to  bang  beside  my  crutches,  1  have  gravely  rC' 
moved  inlo  a  neighbouring  elo!-ct,  the  key  of 
which  I  cannot  command  in  case  of  >priD& 
tide  paroxysms.     Yao  may  guess  of  her  vit 
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*lie  following   Terses,  which  she   sent  mt  the 
tther  day  :^- 

Talk  not  of  love,  it  gives  ma  pain, 

For  love  hat  been  my  foe ; 
Ha  bound  me  with  an  iron  chain, 

And  plunged  me  deep  in  woe ! 

But  friendship's  pure  nnd  laating  joya, 

My  heart  wat  formed  to  prove,— 
There,  welcome,  win,  und  wear  the  prize, 

But  never  talk  of  luve ! 

Your  friendahip  much  can  make  me  bleat— > 

O  why  that  bliaa  destroy  ? 
Why  nrge  the  odioua  one  reqaeat. 

You  know  I  most  dauy?''i 

Mj  best  oompliments   to   our  friend  Allan, 
idiou !  B.  B. 


xcnn. 

TO  GAVIN  HAMILTON.    . 

[The  Ha  mil  tone  of  the  West  continue  to  love  the 
Beroory  of  Bums :  the  old  arm-chair  in  which  the  bard 
•at,  when  he  visited  Nonae  Tinnocka,  was  lately  pre- 
••nted  to  the  mnson  lodge  of  Mnuchline,  by  Dr.  Hamil- 
Mm,  the  '*  wee  cnrly  Johnnie"  of  the  Dedicatioa.] 

[Edmburffh,  Dee.  1787.] 
Mt  dkar  Sib,    . 

It  is  indeed  with  the  highest  pleasure  that 
(  congratulate  you  on  the  return  of  days  of  ease 
ind  nights  of  pleasure,  after  the  horrid  hours 
of  minery  in  which  I  saw  you  suffering  existence 
when  last  in  Ayrshire ;  I  seldom  pray  for  any 
body,  *<  Tm  baith  dead-sweer  and  wretched  ill 
o't ;"  but  most  fenrently  do  I  beseech  the  Power 
that  directs  the  world,  that  you  may  live  long 
and  be  happy,  but  live  no  longer  than  you  are 
happy.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  adrise  you  to 
have  a  reverend  care  of  your  health.  I  know 
you  will  make  it  a  point  never  at  one  time  to 
drink  more  than  a  pint  of  wine  (I  mean  an 
English  pint),  and  that  you  will  neyer  be  wit- 
ness to  more  than,  one  bowl  of  punch  at  a  time, 
and  that  cold  drams  you  will  never  more  taste ; 
and,  above  all  things,  I  am  convinced,  that  after 
drinking  perhaps  boiling  punch,  you  will  never 
mount  your  horse  and  gallop  home  in  a  chill 
late  hour.  Above  all  things,  as  I  understand 
you  are  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  that  Boaner- 
ges of  gospel  powers,  Father  Auld,  be  earnest 
with  him  that  he  will  wrestle  in  prayer  for  you, 


I  See  aong  186,  in  Johnaon-a  Muaical  Muaeum.    Bams 
altered  the  two  last  linea,  and  added  a  atanxa : 

Why  urge  the  only  one  requeet 
Yoa  kaow  I  will  deay ! 


that  you  may  see  the  vanity  of  vanities  in  trust- 
ing to,  or  even  practising  the  casual  moral 
works  of  charity,  humanity,  generosity,  and 
forgiveness  of  things,  which  you  practised  so 
flagrantly  that  it  was  evident  you  delighted  in. 
them,  neglecting,  or  perhaps  profanely  despis- 
ing, the  wholesome  doctrine  of  faith  without 
works,  the  only  anchor  of  salvation.  A  hymn 
of  thanksgiving  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  highly 
becoming  from  you  at  present,  and  in  my  zeal  for 
your  well-being,  I  earnestly  press  on  yon  to  b« 
diligent  in  chanting  over  the  two  enclosed  piecea 
of  sacred  poesy.  My  best  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Hamilton  and  Miss  Kennedy. 

Tours  in  the  L— d, 

B.B. 


xcvn. 

TO  MISS  CHALMERS. 

[The  blank  which  take*  the  place  of  the  name  of  the 
«  Gentleman  in  mind  and  mannera,*'  of  thia  letter,  can- 
Bot  now  be  filled  np,  nor  is  it  much  matter :  the  acqaaiat 
aace  of  aoch  a  man  oa  the  poet  deacribes  few  or  aoas 
would  deaire.] 

Edinburgh,  Dec.  1787. 
Mt  dkar  Madam, 

I  JUST  now  have  read  yours.  The  poetie 
compliments  I  pay  cannot  be  misunderstood. 
They  are  neither  of  them  so  particular  as  to 
point  you  out  to  the  world  at  large ;  and  the 
circle  of  your  acquaintances  will  allow  all  I  have 
said.  Besides,  I  have  complimented  you  chiefly 
almost  solely,  on  your  mental  charms.  Shall  I 
be  plain  with  you  ?  I  will ;  so  look  to  it.  Per- 
sonal attractions,  Madam,  you  have  much  above 
par  ;  wit,  understanding,  and  worth,  you  pos- 
sess in  the  first  class.  This  is  a  cursed  flat  way 
of  telling  you  these  truths,  but  let  me  hear  no 
more  of  your  sheepish  timidity.  I  know  the 
world  a  little.  I  know  what  they  will  say  of 
mj  poems  ;  by  second  sight  I  suppose ;  for  T 
am  seldom  out  in  my  coigectures ;  and  you  may 
believe  me,  my  dear  Madam,  I  would  not  run 
any  risk  of  hurting  you  by  any  ill-judged  com- 
pliment I  wish  to  show  to  the  world,  the  odds 
between  a  poet's  friends  and  those  of  sinipie 
prosemen.  More  far  your  information,  both  the 
pieces  go  in.     One  of  them,  **  Where  braving 


Your  thoaght  if  love  must  harbour  there. 

Conceal  it  in  that  thoof  ht; 
Nor  cause  me  from  my  boeom  tee' 

The  very  friend  I  erfof  ht. 


J 
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angrj  winter*i  storms,"  is  already  set — the  tune 
is  Neil  Oow*8  Lamentation  for  Abereamy;  the 
other  is  to  be  set  to  an  old  Highland  air  in  Da- 
niel Dow's  collection  of  ancient  Scots  music; 
^the  name  is  '*  Ha*a  ChaiUieh  air  mo  Dheith."  Mj 
treacherous  memory  has  forgot  every  circum- 
stance about  Let  Incas,  only  I  think  you  men- 
tioned them  as  being  in  Creech's  possession.  I 
shall  ask  him  about  it.  I  am  afraid  the  song 
of  **  Somebody"  will  come  too  late — as  I  shall, 
for  certain,  leave  town  in  a  week  for  Ayrshire, 
and  from  that  to  Dumfries,  but  there  my  hopes 
are  slender.  I  leave  my  direction  in  town,  so 
anything,  wherever  I  am,  will  reach  me. 

I  saw  yours  to ;  it  is  not  too  severe,  nor 

did  he  take  it  amiss.  On  the  contrary,  like  a 
whipt  spaniel,  he  talks  of  being  with  you  in  the 

Christmas  days.     Mr. has  given  him  the 

invitation,  and  he  is  determined  to  accept  of  it. 
0  selfishness !  he  owns,  in  his  sober  moments, 
that  from  his  own  volatility  of  inclination,  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  situated,  and  his 
knowledge  of  his  father's  disposition; — the 
whole  affair  is  chimerical — ^yet  he  mil  gratify 
an  idle  penchant  at  the  enormous,  cruel  expense, 
of  perhaps  ruining  the  peace  of  the  very  woman 
for  whom  he  professes  the  generous  passion  of 
love  !  He  is  a  gentleman  in  his  mind  and  man- 
ners— tant  pis!  He  is  a  volatile  school-boy—- 
tlie  heir  of  a  man's  fortune  who  well  knows  the 
value  of  two  times  two ! 

Perdition  seize  them  and  their  fortunes,  be- 
fore they  should  make  the  amiable,  the  lovely 
,  the  derided  object  of  their  purse-proud 
contempt ! 

1  am  doubly  happy  to  hear  of  Mrs. 's  reco- 
very, because  I  really  thought  all  was  over  with 
her.  There  are  days  of  pleasure  yet  awaiting 
her : 

«*  As  I  came  in  by  Olennp, 
I  mat  with  an  aged  woman: 
She  bad  me  cheer  up  my  heart, 
For  the  best  o*  ray  days  waa  continV"  • 

This  day  will  decide  my  affairs  with  Creech. 
Things  are,  like  myself,  not  what  they  ought  to 
bo ;  yet  better  than  what  they  appear  to  be. 

"  Heaven's  aovereign  saves  nil  beings  but  himself— 
That  hideous  sight — a  naked  human  heart." 


Farewell  I  remember  me  to  Charlotte. 


R.B. 


xoYin. 

TO  MRS.   DUNLOP. 

[The  poet  alludes  in  thia  letter,  as  in  some  before,  to  a 
hurt  which  he  got  in  one  of  his  •xearatons  in  thm  neigfc- 
bourhood  of  Edinburgh.] 

Edinbwghy  January  21,  1788. 

Aftbr  six  weeks'  confinement,  I  am  beginning 
to  walk  across  the  room.  They  have  been  fix 
horrible  weeks ;  anguish  and  low  spirits  made 
me  unfit  to  read,  write,  or  think. 

I  have  a  hundred  times  wished  that  one  could 
resign  life  as  an  officer  resigns  a  commission: 
for  I  would  not  take  in  any  poor,  ignorant  wretch, 
by  selling  out  Lately  I  was  a  sixpenny  private; 
and,  Ood  knows,  a  miserable  soldier  enough; 
now  I  march  Co  the  campaign,  a  starving  cadet : 
a  little  more  conspicuously  wretched. 

I  am  ashamed  of  all  this;  for  though  I  do 
want  bravery  for  the  warfare  of  life,  I  conld 
wish,  like  some  other  soldiers,  to  have  as  mueh 
fortitude  or  cunning  as  to  dissemble  or  coneeal 
my  cowardice. 

As  soon  as  I  can  bear  the  journey,  which  will 
be,  I  suppose,  about  the  middle  of  next  week,  I 
leave  Edinburgh :  and  soon  after  I  shall  pay 
my  grateful  duty  at  Dunlop-House. 

R.B. 


XCIX. 

TO  MRS.   DUNLOP. 

[The  levity  with  which  Bums  aometimee  apoke  of 
things  sacred,  had  been  obliquely  touched  upon  by  his 
good  and  anxious  friend  Mrs.  Duulop :  he  pleada  guilty 
of  folly,  but  not  of  irreligion.] 

Edinburgh,  February  12, 1788. 
SoMB  things  in  your  late  letters  hurt  me :  not 
that  you  say  them,  but  that  you  mistake  me.  Be- 
lifpon,  my  honoured  Madam,  has  not  only  beea 
all  my  life  my  chief  dependence,  but  my  dearest 
enjoyincut.  I  have,  indeed,  been  the  lucklesi 
victim  of  wayward  follies ;  but,  alas  1  I  hav« 
ever  been  "  more  fool  than  knave."  A  math*> 
matician  without  religion  is  a  probable  oharae* 
ter  ;  an  irreligious  poet  is  a  monster. 

R.  B 


0. 
TO   THE   REV.    JOHN   SKINNER 

i 

[When  Bums  undertook  to  supply  Johnson  with  aoi^  , 
for  the  Musical  Museum,  he  laid  oil  the  bards  of  Scotlairf 

I 
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•nder  contribution,  aad  Skinnar  among  the  nnrabar,  of 
nrhow  taleota,  aa  well  aa  thoae  of  Roaa,  author  of  Hala- 
More,  he  waa  a  great  admirer.] 

Edinburgh,  14M  February,  1788. 
Rbtebend  and  dear  Sir, 

I  HAVE  been  a  cripple  now  near  three  months, 
though  I  am  getting  vastly  better,  and  have 
been  very  much  hurried  beside,  or  else  I  would 
have  wrote  you  sooner.  I  must  beg  your  par- 
don for  the  epistle  you  sent  me  appearing  in  the 
Magazine.  I  had  given  a  copy  or  two  to  some 
of  my  intimate  friends,  but  did  not  know  of  the 
printing  of  it  till  the  publication  of  the  Maga- 
zine. However,  as  it  does  great  honour  to  us 
both,  you  will  forgive  it. 

The  second  volume  of  the  songs  I  mentioned 
to  you  in  my  last  is  published  to-day.  I  send 
you  a  copy  which  I  beg  you  will  accept  as  a 
mark  of  the  veneration  I  have  long  had,  and 
shall  ever  have,  for  your  character,  and  of  the 
claim  I  make  to  your  continued  acquaintance. 
Tour  songs  appear  in  the  third  volume,  with 
your  name  in  the  index ;  as,  I  assure  you.  Sir, 
I  have  heard  your  "  Tullochgorum,"  particu- 
larly among  our  west-country  folks,  given  to 
many  different  names,  and  most  commonly  to 
the  immortal  author  of  *'  The  Minstrel,"  who, 
indeed,  never  wrote  anything  superior  to  **0ie'8 
a  sang,  Montgomery  cried."  Your  brother  has 
promised  me  your  verses  to  the  Marquis  of 
Huntley's  reel,  which  certainly  deserve  a  place 
in  the  collection.  My  kind  host,  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank,  of  the  High-school  here,  and  said  to  be 
one  of  the  best  Latins  in  this  age,  begs  me  to 
make  you  his  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the 
vutertainment  he  has  got  in  a  Latin  publica- 
tion of  yours,  that  I  borrowed  for  him  from 
your  acquaintance  and  much  respected  friend 
in  this  place,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Webster.  Mr. 
Cruik»hank  maintains  that  you  write  the  best 
Latin  since  Buchanan.  I  leave  Edinburgh  to- 
morrow, but  shall  return  in  three  weeks.  Tour 
song  you  mentioned  in  your  last,  to  the  tune  of 
**  Dumbarton  Drums,"  and  the  other,  which  you 
say  was  done  by  a  brother  by  trade  of  mine,  a 
ploughman,  I  shall  thank  you  much  for  a  copy 
of  each.  I  am  ever.  Reverend  Sir,  with  the 
most  respectful  esteem  and  sincere  veneration, 
yours,  R.  B. 


CI. 


TO   RICHARD   BROWN. 

[The  lettera  of  Buma  to  Brownf  and  8caith,  and  Rich* 
mond,  and  othera  of  his  weat-country  frienda,  writres 
when  he  M'na  in  the  first  flush  of  fame,  show  that  ha  df4 
not  forget  humhle  men,  who  anticipated  the  pnblio  di 
perceiving  hia  merit.] 

Edinburgh,  February  Ibth,  1788. 
Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  RBCiivKD  yours  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 
I  shall  arrive  at  Glasgow  on  Monday  evening ; 
and  beg,  if  possible,  you  will  meet  me  on  Tues- 
day.   I  shall  wait  yon  Tuesday  all  day.    I  shall 
be  found  at  Davies',  Black  Bull  inn.    I  am  hur- 
ried, as  if  hunted  by  fifty  devils,  else  I  should 
go  to  Greenock ;  but  if  you  cannot  possibly  come, 
write  me,  if  possible,  to  Glasgow,  on  Monday; 
or  direct  to  me  at  Mossgiel  by  Mauchline ;  and  . 
name  a  day  and  place  in  Ayrshire,  within  a  fort- 
night from  this  date,  where  I  may  meet  you,   I 
only  stay  a  fortnight  in  Ayrshire,  and  return 
to  Edinburgh.     I  am  ever,  my  dearest  friend, 

yours, 

R.  B. 


CII. 

TO  MRS.   ROSE,   OF  KILRAVOCK. 

[Mra.  Roae  of  Kilravock,  a  lady  diatinguiahed  by  the 
elegance  of  her  mnnners,  as  well  aa  by  her  talenta,  wns 
long  remembered  by  Bums :  she  procured  for  him  snatches 
of  old  aottga,  and  copies  of  northern  melodies ;  to  her  vire 
owe  the  preservation  of  some  fine  aire  aa  well  aa  the  ia- 
api ration  of  aome  fine  lyrica.] 

Edinburgh,  February  llth,  1788. 
Madam, 
Tou  are  much  indebted  to  some  indispensable 
business  I  have  had  on  my  Lands,  otherwise  my 
gratitude  threatened  such  a  return  for  your 
obliging  favour  as  would  have  tired  yonr  pv.ti- 
ence.  It  but  poorly  expresses  my  feelings  to  say, 
that  I  am  sensible  of  your  kindness :  it  may  b« 
said  of  hearts  such  as  yours  is,  and  such,  I  hope, 
mine  is,  much  more  justly  than  Addison  applies 

it,- 

"  Some  aouls  by  instinct  to  each  other  turn." 

There  was  something  in  my  reception  at  Kil- 
ravock so  different  from  the  cold,  obsequious, 
dancing-school  bow  of  politeness,  that  it  almost 
fot  into  my  head  that  fHendship  had  occupied 


her  ground  without  the  intermediate  march  of 
acquaintance.  I  wish  I  could  transcribe,  or 
rather  transfuse  into  language,  the  glow  of  my 
heart  when  I  read  your  letter.  My  ready  fancy, 
with  colours  more  mellow  than  life  itself,  painted 
the  beautifully  wild  scenery  of  Kilrayock— the 
venerable  grandeur  of  the  castle — the  spreading 
woods — the  winding  river,  glady  leaving  his 
unsightly,  heathy  source,  and  lingering  with  ap- 
parent delight  as  he  passes  the  fairy  walk  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden; — your  late  distressful 
anxieties — ^your  present  enjoyments — ^your  dear 
little  angel,  the  pride  of  your  hopes; — my  aged 
friend,  venerable  in  worth  and  years,  whose 
loyalty  and  other  virtues  will  strongly  entitle 
her  to  the  support  of  the  Almighty  Spirit  here, 
and  his  peculiar  favour  in  a  happier  state  of  ex- 
istence. Tou  cannot  imagine.  Madam,  how 
much  such  feelings  delight  me ;  they  are  my 
dearest  proofs  of  my  own  immortality.  Should 
I  never  revisit  the  north,  as  probably  I  never 
will,  nor  again  see  your  hospitable  mansion, 
were  I,  some  twenty  years  hence,  to  see  your 
little  fellow's  name  making  a  proper  figure  in  a 
newspaper  paragraph,  my  heart  would  bound 
with  pleasure. 

I  am  assisting  a  friend  in  a  collection  of  Scot- 
tish songs,  set  to  their  proper  tunes ;  every  air 
worth  preserving  is  to  be  included :  among  others 
I  have  given  "  Morag,"  and  some  few  Highland 
airs  which  pleased  me  most,  a  dress  which  will 
be  more  generally  known,  though  far,  far  infe- 
rior in  real  merit.  As  a  small  mark  of  my 
grateful  esteem,  I  beg  leave  to  present  you  with 
a  copy  of  the  work,  as  far  as  it  is  printed ;  the 
Man  of  Feeling,  that  first  of  men,  has  promised 
to  tronsmit  it  by  the  first  opportunity. 

I  beg  to  be  remembered  most  respectfully  to 
my  venerable  friend,  and  to  your  little  Highland 
chieftain.  When  you  see  the  ♦•  two  fair  spirits 
of  the  hill,"  at  Kildrummie,>  tell  them  that  I 
have  done  myself  the  honour  of  setting  myself 
down  as  one  of  their  admirers  for  at  least  twenty 
years  to  come,  consequently  they  must  look 
upon  me  as  an  acquaintance  for  the  same  period ; 
but,  as  the  apostle  Paul  says,  "  this  I  ask  of 
grace,  not  of  debt" 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Madam,  &c., 

R.  B. 


Cllf. 

TO  RICHARD    BROWN. 

pVhile  Burnt  wma  confined  to  bin  lodgingn  bj  kit 
muimed  limb,  be  beguiled  the  time  and  eneed  the  pain  by 
composi^  tbe  Clarinda  epiatlea,  writing  aoi^s  for  John- 
aon,  and  lettera  to  hia  companiona.] 

Mougid,  24M  February,  178<>. 
Mt  diab  Sib, 
I  CANNOT  get  the  proper  direction  for  my 
friend  in  Jamaica,  but  the  following  will  do  :— 
To  Mr.  Jo.  Hutchinson,  at  Jo.  Brownrigg's, 
Esq.,  care  of  Mr.  Bei^amin  Henriquez,  mer- 
chant. Orange-street,  Kingston.  I  arrived  here, 
at  my  brother's,  only  yesterday,  after  fighting  my 
way  through  Paisley  and  Kilmarnock,  against 
those  old  powerful  foes  of  mine,  the  devil,  the 
world,  and  the  flesh— so  terrible  in  the  fields  ol 
dissipation.  I  have  met  with  few  incidents  in 
my  life  which  gave  me  so  much  pleasure  ai 
meeting  you  in  Glasgow.  There  is  a  time  of 
life  beyond  which  we  cannot  form  a  tie  worth 
the  name  of  friendship.  **  O  youth !  enchanting 
stage,  profusely  blest"  Life  is  a  fairy  scene: 
almost  all  that  deserves  the  name  of  enjoyment 
or  pleasure  is  only  a  charming  delusion ;  and  in 
comes  repining  age  in  all  the  gravity  of  hoary 
wisdom,  and  wretchedly  chases  away  the  be- 
witching phantom.  When  I  think  of  life,  I  re- 
solve to  keep  a  strict  look-out  in  the  course  of 
economy,  for  the  sake  of  worldly  convenience 
and  independence  of  mind ;  to  cultivate  intimacy 
with  a  few  of  the  companions  of  youth,  that 
they  may  be  tbe  friends  of  age ;  never  to  re- 
fuse my  liquorish  humour  a  handful  of  the 
sweetmeats  of  life,  when  they  come  not  too  dear; 
and,  for  futurity, — 

"  The  present  moment  ia  our  aia, 
The  neist  we  never  aaw  !*'l 

How  like  you  my  philosophy  ?  Give  my  beat 
compliments  to  Mrs.  B.,  and  believe  me  to  be, 

My  dear  Sir, 

Vuurs  most  truly, 
R.  B. 


CIV. 


I  Miaa  Sophia  Brodie,  of 
ailravock. 


-,  and  Bliaa  Roaa  of 


TO  MR.  WILLIAM  CRUIKSHANK. 

[The  excine  nnd  farming  niternately  occupied  tne  poet^a 
thoughts  in  Edinburgh:  he  studied  bookaof  hoalMadrv 

2  Mickle. 


OF   ROBERT  BURNS. 


Maucldini,  Marth  SJ,  1T&8. 

Mt  dia«  Sib, 

ApoLooirs  for  not   wri^ng   «rB    frequently 

Hk*   ipologies   for   not   ringing— the   apologj 

belter  th«n  the  song.     1  hme  fought  roj  wny 

tHilj  through  tha  savage  bDipitnltCy  of  this 

.ntry,  to  eenil  every  guest  drunk  to  bed  if 

I  eieciitcd  your  cammitsion  in  Glasgow,  nnd 
I  bope  the  cocoa  came  sitfe.  'Twas  ths  aame 
price  and  the  rcry  aarae  kind  aa  your  fomier 
pared,  for  the  genlleinnQ  recollected  your  buy- 
iog  there  perfectiy  well. 

1  ahoold  return  my  thanks  for  yoar  hoa- 

piulity  {I  leave  a  blank  for  the  epithet,  aa  I 
know  none  cnn  do  it  justice)  to  a  poor,  wayfat^ 
tag  bard,  who  was  ^ciit  and  almost  overpowered 


Wood;  I  hope  he 
spirits  than  when  I  saw 


a  better  health  and 


My  dearest  friend, 
Yoor  obliged,  humble  seritant, 

B.  B. 


TO   ROBERT   AINSLIE,  ESQ. 


MoufMuu,  Si  March,  1 


Mrv 


a  pBjRf 


proKuic 


wickednesses 


igh 
uld  born 

passage. 


fighting 

places  ;  but  t  am  afraid  let 
the  letter  whenever  you  ooms  to  tlii 
•o  I  pass  over  it  iu  alienee.  *I  am  just  re- 
turned from  visiting  Mr.  Miller'a  fsrin.  Tha 
friend  whom  I  told  you  I  would  take  with  roe 
highly  pleased  with  the  farm  ;  and  la  he  li, 
without  exception,  the  most  iolelligent  farmer 
'  la  the'eonntry,  he  has  itaggered  me  a  good 
0  plana  of  life  before  me; 
lahnll  balance  Ihem  to  the  best  of  my  judgment, 
nost  eligible.  I  ha.e  written 
Mr.  Miller,  and  -hall  wait  on  him  when  I  come 
to  town,  which  shal!  be  the  beginning  or  middle 
[t  week ;  1  would  be  in  sooner,  bn(  my  nn- 
Ineky  knee  is  rather  worse,  and  1  fear  for  some 
jarcely  stand  the  fatigue  of  my  Ex- 
cise initrnctions.  1  only  mention  these  ideas  to 
and,  indeed,  except  Mr.  Ainalie,  whom  1 
Intend  writing  to  to-moiTOW,  I  will  not  write  at 
0  Edinburgh  till  I  relom  to  iL  I  woold 
•and  my  coroplimenls  to  Mr.  Nicol,  but  he  would 
be  hurt  if  he  knew  I  wrote  to  anybody  and  not 
U  him  :  so  I  Jhnll  only  beg  my  best,  kindest, 
kindest  complimeoU  to  my  worthy  hostess  and 


I  AH  just  returned  from  Mr,  Miller'a  faiw. 
My  old  friend  whom  1  took  with  me  was  hightj 
pleased  with  the  bargain,  and  advieed  me  to  ao- 
cept  of  it.  He  is  the  most  intelligent  sensible 
farmer  in  the  county,  and  his  advice  boa  stojf 
gored  Rio  a  good  deal.  I  have  tha  two  plan* 
before  me :  I  shall  endeavour  to  balnnce  them 
to  the  beat  of  my  judgement,  and  fix  on  tha 
mobt  eligible.  On  the  whole,  if  I  find  Mr.  Mil- 
ler in  llie  aame  rnvournble  disposition  as  when 
[  saw  him  last,  I  aball  in  all  probability  turn 

I  baie  been  through  Bore  tribulation  and 
under  much  buffeting  of  the  wicked  one  aincs 
I  came  to  this  country.  Jesn  I  found  baniehed, 
forlorn,  destilute  and  friendless :  I  have  recon- 
ciled her  to  her  fale,  and  I  have  reconciled  har 
to  her  mother. 

I  shall  be  in  Edinburgh  middle  of  next  week. 
My  farming  ideas  I  shall  keep  private  till  I  si 

got  a  letter  from  CUrindn  yesterday,  and  eh* 


tells  1 


.g  got  ni 


of  mini 


thes 


It  tittle  : 


n  the  r< 


am  settled 
either  aa  an  Excise-officer,  oi 
pose  myself  great  pleaaure  1 
respond enco  with  the  only 
saw  wbojoined  the  moat  atte' 
the  warmest  generosity. 

I  am  much  interested  for  that 


Tell  her  that  1  wrote  to  her  from  Glasgow,  ft 

from  Mauchline,  and  yesterday 
from  Cumnock  aa  I  returned  from  Dumfriet. 
Indeed  she  is  the  only  person  in  Edinburgh  I 
have  written  to  till  this  day.  How  are  your  rati 
and  body  putting  upT— a  little  like  man  an4 
wife,  I  suppose.  K.  B, 


prudence  w 
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"> 


cvi. 

TO  RICHARD  BROWN. 

[Richard  Urown,  it  it  raid,  fell  off  in  hit  liking  for 
Burna  whan  ha  found  that  ha  had  mada  fraa  with  hia 
cima  in  hia  apiatle  to  Moora.] 

Mauchline,  1th  March,  1788. 

I  HAVE  been  out  of  the  country,  my  dear  friend, 
and  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  writing  till 
now,  when  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  gone  out  of 
the  country  too.  I  have  been  looking  at  farms, 
and,  after  all,  perhaps  I  may  settle  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  farmer.  I  have  got  so  vicious  a  bent 
to  idleness,  and  have  ever  been  so  little  a  man 
of  business,  that  it  will  take  no  ordinary  effort 
to  bring  my  mind  properly  into  the  routine:  but 
you  will  say  a  "  great  effort  is  worthy  of  you." 
I  say  so  myself;  and  butter  up  my  vanity  with 
all  the  stimulating  compliments  I  can  think  of. 
Men  of  grave,  geometrical  minds,  the  sons  of 
"  which  was  to  be  demonstrated,"  may  cry  up 
reason  as  much  as  they  please  ;  but  I  have  al- 
ways found  an  honest  passion,  or  native  instinct, 
the  truest  auxiliary  in  the  warfare  of  this 
world.  Reason  almost  always  comes  to  me  like 
an  unlucky  wife  to  a  poor  devil  of  a  husband, 
just  in  sufficient  time  to  add  her  reproaches  to 
his  other  grievances. 

I  am  gratified  with  your  kind  inquiries  after 
Jean  ;  as,  after  all,  I  may  say  with  Othello : — 

"  Excallant  wratch  ! 

Parditiun  catch  my  aoul,  but  I  do  lova  thaa  !" 

I  go  for  Edinburgh  on  Monday. 

Yours,-»R.  B. 


cvn. 

TO   MR.    MUIR. 

[Tba  changa  which  Burna  aaya  in  thia  lattar  took  placa 
in  hia  idaaa,  rafara,  it  ia  auid,  to  hia  Waat  India  voynga, 
on  which,  it  appaara  by  ona  of  hia  lattara  to  SmitJi,  ha 
oaaditatad  for  aoma  tima  afiar  his  dabut  in  Edinburgh.] 

Mottgiel,  1th  March,  1788. 
Dkar  Sib, 

I  HAVK  partly  changed  my  ideas,  my   dear 

friend,  since  I  saw  you.     I  took  old  Glenconner 

with  me  to  Mr.  Miller's  farm,  and  he  was  so 

pleased  with  it,  that  I  have  wrote  an  offer  to 

Mr.  Miller,  which,  if  he  accepts,  I  shall  sit  down 

a  plain  farmei,  the  happiest  of  lives  when  a  man 

can  live  by  it     In  this  case  1  shall  not  stay  in 


Edinburgh  above  a  week.  I  set  out  on  Monday, 
and  would  have  come  by  Kilmarnock,  but  there 
are  several  small  sums  owing  me  for  my  ftrsi 
edition  about  Oalston  and  New  mills,  and  1  shall 
set  off  so  early  as  to  dispatch  my  business,  and 
reach  Glasgow  by  night  When  1  return,  I 
shall  devote  a  forenoon  or  two  to  mako  some 
kind  of  acknowledgment  for  all  the  kindness  I 
ow^  your  friendship.  Now  that  I  hope  to  settle 
with  some  credit  and  comfort  at  home,  there 
was  not  any  friendship  or  friendly  correspon- 
dence that  promised  me  more  pleasure  than 
yours  ;  I  hope  I  will  not  be  disappointed.  I 
trust  the  spring  will  renew  your  shattered  frame, 
and  make  your  friends  happy.  You  and  I  have 
often  agreed  that  life  is  no  great  blessing  on  the 
whole.  The  close  of  life,  indeed,  to  a  reasoninic 
eye,  is, 

"  Dark  aa  waa  chaoa,  era  tha  infant  aim 
Waa  roli'd  togathar,  or  had  tryM  hia  beams 
Athwart  tha  gloom  profoaiid.'» 

But  an  honest  man  has  nothing  to  fear.  If 
we  lie  down  in  the  grave,  the  whole  man  a  piece 
of  broken  machinery,  to  moulder  with  the  clods 
of  the  valley,  be  it  so  ;  at  least  there  is  an  end 
of  pain,  care,  woes,  and  wants :  if  that  part  of  ns 
called  mind  does  survive  the  apparent  destruc- 
tion of  the  man — away  with  old-wife  pr^udices 
and  tales  !  Every  age  and  every  nation  has  had 
a  different  set  of  stories ;  and  as  the  many  are 
always  weak,  of  consequence,  they  have  often, 
perhaps  always,  been  deceived ;  a  man  conscious 
of  having  acted  an  honest  part  among  his  fellow- 
creatures — even  granting  that  he  may  have 
been  the  sport  at  times  of  passions  and  instincts 
— he  goes  to  a  great  unknown  Being,  who  could 
have  no  other  end  in  givitig  him  existence  but 
to  make  him  happy,  who  gave  him  those  pas- 
sions and  instincts,  and  well  knows  their  force. 

These,  my  worthy  friend,  are  my  ideas  ;  and 
I  know  they  are  not  far  different  from  yours. 
It  becomes  a  man  of  sense  to  think  for  himself, 
particularly  in  a  case  where  all  men  are  equally 
interested,  and  where,  indeed,  all  men  are  equally 
in  the  dark. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Sir ;  God  send  us  a  cheerful 
meeting!  R.  B. 


1  Blair's  Grave. 


OP  ROBERT  BURNS. 
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CVIII. 
TO  MRS.   DUNLOP. 

[ihia  of  the  daoghtari  of  Mrs.  Dnnlop  painted  a  akatch 
»f  (''\\a  fmin  Bunia-8  po^ro  oftha  Vision  :  it  is  atill  in 
•xiitance,  and  ia  aaid  to  bava  merit.] 

Mougiel,  llth  March,  1788. 
Madam, 

InK  last  paragraph  in  yours  of  the  80ih  Fe- 
bxaary  affected  me  most,  so  I  shall  begin  mj 
answer  whore  you  ended  your  letter.  That  I 
am  often  a  sicner  with  any  little  wit  I  hare,  I 
do  confess :  but  I  have  taxed  my  recollection  to 
no  purpose,  to  find  out  when  it  was  employed 
against  you.  I  hate  an  ungenerous  sarcasm  a 
great  deal  worse  than  I  do  the  devil ;  at  least 
as  Milton  describes  him ;  and  though  I  may  be 
rascally  enough  to  be  sometimes  guilty  of  it  my- 
self, I  cannot  endure  it  in  others.  You,  my 
honoured  friend,  who  cannot  appear  in  any  light 
but  you  are  sure  of  being  respectable — ^you  can 
afford  to  pass  by  an  occasion  to  display  your 
wit,  because  you  may  depend  for  fame  on  your 
tense ;  or,  if  you  choose  to  be  silent,  yon  know 
you  can  rely  on  the  gratitude  of  many,  and  the 
esteem  of  all ;  but,  God  help  us,  who  are  wits 
or  witlings  by  profession,  if  we  stand  not  for 
fame  there,  we  sink  unsupported ! 

I  am  highly  flattered  by  the  news  you  tell  mt 
of  Coila.  I  may  say  to  the  fair  painter  who 
does  me  so  much  honour,  as  Dr.  Beattie  says  to 
Boss  the  poet  of  his  muse  Scota,  from  which, 
by  the  bye,  I  took  the  idea  of  Coila  ('tis  a  poem 
of  Seattle's  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  which  per- 
haps you  have  never  seen :) — 

**  Te  ahak  your  haada,  but  o'  vkj  fag  a, 
Ye've  set  auld  Seota  on  bar  lege  : 
Lang  had  aha  lian  wi*  befla  and  flaga, 

Bambas'd  and  dizzia. 
Her  fiddle  waatad  atringa  and  paga. 

Waa*a  ma,  poor  bisxia.'* 

R.  B. 


CIX. 

TO  MISS  CHALMERS. 

(The  oncoath  caraa  of  irbieh  the  poet  eomplaina  la 
tbia  letter  ware  the  conatmetioB  of  a  common  farm- 
houaa,  with  bam,  byra,  and  atabia  to  aoit.] 

Edinhurgh,  March  14,  1788. 
I  KNOW,  my  ever  dear  fHend,  that  you  will  be 
pleased  with  the  news  when  I  tell  you,  I  have 
al  last  taken  a  least  of  a  farm.    Ttsttmif  ht  I 


completed  a  bargain  with  Mr.  Miller,  of  Bal- 
swinton,  for  the  farm  of  Ellisland,  on  the  bankt 
of  the  Niih,  between  five  and  six  miles  aboTt 
Dumfries.  I  begin  at  Whit-Sunday  to  build  a 
house,  drive  lime,  &c. ;  and  heaven  be  my  help  I 
for  it  will  take  a  strong  effort  to  bring  my  mind 
into  the  routine  of  business.  I  have  discharged 
all  the  army  of  my  former  pursuits,  fancies,  and 
pleasures;  a  motley  host!  and  have  literally 
and  strictly  retained  only  the  ideas  of  a  JTew 
friends,  which  I  have  incorporated  into  a  lift 
guard.  I  trust  in  Dr.  Johnson's  observaticAi, 
**  Where  much  is  attempted,  something  is  dent." 
Firmness,  both  in  sufferance  and  exertion,  is  a 
character  I  would  wish  to  be  thought  to  pot- 
sess:  and  have  always  despised  the  whining 
yelp  of  complaint,  and  the  cowardly,  feeble  re 
solve. 

Poor  Miss  K.  is  ailing  a  good  deal  thit 
winter,  and  begged  me  to  remember  her  to  yoa 
the  first  Ume  I  wrote  to  you.  Surely  woman, 
amiable  woman,  is  often  made  in  Tain.  Too 
delicately  formed  for  the  rougher  pursuits  of 
ambition;  too  noble  for  the  dirt  of  avarice, 
and  eren  too  gentle  for  the  rage  of  pleasure  ; 
formed  indeed  for,  and  highly  susceptible  of  en- 
joyment and  rapture;  but  that  enjoyment, 
alas !  almost  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  caprice, 
malevolence,  stupidity,  or  wickedness  of  an 
animal  at  all  Umes  comparatively  onfeeling,  and 
often  brutaL  R.  B. 


ex. 


TO  RICHARD  BROWN. 

[The  azcitament  rafarrad  to  in  tbia  latter  aroaa  fhNt 
tba  dilatory  and  reluctant  roovaraanta  of  Creech,  who 
waa  ao  alow  in  aattling  bia  aeooanta  that  tba  poet  aoa- 
paetad  hia  aolvaacy.] 

OUugow,  26/A  March,  1788. 
I  AM  monstrously  to  blame,  my  dear  Sir,  ia 
not  writing  to  you,  and  tending  you  the  Direo* 
tory.  I  have  been  getting  my  tack  extended, 
as  I  have  taken  a  farm ;  and  I  have  been  rack- 
ing shop  accounts  with  Mr.  Creech,  both  of 
which,  together  with  watching,  fatigue,  and  a 
load  of  care  almost  too  heavy  for  my  shoulders, 
haye  in  tome  degree  actually  fevered  me.  I 
really  forgot  the  Directory  yesterday,  which 
▼exed  me ;  but  I  was  conrulsed  with  rage  a  great 
part  of  the  day.  I  have  to  thank  yon  for  tht 
ingenious,  fHtndly,  and  tltgaat  tpistlt  Arom 
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7oar  friend  Mr.  Crawford.  I  shall  certainlj 
write  to  him,  but  not  now.  This  is  merely  ft 
card  to  you,  as  I  am  posting  to  Dumfries-shire, 
where  many  perplexing  arrangements  await 
me.  I  am  vexed  about  the  Directory ;  but,  my 
dear  Sir,  forgive  me :  these  eight  days  I  have 
been  positively  crazed.  My  compliments  to 
Mrs.  B.  I  shall  write  to  you  at  Grenada. — 
I  am  ever,  my  dearest  friend. 

Yours, — R.  B. 


OXI. 
TO   MR.    ROBERT  CLEGHORN. 

[Cleghorn  wna  a  fnnn«r,  a  social  mnn,  and  mneh  of  a 
naiicinii.  The  poet  wrote  lh«  Chcvalier'a  Ijaraent  to 
pUnae  th«  jnenbitical  taate  of  hit  friend  ;  and  the  masi- 
einn  gave  hini  advice  in  farming  which  he  neglected  to 
follow : — '*  Farmer  Attention,**  eaya  Cleghom,  **  ia  agood 
farmer  everywhere.**] 

Mauchlme,  Z\»t  March,  1788. 

Yestkbday,  my  dear  Sir,  as  I  was  riding 
through  a  track  of  melancholy.  Joyless  muirs, 
between  Galloway  and  Ayrshire,  it  being  Sun- 
day, I  turned  my  thoughts  to  psalms,  and 
hymns,  and  spiritual  songs ;  and  your  favour- 
ite air,  *<  Captain  O'Kean,"  coming  at  length 
into  my  head,  I  tried  these  words  to  it.  You 
will  see  that  the  first  part  of  the  tune  must  be 
repeated. 

I  nra  tolerably  pleased  with  these  verses,  but 
as  I  have  only  a  sketch  of  the  tune,  I  leave  it 
with  you  to  try  if  they  suit  the  measure  of  the 
music. 

I  nm  so  harassed  with  care  and  anxiety,  about 
this  farming  project  of  mine,  that  my  muse  has 
degenerated  into  the  veriest  prose-wench  that 
ever  picked  cinders,  or  followed  a  tinker.  When 
I  am  fairly  got  into  the  routine  of  business,  I 
shall  trouble  you  with  a  longer  epistle ;  perhaps 
with  some  queries  respecting  farming ;  at  pre- 
sent, the  world  sits  such  a  load  on  my  mind, 
that  it  has  effaced  almost  every  trace  of  the 
poet  in  me. 

My  very  best  compliments  and  good  wishes 
lo  Mrs.  Cleghom. 

R.  B. 


cxn. 

TO  MR.  WILLIAM  DUNBAR, 

BDINBUKOH. 

f  rhia  letter  waa  printed  for  the  first  time   by  RoUr 
Chumbera,  in  hia  **  People*a  Editioa"  of  Bums.] 

Mauekline,  7th  Ajnii,  1789. 

I  OAVK  not  delayed  so  long  to  write  yon,  ay 
much  respected  friend,  because  I  thought  no 
farther  of  my  promise.  I  hare  long  tinee 
give  up  that  kind  of  formal  correspondence, 
where  one  sits  down  irksomely  to  write  a  let- 
ter, because  we  think  we  are  in  duty  bound  so 
to  do. 

I  have  been  roring  over  the  oonntry,  as  the 
farm  I  have  taken  is  forty  miles  fVom  this  places 
hiring  servants  and  preparing  matters;  bat 
most  of  all  I  am  earnestly  busy  to  bring  about 
a  revolution  in  my  own  mind.  As,  till  within 
these  eighteen  months,  I  never  was  the  wealthy 
master  of  ten  guineas,  my  knowledge  of  bnti- 
ness  is  to  learn ;  add  to  this  my  late  scenes  of 
idleness  and  dissipation  have  enervated  my 
mind  to  an  alarming  degree.  Skill  in  the  so^ 
science  of  life  is  my  most  serious  and  hoorly 
study.  I  have  dropt  all  conversation  and  all 
reading  (prose  reading)  but  what  tends  in  some 
way  or  other  to  my  serious  aim.  Except  one 
worthy  young  fellow,  I  have  not  one  single 
correspondent  in  Edinburgh.  You  have  indeed 
kindly  made  me  an  offer  of  that  kind.  The 
world  of  wits,  and  geru  eomme  U  /out  which  I 
lately  left,  and  with  whom  I  never  again  will 
intimately  mix — from  that  port.  Sir,  I  expect 
your  Gaiette :  what  ^  beaux  etpritM  are  saying, 
what  they  are  doing,  and  what  they  are  sing- 
ing. Any  sober  intelligence  from  my  seques- 
tered walks  of  life ;  any  droll  original ;  any 
passing  reward,  important  forsooth,  because  it 
is  mine ;  any  little  poetic  effort,  however  em- 
bryoth ;  these,  my  dear  Sir,  are  all  you  have 
to  expect  from  me.  When  I  talk  of^  poetic 
efforts,  I  must  have  it  always  understood,  that 
I  appeal  from  your  wit  and  taste  to  your  friend- 
ship and  good  nature.  The  first  would  be  my 
favourite  tribunal,  where  I  defied  censure  ;  but 
the  last,  where  I  declined  justice. 

I  have  scarcely  made  a  single  distich  since 
I  saw  you.  When  I  meet  with  an  old  Scots  air 
that  has  any  facetious  idea  in  its  name,  I  have 
a  peculiar  pleasure  in  following  out  that  idea  for 
a  verse  or  two. 

I  trust  that  this  will  find  yon  in  better  bealtJh 


Ihftn  I  did  last  time  I  called  for  you.  A  few 
UdM  from  J  DO,  directed  to  me  at  Maachline, 
were  it  but  to  let  me  know  bow  you  are,  will 
fet  my  mind  a  good  deal  [at  rest.]  Now,  never 
abun  the  idea  of  writing  me  because  perhaps 
yon  may  be  out  of  humour  or  spirits.  I  could 
g'.ye  you  a  hundred  good  consequences  nttend- 
iig  a  dull  letter;  one,  for  example,  and  the  re- 
maining ninety-nine  some  other  time — it  will 
always  serve  to  keep  in  countenance,  my  much 
respected  Sir,  your  obliged  friend  and  humble 
■errant*  R.  B. 


oxni. 

TO  BUSS  CHALBIERS. 

(The  •nerifice  referred  to  by  tiie  poet,  waa  his  reiolo- 
to  aaite  hia  fortune  with  Jean  Arroi>ur.] 


Mauehlmi,  7th  AprU,  1788. 

I  AM  indebted  to  yon  and  Miss  Nimmo  for 
letting  me  know  Miss  Kennedy.  Strange !  how 
apt  we  are  to  indulge  prejudices  in  our  judg- 
ments of  one  another !  Even  I,  who  pique  my- 
aelf  on  my  skill  in  marking  characters — because 
I  am  too  proud  of  my  character  as  a  man,  to  be 
daszled  in  my  judgment  for  glaring  wealth ; 
and  too  proud  of  my  situation  as  a  poor  man 
to  be  biassed  against  squalid  poverty — I  was 
unacquainted  with  Miss  EL's  yery  uncommon 

worth. 
I  am  going  on  a  good  deal  progressiye  in  mon 

grand  bHU^  the  sober  science  of  life.  I  haye 
lately  made  some  sacrifices,  for  which,  were  I 
vivA  voce  with  you  to  paint  the  situation  and  re- 
count the  circumstances,  yon  should  applaud 
me.  R.  B. 


CXIV. 

TO  MISS  CHALMERS. 

[The  hint  nlluded  to,  waa  a  whisper  of  the  inaolvenej 
of  Creech;  but  the  bailie  waa  firm  aa  the  Bute.] 

No  date. 
Now  for  that  wayward,  unfortunate  thing,  my- 
■elf.  I  have  broke  measures  with  Creech,  and 
last  week  I  wrote  him  a  frosty,  keen  letter.  He 
replied  in  terms  of  chastisement,  and  promised 
me  upon  his  honour  that  I  should  have  the  ac- 
eoniit  on  Monday ;  but  this  is  Tuesday,  and  yet  j 
I  have  not  heard  a  word  from  him.  God  hare 
.HTCiy  on  ma  f  a  poor  i-4Bnady  inoantioms»  dapod,  | 


unfortunate  foolt  The  sport,  the  miserable 
victim  of  rebellious  pride,  hypochondriac  ima- 
gination, agonizing  sensibility,  and  bedlam  pas- 
sions T 

**  I  wish  that  I  were  dead,  but  Tm  no  like  to 
die  !'*  I  had  lately  **  a  hairbreadth  'scape  in  th' 
imminent  deadly  breach"  of  love  too.  Tnank 
my  stars,  I  got  off  heart-whole,  **  waur  fleyd  than 
hurt." — Interruption. 

I  have  this  moment  got  a  hint :  I  fear  I  am 
something  like  —  undone — but  I  hope  for  tho 
best.  Come,  stubborn  pride  and  anshriuking 
resolution ;  accompany  me  through  this,  to  me, 
miserable  world!  You  must  not  desert  me  I 
Your  friendship  I  think  I  can  count  on,  though  I 
should  date  my  letters  from  a  marching  regiment. 
Early  in  life,  and  all  my  life  I  reckoned  on  a 
recruiting  dmm  as  my  forlorn  hope.  Seriously 
though,  life  at  present  presents  me  with  but  % 
melancholy  path:  bat — my  limb  will  soon  be 
sound,  and  I  shall  struggle  on. 


CXV. 
TO   MISS   CHALMERS. 

[Althnngrh  Buma  gladly  graaped  at  a  aitoatkm  ia  ttae 
Excise,  he  wrote  mnny  apohig iea  to  hia  frieada,  for  thA 
accaprnnce  of  a  place,  which,  though  humble  enough^ 
was  the  only  one  that  offered.] 

Edinburgh,  Sunday. 
To-MORROW,  my  dear  madam,  I  leave  Edin- 
burgh. I  have  altered  all  my  plans  of  future 
life.  A  farm  that  I  could  live  in,  I  could  not 
find ;  and,  indeed,  after  the  necessary  support 
my  brother  and  the  rest  of  the  family  required, 
I  could  not  venture  on  farming  in  that  style 
suitable  to  my  feelings.  You  will  condemn  me 
for  the  next  step  I  have  taken.  I  have  entered 
into  the  Excise.  I  stay  in  the  west  about  three 
weeks,  and  then  return  to  Edinburgh,  for  six 
weeks*  instructions:  afterwards,  for  I  get  em- 
ploy instantly,  I  go  od  t/  plait  d  Ditiu, — et  mon 
RoL  I  have  chosen  this,  my  dear  friend,  after 
mature  deliberation.  The  question  is  not  at 
what  door  of  fortune's  palace  shall  we  enter 
in ;  but  what  doore  does  she  open  to  us  ?  I  was 
not  likely  to  get  anything  to  do.  I  wanted  uh 
M/,  which  is  a  dangerous,  an  unhappy  situa- 
tion. I  got  this  without  any  hanging  on,  or 
mortifying  solicitation ;  it  is  immediate  bread, 
and  though  poor  in  comparison  of  the  last  eigh- 
teen months  of  my  existenoe,  'tis  luxury  in  cob 
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parison  of  all  my  preceding  life:  besides,  the 
commissioners  are  some  of  them  my  acquaint- 
ances, and  all  of  them  my  firm  friends. 

B.  B. 


CXVI. 
TO  MBS.  DUNLOP. 

[The  Tasao,  with  th«  perami  of  which  Mra.  Damop 
indulged  the  p<i«t,  wus  not  the  fine  vertiunof  Fairfnz, 
but  the  traDslutian  of  Houle— a  fur  inferior  performance.] 


MaucMine,  2%th  April,  1788. 
Madam, 

Your  powers  of  reprehension  must  be  great 
indeed,  as  I  assure  you  they  made  my  heart 
ache  with  penitential  pangs,  even  though  I  was 
really  not  guilty.  As  I  commence  farmer  at 
Whit-Sundny,  you  will  easily  guess  I  must  be 
pretty  busy ;  but  that  is  not  all.  As  I  got  the 
offer  of  the  Excise  business  without  solicitation, 
and  as  it  costs  me  only  six  months'  attendance 
for  instructions,  to  entitle  me  to  a  commission 
— which  commission  lies  by  me,  and  at  any 
future  period,  on  my  simple  petition,  can  be  re- 
sumed— I  thought  five-and-thirty  pounds  a-year 
was  no  bad  dernier  ressort  for  a  poor  poet,  if  for- 
tune in  her  jade  tricks  should  kick  him  down 
from  the  little  eminence  to  which  she  has  lately 
helped  him  up. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  at  present  attending 
these  instructions,  to  have  them  completed  be- 
fore Whit-sunday.  Still,  Madam,  I  prepared 
with  the  sincercst  plca.sure  to  meet  you  at  the 
Mount,  and  came  to  my  brother's  on  Saturday 
night,  to  set  out  on  Sunday ;  but  for  some  nights 
preceding  I  had  slept  in  an  apartment,  where 
the  force  of  the  winds  and  rains  was  only  miti- 
gated by  being  sifted  through  numberless  aper- 
tures in  the  windows,  walls,  &c.  In  consequence 
I  was  ou  Sunday,  Monday,  and  part  of  Tuesday, 
unable  to  stir  out  of  bed,  with  all  the  miserable 
effects  of  a  violent  cold. 

Y)u  sec,  Madam,  the  truth  of  the  French 
maxim.  If  vrai  rCeat  pcu  tot^fourt  U  vraitemblabU ; 
your  last  was  so  full  of  expostulation,  and  was 
something  so  like  the  language  of  an  offended 
friend,  that  I  began  to  tremble  for  a  correspon- 
dence, which  I  had  with  grateful  pleasure  set 
down  as  one  of  the  greatest  enjoyments  of  my 
fViture  life. 


Tonr  books  haye  delighted  me :  Yirgil^  D17* 
den,  and  Tasso  were  all  equally  stmngers  to  ■•; 
but  of  this  more  at  large  in  mj  next. 

R.B^ 


crvii. 

TO  MB.   JAMBS   SMITH, 

ATON  PUXTFULD,   UNI.ITBQOW. 

[Jamea  So jth,  aa  thia  letter  intimates,  bad  mored  0am 
Mnuchlioa  to  try  to  mend  bia  fortuaaa  at  Avon  PrintfiaM, 
near  Linlithgow.] 

MauchlMe^  AprC  28,  178a 
Bkwabk  of  your  Strasburgb,  mj  good  Sir! 
Look  on  this  as  the  opening  of  a  correspon- 
dence, like  the  opening  of  a  twenty-fonr  gn 
battery ! 

There  is  no  understanding  a  man  properly, 
without  knowing  something  of  his  prenoos 
ideas  (that  is  to  say,  if  the  man  has  any  ideas; 
for  I  know  many  who,  in  the  animal-muster, 
pass  for  men,  that  are  the  scanty  masters  of 
only  one  idea  on  any  given  subject,  and  by  far 
the  greatest  part  of  your  acquaintances  and 
mine  can  barely  boast  of  ideas,  1.25 — 1.6—1.75 
or  some  such  fractional  matter;)  so  to  let  you 
a  little  into  the  secrets  of  my  pericranium,  there 
is,  you  must  know,  a  certain  clean-limbed, 
handsome,  bewitching  young  hussy  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, to  whom  I  have  lately  and  pri- 
vately given  a  matrimonial  title  to  my  corpus. 

"  Bode  a  robe  and  wear  it, 
Bode  a  pock  and  bear  it,** 

says  the  wise  old  Scots  adage  !  I  hate  to  pre- 
sage ill-luck ;  and  as  my  girl  has  been  doubly 
kinder  to  me  than  even  the  best  of  women 
usually  are  to  their  partners  of  our  sex,  in 
similar  circumstances,  I  reckon  on  twelve  times 
a  brace  of  children  against  I  celebrate  my 
twelfth  wedding-day:  these  twenty-four  wiQ 
give  me  twenty-four  gossipings,  twenty-four 
christenings  (I  mean  one  equal  to  two),  and  I 
hope,  by  the  blessing  of  the  Ood  of  my  fathers, 
to  make  them  twenty-four  dutiful  children  to 
their  parents,  twenty-four  useful  members  of 
society,  and  twenty-four  approved  servants  of 
their  God  I  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

**  Light's  heartsome,*'  quo*  the  wife  when  she 
was  stealing  sheep.  You  see  what  a  lamp  I 
have  hung  up  to  lighten  your  paths,  when  yo« 
are  idle  enough  to  explore  the  combinations  ftatf 
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relations  of  my  ideas.  'Tis  now  as  plain  as  a 
pike-staif,  why  a  twenty-four  gun  battery  was 
a  metaphor  I  could  readily  employ. 

Now  for  business. — I  intend  to  present  Mrs. 
Bums  with  a  printed  shawl,  an  article  of  which 
I  dare  say  you  have  yariety :  'tis  my  first  pre- 
•ent  to  her  since  I  have  irrevocably  called  her 
mine,  and  I  baye  a  kind  of  whimsical  wish  to 
l^t  her  the  first  said  present  flrom  an  old  and 
much-yalued  friend  of  hers  and  mine,  a  trusty 
Trojan,  on  whose  friendship  I  count  myself  pos- 
■essed  of  as  a  life-rent  lease. 

Look  on  this  letter  as  a  **  beginning  of  sor- 
rows ;"  I  will  write  you  till  your  eyes  ache  read- 
ing nonsense. 

Mrs.  Bums  (*tif  only  her  private  designation) 
begs  her  best  compliments  to  you. 

B.B. 


oxvm. 

TO  PROFESSOR  DUOALD  STEWART. 

[Dagald  Stewart  ]oy«d  the  po«t,  admired  his  works, 
and  eoriehed  the  biofrophyof  Currie  with  sitme  genuine 
remiaiseeneea  of  his  earlier  days.] 


Sib, 


Mauehlme,  Sd  May,  1788. 


I  ■NCLOSK  you  one  or  two  more  of  my  baga- 
telles. If  the  fervent  wishes  of  honest  grati- 
tude have  any  influence  with  that  great  unknown 
being  who  frames  the  chain  of  causes  and  CTents, 
prosperity  and  happiness  will  attend  your  visits 
to  the  continent,  and  return  you  safe  to  your 
native  shore. 

Wherever  I  am,  allow  me.  Sir,  to  claim  it  as 
my  privilege  to  acquaint  you  with  my  progress 
in  my  trade  of  rhymes ;  as  I  am  sure  I  could 
say  it  with  truth,  that  next  to  my  little  fame, 
and  the  having  it  in  my  power  to  make  life  more 
comfortable  to  those  whom  nature  has  made 
dear  to  me,  I  shall  ever  regard  your  counte- 
nance, your  patronage,  your  fHendly  good 
officet,  as  the  most  valued  consequence  of  my 
late  sneoess  in  life.  R.  B. 


OZIX. 

TO  MRS.   DUNLOP. 

f  A  poem,  aomethiaf  aAer  the  fashion  of  the  Oeorgiea, 
e«e  ki^f  p'*«rat  to  the  mhMi  of  Bums:  had  fortnae 


been  more  frieadly  he  might  have,  in  due  time,  prodncel 
it.J 

Mmtehlme,  Atk  May,  1788. 
Madam, 

Deydkn*s  Virgil  has  delighted  me.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  critics  will  agree  with  me 
but  the  Oeorgics  are  to  me  by  far  the  best  of 
Virgil.  It  is  indeed  a  species  of  writing  en 
tirely  new  to  me ;  and  has  filled  my  head  with 
a  thousani  fancies  of  emulation:  but,  alast 
when  I  read  the  Oeorgics,  and  then  surTey  my 
own  powers,  'tis  like  the  idea  of  a  Shetland 
pony,  drawn  up  by  the  side  of  a  thorough-bred 
hunter  to  start  for  the  plate.  I  own  I  am  dis< 
appointed  in  the  ^neid.  Faultless  correctness 
may  please,  and  does  highly  please,  the  lettered 
critic :  but  to  that  awful  character  I  have  not 
the  most  distant  pretensions.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  do  not  hazard  my  pretensions  to  be 
a  critic  of  any  kind,  when  I  say  that  I  think 
Virgil,  in  many  instances,  a  servile  copier  of 
Homer.  If  I  had  the  Odyssey  by  me,  I  could 
parallel  many  passages  where  Virgil  has  ev» 
dently  copied,  but  by  no  means  improved,  Ho 
mer.  Nor  can  I  think  there  is  nny thing  of  this 
owing  to  the  translators ;  for,  flrom  everything 
I  have  seen  of  Dryden,  I  think  him  in  genius 
and  fluency  of  language.  Pope's  master.  I  have 
not  perused  Tasso  enough  to  form  an  opinion : 
in  some  future  letter,  you  shall  have  my  ideal 
of  him ;  though  I  am  conscious  my  criticismi 
must  be  very  inaccurate  and  imperfect,  as  thert 
I  have  ever  felt  and  lamented  my  want  of  learn- 
ing most  R.  B. 


OXX. 
TO  MR.   ROBERT  AINSLIE. 

[I  have  bearcL|he  geaileroiin  soy,  to  whom  this  brief 
letter  is  addresBhf,  how  much  he  was  pleased  with  the 
intirontioa,  that  the  poet  had  reunited  himself  with  Jear 
Armour,  for  he  knew  his  heart  was  with  her.] 

MaMtkUiu,  May  26,  1788. 
Mt  dear  Friend, 
I  AM  two  kind  letters  in  your  debt,  but  I  have 
been  fh>m  home,  and  horribly  busy,  buying  and 
preparing  for  my  farming  business,  over  and 
above  the  plague  of  ny  Excise  instructioDf, 
which  this  week  will  finish. 

As  I  flatter  ny  wiahee  that  I  foresee  many 
future  years'  corretpondeiiee  between  us,  'tis 
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fbolisb  to  talk  of  excusing  dull  epUtles ;  a  dall 
letter  mnj  be  a  Tery  kind  one.  I  haTO  the 
pleasure  to  tell  you  that  I  haye  been  extremely 
fortunate  in  all  my  buyings,  and  bargainings 
hitherto  ;  Mrs.  Bums  not  except^ ;  which  title 
I  now  ayow  to  the  world.  I  am  truly  pleased 
with  this  last  affair :  it  has  indeed  added  to  my 
anxieties  for  futurity,  but  it  has  given  a  stabi- 
lity to  my  mind,  and  resolutions  unknown  be- 
fore; and  the  poor  girl  has  the  most  sacred 
enthusiasm  of  attachment  to  me,  and  has  not  a 
wish  but  to  gratify  my  every  idea  of  her  deport- 
ment I  am  interrupted. — Farewell  I  my  dear 
Sir.  B.  B. 


CXXI. 
TO  MRS.   DUNLOP. 

pThia  letter,  on  the  hiring  season,  is  well  worth  the 
eonsiderutinn  of  all  masters,  and  all  servants.  In  Eng- 
bnd,  servants  are  engaged  by  the  month  ;  in  Scotland  by 
the  half-year,  and  therefore  less  at  the  mercy  of  the 
changeable  and  capricious.] 

27th  May,  1788. 
Madam, 

I  OAVX  been  torturing  ray  philosophy  to  no 
purpose,  to  account  for  that  kind  partiality  of 
yours,  which  has  followed  me,  in  my  return  to 
the  shade  of  life,  with  assiduous  benevolence. 
Often  did  I  regret,  in  the  fleeting  hours  of  my 
late  will-o*-wi8p  appearance,  that  *'  here  I  had 
no  continuing  city  ;'*  and  but  for  the  consolation 
of  a  few  solid  guineas,  could  almost  lament  the 
time  that  a  momentary  acquaintance  with  wealth 
and  splendour  put  me  so  much  out  of  conceit 
with  the  sworn  companions  of  my  road  through 
life — insignificance  and  poverty. 

There  are  few  circumdtances  relating  to  the 
unequal  distribution  of  the  good  things  .of  this 
life  that  give  me  more  vexation  (I  mean  in  what 
I  see  around  me)  than  the  importance  the 
opulent  bestow  on  their  trifling  family  affairs, 
compared  with  the  very  same  things  on  the  con- 
tractrd  scale  of  a  cottage.  Last  afternoon  I  had 
the  honour  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  at  a  good 
woman's  fireside,  where  the  planks  that  com- 
posed the  floor  were  decorated  with  a  splendid 
carpet,  and  the  gay  table  sparkled  with  silver 
and  china.  'Tis  now  about  term-day,  and  there 
has  been  a  revolution  among  those  creatures, 


who  though  in  appearance  partakers,  and 
noble  partakers,  of  the  same  nature  with  Ma- 
dame, are  from  time  to  time— their  nenrci, 
their  sinews,  their  health,  strengtlu  wisdon, 
experience,  genius,  time,  naj  a  good  part  «C 
their  very  thoughts — sold  for  months  and  yean, 
not  only  to  the  necessities,  the  conreniencie^ 
but,  the  caprices  of  the  important  few.  Wi 
talked  of  the  insignificant  creatures ;  nay,  not- 
withstanding  their  general  stupidity  and  ras- 
cality, did  some  of  the  poor  devils  the  honour  U 
commend  them.  But  light  be  the  turf  upon  his 
breast  who  taught  **  Reverence  thyself  P'  We 
looked  down  on  the  unpolished  wretches,  tb«r 
impertinent  wives  and  clouterly  brats,  as  the 
lordly  bull  does  on  the  little  dirty  ant-hill,  whose 
puny  inhabitants  he  crushes  in  the  carelessnea 
of  his  ramble,  or  tosses  in  the  air  in  the  wanton- 
ness of  his  pride.  R.  B. 


CXXII. 
TO   MRS.   DUNLOP, 

AT   MR.    DUNLOP'S,    HADDINQTOll. 

[In  this,  the  poet's  first  letter  from  EllislaDd,  he  lays 
down  his  whole  system  of  in-door  and  oot-dnor  •cnmny : 
while  his  wife  t4>ok  care  of  ti.e  household,  he  was  to 
mnnnge  the  farm,  and  "  pen  a  stanza**  during  his  boon 
of  leisure.] 

Elluland,  18M  June,  178& 

<<  Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  I  see. 
My  heart,  untravelPd,  fondly  turns  to  the« ; 
Still  to  my  friend  it  turns  with  ceaseless  pnia. 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain.** 

GoLDCMira. 

This  is  the  second  day,  my  honoured  friend, 
that  I  have  been  on  my  farm.  A  solitary  in- 
mate of  an  old  smoky  spense ;  far  from  erery 
object  I  loTC,  or  by  whom  I  am  beloTed ;  nor 
any  acquaintance  older  than  yesterday,  except 
Jenny  Geddes,  the  old  mare  I  ride  on ;  while 
uncouth  cares  and  novel  plans  hourly  insult  my 
awkward  ignorance  and  bashful  inexperience. 
There  is  a  foggy  atmosphere  native  to  my  soul 
in  the  hour  of  care;  consequently  the  dreary 
objects  seem  larger  than  the  life.  Extreme 
sensibility,  irritated  and  prejudiced  on  the 
gloomy  side  by  a  series  of  misfortunes  and  dis- 
appointments, at  that  period  of  my  existence 
when  the  soul  is  laying  in  her  cargo  of  ideas  for 
the  voyage  of  life,  is,  I  believe,  the  principal 
cause  of  this  unhappy  Arame  of  mind. 


*'  Tb«  valiant,  in  himself,  whnt  esn  lia  miflkr  ? 
Or  what  ne«a  ha  regard  bis  simgU  woas  ?*'  Ac. 

Tour  surmise,  Mad&m,  is  just ;  I  am  indeed 
1  husband. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

To  je.ilousj  or  infidelity  I  am  an  equal  stran- 
ger. My  presenrative  from  the  first  is  the  most 
Iborongb  consciousness  of  her  sentiments  of 
honour,  and  her  attachment  to  me :  my  antidote 
against  th«  last  is  my  long  and  deep-rooted  afiec- 
lion  for  her. 

In  housewife  matters,  of  aptness  to  learn  and 
aetiTity  to  execute,  she  is  eminently  mistress ; 
and  during  my  absence  in  Nitlisdale,  she  is  re- 
gularly and  constantly  apprentice  to  my  mo- 
ther and  sisters  in  their  dairy  and  other  rural 
business. 

The  muses  must  not  be  offended  when  I  tell 
them,  the  concerns  of  my  wife  and  family  will, 
in  my  mind,  always  take  the  pat ;  but  I  assure 
them  their  ladyships  will  ever  come  next  in 
place. 

You  are  right  that  a  bachelor  state  would  hare 
insured  me  more  friends ;  but,  from  a  cause  you 
will  easily  guess,  conscious  peace  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  my  own  mind,  and  unmistrusting  con- 
fidence in  approaching  my  Ood,  would  seldom 
have  been  of  the  number. 

I  found  a  once  much-loTed  and  still  much* 
loved  female,  literally  and  truly  cast  out  to  the 
mercy  of  the  naked  elements;  but  I  enabled 
her  to  purchase  a  shelter; — there  is  no  sporting 
with  a  fellow-creature's  happiness  or  misery. 

The  most  placid  good-nature  and  sweetness 
of  disposition;  a  warm  heart,  gratefully  de- 
voted with  all  its  powers  to  love  me ;  vigorous 
health  and  sprightly  cheerfulness,  set  off  to  the 
best  advantage  by  a  more  than  commonly  hand- 
some figure;  these,  I  think,  in  a  woman,  may 
make  a  good  wife,  though  she  should  never 
have  read  a  page  but  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  nor  have  danced  in  a 
brighter  assembly  than  a  penny  pay-wedding. 

R.  B. 


oxxni. 

TO  ROBERT  AINSLIE,  ESa 

[Had .  Bams  written  his  fine  song,  beginninf  *<  Con- 
tented  wi*  little  and  eantie  wi*  mair,**  when  he  penned 
Hiie  letter,  the  proee  might  have  followed  as  a  note  to 
Ike  vene:  be  calls  the  Excise  a  laxanr.] 


ElUtland,  June  14M,  1788. 

This  is  now  the  third  day,  my  dearest  Sir, 
that  I  have  sojourned  in  these  regions;  and 
during  these  three  days  you  have  occupied  more 
of  my  thoughts  than  in  three  weeks  preceding: 
in  Ayrshire  I  have  several  variations  of  friend- 
ship's compass,  here  it  points  invariably  to  the 
pole.  My  farm  gives  me  a  good  many  uncouth 
cares  and  anxieties,  but  I  hate  the  language  of 
complaint  Job,  or  soQie  one  of  his  friends, 
says  well — '*why  should  a  living  man  com 
plain  T" 

I  have  lately  been  much  mortified  with'  con 
templating  an  unlucky  imperfection  in  the  very 
framing  and  construction  of  my  soul ;  namely, 
a  blundering  inaccuracy  of  her  olfactory  organs 
in  hitting  the  scent  of  craft  or  design  in  my  fel- 
low-creatures. I  do  not  mean  any  compliment 
to  my  ingenuousness,  or  to  hint  that  the  defect 
is  in  consequence  of  the  unsuspicious  simplici^ 
of  conscious  truth  and  honour :  I  take  it  to  be, 
in  some  way  or  other,  an  imperfection  in  the 
•mental  sight;  or,  metaphor  apart,  some  modi- 
fication of  dulness.  In  two  or  three  small  in- 
stances lately,  I  have  been  most  shamefully 
out  . 

I  have  all  along  hitherto,  in  the  warfare  of 
life,  been  bred  to  arms  among  the  light-horse-^ 
the  piquet-guards  of  fancy ;  a  kind  of  hussars 
and  Highlanders  of  the  brain ;  but  I  am  firmly 
resolved  to  sell  out  of  these  giddy  battalions, 
who  have  no  ideas  oP  a  battle  but  fighting  the 
foe,  or  of  a  siege  but  storming  the  town.  Cost 
what  it  will,  I  am  determined  to  buy  in  among 
the  grave  squadrons  of  heavy-armed  thought,  of 
the  artillery  corps  of  plodding  contrivance. 

What  books  are  you  reading,  or  what  is  the 
subject  of  your  thoughts,  besides  the  great  stu- 
dies of  your  profession?  You  said  something 
about  religion  in  your  last  I  don't  exactly  re- 
member what  it  was,  as  the  letter  is  in  Ayr- 
shire; but  I  thought  it  not  only  prettily  said, 
but  nobly  thought  Ton  will  make  a  noble  fel- 
low if  once  yon  were  married.  I  make  no  reser- 
ration  of  your  being  well-married:  you  have  so 
much  sense,  and  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
that  though  you  may  not  realiie  perhaps  the 
ideas  of  romance,  yet  you  will  never  be  fPmar-  - 
ried. 

Were  it  not  for  the  terrors  of  my  ticklish  situ- 
ation respecting  provision  for  a  familyo(  chil- 
dren,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  step  I 
have  takes  hi  vastly  for  my  happhMM.    Ai  it  it, 
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I  look  to  the  Excise  scheme  as  a  certainty  of 
maintenance ! — luxury  to  what  either  Mrs.  Bums 

vT  I  were  bom  to. 

Adieu. 

B.  B. 


cxxnr. 

TO  ROBERT.AINSLIE,  ESa 

[The  kindness  of  Field,  the  profilist,  has  not  onlj  ia- 
julged  me  with  a  look  at  the  originnl,  from  which  the 
pnifile  nlluded  to  in  ihe  letter  was  taken,  but  has  pat  me 
in  possession  of  a  capital  copy.] 

Mauehline,  2Zd  June,  178B. 
This  letter,  my  dear  Sir,  is  only  a  business 
scrap.  Mr.  Miers,  profile  painter  in  your  town, 
has  executed  a  profile  of  Dr.  Blacklock  for  me : 
do  me  the  favour  to  call  for  it,  and  sit  to  him 
yourself  for  me,  which  put  in  the  same  site  as 
the  doctor's.  The  account  of  both  profiles  will 
be  fifteen  shillings,  which  I  have  gpven  to  James 
Connell,  our  Mauchline  carrier,  to  pay  you  when 
you  give  him  the  parcel.  You  must  not,  my 
fViend,  refuse  to  sit.  The  time  is  short:  when  I 
■at  to  Mr.  Miers,  I  am  sure  he  did  not  exceed 
two  minutes.  I  propose  hanging  Lord  Glencaim, 
the  Doctor,  and  you  in  trio  over  my  new  chim- 
ney-piece that  is  to  be. 

Adieu. 

R.  B. 


CXXV. 

TO   ROBERT   AINSLIE,  ESQ. 

["  There  is  n  degree  of  folly,"  says  Dums  in  this  let- 
ter,  '*  in  talking  unnecessarily  of  one's  private  affairs.*' 
The  folly  is  scarcely  less  to  write  about  them,  and  rauch 
dill  the  poet  and  his  friend  write  about  their  own  private 
affuirs  us  well  as  those  of  others.] 

EllUland,  June  80(A,  1788. 
Mt  deab  Sir, 

I  JUST  now  received  your  brief  epistle ;  and, 
to  take  vengeance  on  your  laziness,  I  have,  you 
see,  taken  a  long  sheet  of  writing-paper,  and 
havAcgun  at  the  top  of  the  page,  intending  to 
scribble  on  to  the  very  last  corner. 

I  am  vexed  at  that  affair  of  the  ♦  ♦  ♦,  but 
iare.not  enlarge  on  the  subject  until  you  send 
de  your  direction,  as  I  suppose  that  will  be  al- 
tered on  your  late  mast>r  and  friend's  death.     I 


am  concerned  for  the  old  fellow's  exit,  only  ii 
I  fear  it  may  be  to  your  disadTantage  in  a^ 
respect — for  an  old  man's  dying,  except  he  has 
been  a  very  benevolent  charmcter,  or  in  fOM 
particular  situation  of  life  tliat  the  wdfan 
of  the  poor  or  the  helpless  depended  on  hii^ 
I  think  it  an  event  of  the  most  trifling  moraeil 
in  the  world.  Man  is  naturally  a  kind,  benev^ 
lent  animal,  but  he  is  dropped  into  sack  a  needjf 
situation  here  in  this  vexatious  world,  and  hu 
snch  a  whoreson  hungry,  growling,  mnltiplyisg 
pack  of  necessities,  appetites,  passions,  asd 
desires  about  him,  ready  to  deronr  him  for 
want  of  other  food ;  that  in  fact  he  must  lay 
aside  his  cares  for  others  that  he  may  look  pre- 
iferly  to  himself.  Yon  have  been  imposed  npoa 
in  paying  Mr.  Miers  for  the  profile  of  a  Bfr.  H. 
I  did  not  mention  it  in  my  letter  to  yoo,  sor 
did  I  ever  give  Mr.  Miers  any  such  order.  1 
have  no  objection  to  lose  the  money,  but  I  wiQ 
not  have  any  such  profile  in  my  possession. 

I  desired  the  carrier  to  pay  you,  but  as  I  men- 
tioned only  fifteen  shillings  to  him,  I  would  ra- 
ther enclose  you  a  guinea  note.  I  have  it  not, 
indeed,  to  spare  here,  as  I  am  only  a  sojourner 
in  a  strange  land  in  this  place ;  but  in  a  diy  or 
two  I  return  to  Blauchline,  and  there  I  have 
the  bank-notes  through  the  house  like  salt  per- 
mits. 

There  is  a  great  degree  of  folly  in  talking  un- 
necessarily of  one's  private  affairs.  I  have  just 
now  been  interrupted  by  one  of  my  new  neighs 
hours,  who  has  made  himself  absolutely  con- 
temptible in  my  eyes,  by  his  silly  garrulous  pru- 
riency. I  know  it  has  been  a  fault  of  my  own, 
too;  but  from  this  moment  I  abjure  it,  as  I 
would  the  service  of  hell !  Your  poets,  spend- 
thrifts, and  other  fools  of  that  kidney,  pretend 
forsooth  to  crack  their  jokes  on  prudence ;  bat 
'tis  a  squalid  vagabond  glorying  in  bis  rags. 
Still,  imprudence  respecting  money  matters  is 
much  more  pardonable  than  imprudence  respect- 
ing character.  I  have  no  objection  to  prefer 
prodigality  to  avarice,  in  some  few  instances; 
but  I  appeal  to  your  observation,  if  you  have 
not  met,  and  oft^n  met,  with  the  same  disingenn- 
'  ousne.ss,  the  same  hollow-hearted  insincerity, 
and  disintegritive  depravity  of  principle,  in  the 
hackneyed  victims  of  profusion,  as  in  the  un- 
I  feeling  cbiUlren  of  parsimony.  I  have  every 
'  possible  reverence  for  the  much-talked-of  world 
beyond  the  grave,  and  I  wish  that  which  piety 
believes,  and  virtue  deserves,  may  be  all  matter 
of  fact     But  in  things  belonging  to,  and 
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minating  in  this  present  scene  of  existence,  man 
Ijas  serious  and  interesting  business  on  hand. 
Whether  a«.man  shall  shake  hands  with  welcome 
in  the  distinguished  elcTation  of  respect,  or 
shrink  from  contempt  in  the  abject  corner  of  in- 
significance ;  whether  he  shall  wanton  under  the 
tropic  of  plenty,  at  least  enjoy  himself  in  the 
comfortable  latitudes  of  easy  couTenience,  or 
■tanre  in  the  arctic  circle  of  dreary  poverty; 
whether  he  shall  rise  in  the  manly  consciousness 
of  a  self-approving  mind,  or  sink  beneath  a  gall- 
ing load  of  regret  and  remorse— these  are  alter- 
natives of  the  last  moment. 

You  see  how  I  preach.  Toa  used  occasion- 
ally to  sermoniie  too ;  I  wish  you  would,  in 
eharity,  favour  me  with  a  sheet  full  in  your 
own  way.  I  admire  the  close  of  a  letter  Lord 
Bolingbroke  writes  to  Dean  Swift: — ** Adieu 
dear  Swift !  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  en- 
tirely :  make  an  effort  to  lo\e  me  with  all 
mine  !"  Humble  servant,  and  all  that  trumpery, 
is  now  such  a  prostituted  business,  that  honest 
friendship,  in  her  sincere  way,  must  have  re- 
course to  her  primitive,  simple, — ^farewell ! 

R.  B. 


CXXVI. 
TO  MR.  OEOROE  LOCKHART, 

MKEOHANT,    OLASOOW. 

[Burnt,  more  than  any  poet  of  the  age,  loved  to 
write  oat  cnpiea  of  hia  favourite  poema,  and  present  them 
to  hif  frienda :  he  aent  "  The  Falla  of  Braar**  to  Mr. 
Lookhart.] 

Mauchliru,  ISth  July,  1788. 
Mt  dbae  Sib, 

I  AM  just  going  for  Nithsdale,  else  I  would 
certainly  have  transcribed  some  of  my  rhyming 
things  for  you  The  Miss  Baillies  I  have  seen 
in  Edinburgh.  *'  Fair  and  lovely  are  thy  works. 
Lord  God  Almighty!  Who  would  not  praise 
thee  for  these  thy  gifts  in  thy  goodness  to  the 
Bor."  of  men  !"  It  needed  not  your  fine  taste  to 
admire  them.  I  declare,  one  day  I  had  the 
honour  of  dining  at  Mr.  Baillie's,  I  was  almost 
in  the  predicament  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
when  they  could  not  look  on  Moses'  face  for  the 
flory  that  shone  in  it  when  he  descended  from 
Mount  Sinai. 

I  did  once  write  a  poetic  address  from  the 
Falls  of  Bruar  to  his  Grace  of  Athole,  when  I 


was  in  the  Highlands.  When  you  return  to 
Scotland,  let  me  know,  and  I  will  send  such  of 
my  pieces  as  please  myself  best.  I  return  to 
Mauchline  in  about  ten  days. 

My  compliments  to  Mr.  Purdon.     I  am  ii 
truth,  but  at  present  in  haste, 

Yours,— R  B. 


cxxvn. 

TO  MR.   PETER  HILL. 

[Peter  Hill  waa  a  bookaeller  in  Edinburgh :  David  Rax 
any,  printer  of  the  Evening  Courant :  William  Dunimr, 
an  advocate,  and  preaident  of  a  club  of  Edinburgh  wita; 
and  Alexander  Cunningham,  a  jeweller,  who  loved  mirtk 
mad  wine.] 

Mt  dkae  Hjll, 
I  SHALL  say  nothing  to  your  mad  present— 
you  have  so  long  and  often  been  of  important 
service  to  me,  and  I  suppose  you  mean  to  go  on 
conferring  obligations  until  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  lift  up  my  face  before  you.  In  the  mean 
time,  as  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  because  it  hap- 
pened to  be  a  cold  day  in  which  he  made  hio 
will,  ordered  his  servants  great  coats  for  mourn- 
ing, so,  because  I  have  been  this  week  plagued 
with  an  indigestion,  I  have  sent  you  by  the 
carrier  a  fine  old  ewe-milk  cheese. 

Indigestion  is  the  devil:  nay,  'tis  the  devil 
and  all.  It  besets  a  man  in  every  one  of  hia 
senses.  I  lose  my  appetite  at  the  sight  of  suc- 
cessful knavery,  and  sicken  to  loathing  at  the 
noise  and  nonsense  of  self-important  folly. 
When  the  hollow-hearted  wretch  takes  me  by 
the  hand,  the  feeling  spoils  my  dinner :  the 
proud  man's  wine  so  offends  my  palate  that  it 
chokes  me  in  the  gullet;  and  the  pulvilisedf 
feathered,  pert  coxcomb  is  so  disgustful  in  my 
nostril  that  my  stomach  turns. 

If  ever  you  have  any  of  these  disagreeable 
sensations,  let  me  prescribe  for  you  patience 
and  a  bit  of  my  cheese.  I  know  that  you  are 
no  niggard  of  your  good  things  amcng  yomr 
friends,  and  some  of  them  are  in  much  need  of 
a  slice.  There,  in  my  eye  is  our  friend  Smel- 
lie ;  a  man  positively  of  the  first  abilities  and 
greatest  strength  of  mind,  as  well  as  one  of 

!  the  best  hearts  and  keenest  wits  that  I  have 
ever  met  with  ;  when  you  see  him,  as,  alao'  ho 
too  is  smarting  at  the  pinch  of  distressful  cir- 
cumstances, aggravated  by  the  sneer  of  contn- 

.  meliouA  greatness — a  bit  of  my  cheese  alone  will 
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not  care  him,  bat  if  you  add  a  tankard  of  brown 
stout,  and  superadd  a  magnum  of  right  Oporto, 
you  will  see  his  sorrows  yanish  like  the  morning 
mist  before  the  summer  sun. 

Candlish,  the  earliest  friend,  except  my  only 
brother,  that  I  have  on  earth,  and  one  of  the 
worthiest  fellows  that  ever  any  man  called  by 
the  name  of  friend,  if  a  luncheon  of  my  cheese 
would  help  to  rid  him  of  some  of  his  super- 
abundant modesty,  you  would  do  well  to  give  it 
him. 

David,'  with  his  Courant,  comes,  too,  across 
my  recollection,  and  I  beg  you  will  help  him 
largely  from  the  said  ewe-milk  cheese,  to  enable 
him  to  digest  those  bedaubing  paragraphs  with 
which  he  is  eternally  larding  the  lean  characters 
of  certain  great  men  in  a  certain  great  town.  I 
grant  you  the  periods  are  very  well  turned ;  so, 
a  frcHh  egg  is  a  very  good  thing,  but  when  thrown 
at  a  man  in  a  pillory,  it  does  not  at  all  improve 
his  figure,  not  to  mention  the  irreparable  loss 
of  tlie  egg. 

My  facetious  friend  Dunbar  I  would  wish  also 
to  be  a  partaker :  not  to  digest  his  spleen,  for 
that  he  laughs  off,  but  to  digest  his  last  night*s 
wine  at  the  last  field-day  of  the  Crochallan 
corps.' 

Among  our  common  friends  I  must  not  forget 
one  of  the  dearest  of  them — Cunningham.  The 
brutality,  insolence,  and  selfishness  of  a  world 
unworthy  of  having  such  a  fellow  as  he  is  in  it, 
I  know  sticks  in  his  stomach,  and  if  you  can  help 
him  to  any  thing^hat  will  make  him  a  little  easier 
on  that  score,  it  will  be  very  obliging. 

As  to  honest  J S e,  he  is  such  a 

contented,  happy  man,  that  I  know  not  what 
can  annoy  him,  except,  perhaps,  he  may  not 
have  got  the  better  of  a  parcel  of  modest  anec- 
dotes which  a  certain  poet  gave  him  one  night  at 
supper,  the  last  time  the  said  poet  was  in  town. 

Though  I  have  mentioned  so  many  men  of  law, 
I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  professedly 
— the  faculty  are  beyond  my  prescription.  As 
to  their  clients,  that  is  another  thing;  Qod  knows 
they  have  much  to  digest ! 

Ihe  clergy  I  pass  by;  their  profundity  of 
orulition,  and  their  liberality  of  sentiment; 
their  total  want  of  pride,  and  their  detestation 
of  hypocrisy,  are  so  proverbially  notorious  as 
to  place  them  far,  far  above  either  my  praise  or 
seusure. 


I  was  going  to  mention  a  mmn  of  worth  when 
I  have  the  honour  to  call  fHend,  the  Laird  €i 
Oraigdarroch ;  but  I  have  spoken  to  the  landlord 
of  the  King's- Arms  inn  here,  to  hare  at  the  next 
county  meeting  a  large  ewe-milk  cheese  on  tht 
table,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Dvunfries-shire  Whigs, 
to  enable  them  to  digest  the  Duke  of  Queeos- 
benry's  late  political  condoct. 

I  have  just  this  moment  an  opportunity  of  .a 
private  hand  to  Edinburgh,  as  perhaps  you  wouM 
not  digest  double  postage.  R.  b 


cxxvni. 


I  PriQter  of  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant. 
>  A  club  of  choic*  splrita. 


TO  ROBERT  GRAHAM,   ESQ., 

or  riNTBAT. 

[The  filial  and  fratenial  clmims  mlladed  to  in  this  Urttvr 
were  satisfied  with  ahoat  three  handred  p»ands,  two  hm- 
dred  of  which  went  to  his  brother  Gilbert — a  ram  which 
made  a  sad  inroad  on  the  money  arising  from  the  second 
edition  of  his  Poems.] 

Sin, 

When  I,  had  the  honour  of  being  introduced 
to  you  at  Athole-house,  I  did  not  think  so  soon 
of  asking  a  favour  of  yon.  When  Lear,  in 
Shakspeare,  asked  Old  Kent  why  he  wished  to 
be  in  his  serrice,  he  answers,  '*  Because  you 
have  that  in  your  face  which  I  would  fain  call 
master."  For  some  such  reason.  Sir,  do  I  now 
solicit  your  patronage.  Tou  know,  I  dare  say, 
of  an  application  I  lately  made  to  your  Board  to 
be  admitted  an  officer  of  Excise.  I  have,  ac- 
cording to  form,  been  examined  by  a  supervisor,  t 
and  to-day  I  gave  in  his  certificate,  with  a  re-  j 
quest  for  an  order  for  instructions.  Tn  this 
affair,  if  I  succeed,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  but  too 
much  need  a  patroniiing  friend.  Propriety  of 
conduct  as  a  man,  and  fidelity  and  attention  ae 
an  officer,  I  dare  engage  for ;  but  with  anything 
like  business,  except  manual  labour,  1  am  to> 
tally  unacquainted. 

I  had  intended  to  have  closed  my  late  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  of  life,  in  the  character  of  a 
country  farmer;  but  after  discharging  some 
filial  and  fraternal  claims,  I  find  I  could  only 
fight  for  existence  in  that  miserable  nmnner. 
which  I  have  lived  to  see  throw  a  venerable 
parent  into  the  jaws  of  a  jail ;  whence  death, 
the  poor  man*s  last  and  often  best  friend,  rescued 
him. 
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I  knov,  Sir,  that  to  need  your  goodness,  is  to 
have  a  claim  on  it ;  may  I,  therefore,  beg  your 
patronage  To  forward  me  in  this  affair,  till  I  be 
appointed  to  a  division ;  where,  by  the  help  of 
rigid  economy,  1  will  try  to  support  that  inde- 
pendence so  dear  to  my  soul,  but  which  has  bv)en 
too  often  so  uidtant  from  my  situation. 

R.  B. 


CXXIX. 

TO   WILLIAM   CRUIKSHANK. 

[The  verses  which  this  letter  conveyed  to  Craikshonk 
were  the  lines  written  in  Priars-Carse  Hermitage :  "  the 
first-fruits,"  says  the  poet,  elsewhere,  "of  my  inter- 
eoarse  with  the  Nithsdule  mase.**] 

EUitland,  August,  1788. 

I  HAVE  not  room,  my  dear  friend,  to  answer 
all  the  particulars  of  your  last  kind  letter.  I 
shall  be  in  Edinburgh  on  some  business  very 
soon ;  and  as  I  shall  be  two  days,  or  perhaps 
three,  in  town,  we  shall  discuss  matters  vivd 
voce.  My  knee,  I  believe,  will  never  be  entirely 
well ;  and  an  unlucky  fall  this  winter  has  made 
it  still  worse.  I  well  reoMmber  the  circum- 
stance you  allude  to,  respecting  Creech's  opinion 
of  Mr.  Nicol;  but,  as  the  first  gentleman  owes 
me  still  about  fifty  pounds,  I  dare  not  meddle 
in  the  affair. 

It  gave  me  a  yery  heavy  heart  to  read  sock 
accounts  of  the  consequence  of  your  quarrel 
with  that  puritanic,  rotten-hearted,  hell-com- 
missioned scoundrel  A  »  If,  notwith- 
standing your  unprecedented  industry  in  public, 
and  your  irreproachable  conduct  in  private 
life,  he  still  has  you  so  much  in  his  power,  what 
ruin  may  he  not  bring  on  some  others  I  could 
name! 

Many  and  happy  returns  of  seasons  to  you, 
with  your  dearest  and  worthiest  friend,  and  the 
lovely  little  pledge  of  your  happy  union.  May 
the  great  Author  of  life,  and  of  every  enjoyment 
that  can  render  life  delightful,  make  her  Ihat 
comfortable  blessing  to  you  both,  which  you  so 
ardently  wish  for,  and  which,  allow  me  to  say, 
you  so  well  deserve !  Glance  over  the  foregoing 
verses,  and  let  me  have  your  blots. 

Adieu. 

B   B. 


CXXX. 

TO   MRS.   DUNLOP. 

[The  lines  on  the  Hermitage  were  presented  by  th4 
poet  to  several  of  his  friends,  and  Mrs.  Danlop  was 
among  the  nainbcr.] 

Mauchline,  August  2,  1788. 

HoMOUBSD  Madam, 

Your  kind  letter  welcomed  me,  yesternight, 
to  Ayrshire.  I  am,  indeed,  seriously  angry 
with  you  at  the  quantum  of  your  luckpenny ; 
but,  vexed  and  hurt  as  I  was,  I  could  not  help 
laughing  very  heartily  at  the  noble  lord's  apo- 
logy for  the  missed  napkin. 

I  would  write  you  from  Nithsdale,  and  giro 
you  my  direction  there,  but  I  have  scarce  an 
opportunity  of  calling  at  a  post-office  once  in  a 
fortnight.  I  am  six  miles  from  Dumfries,  am 
scarcely  ever  in  it  my^self,  and,  as  yet,  havo 
little  acquaintance  in  the  neighbourhood.  Bo- 
sides,  I  am  now  very  busy  on  my  farm,  building 
a  dwelling-house ;  as  at  present  I  am  almost  an 
evangelical  man  in  Nithsdale,  for  I  hare  scarot 
**  where  to  lay  my  head." 

There  are  some  passages  in  your  last  that 
brought  tears  in  my  eyes.  **The  heart  knoweth 
its  own  sorrows,  and  a  stranger  intermeddleth 
not  therewith."  The  repository  of  these  **  sor- 
rows of  the  heart"  is  a  kind  of  tanetum  tanetO' 
rum:  and  'tis  only  a  chosen  friend,  and  that, 
too,  at  particular  sacred  times,  who  dares  enter 
into  them : —  « 

**  Heaven  oft  tears  the  bosom-chords 
That  nature  finest  strung.' 
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Ton  will  excuse  this  quotation  for  the  sake 
of  the  author.  Instead  of  entering  on  this  sub 
ject  farther,  I  shall  transcribe  you  a  few  lines 
I  wrote  in  a  hermitage,  belonging  to  a  gentle- 
man in  my  Nithsdale  neighbourhood.  They 
are  almost  the  only  favours  the  muses  hare  con- 
ferred on  me  in  that  country : — 

Thou  whom  chance  may  hither  leadJ 

Since  I  am  in  the  way  of  transcribing,  the 
following  were  the  production  of  yesterday  as 
I  jogged  through  the  wild  hills  of  New  Cum- 
nock. I  intend  inserting  them,  or  something 
like  them,  in  an  epistle  I  am  going  to  write  to 
the  gentleman  on  whose  friendship  my  Excise 
hopes  depend,  Mr.  Graham,  of  Fintray,  one  of 
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the  worthiest  and  most  accomplished  gentlemen 
not  only  of  this  country,  but,  I  will  dare  to  say 
it,  of  thid  age.  The  following  are  just  the  first 
crude  thoughts  **  unhouseVd,  unanointed,  unan* 
ueal'd  :"— 

«  «  «  «  « 

Pity  the  tuneful  muses'  helpless  train ; 
Weak,  timid  landsmen  on  life's  stormy  main: 
The  world  were  blest,  did  bliss  on  them  depend ; 
4h,   that   **the  friendly  e'er  should  want  a 

friend !" 
The  little  fate  bestows  they  share  as  soon ; 
Unlike  sage,  proTerb'd,  wisdom's  hard-wrong 

boon. 
Let  Pmdence  number  o'er  each  sturdy  son, 
Who  life  and  wisdom  at  one  race  'begun ; 
Who  feel  by  reason  and  who  give  by  rule ; 
instinct's  a  brute  and  sentiment  a  fool ! 
Who  make  poor  will  do  wait  upon  I  thould; 
We  own  they're  prudent,  but  who  owns  they're 

good? 

Ye  wise  ones,  hence !  ye  hurt  the  social  eye ; 
Qod's  image  rudely  etch'd  on  base  alloy ! 
But  come        ♦**♦♦♦ 

Here  the  muse  left  me.  I  am  astonished  at 
what  you  tell  me  of  Anthony's  writing  me.  I 
never  received  it.  Poor  fellow !  you  vex  me 
much  by  telling  me  that  he  is  unfortunate.  I 
ahall  be  in  Ayrshire  ten  days  from  this  date.  I 
have  just  room  for  an  old  Roman  farewell. 

R.  B. 


CXXXI. 

TO   MRS.    DUNLOP. 

[This  letter  hos  been  often  cited,  and  v^ry  proper  y,  M 
a  proof  of  the  strong  attachment  of  fiums  to  one  who 
was  IL  mnny  respects,  worthy.] 

Mauchline,  Augmt  10,  1788. 
My  muoii  honoured  Frie.vd, 

YouBS  of  tlie  24th  June  is  before  me.  I  found 
It,  as  well  as  another  valued  friend— my  wife, 
waiting  to  welcome  me  to  Ayrshire :  I  met  both 
with  the  sincerest  pleasure. 

When  I  write  you,  Madam,  I  do  not  sit  down 
to  answer  every  pnragraph  of  yours,  by  echoing 
every  sentiment,  like  the  faithful  Commons  of 
Great  Britain  in  Parliament  assembled,  an- 
•wering  a  speech  from  the  best  of  kings !    I  ex-  |' 


press  myself  in  the  fdlness  of  my  heart*  aad 
mi^y*  perhape,  be  guilty  of  neglecting  some  of 
your  kind  inqairies;  but  not  from  your  very 
old  reason,  that  I  do  not  read  your  letters.  AH 
your  epistles  for  several  months  hare  cost  me 
nothing,  except  a  swelling  throb  of  gratitnde, 
or  a  deep-felt  sentiment  of  veneration. 

When  Mrs.  Bums,  Madam,  first  found  her- 
self '*  as  women  wish  to  be  who  love  their 
lords,"  as  I  loved  her  nearly  to  distraction,  we 
took  steps  for  a  private  marriage.  Her  parents 
got  the  hint ;  and  not  only  forbade  me  her  com- 
pany and  their  house,  but,  on  my  mmoored 
West  Indian  voyage,  got  a  warrant  to  put  me 
in  jail,  till  I  should  find  security  in  my  about- 
to-be  paternal  relation.  You  know  my  lucky 
reverse  of  fortune.  On  my  Sclaiant  return  to 
Mauchline,  I  was  made  very  welcome  to  visit 
my  girl.  The  usual  consequences  began  to  be- 
tray her ;  and,  as  I  was  at  that  time  laid  up  a 
cripple  in  Edinburgh,  she  was  turned,  literally 
turned  out  of  doors,  and  I  wrote  to  a  friend  to 
shelter  her  till  my  return,  when  our  marriagt 
was  declared.  Her  happiness  or  misery  were 
in  my  hands,  and  who  could  trifle  with  such  a 
deposit  T 

I  can  easily  fancy  a  more  agreeable  compa- 
nion for  my  journey  of  life ;  but,  upon  my 
honour,  I  have  never  seen  the  indiridual  in- 
stance. 

Circumstanced  as  I  am,  I  could  nerer  have 
got  a  female  partner  for  life,  who  could  have 
entered  into  my  favourite  studies,  relished  my 
favourite  authors,  &c.,  without  probably  entail- 
ing on  me  at  the  same  time  expensive  living, 
fantastic  caprice,  perhaps  apish  affectaf  ion,  with 
all  tho  other  blessed  boarding-school  acquire- 
ments, which  (pardonnez  moi\  3fadame^)  aio 
sometimes  to  be  found  among  females  of  tho 
upper  ranks,  but  almost  uuiversnlly  pervade  tho 
misses  of  the  would-be  gentry. 

I  like  your  way  in  your  church-yard  lucubra- 
tions. Thoughts  that  are  the  spout4ineous  result 
of  accidental  situations,  either  respecting  health, 
places,  or  company,  have  often  a  strength,  and 
always  an  originality,  that  would  in  vain  bo 
looked  for  in  fancied  circumstances  and  studied 
paragra]>h8.  For  roe,  I  have  often  thought  of 
keeping  a  letter,  in  progression  by  me,  to  send 
you  when  the  sheet  was  written  out.  Now  I 
talk  of  sheets,  I  must  tell  you,  my  reason  for 
writing  to  you  on  paper  of  this  kind  is  my  pra- 
riency  of  writing  to  you  at  large.  A  page  of 
post  is  on  such  a  dissocial,  narrow-minded  scalo^ 
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tnat  I  cannot  abide  it ;  and  double  letters,  at 
least  in  my  miscellaneous  reverj  manner,  are  a 
monstrous  tax  in  a  close  correspondence. 

R.  B. 


cxxxn. 

TO   MRS.   DUNLOP. 

[Mra.  Miller,  of  Dalswinton,  wna  a  lady  of  beaaty  and 
talent :  the  wrote  verses  with  skill  and  taste.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Jean-Liodsay.j 

EUuUmd,  \^th  August,  1788. 
I  AM  in  a  fine  disposition,  my  honoured  friend, 
to  send  you  an  elegiac  epistle ;  and  want  only 
genius  to  make  it  quite  Shenstonian : — 

**  Why  droops  my  heart  with  fancied  woes  forlorn  ? 
Why  sinks  my  soal,  beneath  each  wintry  sky?** 

My  increasing  cares  in  this,  as  yet  strange 
country — gloomy  conjectures  in  the  dark  yista 
of  futurity — consciousness  of  my  own  inability 
for  the  struggle  of  the  world — my  broadened 
mark  to  misfortune  in  a  wife  and  children ; — I 
could  indulge  these  reflections  till  my  humour 
should  ferment  into  the  most  acid  chagrin,  that 
would  corrode  the  rery  thread  of  life. 

To  counterwork  these  baneful  feelings,  I  hare 
sat  down  to  write  to  you ;  as  I  declare  upon 
my  soul  I  always  find  that  the  most  sovereign 
balm  for  my  wounded  spirit 

I  was  yesterday  at  Mr.  Miller's  to  dinner  for 
the  first  time.  My  reception  was  quite  to  my 
mind :  from  the  lady  of  the  house  quite  flatter- 
ing. She  sometimes  hits  on  a  couplet  or  two, 
impromptu.  She  repeated  one  or  two  to  the  ad- 
miration of  all  present.  My  suffrage  as  a  pro- 
fessional man,  was  expected :  I  for  once  went 
agoni?ing  over  the  belly  of  my  conscience.  "P«»»^ 
don  me,  ye  my  adored  household  gods,  inde- 
pendence of  spirit,  and  integrity  of  soul !  In  the 
course  of  conversation,  "Johnson's  Musical 
Museum,"  a  collection  of  Scottish  songs  with 
the  music,  was  talked  of.  We  got  a  song  on 
♦iie  harpsichord,  beginning, 

"  Raring  winds  around  her  blowing."  I 
The  air  was  much  admired :  the  lady  of  the 
house  asked  me  whose  were  the  words.  ••  Mine, 
I  Madam — they  are  indeed  my  very  best  verses  ;** 
she  took  not  the  smallest  notice  of  them !  The 
old  Scottish  proverb  says  well,  "  king's  caff  is 
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better  than  ither  folks'  com."  I  was  going  to 
make  a  New  Testament  quotation  about  **  cast- 
ing pearls"  but  that  would  be  too  virulent,  for 
the  lady  is  actually  a  woman  of  sense  and 
taste. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  man  is  by  no  means  a  happy 
creature.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  selected  few, 
favoured  by  partial  heaven,  whose  souls  are 
tuned  to  gladness  amid  riches  and  honours,  and 
prudence  and  wisdom.  I  speak  of  the  neglected 
many,  whose  nerves,  whose  sinews,  whose  dayi 
are  sold  to  the  minions  of  fortune. 

If  I  thought  you  had  never  seen  it,  I  would 

transcribe  for  yon  a  stanza  of  an  old  Scottish 

ballad,  called,  ''The  Life  and  Age  of  Man;" 

beginning  thus : 

t(  )T^ras  in  the  sixteenth  bonder  year 
Of  Ood  and  fifty-three. 
Free  Christ  was  bom,  that  bought  ns  dear« 
As  writings  testifie.** 

I  had  an  old  grand-uncle,  with  whom  my  mo- 
ther lived  awhile  in  her  girlish  years ;  the  good 
old  man,  for  such  he  was,  was  long  blind  ere  he 
died,  during  which  time  his  highest  enjoyment 
was  to  sit  down  and  cry,  while  my  mother  would 
ains  the  simple  old  song  of  **  the  Life  and  Ago 
of  Man." 

It  is  this  way  of  thinking ;  it  is  these  melan- 
choly truths,  that  make  religion  so  precious  to 
the  poor,  miserable  children  of  men. — If  it  is  a 
mere  phantom,  existing  only  in  the  heated  ima- 
gination of  enthusiasm, 

"  What  truth  on  earth  so  precious  ns  a  lie." 

My  idle  reasonings  sometimes  make  me  a 
little  sceptical,  but  the  necessities  of  my  heart 
always  give  the  cold  philosophisings  the  lie. 
Who  looks  for  the  heart  weaned  from  earth ; 
the  soul  affianced  to  her  God ;  the  correspond- 
ence fixed  with  heaven ;  the  pious  supplication 
and  devout  thanksgiving,  constant  as  the  vicis- 
situdes of  even  and  mom ;  who  thinks  to  meet 
with  these  in  the  court,  the  palace,  in  the  glare 
of  public  life?  No:  to  find  them  in  their  pre- 
cious importance  and  divine  efficacy,  we  must 
search  among  th*e  obscure  recesses  of  disappoint- 
ment, affliction,  poverty,  and  distress. 

I  am  sure,  dear  Madam,  you  are  now  moro 
than  pleased  with  the  length  of  my  letters.  I 
return  to  Ayrshire  middle  of  next  week :  and  it 
quickens  my  pace  to  think  that  there  will 
bo  a  letter  from  yon  waiting  me  there.  I 
most  be  hero  again  very  soon  for  my  harvest. 

B.B 
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CXXXIII. 
TO   MR.    BEUGO, 

BNQRAVER,    BDINBUROH. 

[Mr.  Beugo  waa  a  well-known  en|rniver  in  Edinhargh : 
h«  engraved  Nagmyth's  portrait  of  Burns,  for  Creech'* 
first  edition  of  hit  Poems ;  and  at  he  could  draw  a  little, 
he  iirproved,  at  be  called  it,  the  engraving  from  sitting! 
o(  the  poet,  and  made  it  a  little  more  like,  and  a  little 
less  pi^etic  ] 

Ellialand,  9fA  SepL  1788. 
Mt  dear  Sir, 

There  is  not  in  Edinburgh  above  the  number 
of  the  graces  whose  letters  would  have  given  me 
BO  much  pleasure  as  yours  of  the  8d  instant, 
which  only  reached  me  yesternight 

I  am  here  on  the  farm,  busy  with  my  harvest ; 
but  for  all  that  most  pleasurable  part  of  life 
called  SOCIAL  coiiiiunioation,  I  am  here  at  the 
Tery  elbow  of  existence.  The  only  things  that 
are  to  be  found  in  this  country,  in  any  degree 
of  perfection,  are  stupidity  and  canting.  Prose 
they  only  know  in  graces,  prayers,  &c.,  and  the 
Talue  of  these  they  estimate  as  they  do  their 
plaiding  webs — by  the  ell !  As  for  the  muses, 
they  have  as  much  an  idea  of  a  rhinoceros  as 
of  a  poet.  For  my  old  capricious  but  good- 
natured  huzzy  of  a  muse — 

<*  By  banks  of  Nith  I  sat  and  wept 

When  Cnila  I  thought  on, 
In  midst  thereof  I  hung  my  harp 

The  willow-trees  upon." 

I  am  generally  about  half  my  time  in  Ayrshire 
with  my  **  darling  Jean,"  and  then  I,  at  lucid 
intervals,  throw  my  horny  fist  across  my  becob- 
webbed  lyre,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
old  wife  throws  her  hand  across  the  spokes  of 
her  spinning-wheel. 

I  will  send  you  the  '*  Fortunate  Shepherdess" 
as  soon  as  1  return  to  Ayrshire,  for  there  I  keep 
it  with  other  precious  treasure.  I  shall  send 
it  by  a  careful  hand,  as  I  would  not  for  any- 
thing it  should  be  mislaid  or  lost.  I  do  not 
wish  to  serve  you  from  any  benevolence,  or 
other  grave  Christian  virtue;  'tis  purely  a  sel- 
fish gratification  of  my  own  feelings  whenever  I 
think  of  you. 

If  your  better  functions  would  give  you  lei  • 
sure  to  write  me,  I  should  be  extremely  happy; 
that  is  to  say  if  you  neither  keep  nor  look  for 
a  regular  correspondence.  I  hate  the  idea  of 
being  obliged  to  write  a  letter.  I  sometimes 
write  a  friend  twice  a  week,  at  other  times  once 
%  quarter. 


I  am  exceedingly  pleased  with  yonr  fanej  ia 
makiLg  the  author  you  mention  place  a  map  of 
Iceland  instead  of  his  portrait  before  his  works 
'twas  a  glorious  idea. 

Could  you  oonveniently  do  me  one  thing?— 
whenever  you  finish  any  head  I  should  like  to 
have  a  proof  copy  of  it.  I  might  tell  yon  a 
long  story  about  your  fine  genius;  bat  as  what 
everybody  knows  cannot  have  escaped  you,  I 
shall  not  say  one  syllable  about  it. 

B.B. 


OXXXIV. 


TO  MISS  CHALMERS, 
kdihburoh. 

[To  this  fine  letter  ell  the  biographers  of 
laigely  indebted.] 

EUitland,  near  Dumfries,  SepL  IStk,  1788. 
Wherk  are  you?  and  how  are  you?  and  is 
Lady  Mackenzie  recovering  her  health  ?  for  I 
have  had  but  one  solitary  letter  from  yon.  I 
will  not  think  you  have  forgot  me,  Madam ;  and 
for  my  part — 

**  When  thee,  Jerusalem.  I  forget. 
Skill  part  from  my  right  band  !'* 

**  My  heart  is  not  of  that  rock,  nor  my  soul 
careless  as  that  sea."  I  do  not  make  my  pro- 
gress among  mankind  as  a  bowl  does  among  its 
fellows — rolling  through  the  crowd  without  bear- 
ing away  any  mark  of  impression,  except  where 
they  hit  in  hostile  collision. 

I  am  here,  driven  in  with  my  harTest-folks 
by  bad  weather ;  and  as  you  and  your  sister 
once  did  me  the  honour  of  interesting  your- 
selves much  it  Vigard  de  moi,  I  sit  down  to  beg 
the  continuation  of  your  goodness.  I  can  truly 
say  that,  all  the  exterior  of  life  apart,  I  never 
saw  two,  whose  esteem  flattered  the  nobler  feel- 
ings of  my  soul — I  will  not  say  more,  but  so 
much  as  Lady  Mackenzie  and  Miss  Chalmers. 
When  I  think  of  you — hearts  the  best,  minds 
the  noblest  of  human  kind — unfortunate  even 
in  the  shades  of  life — when  I  think  I  have  met 
with  you,  and  have  lived  more  of  real  life  with 
you  in  eight  days  than  I  can  do  with  almost  any 
body  I  meet  with  in  eight  years — when  I  think 
on  the  improbability  of  meeting  you  in  this 
world  again — I  could  sit  down  and  cry  like  a 
child!  If  ever  you  honoured  me  with  a  place 
in  your  esteem,  I  trust  I  can  now  plead  more 
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desert.  I  am  secure  against  that  crashing  grip 
of  iron  poTcrty,  which,  alas !  is  less  or  more 
fatal  to  the  native  worth  and  purity  of,  I  fear, 
the  noblest  souls;  and  a  late  important  step  in 
my  life  has  kindly  taken  me  out  of  the  way  of 
those  ungrateful  iniquities,  which,  however  over- 
looked in  fashionable  license,  or  varnished  in 
fashionable  phrase,  are  indeed  but  lighter  and 
deeper  shades  of  tillamt. 

Shortly  after  my  last  return  to  Ayrshire,  I 
married  **  my  Jean."  This  was  not  in  conse- 
quence of  the  attachment  of  romance,  perhaps ; 
but  I  had  a  long  and  much-loved  fellow-crea- 
ture's happiness  or  misery  in  my  determina- 
tion, and  I  durst  not  trifle  with  so  important  a 
'leposit.  Nor  have  I  any  cause  to  repent  it.  If 
I  luive  not  got  polite  tattle,  modish  manners, 
and  fashionable  dress,  I  am  not  sickened  and 
ilitfgusted  with  the  multiform  curse  of  board- 
fng-school  affectation :  and  I  have  got  thehand- 
!oine8t  figure,  the  sweetest  temper,  the  soundest 
constitution,  and  the  kindest  heart  in  the  county. 
Mrs.  Burns  believes,  as  firmly  as  her  creed,  that 
[  am  Uplut  bel  ttprii,  et  Uplui  honniU  homme  in 
the  universe ;  although  she  scarcely  ever  in  her 
life,  except  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  the  Psalms  of  David  in  metre, 
spent  five  minutes  together  either  on  prose  or 
verse.  I  must  except  also  from  this  last  a  cer- 
tain late  publication  of  Scots  poems,  which  sh« 
has  perused  very  devoutly ;  and  all  the  ballads 
m  the  country,  as  she  has  (0  the  partial  lover  I 
fon  will  cry)  the  finest  *' wood-note  wild"  I 
ever  heard.  I  am  the  more  particular  in  thia 
lady's  character,  as  I  know  she  will  henceforth 
have  the  honour  of  a  share  in  your  best  wishes. 
She  is  still  at  Mauchline,  as  I  am  building  my 
bouse ;  for  this  hovel  that  I  shelter  in,  while 
occasionally  here,  is  pervious  to  every  blast  that 
blows,  and  every  shower  that  falls ;  And  I  am 
only  preserved  from  being  chilled  to  death  by 
being  suffocated  with  smoke.  I  do  not  find  my 
farm  that  pennyworth  I  was  taught  to  expect, 
but  I  believe,  in  time,  it  may  be  a  saving  bar- 
gain. You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  I  have 
laid  aside  idle  ielat,  and  bind  every  day  after 
my  reapers. 

To  save  me  from  that  horrid  situation  of  at 
any  time  going  down  in  a  losing  bargain  of  a 
farm,  to  misery,  I  have  taken  my  Excise  in- 
structions, and  have  my  commission  in  my 
pocket  for  any  emergency  of  fortune.  If  I 
•ould  set  all  before  your  view,  whatever  disre- 
•pact  you,  in  common  with  the  world,  have  for 


this  business,  I  know  you  would  approve  of  my 
idea. 

I  will  make  no  apology,  dear  Madam,  for  this 
egotistic  detail;  I  know  you  and  your  sister 
will  be  interested  in  every  circumstance  of  it. 
What  signify  the  silly,  idle  gewgaws  of  wealth, 
or  the  ideal  trumpery  of  greatness  !  When  foI> 
low-partakers  of  the  same  nature  fear  the  same 
Ood,  have  the  same  benevolence  of  heart,  the 
same  nobleness  of  soul,  the  same  d'^testation  at 
everything  dishonest,  •  and  the  same  scorn  at 
everything  unworthy — if  they  are  not  in  the 
dependence  of  absolute  beggary,  in  the  name 
of  common  sense  are  they  not  kquals  T  And  if 
the  bias,  the  instinctive  bias,  of  their  souls  run 
the  same  way,  why  may  they  not  be  fbiinds  T 

When  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  sending 
you  this.  Heaven  only  knows.  Shenstone  says, 
**  When  one  is  confined  idle  within  doors  by  bad 
weather,  the  best  antidote  against  ettnui  is  to 
read  the  letters  of  or  write  to,  one's  friends ;"  in 
that  case  then,  if  the  weather  continues  thua, 
I  may  scrawl  you  half  a  quire. 

I  very  lately — to  wit,  since  harvest  began^ 
wrote  a  poem,  not  in  imitation,  but  in  the  man- 
ner, of  Pope's  Moral  Epistles.  It  is  only  a  short 
essay,  just  to  try  the  strength  of  my  muse'i 
pinion  in  that  way.  I  will  send  you  a  copy  of 
it,  when  once  I  have  heard  from  you.  I  have 
likewise  been  laying  the  foundation  of  some 
pretty  large  poetic  works :  how  the  superstruc 
ture  will  come  on,  I  leave  to  that  great  maker 
and  marrer  of  projects — ^timi.  Johnson's  col- 
lection of  Scots  songs  is  going  on  in  the  third 
volume;  and,  of  consequence,  finds  me  a  con- 
Bumpt  for  a  great  deal  of  idle  metre.  One  of 
the  most  tolerable  things  I  have  done  in  that 
way  is  two  stanzas  I  made  to  an  air,  a  musical 
gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  composed  for 
the  anniversary  of  his  wedding-day,  which  hap- 
pens on  the  seventh  of  November.  Take  ii  at 
follows: — 


<« 


The  day  returns — my  bosom  bums. 
The  blissful  day  we  twa  did  meet,"  &o.^ 

I  shall  give  over  this  letter  for  shame.  If  I 
should  be  seized  with  a  scribbling  fit,  before 
this  goes  away,  I  shall  make  it  another  letters 
and  then  you  may  allow  your  patience  a  week'f 
respite  between  the  two.  I  have  not  room  fof 
more  than  the  old,  kind,  hearty  farewelL 
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To  make  some  amends,  met  chores  Mtadamea^ 
for  dragging  you  on  to  this  second  sheet,  and 
to  relieve  a  little  the  tiresomeness  of  mj  unstu- 
died and  uncorrectible  prose,  I  sh  ill  transcribe 
you  some  of  my  late  poetic  bagatelles ;  though 
I  have,  these  eight  or  ten  months,  done  very 
little  that  way.  One  day  in  a  hermitage  on 
the  banks  of  Nith,  belonging  to  a  gentleman  in 
my  neighbourhood,  who  is  so  good  as  give  me  a 
key  at  pleasure,  I  wrote  as  follows ,  supposing 
myself  the  sequestered,  venerable  inhabitant  of 
the  lonely  mansion. 

LINKS    WRITTEN   IN    FRIAR8-CABSK 
HKRMITAOK. 

"  Thou  whom  chance  may  hither  lead, 

Be  thou  clad  in  russet  weed."' 

R.  B. 


CXXXV. 
TO  MR.   MORISON, 

MAUCHLINB. 

[Monmn,  of  Mauchline,  mnd«  most  of  the  poet*8  fur- 
aitoro,  for  Ell  island :  from  Mnuchline,  too,  came  that 
•ight-day  clock,  which  wmb  sold,  nt  the  death  of  the 
poet's  widow,  for  thirty-eight  pounds,  to  one  who  would 
have  paid  one  hundred,  sooner  than  wanted  it.] 

Ellialand,  September  22,  1788. 
Mt  dear  Sir, 
Necessity  obliges  me  to  go  into  my  new  house 
even  before  it  be  plastered.  I  will  inhabit  the 
one  end  until  the  other  is  finished.  About  three 
weeks  more,  I  think,  will  at  farthest  be  my  time, 
beyond  which  I  cannot  stay  in  this  present  house. 
If  ever  you  wished  to  deserve  the  blessing  of  him 
that  was  ready  to  perish;  if  ever  you  were  in 
a  situation  that  a  little  kindness  would  have  res- 
cued you  from  many  evils;  if  ever  you  hope  to 
find  rest  in  future  states  of  untried  being — get 
these  matters  of  mine  ready.  My  servant  will 
ke  out  in  the  beginning  of  next  week  for  the 
elock.  My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Morison. 
I  am. 

After  all  my  tribulation, 

Dear  Sir,  yours, 
R.  B. 


1  Poems  LXXXIX.  and  XO. 


CXXXVI. 
TO   MRS.    DUNLOP, 

or   DUNLOP. 

[Bums  bad  no  great  respect  for  critica  wrbo  fooad  Ue 

raishes  without  perceiving  beaaUas:  h«  expresses  hi 
contempt  fur  such  in  this  letter.j 

MauchliM,  21th  Sq^.  178& 
I  HAVE  received  twins,  dear  Madam,  inort 
than  once ;  but  scarcely  ever  with  more  pleaaon 
than  when  I  received  yours  of  the  12th  instant 
To  make  myself  understood ;  I  had  wrote  to  Mr. 
Graham,  enclosing  my  poem  addreasod  to  hin, 
and  the  same  post  which  favoared  me  with 
yours  brought  me  an  answer  from  him.  It  waft 
dated  the  very  day  he  had  received  mine ;  and  I 
am  quite  at  a  loss  to  say  whether  it  was  most 
polite  or  kind. 

Your  criticisms,  my  honoured  benefaetrcss, 
are  truly  the  work  of  a  friend.  They  are  act 
the  blasting  depredations  of  a  canker-toothed, 
caterpillar  critic ;  nor  are  they  the  fair  state- 
ment of  cold  impartiality,  balancing  with  hb- 
feeling  exactitude  the^o  and  eon  of  ananthor'a 
merits  ;  they  are  the  judicious  observations  of 
animated  friendship,  selecting  the  beauties  of 
the  piece.  I  have  just  arrived  Arom  Nithsdale, 
and  will  be  here  a  fortnight.  I  was  on  horse- 
back this  morning  by  three  o'clock ;  for  between 
my  wife  and  my  farm  is  just  forty-six  miles. 
^^  I  j'^gged  on  in  the  dark,  I  was  taken  with  a 
poetic  fit  as  follows  : 

*♦  Mrs.  Ferguson  of  Craigdarroch's  lamenta- 
tion for  the  death  of  her  son ;  an  uncommonly 
promising  youth  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years 
of  age." 

"  Fate  gave  the  word — the  arrow  sped, 
And  pierced  my  darling'is  heart.*'* 

You  will  not  send  me  your  poetic  rambles,  but, 
you  see  I  am  no  niggard  of  mine.  I  am  sure 
your  impromptus  give  me  double  pleasure ;  what 
falls  from  your  pen  can  neither  be  unentertaia- 
ing  in  itself,  nor  indifferent  to  me. 

The  one  fault  you  found,  is  just;  but  I  cannot 
please  myself  in  an  emendation. 

What  a  life  of  solicitude  is  the  life  of  a  parent! 
You  interested  me  much  in  your  young  couple. 

I  would  not  take  my  folio  paper  for  this  epis- 
tle, and  now  I  repent  it.  I  am  so  jaded  with 
my  dirty  long  journey  that  I  was  afV^id  t« 
drawl  into  the   essence  of  dulness  with   any« 


«  Poem  XCII. 
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thing  larger  than  a  quarto,  and  so  I  most  leaxe 
out  another  rhyme  of  this  morning's  manufac- 
ture. 

I  will  pay  the  sapientipotent  George,  most 
cheerfully,  to  hear  from  you  ere  I  leaye  Ayr* 
•hire.  R.  B. 


CX  XXVII. 


TO   MR.   PETER  HILL. 

["  The  <  Add  rem  to  Lochlomond,*  which  this  l«tt«r 
eriticiMB,"  aayn  Currie  in  1800,  **  was  written  }*y  a  gentle- 
nuin,  now  one  of  the  masters  uf  the  High-school  of  Edin- 
nurgh,  nnd  the  same  who  translated  the  beautiful  story 
of '  The  Paria,*  published  in  the  Bee  of  Dr.  Anderson.**] 

Mauehlinef  lit  October,  1788. 
I  HAVE  been  here  in  this  country  about  three 
days,  and  all  that  Ume  my  chief  reading  has 
been  the  '*  Address  to  Lochlomond"  you  were 
■o  obliging  as  to  send  to  me.  Were  I  impan- 
nelled  one  of  the  author's  jury,  to  determine 
his  criminality  respecting  the  sin  of  poesy,  my 
▼erdict  should  be  "  guilty  !  a  poet  of  nature's 
making!"  It  is  an  excellent  method  for  im- 
prffTcment,  and  what  I  belieye  eyery  poet  does, 
to  place  some  favourite  classic  author  in  his  own 
walks  of  study  and  composition,  before  him  as 
a  model.  Though  your  author  had  not  men* 
tionod  the  name,  I  could  haye,  at  half  a  glance, 
guessed  his  model  to  be  Thomson.  Will  my 
brother-poet  forgive  me,  if  I  venture  to  hint 
that  his  ivp'  ation  of  that  immortal  bard  is  in 
two  or  three  places  rather  more  servile  than 
puch  a  genius  as  his  required  : — e,  g, 

**  To  soothe  the  maddening  passions  all  to  peace.** 

Addbbss. 

**  To  soothe  the  throbbing  pasaions  into  peace.** 

Thomsob. 

I  think  the  **  Address'*  is  in  simplicity,  har- 
mony, and  elegance  of  versification,  fully  equal 
to  the  *'  Seasons."  Like  Thomson,  too,  he  has 
looked  into  nature  for  himself:  you  meet  with 
no  copied  description.  One  particular  criticism 
I  m^de  at  first  reading  ;  in  no  one  instance  has 
he  said  too  much.  He  never  flags  in  his  pro- 
gress, but,  like  a  true  poet  of  nature's  making 
kindles  in  his  course.  His  beginning  is  simple 
and  modest,  as  if  distrustful  of  the  strength  of 
his  pinion ;  only,  I  do  not  altogether  like— 

«•  Troth, 

The  soul  of  every  song  that's  nobly  great.'* 

Fiction  is  the  soul  of  many  a  song  that  is 
aobly  great.     Perhaps  I  am  wrong :  this  may 


be  but  a  prose  criticism.  Is  not  the  phrase,  in 
line  7,  page  6,  *«  Great  lake,"  too  much  vulgar* 
iied  by  every-day  language  for  so  sublime  a 
poem? 

*(  Great  mass  of  waters,  theme  for  nobler  song,*' 
is   perhaps   no  emendation.     His  enumeration 
of  a  comparison  with  other  lakes  is  at  once  har« 
monious  and  poetic.    Every  reader's  ideas  must 
sweep  the 

**  Windii^  margin  of  an  hundred  miles.** 
The  perspective  that  follows  mountains  blue 
— the  imprisoned  billows  beating  in  vain — the 
wooded  isles — the  digression  on  the  yew-tree— 
**  Ben-lomond's  lofty,  cloud-envelop'd  head,"  &a 
are  beautiful.  A  thunder-storm  is  a  subject 
which  has  been  often  tried,  yet  our  poet  in  hia 
grand  picture  has  interjected  a  circumstance 
so  far  as  I  know,  entirely  original : — 

**  the  gloom 
Deep  seam'd  with  frequent  streaks  of  moving  fire.*- 

In  his  preface  to  the  Storm,  '*  the  glens  how 
dark  between,"  is  noble  highland  landscape! 
The  '*  rain  ploughing  the  red  mould,"  too,  ia 
beautifully  fancied.  **  Ben-lomond'a  lofty,  path- 
less top,"  is  a  good  expression;  and  the  sur 
rounding  view  from  it  is  truly  great :  the 

**  silver  mist. 
Beneath  the  beaming  sun,** 

is  well  described ;  and  here  he  has  contrived  to 
enliven  his  poem  with  a  little  of  that  pas^iion 
which  bids  fair,  I  think,  to  usurp  the  modem 
muses  altogether.  I  know  not  how  far  this 
episode  is  a  beauty  upon  the  whole,  but  the 
swain's  wish  to  carry  **some  faint  idea  of  the 
vision  bright,"  to  entertain  her  '*  partial  lis 
tening  ear,"  is  a  pretty  thought.  But  in  my 
opinion  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  the  whole 
poem  are  the  fowls  crowding,  in  wintry  frosts, 
to  Lochlomond's  **  hospitable  flood ;"  their 
wheeling  round,  their  lighting,  mixing,  diving, 
&c.;  and  the  glorious  description  of  the  sports- 
man. This  last  is  equal  to  anything  in'  th« 
''Seasons."  The  idea  of  **the  floating  tribe 
distant  seen,  far  glistering  to  the  moon,*'  pro- 
voking his  eye  as  he  is  obliged  to  leave  them, 
is  a  noble  ray  of  poetic  genius.  **  The  howling 
winds,"  the  **  hideous  roar"  of  the  white  cas- 
cades," are  all  in  the  same  style. 

I  forget  that  while  I  am  thus  holding  forth 
with  the  heedless  warmth  of  an  enthusiast,  ] 
am  perhaps  tiring  you  with  nonsense.  I  niu^t, 
however,  mention  that  the  last  verse  of  the  six- 
teenth page  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  oompU 
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ments  I  have  ever  seen.  I  most  likewise  notice 
that  beautiful  paragraph  beginning,  **The 
gleaming  lake,"  &c.  I  dare  not  go  into  the 
particular  beauties  of  the  last  two  paragraphs, 
but  tliey  are  admirably  fine,  and  truly  Ossianic. 

I  must  beg  your  pardon  for  this  lengthened 
•crawl.  I  had  no  idea  of  it  when  I  began — I 
should  like  to  know  who  the  author  is;  but, 
whoever  he  be,  please  present  him  with  my 
grateful  thanks  for  the  entertainment  he  has 
aiforded  me. 

A  friend  of  mine  desired  me  to  commission  for 
him  two  books,  **  Letters  on  the  Religion  essen- 
tial to  Man,"  a  book  you  sent  me  before ;  and 
"  The  World  unmasked,  or  the  Philosopher  the 
greatest  Cheat."  Send  me  them  by  the  first 
opportunity.  The  Bible  you  sent  me  is  truly 
elegant ;  I  only  wish  it  had  been  in  two  Tolumes. 

R.  B. 


CXXXVIII. 


TO   THE  EDITOR  OF  "THE   STAR." 

[The  clergyman  who  preached  the  termna  which  this 
letter  cnmlenins,  was  a  man  equally  worthy  nnd  stem — a 
diviue  of  Scotland's  elder  day :  he  received  '*a  hunnoni- 
nas  call"  to  a  smuller  stipend  than  that  uf  Dunscore— 
and  accepted  it.] 

November  8M,  1788. 
Sir, 

ITOTwiTHSTANDiNG  the  opprobrious  epithets 
with  which  some  of  our  philosophers  and  gloomy 
sectarians  have  branded  our  nature — the  prin- 
ciple of  universal  selfishness,  the  proneness  to 
all  evil,  they  have  given  us;  still  the  detestation 
in  which  inhumanity  to  the  distressed,  or  inso- 
lence to  the  fallen,  are  held  by  all  mankind, 
shows  that  they  are  not  natives  of  the  human 
heart.  Even  the  unhappy  partner  of  our  kind, 
who  is  undone,  the  bitter  consequence  of  his 
follies  or  his  crimes,  who  but  sympathizes  with 
the  miseries  of  this  ruined  profligate  brother  ? 
We  forget  the  injuries  and  feel  for  the  man. 

I  went,  last  Wednesday,  to  my  parish  church, 
most  cordially  to  join  in  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  Author  op  all  Qood,  for  the  con- 
nequent  blessings  of  the  glorious  revolution.  To 
that  auspicious  event  we  owe  no  less  than  our 
liberties,  civil  and  religious ;  to  it  we  are  like- 
wise indebted  for  the  present  Ruyul  Family,  the 
ruling  features  of  whose  administration  have 
itver  been  mildness  to  the  subject,  and  tender- 
ness of  his  rights. 

Bred  and  educated  in  revolution  principles, 


the  principles  of  reason  and  common  sense,  h 
could  not  be  any  silly  political  prejudice  whiek 
made  my  heart  revolt  at  the  harsh  abusive  man- 
ner in  which  the  reverend  gentleman  mentioned 
the  House  of  Stewart,  and  which,  I  am  afraid, 
was  too  much  the  language  of  th»  day.  Wt 
may  rejoice  sufficiently  in  our  deliverance  from 
past  evils,  without  cruelly  raking  up  the  ashei 
of  those  whose  misfortune  it  was,  perhaps  at 
much  as  their  crime,  to  be  the  authors  of  thoM 
evils ;  and  we  may  bless  God  fur  all  his  good* 
ness  to  us  as  a  nation,  without  at  the  same  urns 
cursing  a  few  ruined,  powerless  exiles,  who 
only  harboured  ideas,  and  made  attempts,  that 
most  of  us  would  have  done,  had  we  been  ii 
their  situation.  , 

**  The  bloody  and  tyrannical  House  or  Stew- 
art" may  be  said  with  propriety  and  justicib 
when  compared  with  the  present  royal  family, 
and  the  sentiments  of  our  days ;  but  is  thert 
no  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  manners  of 
the  times  ?  Were  the  royal  contemporaries  of 
the  Stewarts  more  attentive  to  their  subjects' 
rights  ?  Might  not  the  epithets  of  **  bloody  and 
tyrannical"  be,  with  at  Icnst  equal  justice^ 
applied  to  the  House  of  Tudor,  of  York,  or  any 
other  of  their  predecessors  ? 

The  simple  state  of  the  case.  Sir,  seems  tobt 
this: — At  that  period,  the  science  of  govern- 
ment, the  knowledge  of  the  true  relation  be- 
tween king  and  subject,  wa;*,  like  other  sciences 
and  other  knowledge,  just  in  its  infancy, 
emerging  from  dark  ages  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
barity. 

The  Stewarts  only  contended  for  prerogatives 
which  they  knew  their  predecessors  eigoyed, 
and  which  they  saw  their  contemporaries  enjdy- 
ing:  but  these  prerogatives  were  inimical  to 
the  happiness  of  a  nation  and  the  rights  of  sub- 
jects. 

In  this  contest  between  prince  and  people, 
the  consequence  of  that  light  of  science  whick 
had  lately  dawned  over  Europe,  the  monarch  of 
France,  for  example,  was  victorious  over  th# 
struggling  liberties  of  his  people :  with  us, 
luckily  the  monarch  failed,  and  his  unwarrant- 
able pretensions  fell  a  sacrifice  to  our  rights 
and  happiness.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  the 
wisdom  of  leading  individuals,  or  to  the  jost- 
ling of  parties,  1  cannot  pretend  to  determine; 
but  likewise  happily  for  us,  the  kingly  power 
was  shifted  into  another  branch  of  the  family, 
who,  as  they  owed  the  throne  solely  to  the  caO 


•f  a  free  people,  could  claim  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  the  convenanted  terms  which  placed 
them  there. 

The  Stewarts  have  been  condemned  and 
laughed  at  for  the  folly  and  impracticability 
of  their  attempts  in  1715  and  1745.  That  they 
failed,  I  bless  God;  but  cannot  join  in  the 
ridicule  against  them.  Who  does  not  know  that 
the  abilities  or  defects  of  leaders  and  com- 
macders  are  often  hidden  until  put  to  the 
touchstone  of  exigency;  and  that  there  is  a 
caprice  of  fortune,  an  omnipotence  in  particular 
accidents  and  conjunctures  of  circumstances, 
which  exalt  us  as  heroes,  or  brand  us  as  mad- 
men, just  as  they  are  for  or  against  us  ? 

Man,  Mr.  Publisher,  is  a  strange,  weak,  in- 
consistent  being ;  who  would  belieTO,  Sir,  that 
in  this  our  Augustan  age  of  liberality  and  re- 
finement, while  we  seem  so  justly  sensible  and 
jealous  of  our  rights  and  liberties,  and  animated 
with  such  indignation  against  the  very  memory 
of  those  who  would  have  subverted  them — that 
a  certain  people  under  our  national  protection 
should  complain,  not  against  our  monarch  and 
a  few  favourite  advisers,  but  against  our  wholv 
LBGisLATiVB  BODY,  for  similar  oppression,  and 
almos*  in  the  very  same  terms,  as  our  forefa- 
thers did  of  the  house  of  Stewart !  I  will  not, 
I  cannot  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  cause ;  but 
I  dare  say  the  American  Congress,  in  1776,  will 
be  allowed  to  be  as  able  and  as  enlightened  aa 
the  English  Convention  was  in  1688;  and  that 
their  posterity  will  celebrate  the  centenary  of 
their  deliverance  from  us,  as  duly  and  sincerely 
as  we  do  ours  from  the  oppressive  measures  of 
the  wrong-headed  House  of  Stewart. 

To  conclude.  Sir ;  let  every  man  who  has  a 
tear  for  the  many  miseries  incident  to  humanity 
feel  for  a  family  illustrious  as  any  in  Europe, 
and  unfortunate  beyond  historic  precedent ;  and 
let  every.  Briton  (and  particularly  every  Scots- 
man) who  ever  looked  with  reverential  pity  on 
the  dotage  of  a  parent,  cast  a  veil  over  the  fatal 
rL'.vtakes  of  the  king^  of  his  forefathers. 

R.  B. 

CXXXIX. 
TO   MRS.   DUNLOP, 

AT   MOKBBAM   MAIKS. 

iTh*  h«lf«r  praMnt«d  to  th«  poet  by  the  DqdIoim  was 
3oiif  hi,  at  the  snle  of  Rllisland  tutek,  by  Miller  of  DnI- 
swivsna,  and  long  gnized  th«  pastaree  in  bis  **  policies*' 
•7  the  aame  </"  ^  Boras.*'] 


Mauehline,  ISth  November,  1788. 
Madam, 

I  HAD  the  very  great  pleasure  of  dining  at 
Dunlop  yesterday.  Men  are  said  to  flatter  wo-* 
men  because  they  are  weak ;  if  it  is  so,  poets 
must  be  weaker  still ;  for  Misses  R.  and  K.  and 
Miss  G.  M'K.,  with  their  flattering  attentions, 
and  artful  compliments,  absolutely  turucJ  my 
head.  I  own  they  did  not  lard  me  over  as 
many  a  poet  does  his  patron,  but  they  so  intoxi- 
cated me  with  their  sly  insinuations  and  deli- 
cate inuendos  of  compliment,  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  a  lucky  recollection,  how  much  addi- 
tional weight  and  lustre  your  good  opinion  and 
friendship  must  give  me  in  that  circle,  I  had 
certainly  looked  upon  myself  as  a  person  of  no 
small  consequence.  I  dare  not  say  one  word 
how  much  I  was  charmed  with  the  Major's 
friendly  welcome,  elegant  manner,  and  acute  rc- 
msrk,  lest  I  should  be  thought  to  overbalanct 
my  orientalisms  of  applause  over-against  the 
finest  quey'  in  AyrshireT  which  he  made  me  a 
present  of  to  help  and  adorn  my  farm-stock. 
As  it  was  on  hallow-day,  I  am  determined  an- 
nually, as  that  day  returns,  to  decorate  her  horns 
with  an  ode  of  gratitude  to  the  family  of  Dunlop. 

So  soon  as  I  know  of  your  arrival  at  Dunlop, 
I  will  take  the  first  conveniency  to  dedicate  a 
day,  or  perhaps  two,  to  you  and  friendship, 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  Major's  hospitality. 
There  will  soon  be  threescore  and  ten  miles  of 
permanent  distance  between  us  ;  and  now  that 
your  friendship  and  friendly  correspondence  is 
entwisted  with  the  heart-strings  of  my  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  I  must  indulge  myself  in  a  happy 
day  of  **  The  feast  ot  reason  and  the  flow  of 
soul."  R»  B. 


CXL. 
TO  MR.  JAMES  JOHNSON, 

BMORAVBR. 

[James  Johnson,  thongh  not  an  oafrenemas  maa, 
meanly  refased  to  give  a  copy  of  the  Musical  Museum  to 
Burns,  who  desired  to  bestow  it  on  one  to  whom  his 
family  was  deeply  indebted.  This  wns  in  the  Inst  year 
of  the  poet*s  life,  and  after  the  Museum  had  been  bright* 
aned  by  ao  much  uf  his  lyric  verse.] 

MauehUnef  November  15M,  1788. 
Mt  dbaK'Sib, 
I  HAVB  sent  you  two  more  songs    If  you  hav« 
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got  any  tunes,  or  anything  to  correct,  please 
send  them  by  return  of  the  carrier. 

I  can  easily  see,  my  dear  friend,  that  you 
will  very  probably  have  four  volumes.  Perhaps 
you  may  not  find  your  account  lucratively  in 
this  business;  but  you  are  a  patriot  for  the 
music  of  your  country ;  and  I  am  certain 
posterity  will  look  on  themselves  as  highly  in- 
debted to  your  public  spirit.  Be  not  in  a  hurry ; 
let  us  go  on  correctly,  and  your  name  shall  be 
immortal. 

I  am  preparing  a  flaming  preface  for  your 
third  volume.  I  see  every  day  new  musical 
publications  advertised;  but  what  are  they? 
Gaudy,  hunted  butterflies  of  a  day,  and  then 
▼anish  for  ever :  but  your  work  will  outlive  the 
momentary  neglects  of  idle  fashion,  and  defy 
the  teeth  of  time. 

Have  you  never  a  fair  goddess  that  leads  you 
a  wild-goose  chase  of  amorous  devotion  ?  Let 
me  know  a  few  of  her  qualities,  such  as  whether 
•he  be  rather  black,  «r  fair ;  plump,  or  thin ; 
short,  or  tall,  &c. ;  and  choose  your  air,  and  I 
shall  task  my  muse  to  celebrate  her. 

R.  B. 


CXLI. 
TO   DR.   BLACKLOCK. 

[Blacklock,  though  blind,  wns  a  cheerful  and  good 
man.  '*  There  wiib,  perhiipM,  never  one  among  all  man- 
kind," M&ys  Heron,  **  whom  you  might  more  truly  have 
called  un  ungel  upon  earth.*'] 

Mauchline^  November  15M,  1788. 
Reverend  and  dear  Sir, 

As  I  bear  nothing  of  your  motions,  but  that 
you  are,  or  were,  out  of  town,  I  do  not  know 
where  this  may  find  you,  or  whether  it  will  find 
you  at  all.  I  wrote  you  a  long  letter,  dated 
Arom  the  land  of  matrimony,  in  June ;  but  either 
it  had  not  found  you,  or,  what  I  dread  more,  it 
found  you  or  Mrs.  Blacklock  in  too  precarious 
a  state  of  health  and  spirits  t<  take  notice  of 
an  iJl.  packet. 

I  have  done  many  little  things  for  Johnson, 
•ince  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  ;  and  1 
have  finished  one  piece,  in  the  way  of  Pope's 
<*  Moral  Epistles  ;'*  but,  from  your  silence,  I. 
have  everything  to  fear,  so  I  have  only  sent  you 
two  melancholy  things,  which  I  tremble  lest 
they  should  too  well  suit  the  tone  of  your  pre- 
sent feelings. 

In  a  fortnight  I  move,  bag  and  baggage,  to 


Nithsdale;  till  then,  my  direction  is  at  this 
place ;  after  that  period,  it  will  be  at  Ellisland, 
near  Dumfries.  It  would  extremely  oblige  me, 
were  it  but  half  a  line,  to  let  me  know  how  joa 
are,  and  where  you  are.  Can  I  be  indifferettl 
to  the  fate  of  a  man  to  whom  I  owe  so  roach  f 
A  man  whom  I  not  only  esteem,  but  venerate. 

My  warmest  good  wishes  and  most  respected 
compliments  to  Mrs.  Blacklock,  and  Miss  Johs- 
ston,  if  she  is  with  you. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  tellin/  you  that  I 
am  more  and  more  pleased  with  the  step  I 
took  respecting  **  my  Jean."  Two  things,  from 
my  happy  experience,  I  set  down  as  apothegms 
in  life.  A  wife's  head  is  immaterial,  com- 
pared with  her  heart ;  and — "  Virtue's  (for  wis- 
dom what  poet  pretends  to  it?)  ways  are  ways 
of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace." 
Adieu!  R.  B. 

[Here  follow  «  The  Mother's  Lnment  for  the  Lose  of 
her  8on,*'  nnd  the  long  beginning  "The  lazy  miat  hanpa 
fioni  the  brow  of  the  hill."] 


OXLII. 
TO  MRS.   DUNLOP. 

[The  '*Auld  lang  syne,"  wh'.eh  Boms  he.-e  introduces 
to  Mrs.  Dunlop  as  a  strain  of  th»  olden  time,  is  as  surely 
his  own  as  Taro-o-Shanter.j 

EUisland,  17 ih  December,  1788. 
Mt  dear  honoured  Friend, 
Tours,  dated  Edinburgh,  which  I  have  just 
read,  makes  me  very  uubappy.  **  Almost  blind 
and  wholly  deaf,"  a*-**  melancholy  news  of 
human  nature  ;  but  w\en  told  of  a  much-loved 
and  honoured  frirnd.  cbey  carry  missry  in  the 
sound.  Gooduers  on  jodr  part,  and  gratitude 
on  mine,  begjn  a  tie  vrhich  has  gradually  en- 
twisted  itself  nrjoDg  th-^  dearest  chords  of  my 
bosom,  And  1  trer.biO  at  the  omens  of  your  latt 
and  present  aillrg  haoi*  and  shattered  health. 
You  miscalt'nU^  iLattera  widely,  when  you  for- 
bid my  wvtl^if,  oIl  you,  lest  it  should  hurt  my 
worldly  co*jj'.r  j'^.  My  small  scale  of  farming 
is  exceedirfjy  more  simple  and  easy  than  what 
you  have  /j«<.ly  seen  at  Moreham  Mains.  But, 
be  that  9J  it  may,  the  heart  of  the  man  and  the 
fancy  of  fhe  poet  are  the  two  grand  considera- 
tions for  which  I  live  :  if  miry  ridges  and  dirty 
dunghills  are  to  engross  the  best  part  of  the 
fVinctions  of  my  soul  immortal,  I  had  better  been 
a  rook  or  a  magpie  at  once,  and  then  I  should 
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not  haxe  b«en  plagued  with  any  ideas  superior 
to  breaking  of  clods  and  picking  up  grubs ;  not 
to  mention  barn-door  cocks  or  mallards,  crea- 
tures with  which  I  could  almost  exchange  liyes 
at  any  time.  If  you  continue  so  deaf,  I  am 
afraid  a  Tisit  will  be  no  great  pleasure  to  either 
of  us ;  but  if  I  hear  you  are  got  so  well  sgain 
as  U.  be  able  to  relish  conversation,  look  you 
to  it,  Madam,  for  I  will  make  my  threaten- 
ings  good.  I  am  to  be  at  the  New-year-day 
fair  of  Ayr ;  and,  by  all  that  is  sacred  in  the 
world,  friend,  I  will  come  and  see  you. 

Your  meeting,  which  you  so  well  describe, 
with  your  old  schoolfellow  and  friend,  was 
truly  interesting.  Out  upon  the  ways  of  the 
world! — They  spoil  **  these  social  offsprings  of 
the  heart"  Two  Teterans  of  the  **men  of  the 
world**  would  have  met  with  little  more  heart- 
working^  than  two  old  hacks  worn  out  on  the 
road.  Apropos,  is  not  the  Scotch  phrase,  **Auld 
lang  syne,"  exceedingly  expressiye  ?  There  is 
an  old  song  and  tune  which  has  often  thrilled 
through  my  soul.  You  know  I  am  an  enthusiast 
in  old  Scotch  song^.  I  shall  give  you  the  Tersea 
on  the  other  sheet,  as  I  suppose  Mr.  Ker  will 
save  you  the  postage. 

"  Sboold  auki  acqaaintanca  be  forgot  !"> 

Light  be  the  turf  on  the  breast  of  the  heaven- 
inspired  poet  who  composed  this  glorious  frag- 
ment There  is  more  of  the  fire  of  native  genius 
in  it  than  in  half-a-doxen  of  modem  English 
Bacchanalians !  Now  I  am  on  my  hobby-horse, 
I  cannot  help  inserting  two  other  old  stanxas, 
which  please  me  mightily : — 

**  Ou  falch  to  ma  a  pint  of  wina.**t 

R.  B. 


OXLIII. 

TO   MISS    DAVIES. 

(Tha  Laird  of  Olaniiddal  informad  « !ha  chairoiiif , 
loral)'  Daviaa'*  thai  Burns  was  cnmpiiung  a  aong  in  har 
pml%».  Tha  poat  nctad  on  this,  and  sant  tha  aong,  ao- 
closad  in  tbia  cbaractaristic  lattar.j 

Deetmber,  1788. 
Madam, 

I  UNDERSTAND  my  very  worthy  neighbour, 
Mr.  Riddel,  has  informed  you  that  I  have  made 
you  the  subject  of  some  verses.  There  is  some- 
thing so  provoking  in  the  idea  of  being  the  bur- 
then of  a  ballad,  that  I  do  not  think  Job  or 
Moses,  though  such  patterns  of  patience  and 


meekness,  could  have  resisted  the  curiosity  to 
know  what  that  ballad  was:  so  my  worthy 
friend  has  done  me  a  mischief,  which  I  dare  say 
he  never  intended ;  and  reduced  me  to  the  un 
fortunate  alternative  of  leaving  your  curiosity 
ungratified,  or  else  disgusting  you  with  foolish 
verses,  the  unfinished  production  of  a  random 
moment,  and  never  meant  to  have  met  your 
ear.  I  have  heard  or  read  somewhere  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  some  genius,  much  eccen- 
tricity, and  very  considerable  dexterity  with  his 
pencil.  In  the  accidental  group  of  life  into 
which  one  is  thrown,  wherever  this  gentleman 
met  with  a  character  in  a  more  than  ordinary 
degree  congenial  to  his  heart,  he  used  to  steal 
a  sketch  of  the  face,  merely,  he  said,  as  a  nota 
bene,  to  point  out  the  agreeable  recollection  to 
his  memory.  What  this  gentleman's  pencil  was 
to  him,  my  muse  is  to  me ;  and  the  verses  I  do 
myself  the  honour  to  send  you  are  a  memento 
exactly  of  the  same  kind  that  he  indulged  in. 

It  may  be  more  owing  to  the  fastidiousness 
of  my  caprice  than  the  delicacy  of  my  taste ; 
but  I  am  so  often  tired,  disgusted  and  hurt  with 
insipidity,  affectation,  and  pride  of  mankind, 
that  when  I  meet  with  a  person  **  after  my  own 
heart,"  I  positively  feel  what  an  orthodox  Pro- 
testant would  call  a  species  of  idolatry,  which 
acts  on  my  fancy  like  inspiration ;  and  I  can 
no  more  desist  rhyming  on  the  impulse,  than 
an  JEolian  harp  can  refuse  its  tones  to  the 
streaming  air.  A  distich  or  two  would  be  the 
consequence,  though  the  object  which  hit  my 
fancy  were  gray-bearded-age;  but  where  my 
theme  is  youth  and  beauty,  a  young  lady  whose 
personal  charms,  wit,  and  sentiment  are  equally 
striking  and  unaffected — by  heavens!  though 
I  had  lived  three  score  years  a  married  man, 
and  three  score  years  before  I  was  a  mar- 
ried man,  my  imagination  would  h/illow  the 
very  idea :  and  I  am  truly  sorry  that  the  in- 
closed stanxas  have  done  such  poor  justice  to 
such  a  subject  R.  B. 


OCX. 


BBeaSo^LXXIL 


OXUY. 
TO   MR.   JOHN  TENNANT. 

prha  mill  nf  J«>ha  Cnrria  stood  on  a  tnMll  atraam  whieh 
fad  tha  loch  of  Priar*s  Caraa  near  tha  hmiaa  nf  tha  daat 
of  whom  ba  aaaf ,  "  Sic  a  wife  aa  Willia  bad.'*] 

December  22,  1788. 
I  TBtTBEDAT  tritd  my  eask  of  whiskey  for  the 
first  tiat,  and  I  assure  yoa  it  doss  you  grsat 
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credit.  It  will  bear  five  waters  strong ;  or  six 
ordinary  toddy.  The  whiskey  of  this  country 
is  a  most  rascally  liquor ;  and,  by  consequence, 
only  drunk  by  the  most  rascally  part  of  the  in- 
habitants. I  am  persuaded,  if  yon  once  get  a 
footing  here,  you  might  do  a  great  deal  of  busi- 
ness, in  the  way  of  consumpt ;  and  should  you 
commence  distiller  again,  this  is  the  native 
larle^'  (ountry.  I  am  ignoiant  if,  in  your  pre- 
f  eut  way  of  dealing,  you  would  think  it  worth 
your  while  to  extend  your  business  so  far  as 
this  country  side.  I  write  you  this  on  the 
account  of  an  accident,  which  I  must  take  the 
merit  of  having  partly  designed  to.  A  neigh- 
bour of  mine,  a  John  Currie,  miller  in  Carse- 
mill — a  man  who  is,  in  a  word,  a  **  very"  good 
man,  even  for  a  £500  bargain — he  and  his  wife 
were  in  my  house  the  time  I  broke  open  the 
cask.  They  keep  a  country  public-house  and 
sell  a  great  deal  of  foreign  spirits,  but  all  along 
thought  that  whiskey  would  have  degraded  this 
bouse.  They  were  perfectly  astonished  at  my 
whiskey,  both  for  its  taste  and  strength ;  and, 
by  their  desire,  I  write  you  to  know  if  you  could 
Bupply  them  with  liquor  of  an  equal  quality, 
and  what  price.  Please  write  me  by  first  post, 
and  direct  to  me  at  Ellisland,  near  Dumfries. 
If  you  could  take  a  jaunt  this  way  yourself,  I 
have  a  spare  spoon,  knife  and  fork  very  much  at 
your  service.  My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Ten- 
nant,  and  all  the  good  folks  in  Glenconnel  and 
Barquharrie.  R.  B. 


CXLV. 
TO   MRS.    DUNLOP. 

[The  feeling  mood  of  moral  reflection  exhibited  in  the 
follou'ing  tetter,  was  common  to  the  house  of  William 
Burns :  in  n  letter  addressed  by  Gilbert  to  Robert  of  this 
date,  the  poet  is  reminded  of  the  earljr  vicissitudes  of 
their  nurae,  iind  desired  to  look  up,  and  be  thankful.] 

Eiiuland^  New-year-day  Morning^  1789. 
This,  dear  Madam,  is  a  morning  of  wishes, 
and  would  to  God  that  I  came  under  the  apostle 
James's  description  ! — the  prayer  of  a  righteoua 
man  availcth  much.  In  that  case.  Madam,  you 
should  welcome  in  a  year  fHill  of  blessing^: 
everything  that  obstructs  or  disturbs  tranquil- 
lity and  self-enjoyment,  should  be  removed, 
and  every  pleasure  that  frail  humanity  can 
Utte,  should  be  yours.  I  own  myself  so  little 
a  PresbyteriaD,  that  I  approve  of  set  times  and 
lauons  of  more  than  ordinary  acts  of  devotion, 


for  breaking  in  on  that  habitual  rontioe  of  lif« 
and  thought,  which  is  so  apt  to  redace  our  exist- 
ence to  a  kind  of  instinct,  or  even  BometimeSy 
and  with  some  minds,  to  a  state  very-little  su* 
perior  to  mere  machinery. 

This  day,  the  first  Sunday  of  May,  a  breeij, 
blue-skyed  noon  some  time  about  the  beginning, 
and  a  hoary  morning  and  calm  sunnj  day  about 
the  end,  of  autumn ;  these,  time  out  of  mind, 
have  been  with  me  a  kind  of  holiday. 

I  believe  I  owe  this  to  that  glorious  paper  im 
the  Spectator,  '*  The  Vision  of  Mina,"  a  piece 
that  struck  my  young  fancy  before  I  was  capa- 
ble of  fixing  an  idea  to  a  word  of  three  syllables: 
**0n  the  6th  day  of  the  moon,  which,  according 
to  the  custom  of  my  forefathers,  I  always  Anp 
holyy  after  having  washed  myself,  and  offered  op 
my  morning  devotions,  I  ascended  the  high  hill 
of  Bagdat,  in  order  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  day 
in  meditation  and  prayer." 

We  know  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  the 
substance  or  structure  of  our  souls,  so  cannot 
account  for  those  seeming  caprices  in  them, 
that  one  should  be  particularly  pleased  with  this 
thing,  or  struck  with  tliat,  which,  on  minds  of  a 
different  cast,  makes  no  extraordinary  impres- 
sion. I  have  some  favourite  flowers  in  springy 
among  which  are  the  mountain-daisy,  the  hare- 
bell, the  fox-glove,  the  wild  brier-rose,  the  bud- 
ding birch,  and  the  hoary  hawthorn,  that  I  view 
and  hang  over  with  particular  delight.  I  never 
hear  the  loud  solitary  whistle  of  the  curlew  in 
flC  summer  noon,  or  the  wild  mixing  cadence  of 
a  troop  of  grey  plovers,  in  an  autumnal  morn- 
ing, without  feeling  an  elevation  of  soul  like 
the  enthusiasm  of  devotion  or  poetry.  Tell  me, 
my  dear  friend,  to  what  can  this  be  owing  ?  Are 
we  a  piece  of  machinery,  which,  like  the  iEoliaa 
harp,  passive,  takes  the  impression  of  the  pass- 
ing accident?  Or  do  tliese  workings  argue 
something  within  us  above  the  trodden  clod  ?  I 
own  myself  partial  to  such  proofs  of  those  aw- 
ful and  important  realities — a  God  that  made  all 
things — man*s  immaterial  and  immortal  nature 
— and  a  world  of  weal  or  woe  beyond  death  and 
the  grave.  R.  B. 


CXLVI. 


TO  DR.   MOORE. 


[The  poet  seems,  in  this  letter,  to  perceive  f  hnt  Fllie- 
land  was  not  the  barfain  be  had  reckoaed  it :  lie  latiaatwl. 
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M  the  raadar  will  reroemberi  ■omething  of  the  uma  kind 
to  Marf«rA  Chairoera.] 


Sib, 


Sllisland,  4M  Jan,  1789. 


As  often  as  I  think  of  writing  to  you,  which 
has  been  three  or  four  times  every  week  these 
six  months,  it  gives  me  something  so  like  the 
idea  of  an  ordinary-sized  statue  offering  at  a 
conversation  with  the  Rhodian  colossus,  that  my 
mind  misgives  me,  and  the  affair  always  mis- 
carries somewhere  between  purpose  and  resolve. 
I  have  at  last  got  some  business  with  you,  and 
business  letters  are  written  by  the  stylebook.  I 
aay  my  business  is  with  you,  Sir,  for  you  never 
had  any  with  me,  except  the  business  that  be- 
nevolence has  in  the  mansion  of  poverty. 

The  character  and  employment  of  a  poet  were 
formerly  my  pleasure,  but  are  now  my  pride.  I 
know  that  a  very  great  deal  of  my  lat«  eclat 
was  owing  to  the  singularity  of  my  situation,  and 
the  honest  prejudice  of  Scotsmen ;  but  still,  as 
I  said  in  the  preface  to  my  first  edition,  I  do 
look  upon  myself  as  having  some  pretensions 
from  Nature  to  the  poetic  character.  I  have  not 
a  doubt  but  the  knack,  the  aptitude,  to  learn 
the  muses*  trade,  is  a  gift  bestowed  by  him 
"  who  forms  the  secret  bias  of  the  soul ;" — but 
I  as  firmly  believe,  that  excellence  in  the  profes- 
sion is  the  fruit  of  industry,  labour,  attention, 
and  pains.  At  least  I  am  resolved  to  try  my 
doctrine  by  the  test  of  experience.  Another 
appearance  from  the  press  I  put  off  to  a  very 
distant  day,  a  day  that  may  never  arrive — but 
poesy  I  am  determined  to  prosecute  with  all  my 
vigour.  Nature  has  given  very  few,  if  any,  of 
the  profession,  the  talents  of  shining  in  every 
species  of  composition.  I  shall  try  (for  until 
trial  it  is  impossible  to  know)  whether  she  has 
qualified  me  to  shine  in  any  one.  The  worst  of 
it  is,  by  the  time  one  has  finished  a  piece,  it 
has  been  so  often  viewed  and  reviewed  before 
the  mental  eye,  that  one  loses,  in  a  good  mea- 
sure, the  powers  of  critical  discrimination, 
nere  the  best  criterion  I  know  is  a  friend — not 
only  of  abilities  to  judge,  but  with  good-nature 
enough,  like  a  prudent  teacher  with  a  young 
learner,  to  praise  perhaps  a  little  more  than  is 
exactly  just,  lest  the  thin-skinned  animal  fall 
into  that  most  deplorable  of  all  poetic  diseases 
— he&rt-breaking  despondency  of  himself.  Dare 
I,  Sir,  already  immensely  indebted  to  your  good- 
ness, ask  the  additional  obligation  of  your  being 
that  friend  to  me  ?  I  enclose  you  an  essay  of  mine 
In  a  walk  of  poesy  to  me  entirely  new ;  I  mean 


the  epistle  addressed  to  R.  O.  Esq.  or  Robert 
Graham  of  Fintray,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  uucom« 
mon  worth,  to  whom  I  lie  under  very  great  ob* 
ligations.  The  story  of  the  poem,  like  most  n^ 
my  poems,  is  connected  with  my  own  story,  and 
to  give  you  the  one,  I  mast  give  you  something 
of  the  other.  I  cannot  boast  of  Mr.  Creech's 
ingenuous  fair  dealing  to  me.  He  kept  me 
hanging  about  Edinburgh  from  the  7th  August, 
1787,  until  the  13th  April,  1788,  before  he 
would  condescend  to  give  me  a  statement  of 
affairs  ;  nor  had  I  got  it  even  then,  but  for  an 
angry  letter  P  wrote  him,  which  irritated  his 
pride.  '*  I  could*'  not  a  **  Ule"  but  a  detail 
"unfold,**  but  what  am  I  that  should  speak 
against  the  Lord's  anointed  Bailie  of  Edin- 
burgh? 

I  believe  I  shall  in  the  whole,  100/.  copy-right 
included,  clear  about  400/.  some  little  odds  ;  and 
even  part  of  this  depends  upon  what  the  gentle 
man  has  yet  to  settle  with  me.  I  give  you  this 
information,  because  you  did  me  the  honour  to 
interest  yourself  much  in  my  welfare.  I  give 
you  this  information,  but  I  give  it  to  yourself 
only,  for  I  am  still  much  in  the  gentleman's 
mercy.  Perhaps  I  injure  the  man  in  the  idea 
I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  have  of  him — Qod 
forbid  I  should !  A  little  time  will  try,  for  in  a 
month  I  shall  go  to  town  to  wind  up  the  busi- 
ness  if  possible. 

To  give  the  rest  of  my  story  in  brief,  I  have 
married  **  my  Jean,**  and  taken  a  farm :  with 
the  first  step  I  have  every  day  more  and 
more  reason  to  be  satisfied:  with  the  last,  it  is 
rather  the  reverse.  I  have  a  younger  brother, 
who  supports  my  aged  mother ;  another  still 
younger  brother,  and  three  sisters,  in  a  farm. 
On  my  last  return  from  Edinburgh,  it  cost  me 
about  180/.  to  save  them  from  ruin.  Not  that 
I  have  lost  so  much. — I  only  interposed  between 
my  brother  and  his  impending  fate  by  the  loan 
of  so  much.  I  give  myself  no  airs  on  this,  for 
it  was  mere  selfishness  on  my  part :  I  was  con- 
scious that  the  wrong  scale  of  the  balance  was 
pretty  heavily  charged,  and  I  thought  Ihat 
throwing  a  little  filial  piety  and  fraternal  affec- 
tion into  the  scale  in  my  favour,  might  nelp  to 
smooth  matters  at  the  grand  reckoning.  There 
is  still  one  thing  would  make  my  circumstances 
quite  easy :  I  have  an  excise  officer's  commis- 
sion, and  I  live  in  the  midst  of  a  country  divi- 
sion. My  request  to  Mr.  Qraham,  who  is  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  excise,  was,  if  in  his 
power,  to  procure  me  that  division.    If  I  were 
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rery  sanguine,  I  might  hope  that  some  of  mj 
great  patrons  might  procure  me  a  Treasury 
warrant  for  supervisor,  surreyor-general,  &e. 

Thus,  secure  of  a  liyelihood,  '*  to  thee,  sweet 
poetry,  delightftil  maid,''  I  would  consecrate 
my  future  days.  R.  B. 


I 


CXLVII. 
TO  MR.   ROBERT  AINSLIE. 

[The  loiif  which  th«  poet  tays  h«  bfkiahed  np  a  litU* 
is  nowhere  inentinned :  he  wrote  one  hundred,  and 
brushed  up  more,  fur  the  Museum  of  Johnson.] 

EUiilandy  Jan,  6,  1789. 

Many  happy  returns  of  the  season  to  you, 
my  dear  Sir !  May  you  be  comparatiTely  happy 
up  to  your  comparative  worth  among  the  sona 
of  men;  which  wish  would,  I  am  sure,  make 
you  one  of  the  most  blest  of  the  human  race. 

I  do  not  know  if  passing  a  **  Writer  to  the 
signet,"  be  a  trial  of  scientific  merit,  or  a  mere 
business  of  friends  and  interest.  However  it 
be,  let  me  quote  you  my  two  favourite  passages, 
which,  though  I  have  repeated  them  ten  thou- 
sand times,  still  they  rouse  my  manhood  and 
•teel  my  resolution  like  inspiration. 

•'*  On  reason  build  resolve, 

That  column  of  true  majesty  in  man." 

VODNO.      NiOUT   ThOUOHTS. 

"Hear,  Alfred,  hero  of  the  state, 
Thy  genius  henven's  high  will  declare; 
The  triumph  of  the  truly  great, 
Is  never,  never  to  despair ! 
Is  never  to  despair  ."* 

Thomson.    Masqus  or  ALvasB. 

I  grant  you  enter  the  lists  of  life,  to  struggle 
for  bread,  business,  notice,  and  distinction,  in 
common  with  hundreds. — But  who  are  they? 
Men,  like  yourself,  and  of  that  aggregate  body 
your  compeers,  seven-tenths  of  them  come  short 
of  your  advantnges  nntural  and  accidental; 
while  two  of  those  that  remain,  either  neglect 
their  parts,  as  flowers  blooming  in  a  desert,  or 
mis-spend  their  strength,  like  a  bull  goring  a 
bramble-bush. 

But  to  change  the  theme :  I  am  still  catering 
for  Johnson's  publication;  and  among  others, 
I  have  brushed  up  the  following  old  favourite 
Bong  a  little,  with  a  view  to  your  worship.  I 
have  only  altered  a  word  here  and  there ;  but  if 
you  like  the  humour  of  it,  we  shall  think  of  a 
ttania  or  two  to  add  to  it 

R.  B. 


CXLVm. 
TO  PROFESSOR  DUQALD  STEWART 

[The  Iron  justice  to  which  the  poet  alJades,  ia  the  lei* 
ter,  was  exercised  by  Dr.  Gregory,  oa  the  poeoi  of  tke 
*<  Woonded  Uare.'>J 


Sir, 


EUithmd,   20th  Jam^  1789. 


Thi  enclosed  sealed  packet  I  aent  to  Edin- 
burgh, a  few  days  after  I  had  the  happiness  of 
meeting  you  in  Ayrshire,  but  you  were  gone  for 
the  Continent.  I  have  now  added  a  few  more  of 
my  productions,  those  for  which  I  am  indebted 
to  the  Nithsdale  muses.  The  piece  inscribed  to 
R.  G.  Esq.,  la  a  copy  of  verses  I  sent  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, of  Fintray,  accompanying  a  request  for  his 
assistance  in  a  matter  to  me  of  verj  great  iso- 
ment.  To  that  gentleman  I  am  already  doubly 
indebted,  for  deeds  of  kindness  of  serious  im- 
port to  my  dearest  interests,  done  in  a  manner 
grateful  to  the  delicate  feelings  of  sensibility. 
This  poem  is  a  species  of  composition  new  to 
me,  but  I  do  not  intend  it  shall  be  my  last  essn  j 
of  the  kind,  as  you  will  see  by  the  '*  Poet's  Pro- 
gress." These  fragments,  if  my  design  succeed, 
are  but  a  small  part  of  the  intended  whole.  I 
propose  it  shall  be  the  work  of  my  utmost  ex- 
ertions, ripened  by  years ;  of  conrse  I  do  not 
wish  it  much  known.  The  fragment  beginning 
*<  A  little,  upright,  pert,  tart,  &c.,*'  I  have  not 
shown  to  man  living,  till  I  now  send  it  you.  It 
forms  the  postulata,  the  axioms,  the  definition 
of  a  character,  which,  if  it  appear  at  all,  shall 
be  placed  in  a  variety  of  lights.  This  partica- 
lar  part  I  send  you  merely  as  a  sample  of  my 
hand  at  portrait-sketching ,  but,  lest  idle  con- 
jecture should  pretend  to  point  out  the  origi- 
nal, please  to  let  it  be  for  your  single,  sole  in- 
spection. 

Need  I  make  any  apology  for  this  trcable,  to 
a  gentleman  who  has  treated  me  with  such 
marked  benevolence  and  peculiar  kindness-^ 
who  has  entered  into  my  interests  with  so  much 
seal,  and  on  whose  critical  decisions  I  can  so 
fully  depend  ?  A  poet  as  I  am  by  trade,  these 
decisions  are  to  me  of  the  last  consequence. 
My  late  transient  acquaintance  among  some  of 
the  mere  rank  and  file  of  greatness,  I  resign 
with  case ;  but  to  the  distinguished  champions 
of  genius  and  learning,  I  shall  be  ever  ambi- 
tious of  being  known.  The  native  genius  and 
accurate  discernment  in  Mr.  Stewart's  eritieal 
strictures  ;  the  justness  (iron  justice,  for  be  has 
no  bowels  of  compassion  for  a  poor  poetie  aiii* 
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Utr)  of  Dr.  Gregory's  remarks,  and  the  delicaoj 
of  Professor  DalieVs  taste,  I  shall  ever  revere. 

I   shall    be   in   Edinburgh   some   time   next 
month. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  highly  obliged,  and  very 

Humble  servant, 
R.  B. 


CXLIX. 
TO  BISHOP  OEDDES. 

[A.«xnnf1«r  ti«ldas  was  l  eoatroversialist  and  poet, 
^■d  a  biahnp  of  tha  brok^m  ramnant  of  tha  Catholic 
Choreh  or  Scotland :  ha  it  known  as  tha  author  of  a 
vary  humorous  ballad  cabled  *<  Tha  Waa  bit  Wifickia,** 
and  as  tha  translator  of  ona  of  tha  books  of  tha  Iliad,  la 
opposition  to  Cowpar  '^ 

EUidand,  Zd  Feb,  1789. 
Vevibablb  Fathbb, 

As  I  am  conscious  that  wherever  I  am,  you  do 
me  the  honour  to  interest  yourself  in  my  wel- 
fare, it  gives  me  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I 
am  here  at  last,  stationary  in  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  life,  and  have  now  not  only  the  retired 
leisure,  but  the  hearty  inclination,  to  attend  to 
those  great  and  important  questions — what 
I  am  ?  where  I  am  ?  and  for  what  I  am  des- 
tined? 

In  that  first  concern,  the  conduct  of  the  man, 
there  was  ever  but  one  side  on  which  I  was  ha- 
bitually blameable,  and  there  I  have  secured 
myself  in  the  way  pointed  out  by  Nature  and 
Nature's  God.  I  was  sensible  that  to  so  help- 
less a  creature  as  a  poor  poet,  a  wife  and 
family  were  encumbrances,  which  a  species  of 
prudence  would  bid  him  shun ;  but  when  the 
alternative  was,  being  at  eternal  warfare  with 
myself,  on  account  of  habitual  follies,  to  give 
them  no  worse  name,  which  no  general  example, 
DO  licentious  wit,  no  sophistical  infidelity,  would, 
to  me,  ever  justify,  I  must  have  been  a  fool  to 
have  hesitated,  and  a  madman  to  have  made 
another  choice.  Besides,  I  had  in  **my  Jean" 
a  long  and  much-loved  fellow-creature's  happi- 
ness or  misery  among  my  hands,  and  who  could 
trifle  with  such  a  deposit? 

In  the  affair  of  a  livelihood,  I  think  myself 
tolerably  secure:  I  have  good  hopes  of  my 
farm,  but  should  they  fail,  I  have  an  excise  com- 
mission, which  on  my  simple  petition,  will,  at 
i»y  time,  proenre  me  bread.   There  is  a  certain 

«gma  affix*  i  to  the  eharaet«r  of  ao  Ezeise 


officer,  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  borrow  honour 
Arom  my  profession ;  and  though  the  salary  be 
comparatively  small,  it  is  luxury  to  anything 
that  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  my  life  taught 
me  to  expect. 

Thus,  with  a  rational  aim  and  method  in  life, 
you  may  easily  guess,  my  reverend  and  much- 
honoured  friend,  that  my  characteristical  tradt 
is  not  forgotten.  I  am,  if  possible,  more  than 
over  an  enthusiast  to  the  muses.  I  am  deter- 
mined to  study  man  and  nature,  and  in  that 
view  incessantly ;  and  to  try  if  the  ripening  and 
corrections  of  years  can  enable  me  to  produce 
something  worth  preserving. 

Ton  will  see  in  your  book,  which  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  detaining  so  long,  that  I  have  been 
tuning  my  lyre  on  the  banks  of  Nith.  Some 
large  poetic  plans  that  are  floating  in  my  ima- 
gination, or  partly  put  in  execution,  I  shall  im- 
part to  you  when  I  have  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing with  you ;  which,  if  you  are  then  in  Edin- 
burgh, I  shall  have  about  the  beginning  of  March. 

That  acquaintance,  worthy  Sir,  with  which 
you  were  pleased  to  honour  me,  you  must  still 
allow  me  to  challenge ;  for  with  whatever  un- 
concern I  give  up  my  transient  connexion  with 
the  merely  great,  those  self-important  beings 
whose  intrinsic  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  [con]cealed  under  the 
accidental  advantages  of  their  *  *  *  *  I  cannot 
lose  the  patronixing  notice  of  the  learned  and 

good,  without  the  bitterest  regret. 

KB. 


CL. 
TO   MR.  JAMES  BURNESS. 

[Fanny  Boms  married  Adam  Armour,  brother  to  boa 
nie  Jaan,  want  with  him  to  Manchlina,  and  bora  hiv 
sons  and  dauf  htars.j 

miitland,  9th  Feb,  1789. 
Mt  dbak  Sib, 
Why  I  did  not  write  to  you  long  ago,  is  what 
even  on  the  rack,  I  could  not  answer.     If  yon 
can  in  your  mind  form  an  idea  of  indolence,  dia- 
sipation,  hurry,  cares,  change  of  country,  enter- 
ing on  ui^ried  scenes  of  life,  all  oombined,  yon 
will  save  me  the  trouble  of  a  blushing  apology. 
It  could  not  be  want  of  regard  for  a  man  for 
whom  I  had  a  high  esteem  before  I  knew  him— 
an  esteem  which  has  much  increased  since  I  did 
know  him;    and  this  caveat  entered,  I  shall 
plead  guilty  to  any  other  indictment  with  which 
you  shall  please  to  charfce  me 
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After  I  had  parted  from  you  for  many  months 
my  life  was  one  continued  scene  of  dissipation. 
Here  at  last  I  am  become  stationary,  and  haxe 
taken  a  farm  and — a  wife. 

The  farm  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Nith, 
a  large  river  that  runs  by  Dumfries,  and  falls 
into  the  Solway  frith.  I  have  gotten*  a  lease  of 
my  ftirm  as  long  as  I  pleased :  but  how  it  may 
turn  out  is  just  a  guess,  it  is  yet  to  improve 
and  enclose,  &c. ;  however,  I  have  good  hopes 
of  my  bargain  on  the  whole. 

My  wife  is  my  Jean,  with  whose  story  you  are 
partly  acquainted.  I  found  I  had  a  much-loved 
fellow  creature's  happiness  or  misery  among  my 
hands,  and  I  dhrst  not  trifle  with  so  sacred  a 
deposit.  Indeed  I  have  not  any  reason  to  re- 
pent the  step  I  have  taken,  as  I  have  attached 
myself  to  a  very  good  wife,  and  have  shaken 
myself  loose  of  every  bad  failing. 

I  have  found  my  book  a  very  profitable  busi- 
ness, and  with  the  profits  of  it  I  have  begun 
life  pretty  decently.  Should  fortune  not  favour 
me  in  farming,  as  I  have  no  great  faith  in  her 
fickle  ladyship,  I  have  provided  myself  in  an- 
other resource,  which  however  some  folks  may 
affect  to  despise  it,  is  still  a  comfortable  shift 
in  the  day  of  misfortune.  In  the  heyday  of  my 
fame,  a  gentleman  whose  name  at  least  I  dare 
say  you  know,  as  his  estate  lies  somewhere  near 
Dundee,  Mr.  Graham,  of  Fintray,  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  Excise,  offered  me  the  commis- 
sion of  an  Excise  officer.  I  thought  it  prudent 
to  accept  the  offer;  and  accordingly  I  took  my 
instructions,  and  have  my  commission  by  me. 
Whether  I  may  ever  do  duty,  or  be  a  penny  the 
better  for  it,  is  what  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  have 
the  comfortable  assurance,  that  come  whatever 
ill  fate  will,  1  can,  on  my  simple  petition  to  the 
Excise-bonrd,  get  into  employ. 

We  have  lost  poor  uncle  Robert  this  winter. 
He  has  long  been  very  weak,  and  with  very  lit- 
tle alteration  on  him,  he  expired  8d  Jan. 

His  son  William  has  been  with  me  this  winter, 
and  goes  in  May  to  be  an  apprentice  to  a  mason. 
His  other  son,  the  eldest,  John,  comes  to  me  I 
expect  in  summer.  They  are  both  remarkably 
Bto'it  young  fellows,  and  promise  to  do  well. 
His  only  daughter,  Fanny,  has  been  with  me 
ever  since  her  father's  death,  and  I  purpose 
keeping  her  in  my  family  till  she  be  quite  woman 
grown,  and  fit  for  service.  She  is  one  of  the 
cleverest  girls,  and  has  one  of  the  most  amiable 
dispositions  I  have  ever  seen. 

All  friends  in  this  country  and  Ayrshire  are 


well.     Remember  me  to  all  friends  in  the  noHli 

My  wife  joins  me  in  compliments  to  Mrs.  B.  an4 

family. 

I  am  ever,  my  dear  Cousin, 

Yours,  sincerely, 

R.B. 


CLI. 

TO   MRS.   DUNLOP. 

[The  beautiful  lines  with  which  this  letter  concludes, 
I  huve  reason  to  helieve  wore  the  prpduction  of  the  lady 
to  whom  the  epistle  is  addressed.] 

EUitland,  4th  Marehy  1789. 
Here  am  I,  my  honoured  friend,  returned 
safe  from  the  capital.  To  a  man,  who  has  a 
home,  however  humble  or  remote — if  that  home 
is  like  mine,  the  scene  of  domestic  comfort— the 
bustle  of  Edinburgh  will  soon  be  a  business  of 
sickening  disgust.  * 

( Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  bate  joa  L'* 

When  I  must  skulk  into  a  comer,  lest  thera»  | 
tling  equipage  of  some  gaping  blockhead  should  < 
mangle  me  in  the  mire,  I  am  tempted  to  exclaim  | 
— **  What  merits  has  Jie  had,  or  what  demerit  ' 
have  I  had,  in  some  state  of  prc-existence,  that 
he  is  ushered  into  this  state  of  being  with  the 
sceptre  of  rule,  and  the  key  of  riches  in  bis  puny 
fist,  and  I  am  kicked  into  the  world,  the  sport 
of  folly,  or  the  victim  of  pride  ?"  I  have  read 
somewhere  of  a  monarch  (in  Spain  I  think  it 
was),  who  was  so  out  of  humour  with  the  Ptole- 
mean  system  of  astronomy,  that  lie  said  had 
he  been  of  the  Creatoii's  council,  be  could 
have  saved  him  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  ab- 
surdity. I  will  not  defend  this  blasphemous 
speech ;  but  often,  as  I  have  glided  with  humble 
stealth  through  the  pomp  of  Princes*  street,  it 
has  suggested  itself  to  me,  as  an  improvement 
on  the  present  human  figure,  that  a  man  in  pro- 
portion to  his  own  conceit  of  his  consequence  in 
the  world,  could  have  pushed  out  the  longitude 
of  his  common  size,  as  a  snail  pushes  out  his 
horns,  or,  as  we  draw  out  a  perspective.  This 
trifling  alteration,  not  to  mention  the  prodigious 
saving  it  would  be  in  the  tear  and  wear  of  the 
neck  and  limb-sinews  of  many  of  his  majesty's  ' 
liege  subjects,  in  the  way  of  tossing  the  head 
and  tiptoe  strutting,  would  evidently  turn  out  a 
vast  advantage,  in  enabling  us  at  once  to  adjust  ' 
the  ceremonials  in  making  a  bow,  or  making 
way  to  a  great  man,  and  that  too  within  a  second 
of  the  precise  spherical  angle  of  reveronce,  or 


an  inch  of  the  particular  point  of  respectful  dis- 
tance, which  the  important  creature  itself  re- 
quires; AS  a  measuring-glance  at  its  tower- 
ing altitude,  would  determine  the  affair  like 
instinct. 

Tou  are  right,  Madam,  in  your  idea  of  poor 
Mylne's  poem,  which  he  has  addressed  to  me. 
The  piece  has  a  good  deal  of  merit,  but  it  has 
one  great  fault — it  is,  by  far,  too  long.  Besides, 
my  success  has  encouraged  such  a  shoal  of  ill- 
spawned  monsters  to  crawl  into  public  notice, 
under  the  title  of  Scottish  Poets,  that  the  very 
term  Scottish  Poetry  borders  on  the  burlesque. 
When  I  write  to  Mr.  Carfrae,  I  shall  advise  him 
rather  to  try  one  of  his  deceased  friend's  English 
pieces.  I  am  prodigiously  hurried  with  my  own 
matters,  else  I  would  hare  requested  a  perusal 
of  all  Mylne's  poetic  performances ;  and  would 
have  offered  his  friends  my  assistance  in  either 
selecting  or  correcting  what  would  be  proper, 
for  the  press.  What  it  is  that  occupies  me  so 
much,  and  perhaps  a  little  oppresses  my  pre- 
sent spirits,  shall  fill  up  a  paragraph  in  some 
future  letter.  In  the  mean  time,  allow  me  to 
close  tkis  epistle  with  a  few  lines  done  by  a 
friend  of  mine  ♦♦♦♦♦.  I  give  you  them,  that 
as  you  have  seen  the  original,  you  may  guess 
whether  one  or  two  alterations  I  have  ventured 
to  make  in  them,  be  any  real  improvement. 

*'  Like  th«  fair  plant  thnt  from  onr  touch  withdraw!, 
Shrink,  mildly  fearful,  even  from  applaaie, 
Be  all  a  mother's  fondest  hope  can  dream. 
And  all  you  are,  my  charming  .  .  .  .,  seem. 
Strnight  as  the  fox-glove,  ere  her  bells  disclose, 
l^ild  as  the  maiden- blushing  hawthorn  blows. 
Fair  as  the  fairest  of  each  lovely  kind, 
Your  form  shall  be  the  image  of  your  mind ; 
Your  manners  shall  so  true  yoor  soul  express. 
That  all  shall  lung  to  know  the  worth  they  guess : 
Congeniul  hearts  shall  greet  with  kindred  love, 
An<tev^n  sickening  envy  must  approve." 

R.  B. 


CUI. 
TO  THE   REV.  PETER  CARFRAE. 

(Mylne  was  a  worthy  and  a  modest  man    he  died  of 
aa  iniUroniatory  fever  in  the  pnme  of  life.] 

1789. 
Rev.  Sir, 

I  DO  not  recollect  that  I  have  ever  felt  a  se- 
Tercr  pang  of  shame,  than  on  looking  at  the 
date  of  your  obliging  letter  which  accompanied 
Mr.  Mylne's  poem. 

I  am  much  to  blame :  the  honour  Mr.  Mylne 


has  done  me,  greatly  enhanced  in  its  value  by 
the  endearing,  though  melancholy  circumstance, 
of  its  being  the  last  production  of  his  muse,  da 
served  a  better  return. 

I  have,  as  you  hint,  thought  of  sending  a 
copy  of  the  poem  to  some  periodical  publica 
tion;  but,  on  second  thoughts,  I  am  afraid,  that 
in  the  present  case,  it  would  be  an  improper 
step.  My  success,  perhaps  as  much  accidental 
as  merited,  has  brought  an  inundation  of  non- 
sense under  the  name  of  Scottish  poetry.  Sub- 
scription-bills for  Scottish  poems  have  so  dun- 
ned, and  daily  do  dun  the  public,  that  the  very 
name  is  in  danger  of  contempt.  For  these  rea 
sons,  if  publishing  any  of  Mr.  Mylne's  poems  in 
a  magaxine,  &c.,  be  at  all  prudent,  in  my 
opinion  it  certainly  should  not  be  a  Scottish 
poem.  The  profits  of  the  labours  of  a  man  of 
genius  are,  I  hope,  as  honourable  as  any  profits 
whatever ;  and  Mr.  Mylne's  relations  are  most 
justly  entitled  to  that  honest  harvest,  which 
fate  has  denied  himself  to  reap.  But  let  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Mylne's  fame  (among  whom  I 
crave  the  honour  of  ranking  myself)  always 
keep  in  eye  his  respectability  as  a  man  and  as 
a  poet,  and  take  no  measure  that,  before  the 
world  knows  anything  about  him,  would  risk 
his  name  and  character  being  classed  with  the 
fools  of  the  times. 

I  have.  Sir,  some  experience  of  publishing; 
and  the  way  in  which  I  would  proceed  with  Mr. 
Mylne's  poem  is  this : — I  would  publish,  in  two  or 
three  English  and  Scottish  public  papers,  any 
one  of  his  English  poems  which  should,  by  pri- 
vate judges,  be  thought  the  most  excellent,  and 
mention  it,  at  the  same  time,  as  one  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  Lothian  farmer,  of  respectable 
character,  lately  deceased,  whose  poems  )iis 
friends  had  it  in  idea  to  publish,  soon,  by  sub- 
scription, for  the  sake  of  his  numerous  family : 
— not  in  pity  to  that  family,  but  in  justice  to 
what  his  friends  think  the  poetic  merits  of  the 
deceased ;  and  to  secure,  in  the  most  effectual 
manner,  to  those  tender  connexions,  whose  right 
it  is,  the  pecuniary  reward  of  those  merits. 

R.  B. 


OLiiJ. 

TO  DR.   MOOKE. 

[Edwaid  Nielflon,  whom  Barna  here  introdnces  to  Di 
Moore/  was  miaiater  of  Kirkbeaa,  on  the  8olwav-«l<ta 


k*  waa  a  jonal  man,  and  lovad  good  cheer,  and 
eompany.] 


irry 


Sir, 


EUitland,  2Zd  March,  1789. 


Ths  gentleman  who  will  deliver  yon  this  is  a 
Mr.  Nielson,  a  worthy  clergyman  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood, and  a  very  particular  acquaintance 
of  mine.  As  I  haxe  troubled  him  with  this 
packet,  I  must  turn  him  oxer  to  your  goodness, 
to  recompense  him  for  it  in  a  way  in  which  he 
much  needs  your  assistance,  and  where  you  can 
effectually  serve  him : — Mr.  Nielsen  is  on  his 
way  for  France,  to  wait  on  his  Qrace  of  Queens- 
berry,  on  some  little  business  of  a  good  deal  of 
importance  to  him,  and  he  wishes  for  your  in- 
structions respecting  the  most  eligible  mode  of 
trayelling,  &c.,  for  him,  when  he  has  crossed 
the  channel.  I  should  not  have  dared  to  take 
this  liberty  with  you,  but  that  I  am  told,  by 
those  who  have  the  honour  of  your  personal 
acquaintance,  that  to  be  a  poor  honest  Scotch- 
man is  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  you,  and 
that  to  have  it  in  your  power  to  serve  such  a 
character,  gives  you  much  pleasure. 
'  The  enclosed  ode  is  a  compliment  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  late  Mrs.  Oswald,  of  Auchencruive. 
Tou,  probably,  knew  her  personally,  an  honour 
of  which  I  cannot  boast ;  but  I  spent  my  early 
years  in  her  neighbourhood,  and  among  her 
servnnts  and  tenants.  I  know  that  she  was  de- 
tested with  the  most  heart-felt  cordiality.  How- 
ever, in  the  particular  part  of  her  conduct  which 
roused  my  poetic  wrath,  she  was  much  less 
blamcable.  In  January  last,  on  my  road  to 
Ayrshire,  I  had  put  up  at  Bailie  Wigham*s  in 
Sanquhar,  the  only  tolerable  inn  in  the  place. 
The  frost  was  keen,  and  the  grim  evening  and 
howling  wind  were  ushering  in  a  night  of  snow 
and  drift.  My  horse  and  I  were  both  much  fa- 
tigued with  the  labours  of  the  day,  and  just  as 
my  friend  the  Bailie  and  I  were  bidding  defiance 
\o  the  8 term,  over  a  smoking  bowl,  in  wheels 
the  funeral  pageantry  of  the  late  great  Mrs. 
Oswald,  and  poor  I  am  forced  to  brave  all  the 
horrors  of  the  tempestuous  night,  and  jade  my 
horse,  my  young  favourite  Iwrse,  whom  I  had 
juHt  christened  Pegasus,  twelve  miles  farther 
on,  through  the  wildest  moors  and  hills  of  Ayr- 
shire, to  New  Cumnock,  the  next  inn.  The 
powers  of  poesy  and  prose  sink  under  me,  when 
I  would  describe  what  I  felt.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  when  a  good  fire  at  New  Cumnock  had  so 
far  recovered  my  frozen  sinews,  I  sat  down  and 
wrote  the  enclosed  ode. 


I  was  at  Edinburgh  lately,  and  settSw!  fbia]^ 
with  Mr.  Creech ;  and  I  must  own,  that,  atiai^ 
he  has  been  amicable  and  fair  with  me. 

E.  B. 


CLIV. 

TO  MK.  WILLIAM   BURNS 

[William  Bamawma  the  yooi^st  brother  of  tlie  poet: 
he  was  bred  a  tadler;  went  to  Long tovm,  and  fiaall/  !• 
London,  where  he  died  early.] 

file,  March  25til,  1789. 
I HAYB  Stolen  ftrom  my  corn-sowing  this  minute 
to  write  a  line  to  accompany  your  shirt  and  hat, 
for  I  can  no  more.  *  Your  sister  Maria  arrived 
yesternight,  and  begs  to  be  remembered  to  yoe. 
Write  me  every  opportunity,  never  mind  poet- 
age.    My  head,  too,  is  as  addle  as  an  egg,  this 
morning,  with  dining  abroad  yesterday.    I  re- 
ceived yours  by  the  mason.     ForgriYa  me  this 
foolish-looking  scrawl  of  an  epistle. 
I  am  ever, 

My  dear  William, 

Yours, 

R.  B. 

P.  S.  If  you  are  not  then  gone  from  Longtown, 
I'll  write  you  a  long  letter,  by  this  day  se'en- 
night.  If  you  should  not  succeed  in  your  tramps, 
donH  be  dejected,  or  take  any  rash  step— re- 
turn to  us  in  that  case,  and  we  will  court  for- 
tune's better  humour.  Remember  this,  I  charge 
you.  R.  B. 


CLV. 

TO   MR.    HILL. 

[The  Monkland  Book  Clab  existed  only  vrhilp  Robert 
Riddel,  of  the  Friara-Carae,  lived,  or  Burnt  had  aelmre 
to  attend:  such  iDstituttcms,  when  well  condacted,  are 
very  beneficial,  when  not  oppressed  by  divinity  and  verse, 
as  they  soraetirnes  are.] 

Ellialand,  2d  April,  1789. 

I  WILL  make  no  excuse,  my  dear  Bibliopolus 
(QoD  forgive  me  for  murdering  language !)  that 
I  have  sat  down  to  write  you  on  this  vile  paper. 

It  is  economy.  Sir ;  it  is  that  cardinal  virtue, 
prudence :  so  I  beg  you  will  sit  down,  and  either 
compose  or  borrow  a  panegyric.     If  you  are 
going  to  borrow,  apply  to  *  *  *  *  to  compose,  or   i 
rather  to  compound,  something  very  clever  on   | 


my  remarkable  frugality;  that  I  write  to  one  of 
my  most  esteemed  friends  on  this  wretched 
paper,  which  was  originally  intended  for  the 
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renal  fist  of  some  drunken  exeiseman,  to  take 
.  dirty  notes  in  a  miserable  yaolt  of  an  ale-cel- 
lar. 

0  Frugality!  thou  mother  of  ten  thousand 
blessings — thou  cook  of  fat  beef  and  dainty 
greens  1 — thou  manufacturer  of  warm  Shetland 
hose,  and  comfortable  surtouts  !-.-thou  old  house- 
wife, darning  thy  decayed  stockings  with  thy 
ancient'spectacles  on  thy  aged  nose  t^lead  me, 
hand  me  in  thy  clutching  palsied  fist,  up  those 
heights,  and  through  those  thickets,  hitherto  in- 
accessible, and  imperrious  to  my  anxious,  weary 
feet: — not  those  Parnassian  crags,  bleak  and 
barren,  where  the  hungry  worshippers  of  fame 
are  breathless,  clambering,  hanging  between 
heaTcn  and  hell;  but  those  glittering  cliiTs  of 
Potosi,  where  the  all-sufficient,  all  powered 
deity.  Wealth,  holds  his  immediate  court  of  joys 
and  pleasures ;  where  the  sunny  exposure  of 
plenty,,  and  the  hot  walls  of  profusion,  produce 
those  blissfcd  fruits  of  luxury,  exotics  in  this 
world,  and  natiyes  of  paradise ! — Thou  withered 
sibyl,  my  sage  conductress,  usher  me  into  thy 
refulgent,  adored  presence ! — The  power,  splen«> 
did  and  potent  as  he  now  is,  was  once  the  puling 
nursling  of  thy  faithful  care,  and  tender  arms ! 
Call  me  thy  son,  thy  cousin,  thy  kinsman,  or 
favourite,-  and  abjure  the  god  by  the  scenes  of 
his  infant  years,  no  longer  to  repulse  me  as  a 
stranger,  or  an  alien,  but  to  favour  me  with  his 
peculiar  countenance  and  protection  ? — He  daily 
bestows  his  greatest  kindness  on  the  undeserr- 
ing  and  the  worthless — assure  him,  that  I  bring 
ample  documents  of  meritorious  demerits! 
Pledge  yourself  for  me,  that,  for  the  glorious 
cause  of  Lucas,  I  will  do  anything,  be  anything 
— but  the  horse-leech  of  private  oppression,  or 
the  vulture  of  public  robbery ! 

But  to  descend  from  heroics. 

1  want  a  Sbakspeare;  I  want  likewise  an 
English  dictionary — Johnson's,  I  suppose,  is 
best  In  these  and  all  my  prose  commissions,  the 
cheapest  is  always  the  best  for  me.  There  is  a 
small  debt  of  honour  that  I  owe  Mr.  Robert 
Cleghom,  in  Saughton  Mills,  my  worthy  friend, 
and  your  well-wisher.  Please  give  him,  and 
urge  him  to  take  it,  the  first  time  you  see  him, 
ten  shillings  worth  of  anything  you  have  to  sell, 
and  place  it  to  my  account. 

The  library  scheme  that  I  mentioned  to  you, 
hi  already  begun,  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
Riddel.  There  is  another  in  emulation  of  it 
going  on  at  Closebum,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
MoBteitb,  of  Clotebum,  which  will  be  on  a 


greater  scale  than  ours.  Capt.  Riddel  gave  hif 
infant  society  a  great  many  of  his  old  books, 
else  I  had  written  you  on  that  subject;  but 
one  of  these  days,  I  shall  trouble  you  with  a 
commission  for  **  The  Monkland  Friendly  Socie- 
ty"— ^a  copy  of  The  Speetatar,  Mirror^  and 
Lounger,  Man  of  FeeUng^  Man  of  the  Worldp 
Guthri^t  OeograpMeal  Grommar,  with  some  re- 
ligious pieces,  will  Ukely  be  our  fixst  order. 

When  I  grow  richer,  I  will  write  to  you  on 
gilt  poet,  tp  make  amends  for  this  sheet.  At 
present,  every  guinea  has  a  five  gidnea  errand 
with,  My  dear  Sir, 

Tour  faithful,  poor,  but  honest,  friend, 

R.B 


CLVI. 

TO  MRS.   DUNLOP. 

[Some  lioSB  which  •stead,  hot  fail  to  finish  the  itoteh 
contained  in  this  letter,  will  be  found  elaawfaere  in  thii 
poblication.] 

EUUland,  Ath  April,  1789. 

I  NO  sooner  hit  on  any  poetic  plan  or  flmcy, 
but  I  wish  to  send  it  to  you :  and  if  knowing 
and  reading  these  give  half  the  pleasure  to  you, 
that  communicating  them  to  you  gives  to  me,  I 
am  satisfied. 

I  have  a  poetic  whim  in  my  besd,  which  I  at 
present  dedicate,  or  rather  inscribe  to  tLe  Right 
Hon.  Charles  James  Fox;  but  how  long  that 
fancy  may  hold,  I  cannot  say.  A  few  of  the 
first  lines,  I  have  just  rough-sketched  as  fol- 
lows: 

8  K  I  T  o  H. 

How  wisdom  and  folly  meet,  mix,  and  unite ; 
How  virtue  and  vice  blend  their  black  and  their 

white ; 
How  genius,  the  illustrious  father  of  fiction. 
Confounds  rule  and  law,  reconciles  contradio 

tion — 
I  sing :  If  these  mortals,  the  critics,  should  boa* 

tie, 
I  care  not,  not  I,  let  the  critics  go  whistle. 

But  now  for  a  patron,  whose  name  and  whoM 
glory. 
At  once  may  illustrate  and  honour  my  story- 

Thou  first  of  our  orators,  first  of  our  wits ; 
Tet  whose  parts  and  aoquirements  seem  mert 
lucky  hits ; 
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IV^ith  knowledge  so  Tast,  and  with  judgment  bo 

strong, 
No  man  with  ^e   half  of  'em    e'er  went  far 

wrong; 
With  passion  so  potent,  and  fancies  so  bright, 
No  man  with  the  half  of  'em  ere  went  -quite 

right; 
A  sorry,  poor  misbegot  son  of  the  muses. 
For  using  thy  name  offers  ^ty  excuses. 

On  the  20th  current  I  hope  to  have  the  ho- 
nour of  assuring  you  in  person,  how  sincerely  I 
am'— >  R«  B* 


CLvn. 

TO   MR.   WILLIAM   BURNS, 

S  A  D  L  V  B, 
cuts  OV  MM.  WKIOHT,  CARRIER,   LOITOTOWIf. 

["  Never  to  despair"  was  a  favoarite  saying  with 
Bums:  and  " firm  resolve,*'  he  held,  with  Young,  to  be 
<*  the  column  of  true  majesty  in  man.*'] 

IsU,  I6th  April,  1789. 
Mt  dear  William, 

I  AM  extremely  sorry  at  the  misfortune  of  your 
legs ;  I  beg  you  will  never  let  any  worldly  con- 
cern interfere  with  the  more  serious  matter, 
the  safety  of  your  life  and  limbs.  I  have  not 
time  in  these  hurried  days  to  write  you  any- 
thing other  than  a  mere  how  d'ye  letter.  I  will 
only  repeat  my  favourite  quotation : — 

"  What  proves  the  hero  truly  great 
Is  never,  never  to  despair." 

My  house  shall  be  your  welcome  home ;  and  as 

I  know  your  prudence  (would  to  God  you  had 

rttoluHon  equal  to  your  prudence  !)  if  anywhere 

at  a  distance  from  friends,  you  should  need 

money,  you  know  my  direction  by  post. 

The  enclosed  is  from  Gilbert,  brought  by  your 

sister  Nanny.     It  was  uuluckily  forgot     Yours 

to  Gilbert  goes  by  post. — I  heard  from  them 

festerday,  they  are  all  well. 

Adieu. 

R.  B. 


CLVIII. 
TO   MRS.   M'MURDO, 

DBUMLAHBIO. 

Of  this  tceomplished  lady,  Mrs.  M'Murdo,  of  Drum 
•■rig,  and  her  daughters,  something  has  t>eeB  said  ia  the 


notes  on  the  eonga :  the  poem  alluded  to  wan  tiM 
(•  Bonnie  Jean.**] 

EUidand,  2d  Ma^,  1789. 
Madam, 

I  HAVE  finished  the  piece  which  had  the  happy 
fortune  to  be  honoured  with  your  approbation ; 
and  never  did  little  miss  with  more  sparkling 
pleasure  show  her  applauded  sampler  to  partial 
mamma,  than  I  now  send  my  poem  to  you  and 
Mr.  M*Murdo  if  he  is  returned  to  Dmmlanrig. 
You  cannot  easily  imagine  what  thin-skinned 
animals — what  sensitiTO  plants  poor  poets  are. 
How  do  we  shrink  into  the  embittered  comer  of 
self-abasement,  when  neglected  or  condemned 
by  those  to  whom  we  look  up !  and  how  do  we, 
in  erect  importance,  add  another  cubit  to  our 
stature  on  being  noticed  and  applauded  by  those 
whom  we  honour  and  respect !  My  late  Tisit  to 
Dmmlanrig  has,  I  can  tell  yon,  Madam,  given 
me  a  balloon  waft  up  Parnassus,  where  on  my 
fancied  elcTation  I  regard  my  poeUo  self  with  no 
small  degree  of  complacency.  Surely  with  all 
their  sins,  the  rhyming  tribe  are  not  ungrateful 
creatures. — I  recollect  your  goodness  to  your 
humble  guest — I  see  Mr.  M*Murdo  adding  to  the 
politeness  of  the  gentleman,  the  kindness  of  a 
friend,  and  my  heart  swells  as  it  would  burst, 
with  warm  emotions  and  ardent  wishes !  It  may 
be  it  is  not  gratitude — it  may  be  a  mixed  sen- 
sation. That  strange,  shifting,  doubling  ani- 
mal MAN  is  80  generally,  at  best,  but  a  negative, 
often  a  worthless  creature,  that  we  cannot  see 
real  goodness  and  native  worth  without  feeling 
the  bosom  glow  with  sympathetic  approbation. 
With  every  seotiment  of  grateful  respect, 
I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Madam, 

Your  obliged  and  grateful  humble  servant, 

R.  B. 


CLIX. 

TO   MR.    CUNNINGHAM. 

[Honest  Jamie  Thomson,  who  shot  the  hare  because 
she  browsed  with  her  companions  on  his  father^s 
"wheat-braird,'*  had  no  idea  he  wns  palling  down  such 
a  burst  of  ir.lignation  on  his  head  as  this  letter  with  thi» 
poem  which  it  enclosed  expresses-'^ 

EUiMland,  \th  May,  1789. 
Mt  dkar  Sir, 
Your  duty-free  favour  of  the  26th  April  I  re- 
ceived two  days  ago ;  I  will  not  say  I  pemsed  it 
with  pleasure ;  that  is  the  cold  compliment  of 
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e^remony ;  I  perused  it,  Sir,  with  deliciooB  sa- 
tisfaction ; — in  short,  it  is  such  a  letter,  that  not 
you,  nor  yonr  friend,  but  the  legislature,  by  ex- 
press proviso  in  their  postage  laws,  should  frank. 

A  letter  informed  with  the  soul  of  friendship 
is  such  an  honour  to  human  nature,  that  they 
should  order  it  free  ingress  and  egress  to  and 
from  their  bag^  and  mails,  as  an  encourage- 
ment and  mark  of  distinction  to  supereminent 
▼irtue. 

I  have  Just  put  the  last  hand  to  a  little  poem 
which  I  think  will  be  something  to  your  taste. 
One  morning  lately,  as  I  was  out  pretty  early 
in  the  fields,  sowing  some  grass  seeds,  I  heard 
the  burst  of  a  shot  from  a  neighbouring  planta- 
tion, and  presently  a  poor  little  wounded  hare 
came  crippling  by  me.  Tou  will  guess  my  in- 
dignation at  the  inhuman  fellow  who  could  shoot 
a  hare  at  this  season,  when  all  of  them  hare 
young  ones.  Indeed  there  is  something  in  that 
business  of  destroying  for  our  sport  individuals 
in  the  animal  creation  that  do  notii^ureus  ma- 
terially, which  I  could  never  reconcile  to  my 
ideas  of  virtue. 

Inhuman  man  I  curse  on  thy  barb'rous  art. 
And  blasted  be  thy  murder-aiming  eye  I 
May  never  pity  soothe  thee  with  a  sigh, 

Nor  ever  pleasure  glad  thy  cruel  heart  I  < 
&c.        &o. 

Let  me  know  how  you  like  my  poem.  I  am 
doubtful  whether  it  would  not  be  an  improve- 
ment to  keep  out  the  last  stania  but  one  alto- 
gether. 

Cruikshank  is  a  glorious  production  of  the 
author  of  man.  You,  he,  and  the  noble  Colonel 
of  the  Crochallan  Fencibles  are  to  me 

**  Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  which  warm  my  heart  '* 

I  have  a  good  mind  to  make  verses  on  you 
all,  to  the  tune  of  **  Three  ffuid/eUowt  ayont  the 
glen,"  R.  B. 


CLX. 

TO   MR,    SAMUEL  BROWN. 

(Samual  Bmwn  wn«  brother  to  tha  poat*s  mnthar :  he 
warns  to  have  been  a  joyous  sort  of  paraoa,  who  lorad  a 
'oka,  and  understood  double  maaoing  s] 

Moeegiet,  4th  May,  1789. 
DiAE  Uhcli, 

This,  I  hope,  will  find  you  and  your  conjugal 

^•-fellow  in  your  good  old  way ;  I  am  impa- 


tient to  know  if  the  Ailsa  fowling  be  commeneed 
for  this  season  yet,  as  I  want  three  or  four 
stones  of  feathers,  and  I  hope  you  will  bespeak 
them  for  me.  It  would  be  a  vain  attempt  for 
me  to  enumerate  the  various  transactions  .' 
have  been  engaged  in  since  I  saw  you  last,  but 
this  knew, — I  am  engaged  in  a  emuggling  trade, 
and  Qod  knows  if  ever  any  poor  man  «xpe* 
rienced  better  returns,  two  for  one,  but  as  freight 
and  delivery  have  turned  out  so  dear,  I  am 
thinking  of  taking  out  a  license  and  beginning 
in  fair  trade.  I  have  taken  a  farm  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Nith,  and  in  imitation  of  the  old 
Patriarchs,  get  men-servants  and  maid-ser- 
vants, and  flocks  and  herds,  and  beget  sons  and 

daughters. 

Your  obedient  nephew, 

R.a 


CLXI. 

TO   RICHARD  BROWN. 

[Boms  was  much  attached  to  Brown ;  and  one  legrets 
that  an  inconsiderate  word  should  have  estraoged  tha 
haughty  aailor.], 

MauehUne,  2Ut  Mag,  1789. 
Mt  dbae  Fbiend, 

I  WAS  in  the  country  by  accident,  and  hearing 
of  your  safe  arrival,  I  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  wishing  you  joy  on  your  return,  wish- 
ing you  would  write  to  me  before  you  sail  again, 
wishing  you  would  always  set  me  down  as  your 
bosom  friend,  wishing  you  long  life  and  pros- 
perity, and  that  every  good  thing  may  attend 
you,  wishing  Mrs.  Brown  and  your  little  ones 
as  free  of  the  evils  of  this  world,  as  is  consistent 
with  humanity,  wishing  you  and  she  were  to 
make  two  at  the  ensuing  lying-in,  with  which 
Mrs.  B.  threatens  very  soon  to  favour  me,  wish* 
ing  I  had  longer  time  to  write  to  yon  at  pre* 
sent ;  and,  finally,  wishing  that  if  thei'e  is  to  be 
another  state  of  existence,  Mr.  B.,  Mrs.  B.,  our 
little  ones,  and  both  families,  and  you  and  I, 
in  some  snug  retreat,  may  make  a  jorial  pai  ty 
to  all  eternity ! 

My  direction  is  at  Ellisland,  near  Dumfries 

Yours, 

K.B. 
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CLXU. 

TO  MR.   JAMES   HAMILTON. 

[JaiMs  Hamilton,  grocer,  in  Ola^fow,  intereatod  hiia* 
••If  Mirly  m  Um  fortanM  of  the  po«t.] 

JSllitkmd,  26th  May,  1789. 

DlAB  SiK, 

I  0I5D  you  by  John  Glorer,  carrier,  the  ao- 
ceunt  for  Mr.  Tumbull,  as  I  suppose  you  know 
his  address. 

I  would  fSdn  offer,  my  dear  Sir,  a  word  of 
sympathy  with  your  misfortunes ;  but  it  is  a 
tender  string,  and  I  know  not  how  to  touch  it. 
It  is  easy  to  flourish  a  eet  of  high-flown  senti- 
ments on  the  subjects  that  would  giTe  great 
satisfaction  to— a  breast  quite  at  ease ;  but  as 
OMB  observes,  who  was  very  seldom  mistaken  in 
the  theory  of  life,  *'  The  heart  knoweth  its  own 
sorrows,  and  a  stranger  intermeddleth  not  there- 
with." 

Among  some  distressful  emergencies  that  I 
have  experienced  in  life,  I  ever  laid  this  down 
as  my  foundation  of  comfort— 7%a<  he  who  hat 
lived  the  Ufe  of  an  honest  manf  hat  by  no  meant 
Uved  in  vain  I 

With  every  wish  for  your  welfare  and  future 

success, 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Sincerely  yours, 

B.  B. 


CLXin. 

TO  WILLIAM   CBEECII,   ESQ. 

[The  poetic  addreei  to  the  **  venomed  etang"  of  the 
toothache  eeems  to  have  come  into  existence  about  this 
tune.] 


Sir, 


EUUland,  80M  May,  1789. 


I  HAD  intended  to  have  troubled  you  with  a 
long  letter,  but  at  present  the  delightful  sensa- 
tions of  an  omnipotent  toothache  so  engross  all 
my  inner  man,  as  to  put  it  out  of  my  power 
even  to  write  nonsense.  However,  as  in  duty 
bound,  I  approach  my  bookseller  with  an  offer- 
ing in  my  hand — a  few  poetic  clinches,  and  a 
song: — To  expect  any  other  kind  of  offering 
from  the  Bhyming  Tribe  would  be  to  know  them 
much  less  than  you  do.  I  do  not  pretend  that 
there  is  much  merit  in  these  moreeaux^  but  I 
have  two  reasons  for  sending  them ;  primo,  they 
are  mostly  ill-natured,  so  are  in  unison  with  my 
present  feelings,  while  fifty  troops  of  infernal 


spirits  are  driving  post  from  mmr  to  a^r  akag 
my  jaw-bones ;  and  teeondly,  thoj  are  so  shorty 
that  you  cannot  leave  off  in  the  middle,  end  so 
hurt  my  pride  in  the  idea  that  joa  found  any 
work  of  mine  too  heavy  to  get  through. 

I  have  a  request  to  beg  of  you,  end  I  not  only 
beg  of  you,  but  eoi^ure  yoo,  bj  ell  your  wishes 
and  by  all  your  hopes,  that  the  muse  will  speie 
the  satiric  wink  in  the  moment  of  yoor  foiblce; 
that  she  will  warble  the  song  of  rspture  round 
your  hymeneal  ooueh ;  and  that  she  will  shed 
on  your  turf  the  honest  tear  of  elegiuc  grati- 
tude !  Qrant  my  request  as  speedily  aa  poesihie 
— send  me  by  the  very  first  fly  or  ooaeh  for  tUa 
place  three  copies  of  the  last  edition  of  aty 
poems,  which  place  to  my  account. 

Now  may  the  good  things  of  proee,  and  the 
good  things  of  verse,  come  among  thj  hands, 
unUl  they  be  filled  with  the  yootf  <Am^  ^  tJm 
iife,  prayeth  R.  B. 


OLXIY. 
TO  MB.   M'AULET. 

[The  poet  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  M*Anl#f ,  of 
Dumbarton,  in  one  of  his  northern  tours,— 4ie  was  ialio- 
duced  by  his  friend  Kennedy.] 

EUitland,  4th  June,  1789. 
Dbab  Sir, 

Though  I  am  not  without  my  fears  respect- 
ing my  fate,  at  that  grand,  universal  inquest  of 
right  and  wrong,  commonly  called  The  Latt  Day, 
yet  I  trust  there  is  one  sin,  which  that  arch- 
vagabond,  Satan,  who  I  understand  is  to  be 
king's  evidence,  cannot  throw  in  my  teeth,  I 
mean  ingratitude.  There  is  a  certain  pretty 
large  quantum  of  kindness  for  which  I  remain, 
and  from  inability,  I  feur,  must  still  remain, 
your  debtor ;  but  though  unable  to  repay  the 
debt,  I  assure  you,  Sir,  I  shall  ever  warmly 
remember  the  obligation.  It  gives  me  the  sin- 
cerest  pleasure  to  hear  by  my  old  acquaintance, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  that  you  are,  in  immortal  Allan's 
language,  **  Hale,  and  weel,  and  living ;"  and 
that  your  charming  family  are  well,  and  pro 
mising  to  be  an  amiable  and  respectable  addi- 
tion to  the  company  of  performers,  whom  the 
Great  Manager  of  the  DrSma  of  Man  is  bring- 
ing into  action  for  the  succeeding  age. 

With  respect  to  my  welfare,  a  subject  in  which 
you  once  warmly  and  effectively  interested  your* 
self,  I  am  here  in  my  old  way,  holding  my 
plough,  marking  the  growth  of  my  com,  or  the 
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hflklth  of  mj  dairj;  and  »t  times  Baimteringbj' 
tlia  delightful  wiiidiDgB  of  the  Nith,  on  the  mar- 
gin at  Hliich  1  ba.ve  built  mj  bumble  domicile, 
{irnjiiig  fur  seisoaable  ireather,  or  holdiog  on 
.■■iriguB  with  Ihe  muaes;  thr  onl;  gipues  with 
ulmm  1  huTe  now  any  interoonrBe.  Ab  I  am 
eptoreJ  into  llie  hoi;  state  of  matrimoDy,  I  trust 
nj  fiice  is  turned  completelj  ZioD-tmrd ;  and 

t  ia  a  role  with  all  honest  fellowB  to  repeat  do 
giievancea,  1  hope  that  the  tittle  poetic  licenses 
iif  former  Jays  wilt  of  courae  fall  under  the 
oblinouB  ioflaence  of  some  gDod-natureil  statute 
of  oeleBlial  prescriptian.  In  my  family  deio- 
tion,  -which,  like  a  good  Preebyterian,  I  occa- 
nonally  ^re  to  my  houiehald  folke,  1  am  el- 
tremaly  fond  of  that  paalm,  ■'  Let  nut  the  errore 
ot  my  yoath,"  tc..  and  that  other,  "  Lo,  children 
•  Qod's  heritage,"  Ac,  m  which  East  Mn. 
BoniB,  who  by  the  bye  has  a  glorious  "wood- 
«  wild"  at  either  old  song  or  psalmody,  jains 

with  the  pathoB  of  Handel's  Messiah. 

B.  B. 


CLXV. 

TO 

MB 

ROBERT 

AINSLIE. 

z:: 

1 

gli-nledxl  lelM 
.lis  nonlily  pr. 

EUuland, 

uf heil  bj  ooe  of  U 
StAjBw,  1789. 

Mi  d«ar  Friisd, 
I  ax  perfectly  ashamed  of  myself  when  t  took 
■t  the  dale  of  your  last.  H  is  not  that  I  forget 
the  friend  of  my  heart  and  the  eompanion  of  my 
peregrinntions :  but  I  hare  been  condemned  to 
drudgery  beyond  sufferance,  though  not,  thank 
1,  beyond  redemption.  I  hare  bad  a  coltec' 
I  of  poems  by  a  lady,  put  into  my  bands  (o 
prepare  them  for  the  press ;  which  horrid  task, 
with  sowing  corn  with  my  own  hand,  a  parcel 
of  masons,  wrighM,  plaalerera,  ke.,  to  attend  to, 
roaming  on  business  throagb  AyrBhire — all  thia 
'  against  me,  and  the  lery  Aral  dreadful  ar- 
tiele  was  of  iiaelf  loo  much  for  me. 

18th,  I  hate  not  had  a  moment  to  spare  from 
icMsunt  toil  since  the  Bth.  Life,  my  dear  Sir, 
I  a  ■rrious  msller.  You  know  by  eiperience 
to.  ■  mao'B  indiTidual  self  [|  a  good  deal,  but 
belicte  me,  a  wife  and  flimily  of  children,  when- 
■rer  you  have  Ihe  bononr  to  be  a  huBband  and 
ft  father,  will  show  you  that  your  present  and 
nwat  aniioas  hours  of  solitude  are  spent  on 
Iriflea.  Tbe  welfare  of  those  who  are  very  dear 
(■  w,  whose  only  sapport,  hope,  and  stay  wa 


are — this,  to  a  generous  mind,  ia  onotber  sort 
of  more  important  object  of  care  than  any  oon- 
c«ma  whaterer  wbich  centre  merely  in  the  indi* 
riduaL  On  tbe  olher  hand,  let  no  young,  an-- 
married,  rakehelly  dog  among  you,  make  a 
song  of  his  pretended  liberty  and  freedom  from 
care.  If  tbe  relutiona  we  stand  in  to  king, 
oouDtry,  kindred,  and  friends,  be  anything  Lot 
the  visioDary  fancies  of  dreaming  melaphy^ 
cians ;  if  religion,  *irtue,  magnanimily,  gene' 
roaity,  humanity  and  justice,  be  augbl  but  emp^ 
Bounds  ;  then  the  man  who  may  be  said  lo  U*e 
only  for  others,  for  the  beloved,  honourable 
female,  whose  tender  fsithfot  embrace  endears 
life,  and  fur  the  helpless  little  innocents  who  are 
to  be  the  men  and  women,  tbe  woFBhippera  of 
his  God,  tbe  subjects  of  his  king,  and  the  sup- 
port,  nay  the  very  vital  eiistenceof  biBCtiDNTBf 
ia  tbe  enauiag  age; — compare  soch  a  man  with 
any  fellow  whatever,  who,  whether  he  bustle  and 
poah  in  boainesa  among  labonrera,  clerks,  stalcB' 
men;  or  whether  he  roar  and  rant,  and  drink  and 
sing  in  tBTema — a  fellow  OTer  whoae  grave  no 
one  will  breathe  a  single  heigh-ho,  except  from 
tbe  cobweb-tie  of  what  ia  called  good-fellow- 
sbip — who  has  no  view  nor  aim  but  what  ter- 
minates in  bimielf — if  there  be  any  grovelling 
earthbom  wretch  of  our  species,  a  renegade  to 
common  sense,  who  would  fain  believe  that  the 
noble  creature  man,  is  no  better  than  a  sort  of 
fungus,  generated  out  of  nothing,  nobody  knows 
bow,  and  soon  dissipated  in  nothing,  nobody 
knows  where ;  such  a  stupid  beast,  soch  a  crawl 
iDg  reptile,  might  balance  the  foregoing  unex- 
aggerated  comparison,  but  no  one  else  would 

Forgive  me,  my  dear  Sir.  for  this  long  silence. 
To  maki  you  amnidt.  I  shall  send  JOU  Boin,  and 
more  enoouraging  still,   without  any  postage, 
one  or  two  rhymes  of  my  later  manufaclure. 
R.  D. 


CLXVI- 
TO   MR.    U'MTIRDO'. 

Biim.'s  Brmi.l  rriinli:  hit  table  (I  DrainbBiig  n 
■Imfa  if-rsadnl  Oiepc-el'tenmlnf :  ivf  wa>  ii  uarhHreri 
by  Ih*  pniaac*  or  tti>  kdr  at  tbe  hnate  uid  bar  duifh- 
l.n.J 

EUuland,  19(A  J«»r,  IT^fl 
gia, 
A  Porr  and  a  beggar  are,  In  so  many  point* 
of  view,  alika,  that  one  might  lake  them  for  tht 
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Mime  indiyidual  character  under  different  de- 
gignntions ;  were  it  not  that  though,  with  a 
trifling  poetic  license,  most  poets  may  be  styled 
beggars,  yet  the  converse  of  the  proposition 
does  not  hold,  that  every  beggar  is  a  poet  In 
one  particular,  however,  they  remarkably  agree; 
if  you  help  either  the  one  or  the  other  to  a  mug 
of  ale,  or  the  picking  of  a  bone,  they  will  very 
willingly  repay  you  with  a  song.  This  occurs 
to  me  at  present,  as  I  have  just  despatched  a 
well-lined  rib  of  John  Kirkpatrick's  Highlander; 
a  bargain  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  you,  in 
the  style  of  our  ballad  printers,  **FiTe  excel- 
lent new  songs."  The  enclosed  is  nearly  my 
newest  song,  and  one  that  has  cost  me  some 
pains,  though  that  is  but  an  equivocal  mark  of 
its  excellence.  Two  or  three  others,  which  I 
have  by  me,  shall  do  themselves  the  honour  to 
wait  on  your  after  leisure:  petitioners  for  ad- 
mittance into  favour  must  not  harass  the  con- 
descension of  their  benefactor. 

You  see,  Sir,  what  it  is  to  patronize  a  poet. 
'Tis  like  being  a  magistrate  in  a  petty  borough ; 
you  do  them  the  favour  to  preside  in  their  coun- 
cil for  one  year,  and  your  name  bears  the  pre- 
fatory stigma  of  Bailie  for  life. 

With,  not  the  compliments,  but  the  best 
wishes,  the  sincerest  prayers  of  the  season  for 
you,  that  you  may  see  many  and  happy  years 
with  Mrs.  M'Murdo,  and  your  family;  two 
blessings  by  the  bye,  to  which  your  rank  does 
not,  by  any  means,  entitle  you ;  a  loving  wife 
and  fine  family  being  almost  the  only  good 
things  of  this  life  to  which  the  farm-house  and 
cottage  have  an  exclusive  right, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Sir, 
Your  much  indebted  and  very  humble  servant, 

R.  B. 


CLXVII. 

TO   MRS.    DUNLOP. 

[The  devil,  the  pope,  and  the  Pretender  darkened  the 
■em:  )n8.  for  more  than  a  century,  of  m-iny  sound  divines 
In  the  norih.  As  a  Jacobite,  Bums  disliked  to  hear 
Prince  Charles  en  lied  the  Pretender,  and  as  n  ninn  of  a 
tolernnt  nntiirc,  he  disliked  to  hear  the  Pope  treated  un- 
like  a  gentleman :  his  notions  regarding  Satan  are  re- 
corded in  his  inimitable  nddress-l 

Ellisland,  2Ut  June,  1789. 
Dbab  Madam, 

Will  you  take  the  effusions,  the  miseraole 

effusions  of  low  spirits,  just  as  they  flow  from 


their  bitter  spring  f  I  know  not  of  anj  parti* 
cular  cause  for  this  worst  of  all  my  foes  besei- 
ting  me ;  but  for  some  time  my  soul  has  beei 
beclouded  with  a  thickening  atmosphere  of  eri] 
imaginations  and  gloomy  presages. 

Monday  Evening. 

I  have  just  heard  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  preach  • 
sermon.  He  is  a  man  famous  for  his  benenn 
lence,  and  I  revere  him ;  but  from  such  ideal 
of  my  Creator,  good  Lord  deliver  me !  Religioii» 
my  honoured  friend,  is  surely  a  simple  bnsineeSi 
as  it  equally  concerns  the  ignorant  and  the 
learned,  the  poor  and  the  rich.  That  there  if 
an  incomprehensible  Great  Being,  to  whcm  I 
owe  my  existence,  and  that  he  most  be  in^ 
mately  acquainted  with  the  operations  and  pro- 
gress of  the  internal  machinery,  and  conseqneot 
outward  deportment  of  this  creature  which  he 
has  made ;  these  are,  I  think,  self-evident  pro- 
positions. That  there  is  a  real  and  eternal  die* 
tinction  between  virtue  and  vice,  and  conse- 
quently, that  I  am  an  accountable  creature; 
that  from  the  seeming  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  as  well  as  from  the  evident  imperfection, 
nay,  positive  injustice,  in  the  administration  of 
affairs,  both  in  the  natural  and  moral  worlds, 
there  must  be  a  retributive  scene  of  existence 
beyond  the  grave;  must,  I  think,  be  allowed 
by  every  one  who  will  give  himself  a  moment's 
reflection.  I  will  go  farther,  and  affirm  that 
from  the  sublimity,  excellence,  and  purity  of  his 
doctrine  and  precepts,  unparalleled  by  all  the 
aggregated  wisdom  and  learning  of  many  pre- 
ceding ages,  though,  to  appearance,  he  himself 
was  the  obscurest  and  most  illiterate  of  oar 
species ;  therefore  Jesus  Christ  was  from  God. 

Whatever  mitigates  the  woes,  or  increases 
the  happiness  of  others,  this  is  my  criterion  of 
goodness ;  and  whatever  injures  society  at  large, 
or  any  individual  in  it,  this  is  my  measure  of 
iniquity. 

What  think  you,  madam,  of  my  creed?  I 
trust  that  I  have  said  nothing  that  will  lessen 
me  iu  the  eye  of  one,  whose  good  opinion  I  value 
almost  next  to  the  approbation  of  my  own  mind. 

R.  B. 


CLXVIII. 


TO   MR. 


[The  nnme  of  the  person  to  whom  the  following  lettw 
is  addressed  is  unknown :  he  seems,  fmra  his  letter  to 
Burns  to  have  been  intijnate  with  the  unfortunate  poet| 
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Rob«rt  Fergnaaon,  whti,  in  richnen  of  eonv«riotion  and 
plenitude  of  fancy,  remidJed  him,  he  laid,  of  Robert 
Borne.]    * 

1789. 
Mr  DKVR  Sir, 

The  b  .r*  7  of  a  farmer  in  this  particular  sea- 
son Ji/id  «^e  iDdolence  of  a  poet  at  all  times  and 
seasons,  will,  I  hope,  plead  my  excuse  for  ne- 
glecting 80  long  to  answer  jour  obliging  letter 
of  the  5th  of  August. 

That  you  have  done  well  in  quitting  your  la- 
borious concern  in  *  *  *  *,  I  do  not  doubt ;  the 
weighty  reasons  you  mention,  were,  I  hope,  very, 
and  deservedly  indeed,  weighty  ones,  and  your 
health  is  a  matter  of  the  last  importance ;  but 
whether  the  remaining  proprietors  of  the  paper 
have  also  done  well,  is  what  I  much  doubt. 
The  *  *  *  *,  so  far  as  I  was  a  reader,  exhibited 
such  a  brilliancy  of  point,  such  an  elegance  of 
paragraph,  and  such  a  Tariety  of  intelligence, 
that  I  can  hardly  conceiTe  it  possible  to  con- 
tinue a  daily  paper  in  the  same  degree  of  excel- 
lence :  but  if  there  was  a  man  who  had  abilities 
equal  to  the  task,  that  man's  assistance  the 
proprietors  hare  lost. 

When  I  received  your  letter  I  was  transcrib- 
^g  for  *  *  *  *,  my  letter  to  the  magistrates  of 
the  Canongate,  Edinburgh,  begging  their  per- 
mission to  place  a  tombstone  over  poor  Fergus- 
son,  and  their  edict  in  consequence  of  my  peti- 
tion, but  now  I  shall  send  them  to  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  *. 
Poor  Fergusson !  If  there  be  a  life  beyond  the 
grave,  which  I  trust  there  is ;  and  if  there  be  a 
good  God  presiding  over  all  nature,  which  I  am 
■ure  there  is  ;  thou  art  now  enjoying  existence 
in  a  glorious  world,  where  worth  of  the  heart 
alone  is  distinction  in  the  man ;  where  riches, 
deprived  of  all  their  pleasure-purchasing  powers, 
return  to  their  native  sordid  matter;  where 
titles  and  honours  are  the  disregarded  reveries  of 
an  id.*  *  dream ;  and  where  that  heavy  virtue, 
which  a  the  negative  consequence  of  steady 
dulnoss,  and  those  thoughtless,  though  often 
destructive  follies  which  are  the  unavoidable 
aberrations  of  frail .  human  nature,  will  be 
thrown  into  equal  oblivion  as  if  they  had  never 
*  been ! 

Adieu,  my  dear  Sir !  So  soon  as  your  present 
views  and  schemes  are  concentered  in  an  aim, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  ;  as  your  wel- 
fare and  happiness  is  by  no  means  a  subject  in- 

•liTerent  to 

Tours, 

B.B. 


CLXIX. 

TO   MISS   MTILLIAMS. 

[Helen  Maria  WilUama  acknowledged  this  letter,  with 
the  critical  pencilling,  on  lier  poem  on  the  Slave  Trade, 
which  it  encloaed  :  she  agreed,  she  asiid,  with  nil  his 
objectiona,  aave  one, but  considered  hia  praiae  too  high.] 

EUuland,  1789. 
Madam, 

Of  the  many  problems  in  the  nature  of  that 
wonderful  creature,  man,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary,  that  he  shall  go  on  from  day  to 
day,  from  week  to  week,  from  mouth  to  month, 
or  perhaps  from  year  to  year,  suffering  a  hun- 
dred times  more  in  an  hour  from  the  impotent 
consciousness  of  neglecting  what  he  ought  to  do, 
than  the  very  doing  of  it  would  cost  him.  I  am 
deeply  indebted  to  you,  first  for  a  most  elegant 
poetic  compliment ;  then  for  a  polite,  obliging 
letter;  and,  lastly,  for  your  excellent  poem  on 
the  Slave  Trade ;  and  yet,  wretch  that  I  am  I 
though  the  debts  were  debts  of  honour,  and  the 
creditor  a  lady,  I  have  put  off  and  put  off  even 
the  very  acknowledgment  of  the  obligation,  un- 
til you  must  indeed  be  the  very  angel  I  take  yoa 
for,  if  you  can  forgive  me. 

Your  poem  I  have  read  with  the  highest  plea- 
sure. I  have  a  way  whenever  I  read  a  book,  I 
mean  a  book  in  our  own  trade.  Madam,  a  poeUc 
one,  and  when  it  is  my  own  property,  that  I  take 
a  pencil  and  mark  at  the  ends  of  verses,  or  note 
on  margins  and  odd  paper,  little  criticisms  of 
approbation  or  disr.pprob'ktica  as  1 1  erus'o  along. 
I  will  make  no  apology  for  presenting  you  with 
a  few  unconnected  thoughts  that  occurred  to  me 
in  my  repeated  perusals  of  your  poem.  I  want 
to  show  you  that  I  have  honesty  enough  to  tell 
you  what  I  take  to  be  truths,  even  when  they 
are  not  quite  on  the  side  of  approbation ;  and 
I  do  it  in  the  firm  faith  that  you  have  equal 
greatness  of  mind  to  hear  them  with  pleasure. 

I  had  lately  the  honour  of  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Moore,  where  he  tells  me  that  he  has  tert  me 
some  books :  they  aie  not  yet  come  to  hand,  bat 
I  hoar  they  are  on  the  way. 

Wishing  you  all  success  in  your  progress  in 
the  path  of  fame ;  and  that  you  may  equally 
escape  the  danger  of  stumbling  through  incaa- 
tious  speed,  or  losing  ground  through  loitering 
neglect  R.  B 


CLXX. 

TO   MR.   JOHN   LOGAN. 

[The  Kirk'M  Alarm,  to  which  this  letter  alludes,  has 
little  of  the  spirit  of  malice  and  drollery,  so  rife  in  his 
earlier  controversial  compositions.] 

EUUland,  near  Duv^friet^  1th  Aug.  1789. 
Dear  Sib, 
I  INTENDED  to  haTC  Written  you  long  ere  now, 
and  as  I  told  you,  I  had  gotten  three  stanxas  and 
a  half  on  my  way  in  a  poeti  3  epistle  to  you ;  but 
that  old  enemy  of  all  good  workM^  the  deril,  threw 
me  into  a  prosaic  mire,  and  for  the  soul  of  me  I 
eannot  get  out  of  it  I  dare  not  write  you  a 
long  letter^  as  I  am  going  to  intrude  on  your 
time  with  a  long  ballad.  I  have,  as  you  will 
shortly  see,  finished  **  The  Kirk's  Alarm ;"  but 
now  that  it  is  done,  and  that  I  have  laughed 
once  or  twice  at  the  conceits  in  some  of  the 
stanzas,  I  am  determined  not  to  let  it  get  into 
the  public ;  so  I  send  you  this  copy,  the  first 
that  I  haye  sent  to  Ayrshire,  except  some  few 
of  the  stanzas,  which  I  wrote  off  in  embryo  for 
Gavin  Hamilton,  under  the  express  provision 
and  request  that  you  will  only  read  it  to  a  few 
of  us,  and  do  not  on  any  account  give,  or  permit 
to  be  taken,  any  copy  of  the  ballad.  If  I  could 
be  of  any  service  to  Dr.  M'Gill,  I  would  do  it, 
though  it  should  be  at  a  much  greater  expense 
than  irritating  a  few  bigoted  priests,  but  I  am 
afraid  serving  him  in  his  present  embarras  is  a 
task  too  hard  for  me.  I  have  enemies  enow, 
God  knows,  though  I  do  not  wantonly  odd  to  the 
number.  Still  as  I  think  there  is  some  merit  in 
two  or  three  of  the  thoughts,  I  send  it  to  you  as 
a  small,  but  sincere  testimony  how  much,  and 
with  what  respectful  esteem, 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 
Your  obliged  humble  servant, 

R.  B. 


CLXXI. 
TO   MRS.    DUNLOP. 

[The  poetic  epistle  of  worthy  Janet  Little  was  of  nmall 
arcoiiiit :  nor  wns  the  advice  of  Jr.  Moore,  to  abandon 
the  Scottivh  stnnza  and  dialect,  and  adopt  the  measure 
enu  languMge  of  modern  English  poetry,  better  inspired 
than  the  strains  of  the  milkmaid^  for  such  Mras  Jenny 
Little.] 

ElliMland,  6th  Sept.,  1789. 
Dear  Madam, 

I  HAVE  mentioned  in  my  last  my  appointment 
to  the  Excise,  and  the  birth  of  little  Frank ; 
who,  by  the  bye,  I  trust  will  be  no  discredit  to 


the  honourable  name  of  Wallaoe»  nm  be  kM  a 
fine  manly  countenance,  and  a  figure  that  might 
do  credit  to  a  little  fellow  two  months  older ; 
and  likewise  an  excellent  good  temper,  though 
when  he  pleases  he  has  a  pipe,  only  nrt  quite 
so  loud  as  the  horn  that  his  immortal  namesake 
blew  as  a  signal  to  take  out  the  pin  of  Stirllag 
bridge. 

I  had  some  time  ago  an  epistle,  part  poetifl^ 
and  part  prosaic,  ft'om  your  poetess,  Mrs.  J. 
Little,  a  very  ingenious,  but  modest  compositioiL 
I  should  have  written  her  as  she  requested,  but 
for  the  hurry  of  this  new  business.  I  have  heard 
of  her  and  her  compositions  in  this  country; 
and  I  am  happy  to  add,  always  to  the  honour  of 
her  character.  The  fact  is,  I  know  not  well  how 
to  write  to  her :  I  should  sit  down  to  a  sheet  of 
paper  that  I  knew  not  how  to  stain.  I  am  no 
dab  at  fine-drawn  letter-wriUng ;  and,  except 
when  prompted  by  friendship  or  gratitude,  or, 
which  happens  extremely  rarely,  inspired  by  the 
muse  (I  know  not  her  name)  that  presides  over 
epistolary  writing,  I  sit  down,  when  necessitated 
to  write,  as  I  would  sit  down,  to  beat  hemp. 

Some  parts  of  your  letter  of  the  20th  August, 
struck  me  with  the  most  melancholy  concern 
for  the  state  of  your  mind  at  present. 

Would  I  could  write  you  a  letter  of  comfort, 
I  would  sit  down  to  it  with  as  much  pleasure, 
as  I  would  to  write  an  epic  poem  of  my  own 
composition  that  should  equal  the  Iliad.  Reli- 
gion, my  dear  friend,  is  the  true  comfort  I  A 
strong  persuasion  in  a  future  state  of  existence ; 
a  proposition  so  obviously  probable,  that,  set- 
ting revelation  aside,  every  nation  and  people, 
BO  far  as  investigation  has  reached,  for  at  least 
near  four  thousand  years,  have,  in  some  mode 
or  other,  firmly  believed  it.  In  vain  would  wo 
reason  and  pretend  to  doubt.  I  have  myself 
done  so  to  a  very  daring  pitch ;  but,  when  I  re- 
flected, that  I  was  opposing  the  most  ardent 
wishes,  and  the  most  darling  hopes  of  good  men, 
and  flying  in  the  face  of  all  human  belief,  In 
all  ages,  I  was  shocked  at  my  own  con  1  let. 

I  know  not  whether  I  have  ever  sent  you  the 
following  lines,  or  if  you  have  ever  seen  them ; 
but  it  is  one  of  my  favourite  quotations,  which 
I  keep  constantly  by  me  in  my  progress  through 
life,  in  the  language  of  the  book  of  Job, 

**  Against  the  day  of  battle  and  of  war*'— 

spoken  of  religion : 

"  'Tis  thi*f  my  friend,  that  streaks  our  morning  br|^|^ 
'Til  this,  that  gilds  the  horror  of  our  niaht. 
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«a 


Wh«n  WMlth  foriakM  ns,  and  when  fri«iidi  ar*  r«w, 

When  friendi  are  raithlesa,  or  whan  foes  pnrana ; 

Ti4  this  that  wardi  the  blow,  or  etUU  the  unart, 

Dimrrei  affliction,  or  repeU  his  dart ; 

Within  the  breast  bids  purest  raptures  rise, 

Bids  sniilinf  conscience  apread  her  clondlesa  akiea." 

I  have  been  busy  with  Zelueo.  The  Doctor  is 
80  obliging  as  to  request  my  opinion  of  it ;  and 
I  have  been  revolving  in  mj  mind  some  kind  of 
critioisms  on  novel-writing,  but  it  is  a  depth  be- 
yond my  research.  I  shall  however  digest  my 
thoughts  on  the  subject  as  well  as  I  can.  Zduco 
is  a  most  sterling  performance. 

Farewell  I  A  JXtu^  U  ban  JHtUf  J0  vout  torn- 
nunde.  B.  B. 


CLXXn. 
TO  CAPTAIN  BIDDEL, 

OABSI. 

(The  Wbiatle  alluded  to  in  this  letter  was  contended  for 
vm  the  10th  of  October,  1700— the  saceeaafal  competitor, 
Fergussnn,  of  Craig darroch,  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  hie 
horse,  some  time  after  the  **  jovial  contest/'] 


Sib, 


ElUtUmd,  16M  Oct,,  1789. 


BiQ  with  the  idea  of  this  important  day  at 
Friars-Carse,  I  have  watched  the  elements  and 
skies  in  the  full  persuasion  that  they  would  an- 
nounce it  to  the  astonished  world  by  some  phe- 
nomena of  terrific  portent. — Yesternight  until  a 
very  late  hour  did  I  wait  with  anxious  horror, 
for  the  appearance  of  some  comet  firing  half  the 
sky ;  or  aerial  armies  of  sanguinary  Scandina- 
vians, darting  athwart  the  startled  heavens, 
rapid  as  the  ragged  lightning,  and  horrid  as 
those  convulsions  of  nature  that  bury  nations. 

The  elements,  however,  seem  to  take  the  mat- 
ter very  quietly :  they  did  not  even  usher  in  this 
morning  with  triple  suns  and  a  shower  of  blood, 
symbolical  of  the  three  potent  heroes,  and  the 
mighty  claret-shed  of  the  day. — For  me,  as 
Thomson  in  his  Winter  says  of  the  storm — I 
shall  **  Hear  Mtonished,  and  astonished  sing" 

The  whistle  and  the  man ;  I  sing 
The  man  that  won  the  whistle,  &o. 

Here  are  we  met,  three  merry  boys. 
Three  merry  boys  I  trow  are  we ; 

And  mony  a  night  we've  merry  been. 
And  mony  mae  we  hope  to  be. 

Wha  first  shall  rise  to  gang  awa, 
A  cuckold  coward  loun  is  he : 


Wha  latt  beside  his  chair  shall  fa'. 
He  is  the  king  amang  us  three. 

To  leave  the  heights  of  Parnassus  and  come  t« 
the  humbH  vale  of  prose. — I  have  some  misgiv* 
ings  that  I  take  too  much  upon  me,  when  I  re- 
quest you  to  get  your  guest.  Sir  Bobert  Lowrie, 
to  ft'ank  the  two  enclosed  covers  for  me,  the 
one  of  them  to  Sir  William  Cunningham,  of 
Bobertland,  Bart,  at  Kilmarnock, — the  other  to 
Mr.  Allan  Masterton,  Writing-Master,  Edin- 
burgh. The  first  has  a  kindred  claim  oh  Sir 
Bobert,  as  being  a  brother  Baronet,  and  likewise 
a  keen  Foxite ;  the  other  is  one  of  the  worthiest 
men  in  the  worH.  «ftnd  a  man  of  real  genius ;  so, 
allow  me  to  say,  he  has  a  fraternal  claim  on  yoo. 
I  want  them  franked  for  to-morrow,  as  I  cannot 
get  them  to  the  post  to-night. — I  shall  send  a 
servant  again  for  them  in  the  evening.  Wishing 
that  your  head  may  be  crowned  with  laurels  to 
night,  and  free  from  aches  to-morrow, 
I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
Tour  deeply  indebted  humble  Servant, 

B.B. 


CLXxm. 


TO  CAPTAIN  BIDDEL. 

[Robert  Riddel  kept  one  of  thoee  present  pesta  ol 
Bociety— an  album— into  which  Bums  copied  the  Lines 
on  the  Hemutag e,  and  the  Wounded  Hare.] 


Sib, 


EUuUmd,  1789. 


I  WISH  fh>m  my  inyiost  soul  it  were  in  my 
power  to  give  you  a  more  substantial  gratifica- 
tion and  return  for  all  the  goodness  to  the  poet, 
than  transcribing  a  few  of  his  idle  rhymes.— 
However,  **  an  old  song,"  though  to  a  proverb 
an  instance  of  insignificance,  is  generally  the 
only  coin  a  poet  has  to  pay  with. 

If  my 'poems  which  I  have  transcribed,  and 
mean  still  to  transcribe  into  your  book,  were 
equal  to  the  grateftd  respect  and  high  esteem  I 
bear  for  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  present  thenu 
they  would  be  the  finest  poems  in  the  language. 
— As  they  are,  they  will  at  least  be  a  testimony 
with  what  sincerity  I  have  the  honour  toJ>e, 

Sir, 
Tour  devoted  hnmble  Servant, 

B.B 
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CLXXIV. 
TO   MR.   ROBERT  AINSLIE. 

[The  ignominy  of  a  poet  becoming  a  ganger  aeeme  ever 
lo  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  Burns— ':ut  thoee 
moving  thing*  ca'd  wivea  and  weaoa  have  a  atrong  in- 
flueace  on  the  actions  of  man.] 

EUialand,  Ut  Nov.  1789. 
Mt  dear  Feiknd, 

I  HAD  written  you  long  ere  now,  could  I  have 
giie««ed  where  to  find  you,  for  I  am  sure  you 
have  more  good  sense  than  to  waste  the  precious 
days  of  yacation  time  in  the  dirt  of  business 
and  Edinburgh. — Wherever  you  are,  God  bless 
you,  and  lead  you  not  into  t^^motation,  but  de- 
liver  you  from  evil ! 

I  do  not  know  if  I  have  informed  you  that  I 
am  now  appointed  to  an  excise  division,  in  the 
middle  of  which  my  house  and  farm  lie.  In 
this  I  was  extremely  lucky.  Without  ever  hav- 
ing been  an  expectant,  as  they  call  their  jour- 
neymen excisemen,  I  was  directly  planted  down 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  officer  of  excise ; 
there  to  flourish  and  bring  forth  fruits — worthy 
of  repentance. 

I  know  not  how  the  word  exciseman,  or  still 
more  opprobrious,  ganger,  will  sound  in  your 
ears.  I  too  have  seen  the  day  when  my  auditory 
nerves  would  have  felt  very  delicately  on  this 
subject;  but  a  wife  and  children  are  things 
which  have  a  wonderful  power  in  blunting  these 
kind  of  sensations.  Fifty  pounds  a  year  for 
life,  and  a  provision  for  widows  and  orphans, 
you  will  allow  is  no  bad  settlement  for  a  poet. 
For  the  ignominy  of  the  profession,  I  have  the 
encouragement  which  I  once  heard  a  recruiting 
sergeant  give  to  a  numerous,  if  not  a  respect- 
able audience,  in  the  streets  of  Kilmarnock. — 
**  Gentlemen,  for  your  further  and  better  en- 
couragement, I  can  assure  you  that  our  regi- 
ment is  the  most  blackguard  corps  under  the 
crown,  and  consequently  with  us  an  honest  fol- 
ic w 'has  the  surest  chance  for  preferment." 

You  need  not  doubt  that  I  find  several  very 
anpleasant  and  disagreeable  circumstances  in 
Q\y  business ;  but  I  am  tired  with  and  disgusted 
at  the  language  of  complaint  against  the  evils 
of  life.  Human  existence  in  the  most  favourable 
situations  does  not  abound  with  pleasures,  and 
has  its  inconveniences  and  ills ;  capricious  fool- 
bh  man  mistakes  these  inconveniences  and 
Ills  as  if  they  were  the  peculiar  property  of  his 
particular  situation;  and  hence  that  eternal 
fickleness,  that  love  of  change,  which  has  ruined, 


and  daily  does  ruin  many  a  fine  fellow,  aa  wdl 
as  many  a  blockhead,  and  ia  almoet,  without 
exception,  a  constant  source  of  diaappointment 
and  misery. 

I  long  to  hear  from  you  bow  you  go  on — aoi 
so  much  in  business  as  in  life.  Are  you  pretty 
well  satisfied  with  your  own  exertions,  and  to* 
lerably  at  ease  in  your  internal  reflections? 
'Tis  much  to  be  a  great  character  aa  a  lawyer, 
but  beyond  comparison  more  to  be  a  great 
character  as  a  man.  That  you  maj  be  both  the 
one  and  the  other  is  the  earnest  wish,  and  that 
you  vUl  be  both  is  the  firm  persuaaion  of. 

My  dear  Sir,  &o. 

KB. 


CLXXV. 
TO   MR.  RICHARD  BROWN. 

[With  this  letter  closee  the  eorreqioitdeuce  of 
Burns  and  Richard  Brown.] 


EllUland,  Ath  November,  1789. 
I  HATB  been  so  hurried,  my  ever  dear  friend, 
that  though  I  got  both  your  lettera,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  command  an  hour  to  answer  them 
as  I  wished ;  and  even  now,  you  are  to  look  on 
this  as  merely  confessing  debt,  and  craving  days. 
Few  things  could  have  given  me  so  much  plea- 
sure as  the  news  that  you  were  once  more  safe 
and  sound  on  terra  firma,  and  happy  in  that 
place  where  happiness  is  alone  to  be  found,  in 
the  fireside  circle.     May  the  benevolent  Direc- 
tor of  all  things  peculiarly  bless  you  in  all  those 
endearing  connexions  consequent  on  the  tender 
and  venerable  names  of  husband  and  father !  I 
have  indeed  been  extremely  lucky  in  getting  an 
additional  income  of  £50  a  year,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  appointment  will  not  cost  me 
above  £10  or  £12  per  annum  of  ezpensea  more 
than  I  must  have  inevitably  incurred.     The 
worst  circumstance  is,  that  the  excise  dlTisioa 
which  I  have  got  is  so  extensive,  no  less  than 
ten  parishes  to  ride  over;  and  it  abounds  be- 
sides with  so  much  business,  that  I  can  scarcely 
steal  a  spare  moment.  However,  labour  endears 
rest,  and  both  together  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  enjoyment  of  human  exis- 
tence.    I  cannot  meet  you  anywhere.     No  leas 
than  an  order  from  the  Board  of  Excise,  at 
Edinburgh,  is  necessary  before  I  can  have  so 
much  time  as  to  meet  you  in  Ayrshire.     But  do 
you  come,  and  see  me.     We  must  have  a  aocial 
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day,  and  pcrhapg  lengthen  it  out  nilh  half  the 
oJgbt,  bcfure  ;au  go  again  to  sea.  You  are  Ihe 
•arlieet  friend  I  dow  hare  on  earth,  mj'  brothers 
•iceptcd:  nod  is  not  tfant  on  endearing  circum- 
uce!  When  you  and  I  first  met,  ve  were  at 
tbe  green  period  of  human  lire.  The  tvig  would 
•aailj  take  a  bent,  but  would  na  easily  retnra 
o  iu  furmer  state.  Vou  and  1  not  only  took  a 
nutunl  bent,  but  bj  the  melnncholy,  though 
Etmog  indueDce  of  being  both  of  (he  fumilj  of 
the  DuforluDate,  ne  irere  entwined  with  one 
another  in  our  growth  townrJa  advanced  age ; 
and  blaeled  be  (he  sacrilegiaua  hand  that  ahall 
attempt  to  undo  tbe  union !  ¥ou  and  I  muit 
haye  one  bumper  to  my  faxourite  toast,  ■'  May 
the  companions  of  onr  youth  be  the  friends  of 
our  old  ngel"  Come  and  see  me  one  year;  I 
ahull  see  you  at  Port  Glasgow  the  next,  and  if 
we  can  contrite  to  hare  a  gossiping  between 
our  two  bed'feliows,  it  will  be  so  macb  addi- 
UonnI  pleasure.  Mrs.  Bums  joins  me  in  kind 
gpliments  to  you  and  Mrs.  Brown.  Adieu  1 
I  am  STer,  mj  dear  Sir,  yours, 

R.  B. 


(TLXXTT, 
TO   R.   GRAHAM,   ESa 


[Th*  iHWI  sgclnod  In  Ihli  1 


9(A  December.  1789. 
SiK, 

HAVi  »  good  while  hsd  a  wieh  to  trouble 
yon  with  a  letter,  and  had  certainly  done  it  long 
now — but  for  a  homilinting  something  that 
throws  cold  water  on  the  reBolution,  as  if  one 
ahonld  mj,  •'Yon  hare  foand  Sir.  Graham  a 
Tery  powerful  and  kind  friend  indeed,  and  that 
Interest  he  is  so  kindly  taking  in  your  conoems, 
70U  ought  by  ererything  in  your  power  to  keep 
"  'c  and  cherish."  Now  though  aince  God  hai 
Ihooght  proper  to  moke  one  powerful  and  on- 
other  helptess,  the  connciiou  of  obliger  and 
«bliged  is  nit  fair;  and  though  my  being  under 
yoor  pntronnge  is  to  me  highly  honoarable,  yet. 
Sir,  allow  me  to  flatter  myself,  that,  as  a  poet 
*nd  an  honest  man  ynn  first  interested  yourself 
In  my  welfare,  and  principally  as  such,  atill  you 
permit  me  to  approach  you. 

I  baie  found  tbe  oioise  bnsiness  go  on  a  great 
4«al  smoother  with  me  than  I  expected;  owin( 


a  good  deal  to  the  generous  friendship  of  AFr 
Milchel,  my  collector,  and  the  kind  assistance 
of  Mr.  Findlaler,  my  supertisor.  I  dare  to  ba 
honest,  and  1  fear  no  labour.  Nor  do  I  Bud  my 
hurried  life  greatly  inimical  to  my  correspon 
dence  with  the  muses.  Their  visits  to  me, 
indeed,  and  I  believe  to  most  of  their  ncquain 
tance,  like  the  visits  of  good  angels,  are  short 
and  far  between :  but  I  meet  them  new  and 
then  as  I  jog  through  tbe  hills  of  Kithsdale, 
just  OS  I  used  to  do  on  the  banks  of  Ayr.  I 
lake  the  liberty  to  enclose  you  a  few  bagatelles, 
all  of  them  the  productions  of  my  leisure 
thoughts  in  my  excise  rides. 

If  you  know  or  have  ever  seen  Captain  Grose, 
the  antiqnarion.you  will  enter  into  any  humour 
that  ia  in  the  verses  on  him.  Perlinps  you 
have  seen  them  before,  as  I  sent  them  to  a  Lon- 
don newspaper.  Though  I  dore  say  you  have 
none  of  the  sotemn-league-and-c  oven  ant  Sre, 
which  ahone  so  conapicnona  in  Lord  George 
Gordon,  and  the  Kilmarnock  weavers,  yet  I 
think  you  must  hate  heard  of  Dr.  M'Giil,  one 
of  the  clergymen  of  Ayr,  and  bis  heretical 
book.  God  help  him,  poor  man!  Though  he 
is  one  of  tbe  worthiest,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  whole  priesthood  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  in  every  sense  of  that  nmhiguons 
term,  yet  the  poor  Doctor  and  bis  numerou* 
famity  are  in  Imminent  danger  of  being  thrown 
out  to  the  mercy  of  (he  winter-whids.  The  en- 
closed ballad  on  that  business  is.  1  confess,  too 
local,  but  I  laughed  myself  at  some  conceits 
in  it,  though  I  am  convinced  in  my  conscience 
that  there  are  a  good  many  heavy  stanias  in  it 

The  election  ballad,  as  yon  will  see,  allodef 
to  the  present  canvasa  in  our  string  of  boroughs. 
1  do  not  believe  there  will  be  such  a  hard-ru" 
match  in  the  whole  general  election. 

1  am  too  little  a  man  to  have  nny  political  at 
tachments;  I  am  deeply  indebted  to,  ani  have  the 
warmest  veneration  for,  indivldunts  oC  bulb  phr- 
ties;  but  a  man  who  has  it  in  his  power  tg  be 
the  father  of  hia  country,  and  who  •••••, 
is  a  character  that  one  cannot  speak  of  with 
patience. 

Sir  J.  J.  does  "  what  man  can  do,"  hat  yet  I 
doubt  bis  fate. 
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ctxxvu. 

TO   MBS.    DUNLOF. 

(Burni  wni  ononi  pT«T  to  Innmor  ipMtf-  at  tUa 

in  •  mill,  and  Iwve  non«  of  tha  loiiawi  or  ioyw  which 
«smu.i.h.it«.] 

EUiiland,  18(A  Deetmher,  1788. 
Many  Ihsuka,  de*r  Mudtm,  for  jour  sheat- 
full  of  rhjTDBs.  Though  at  present  I  lui  below 
the  veriest  prosB,  jet  fnnn  job  eTcrfLhing 
pleruea.  I  am  gToanitig  under  tlie  miserieB  of 
*  diBBised  Derraua  eyatem  ;  a  Bjntam,  the  BlatB 
Af  which  U  moBt  conduciTB  to  our  huppiness — or 
the  nioBt  productive  of  out  miserj.  For  now 
near  three  weeka  I  haie  been  eo  ill  with  ■  nerr- 
oua  head-aahe,  that  I  have  been  obliged  for  & 
time  to  give  up  my  eiciee'bookB,  being  scarce 
Kh\e  to  lift  niy  head,  much  lees  (o  ride  once  a 
»feok  over  ten  muir  pamheB.  What  is  nmol — 
To'dny  in  the  luiurinnce  of  henlth,  exulting  in 
the  etyojnienl  of  eiistence ;  in  a  few  daya,  per- 
bapa  in  a  few  hours,  losdedwith  conscious  psin- 
ful  being,  oounling  the  tardy  pac^f  the  linger- 
ing momenta  by  the  rcpercussiona  of  anguish, 
*nd  refusing  or  denied  a  comforler.  Day  fol- 
lows night,  and  night  comes  after  day,  only  to 
curae  hiui  with  life  vibich  giies  him  no  plea- 
Bure :  anj  yet  the  awful,  dark 
that  Ufa  ia  something  at  which 


Can  il  be  possible,  that  when  1  reaign  this 
ft-ail,  feverish  being,  I  shall  still  find  myself  in 
OanacioQB  existence!  When  the  laat  gaap  of 
•gony  haa  announced  that  I  am  no  more  lo  those 
that  hnen  me,  and  the  few  who  loved  me  ;  when 
the  cold,  aliffened,  an conaciou a, 'ghastly  corse  is 
>«aigned  into  the  earth,  to  be  the  prey  of  un- 
Bigblly  reptiles,  and  to  become  In  lime  a  trodden 
clod,  aball  I  be  yet  worm  in  life,  seeing  and  seen, 
enjoying  and  enjoyed  1  Ye  venerable  sages  and 
holy  flamena,  ia  there  probability  in  your  conjee. 


'.  of  a 


beyond  death ;  or  are  they  all  alike,  baseless 
visions,  and  fabricated  fables  T  If  there  is  an- 
Dtber  life,  it  must  be  only  for  the  Just,  the  bene- 
Tolent,  the  amiable,  and  the  hnmane;  what  a 
■altering  idea,  then,  is  a  world  to  come  I   Would 

I  Blalt'a  Ofava 


to  God  I  u  firmly  believed  tt,  as  I  krdemtly  wi 
it '.  There  I  should  meet  an  aged  parent,  ootf 
at  rest  from  the  many  hnffetings  of  an 
world,  against  which  he  so  long  and  ao  brarety 
straggled.  There  should  I  meet  tbe  friend,  th( 
disinterested  friend  of  my  early  life;  tfaa  n 
who  rejoiced  to  see  me,  because  he  loved  m* 
and  could  serre  me. — Mnir,  thy  weakaesM*  << 
the  aberrstioDB  of  human  nature,  bat  thj  heart 
glowed  witb  everything  generous,  manly  and 
noble;  and  If  ■veremanalioD(k^mtheAIl~good 
Being  animated  a  human  fom,  it  wu  Uiinet 
There  should  I,  with  speeohleu  agon;  of  rap- 
ture, again  recognise  my  lost,  my  ever  deaf 
Maryl  whose  bosom  was  fraught  with  tmth, 
honour,  constancy,  and  love. 
"  My  Mary,  dear  departed  shade  1 

Where  is  thy  place  of  heavenly  reatt 
Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid! 

Hear'st  thou  the  groani  that  rend  his  brvastr* 

Jesus  Christ,  thou  amiableatof  cbaraotersl  I 
trust  thou  art  no  impoator,  and  that  thy  reve- 
lation of  blissful  scenes  of  eiiBl«nee  beyond 
death  and  the  grave,  la  not  one  of  the  many 
impositions  which  lime  after  time  have  I 
palmed  on  credalous  mankind.  I  tmtt  tha 
thee  "shall  all  the  timiliea  of  the  earth  be 
blessed,"  by  being  yet  connected  together  i 
better  world,  where  every  tie  that  bound  heart 
to  heart,  in  tbia  state  of  existence,  shall  be,  fa 
beyond  our  present  conceptions,  more  endearing. 

I  am  a  good  deal  inclined  to  think  with  thoa« 
who  maintain,  that  what  are  ealled  nervona 
fections  are  in  fact  diaeanee  of  the  mind.    I  ct 
not  rcnaoD,  I  cannot  think ;  sod  but  to  joi 
would  not  venture  to  write  anything  above 
order  to  a  cobbler.     You  have  felt  too  much  of 
the  ills  of  life  not  to  sympathiae  with  a  diseased 
wretch,  wlio  has  impaired  more  than  half  of  any 
faculties  he   poasesaed.      Your   goodness    will 
eicusc  thta  diatrsctd  scrawl,  which  the  writef 
dare  soBrcely  read,  and  which  ho  would  throw 
into  the  flro,   were  he  able  to  write  anytliiB| 
better,  or  indeed  anything  at  all. 

BuiDDUr  told  me  something  of  a  sou  of  yoore, 
who  was  returned  from  the  Enst  or  Weat  Indies. 
If  yiiu  have  gotten  news  from  James  or  An- 
thony, it  WBB  cruel  in  you  not  to  let  me  kuow; 
as  I  promise  you  on  the  sincerity  of  a  man,  whe 
ia  weary  of  one  world,  and  anxious  about  an- 
other, that  scarce  anything  could  give  me  *• 
much  pleasure  as  to  hear  of  any  good  tUng  be- 
falling  my  honoured  friend.  | 
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If  jovL  hare  a  minute's  leisure,  talse  up  your 
pen  in  pitj  to  Upauvrt  mmrable, 

B.  B. 


CLXXVIII. 


TO   LADY  W[INIFRED]    M[AXWELL] 
CONSTABLE. 


[The  Lady  Winifred  Maxwell,  the  last  of  the  old  li 
of  Nithtdale,  was  grttiiddaafhter  of  that  Earl  who,  ia 
1715,  made  an  almost  miraculoas  escape  from  death, 
thraof  h  the  spirit  and  furtitude  of  his  eountese,  a  lady  of 
the  Boble  family  of  Powis.] 

EUuland,  16^  December,  1789. 
Mt  Lady, 

Is  Tain  have  I  ft'om  daj  to  day  expected  to 
hear  from  Mrs.  Toung,  as  she  promised  me  at 
Dalswinton  that  she  would  do  me  the  honour  to 
introduce  me  at  Tinwald ;  and  it  was  impossible, 
not  from  your  ladyship's  accessibility,  but  from 
my  own  feelings,  that  I  could  go  alone.  Lately 
indeed,  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Carruchen,  in  his  usual 
goodness,  offered  to  accompany  me,  when  an 
unlucky  indisposition  on  m^  part  hindered  my 
embracing  the  opportunity.  To  court  the  notice 
or  the  tables  of  the  great,  except  where  I  some- 
times have  had  a  little  matter  to  ask  of  them, 
or  more  often  the  pleasanter  task  of  witnessing 
my  gratitude  to  them,  is  what  I  never  have 
done,  and  I  trust  never  shall  do.  But  with  your 
ladyship  I  have  the  honour  to  be  connected  by 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  endearing  ties  in 
the  whole  moral  world.  Common  sufferers,  in 
a  cause  where  even  to  be  unfortunate  is  glorious, 
the  cause  of  heroic  loyalty !  Though  my  fathers 
had  not  illustrious  honours  and  vast  properties 
to  hazard  in  the  contest,  though  they  left  their 
humble  cottages  only  to  add  so  many  units 
more  to  the  unnoted  crowd  that  followed  their 
leaders,  yet  what  they  could  they  did,  and  what 
they  had  they  lost ;  with  unshaken  firmness  and 
unconcealed  political  attachments,  they  shook 
hands  with  ruin  for  what  they  esteemed  the  cause 
of  their  king  and  their  country.  The  language 
and  the  enclosed  verses  are  for  your  ladyship's 
eye  alone.  Poets  are* not  very  famous  for  their 
prudence  ;  but  as  I  can  do  nothing  for  a  cause 
which  is  now  nearly  no  more,  I  do  not  wish  to 
hurt  myself. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

My  lady. 

Tour  ladyship's  obliged  and  obedient 

Humble  servant, 
B.  B. 


CLXXIX. 
TO  PBOVOST   MAXWELL, 

OF   LOCHMABIV. 

[Of  Lnehmahen,  the  "  Marjory  of  the  mony  Lochs"  o( 
Che  election  bullnds.  Maxwell  was  at  this  time  provos^ 
a  post  more  of  honour  than  of  labour.] 

EUitland,  20/A  December,  1789. 
Dear  Provost, 

As  my  friend  Mr.  Graham  goes  for  your  good 
town  to-morrow,  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
to  send  you  a  few  lines,  and  as  I  have  nothing 
to  say  I  have  chosen  this  sheet  of  foolscap,  and 
begun  as  you  see  at  the  top  of  the  first  page, 
because  I  have  ever  observed,  that  when  once 
people  have  fairly  set  out  they  know  not  where 
to  stop.  Now  that  my  first  sentence  is  conclude 
ed,  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  pray  heaven  to 
help  me  on  to  another.  Shall  I  write  you  on 
Politics  or  Beligion,  two  master  subjects  for 
your  sayers  of  nothing.  Of  the  first  I  dare  say 
by  this  time  you  are  nearly  surfeited :  and  for 
the  last,  whatever  they  may  talk  of  it,  who 
make  it  a  kind  of  company  concern,  I  never 
could  endure  it  beyond  a  soliloquy.  I  might 
write  you  on  farming,  on  building,  or  market- 
ing, bi||  my  poor  distracted  mind  is  so  torn,  bo 
Jaded,  so  racked  and  bediveled  with  the  taek  of  • 
the  superlative  damned  to  make  om  guinea  do 
the  busmesM  of  three,  that  I  detest,  abhor,  and 
swoon  at  the  very  word  business,  though  no  leaf 
than  four  letters  of  my  very  short  simame  aro 
in  it 

Well,  to  make  the  matter  short,  I  shall  bo- 
take  myself  to  a  subject  ever  fhiitful  of  themes ; 
a  subject  the  turtle-feast  of  the  sons  of  Satan, 
and  the  delicious  secret  sugar-plum  of  the  babea 
of  grace — a  subject  sparkling  vrith  all  the  jewels 
that  wit  can  find  in  the  mines  of  genius :  and 
pregnant  with  all  the  stores  of  learning  from 
Moses  and  Confucius  to  Franklin  and  Priestley 
—in  short,  may  it  please  your  Lordship,  I  intend 
to  irrite  ♦  *  * 

{Here  ths  PoH  mterUd  a  eong  which  can  onlg  bi 
9ung  at  ttmef  when  the  jmnch-bawi  hsu  done  iU  dutp 
and  vUd  wit  it  eet/ree.'] 

If  at  any  time  you  expect  a  field-day  in  your 
town,  a  day  when  Dukes,  Earls,  and  Knights 
pay  their  court  to  weavers,  tailors,  and  cobblers, 
I  should  like  to  know  of  it  two  or  three  days  bo- 
forehand.  It  is  not  that  I  care  three  skips  of  a 
cur  dog  for  the  politics,  but  I  should  like  to  sot 
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mch  an  exhibition  of  human  nature.  If  you 
meet  with  that  worthy  old  yeteran  in  religion 
and  good-fellowship,  Mr.  Jeffrey,  or  any  of  his 
amiable  family,  I  beg  you  will  gire  them  my  best 
compliments.  ^       R.  B. 


CLXXX. 
TO  SIR  JOHN  SINCLAIR. 

[Of  the  Monklnnd  Book-Club  alluded  to  in  this  letter, 
Che  riergyman  hnd  omitted  al.  mention  In  hi*  account  of 
the  P:irish  or  Dunscore,  publishod  in  Sir  John  Sinclair's 
work :  Bome  of  the  bo^iks  which  the  poet  introduced  were 
■tigmatized  as  vain  and  frivolous.] 

1790. 
Sib, 

Tub  following  circumstance  has,  T  belieye, 
been  committed  in  the  statistical  account,  trans- 
mitted to  you  of  the  parish  of  Dunscore,  in 
Nithsdule.  I  beg  leave  to  send  it  to  you  because 
it  is  new,  and  may  be  useful.  How  far  it  is  de- 
serving of  a  place  in  your  patriotic  publication, 
you  are  the  best  judge. 

To  store  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes  with 
oaeful  knowledge,  is  certainly  of  very  great  im- 
portance, both  to  them  as  individuals  and  to 
society  at  large.  Giving  them  a  turn  for  read- 
ing and  reflection,  is  giving  them  a  source  of  in- 
nocent and  Inu'lal'le  nnlu^cni<>1lt ;  and  besides, 
raises  thom  to  a  more  flignifled  degree  in  the 
scale  of  rationality.  Impressed  with  this  idea, 
a  gentleman  in  this  parish,  Uohert  Uiddel,  Esq., 
of  Glenriddel,  set  on  foot  a  species  of  circulat- 
ing library,  on  a  plan  so  simple  as  to  be  practi- 
cable in  any  corner  of  the  country;  and  so 
useful,  as  to  deserve  the  notice  of  every  country 
gentleman,  who  thinks  the  improvement  of  that 
part  of  his  own  species,  whom  chance  has 
thrown  into  the  humble  walks  of  the  peasant 
and  the  artisan,  a  matter  worthy  of  his  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  Riddel  got  a  number  of  his  own  tenants, 
anl  farming  neighbours,  to  form  themselves  into 
a  society  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  library 
among  themselves.  They  entered  into  a  legal 
engagement  to  abide  by  it  for  three  years ;  with 
a  saving  clause  or  two  in  case  of  a  removal  to  a 
distance,  or  death.  Each  member,  at  his  entry, 
paid  five  shillings ;  and  at  each  of  their  meetings, 
which  were  held  every  fourth  Saturday,  six- 
pence more.  With  their  entry-money,  and  the 
credit  which  they  took  on  the  faith  of  their 
future  funds,  they  laid  in  a  tolerable  stock  of 


books  at  the  eommencemeni.  What  aothon 
they  were  to  purchase,  was  always  decided  by 
the  majority.  At  erery  meeUng,  all  the  books, 
under  certain  fines  and  forfeitures,  by  way  of 
penalty,  were  to  be  produced ;  and  the  mem- 
bers^ had  their  choice  of  the  Tolumes  in  rotation. 
He  whose  name  stood  for  that  night  first  on 
the  list,  bad  his  choice  of  what  rolume  he 
pleased  in  the  whole  collection ;  the  second  had 
his  choice  after  the  first;  the  third  after  the 
second,  and  so  on  to  the  last  At  next  meeting, 
he  who  had  been  first  on  the  list  at  the  preced- 
ing meeting,  was  last  at  this;  he  who  had  been 
second  was  first ;  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
three  years.  At  the  expiration  of  the  engage- 
ment the  books  were  sold  by  auction,  but  only 
among  the  members  themselves :  each  man  had 
his  share  of  the  common  stock,  in  money  or  in 
books,  as  he  chose  to  be  a  purchaser  or  not. 

At  the  breaking  up  of  this  little  society,  which 
was  formed  under  Mr.  Riddel's  patronage,  what 
with  benefactions  of  books  from  him,  and  what 
with  their  own  purchases,  they  had  collected  to- 
gether upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Tolumes. 
It  will  easily  be  guessed,  that  a  good  deal  of  trash 
would  be  bought  Among  the  books,  however, 
of  this  little  library,  were,  Blahr'M  SermonM,  Bo' 
berttorCi  Hwtory  of  Scotland^  Hume's  History  of 
the  Stewarts,  The  Spectator,  Idler ^  Adcmturer, 
Mirror,  Ijounger,  Observer,  Man  of  Feeling,  Man 
of  the  World,  Chrysal,  Don  Quixote,  Joseph  An- 
drews, &o.  A  peasant  who  can  read,  and  enjoy 
such  books,  is  certainly  a  much  superior  being 
to  his  neighbour,  who  perhaps  stalks  beside  hif 
team,  very  little  removed,  except  in  shape,  ftrom 
the  brutes  he  drives. 

Wishing  your  patriotic  exertions  their  so  much 
merited  success, 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  serrant, 

A  PlASAKT. 


CLXXXI. 
TO  CHARLES  SHARPE,  ESQ., 

OF   HODDAM. 

[The  family  of  Hoddam  is  of  old  stjinding  in  Nithedaie 
it  has  mingled  blood  with  some  of  the  noblest  Scottish 
names;  nor  is  it  unknown  either  in  history  or  litemtQra 
— the  fierce  knight  of  Closebum,  who  m  the  scuiBe  be- 
tween Bruce  and  Ck>ra}iie  drew  his  sword  uad  mad* 
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'aw»r,"*Kl  my  frlEMlChDrlH  Elrlrp*ir«cli8)i«T|M,  an 
Dt  Uw  kMt  tliiliDguialitd  uf  lu  DHiDben.] 

[1790.] 
It  ia  true.  Sir,  ;ou  are  a  gentleman  of  rank 
uid  fortune,  and  1  am  a  poor  de'il :  ;au  are  a 
ather  iu  ttie  cap  of  aocietj,  and  I  nm  a  lerj 
ibnall  in  liis  sbaes;  yet  I  tfaie  tlie  honour  to 
dang  to  tlie  Etnnie  famil;  with  70U,  and  cm  Lbat 
ore  I  sow  uddrcsa  yoa.     Vou  irill  perhapa 
l*poot  thhC  1  am  going  to  claim  affinil;  iritli 
le  ancient  and  hononrable  bouse  ot  Kirlcpa- 
trick.     No,  no,  Sir:  I  caiinot  indeed  be  properly 
laid  to  belong  to  any  hooee,  oreTeo  an;  province 
ir  kingdom  ;  oa  m;  mother,  who,  for  many  years 
wa«  tpouae  lo  a  marobiog  regiment,  gave  me  into 
.  bad  World,  aboard  Uie  packet-boat,  some- 
where bettri'cQ  Dunaghadee  and   Portpatriok. 
By  our  oomiiion  family,  I  mean,  Sir,  the  familj 
of  tbe  mnseb.     I  am  a  fiddler  and  a  poet;  and 
yon,  I  am  t-.ilii,  plaj  an  eiqaiiite  Tiolin,  and  have 
k  ttandant  ta^ie  in  the  Belles  Lettres.     The 
other  day,  a  brollicrciilgut  gave  mo  a  charming 
Boots  air  of  jour  compoeition.     If  I  was  pleased 
with  the  tnne,  I  was  in  raptures  with  the  title 
you  hate  girpn  it;  and  taldng  up  the  ideal 
e  apim  it  into  the  three  stanias  enolosed. 
Will  yon  atlon  me,  Sir,  to  present  you  them,  a* 
the  dearest  i:>tFcring  that  a  misbegotten  son  of 
poverty  and  rhyme  ha«  to  gire  T  I  hare  a  long- 
to  take  70U  by  the  hand  and  onbnrtheo  mj 
heart  by  Baj'ing,  "  Sir,  I  hononr  you  as  a  nan 
who  snpport'i  Ihe  dignity  of  human  nature,  amid 
•B  age  when  frirolily  and  aTarioe  hare,  between 
tliem,  debased  Ds  below  tbe  bmtes  that  perish  1" 
Bnt,  alaa,  Sir  I  lo  me  yon  are  unapproachable. 
It  is  true,  Ihe  muses  baptiied  me  in  Castalian 
•treams,  but  Ihe  Ihoughtleai  gipsies  forgot  to 
give   me   n   name.     As   the  sex   hare   serted 
naoy  a  goud  fellow,  the  Nine  bare  giren  me  a 
great  deal  of  pleamre,  hut,  bewitehing  Jadeel 
they  hare  beggared  me.    Would  tbey  but  spare 
ma  a  little  of  dieir  cast-linen  I   Were  it  only  in 
my  power  to  aay  that  I  bare  a  ablrt  on  my 
^baok!    but  (he   idlo  wenchee,  like   Bolomon'i 
lilies,  '*  the;  loil  not,  neither  do  they  spin  j"  m 

cravat,  like  tbe  hangman's  rope,  round  my 
Baked  thrtiDl,  nnd  coax  my  galligaskins  to  keep 
together  their  many-coloured  fragmeols.  Ai 
to  tbe  affiiir  of  shoes,  I  hsTe  given  that  up. 
My  pilgrim  ngi-9  in  my  ballad-trade,  from  town 
lo  town,  BDd  i>a  yonr  stony-hearted  turnpike* 
too,  are  what  not  even  Ihe  hide  of  Job's  Behe- 
■etb  oonld  bear.     The  eoat  on  my  baok  i»  no 


1:  I  shall  not  speak  evil  of  the  dead.  Il 
would  be  equally  anhandsome  and  ungratefDl 
to  Bod  fault  with  my  old  suriout.  which  so 
kindl;  euppliea  and  conceals  the  want  of  that 
My  hst  indeed  ia  a  great  faTonrile  :  and 
thoogb  I  got  it  literally  for  an  old  song,  I  would 
not  eichnnge  it  for  the  best  beaver  in  Britain. 
I  was,  during  seieral  ;esrB,  a  kind  of  factotuin 
serntnt  to  a  country  clergyman,  where  I  pickl 
up  a  good  man;  Bcrnpn  of  learning,  particularly 
in  some  branches  of  the  malbemalics.  When- 
ever I  feel  inclined  to  rest  myself  on  m;  way, 
I  take  my  seal  under  a  hedge,  laying  my  poetio 
wallet  on  the  one  side,  and  m;  GddleH:ase  on 
the  other,  and  placing  m;  hat  between  my  lega. 
I  c&n,  bj  means  of  its  brim,  or  rather  brims, 
go  through  the  whole  dectrine  of  the  cooio 
sections. 

However,  Sir,  don't  let  me  mislead  you,  a> 
if  I  would  interest  your  pity.  Fortune  boa  so 
much  forsaken  me,  that  she  has  taught  me  to 
live  without  her:  and  amid  all  my  rags  and 
poverty,  I  am  as  Independent,  aud  much  more 
happy,  than  a  monarch  of  the  world.  Accord' 
ing  to  the  hackneyed  metaphor,  I  valae  the 
several  actors  ia  tbe  great  drama  of  life,  simply 
aa  they  act  their  parts.*  1  can  look  on  a  worth- 
less fellow  of  a  duke  with  unqualified  contempt, 
and  can  regard  an  honest  scavenger  irith  slO' 
oere  respeot.  As  you,  Sir,  go  through  ;od> 
role  with  such  distinguished  merit,  permit  me 
tomakeone  in  the  chorus  of  universal  applensei 
and  i^nre  you  that  with  the  highest  respect, 
I  have  the  benonr  to  be,  Ac, 

JOBHIT  Faa. 


cixxxn. 

TO   MR.   GILBERT   BURNS. 

«  tbe  poet  tldi 
,od-l 

r.  IKA/onuary,  IT90. 
Dm  Bbotbtb, 
iMaaii  totakeadvaiitngeot  (he  frank,  though 
I  have  not,  in  my  present  h'sme  of  mind,  mucti 
appetite  for  eierlion  la  writing.  My  nerves  art 
in  ■  cursed  slate.  I  feel  that  horrid  hj'pochoip 
driB  pervading  every  atom  of  both  body  and 
goal.  Tlus  farta  has  undone  my  enjoyment  of 
myBslt     It  ia  a  roioon*  affair  od  all  haada 
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But  let  it  go  to  hell !  1*11  fight  it  out  and  be  off 
with  it. 

We  haye  gotten  »  set  of  Tery  decent  players 
here  just  now^.  I  have  seen  them  an  eTening  or 
two.  David  Campbell,  in  Ayr,  wrote  to  me  by 
the  manager  of  the  company,  a  Mr.  Sutherland, 
who  is  a  man  of  apparent  worth.  On  New- 
year-day  evening  I  gave  him  the  following  pro- 
logue, which  he  spouted  to  his  audience  with 
applause. 

No  song  nor  dance  I  bring  from  yon  great  city, 
That  queens  it  o'er  our  taste^the  more's  the 

pity: 
Tho',  by  the  bye,  abroad  why  will  you  roam  ? 
Good  sense  and  taste  are  natives  here  at  home. 

I  can  no  more. — If  once  I  was  clear  of  this 
oursed  farm,  I  should  respire  more  at  ease. 

B.B. 


OLxxxm. 

TO  MR.   SUTHERLAND, 

PLATIB. 

SHCLoiiHa  ▲  paoLoavs. 

[When  the  fann  failed,  th^poet  aought  plearare  in  the 
playhouse :  he  tried  to  retire  from  his  own  harassing  re- 
flections,  into  a  world  created  by  other  minds.] 

Monday  Morning, 
I  WAS  much  disappointed,  my  dear  Sir,  in 
wanting  your  most  agreeable  company  yester- 
day. However,  I  heartily  pray  for  good*wea- 
ther  next  Sunday ;  and  whatever  aerial  Being 
has  the  guidance  of  the  elements,  may  take  any 
other  half-dozen  of  Sundays  he  pleases,  and 
clothe  them  with 

**  Vapours  and  clouds,  and  storms, 
Until  he  terrify  himself 
At  combustion  of  his  own  raising." 

I  shall  see  you  on  Wednesday  forenoon.  In 
the  greatest  hurry,  R.  B. 


OLXXXIV. 
TO  WILLIAM  DUNBAR,  W.  S. 

[This  letter  was  first  published  by  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd, in  his  edition  of  Bums:  it  is  remarkable  for  this 
sentence,  "  I  am  resolved  never  to  breed  up  a  son  of 
mine  to  any  of  the  learned  professions :  I  know  the  value 
of  mdependence,  and  since  I  cannot  give  my  sons  an  inde- 
*«endent  fortune,  I  shall  five  them  an  independent  line  of 


life."    We  may  look  rooad  oa  and  inquire  wbk^  Mxm  d 
life  the  poet  could  poesibly  meea.] 


« 


mUfland,  lith  Januury^  1790. 
SiNOi  we  are  here  creatures  of  a  day,  sines 
a  few  summer  days,  and  a  few  winter  nights, 
and  the  life  of  man  is  at  an  end,"  why,  my  dear 
much-esteemed  Sfr,  should  you  and  I  let  negli- 
gent indolence,  for  I  know  it  is  nothing  worsen 
step  in  between  us  and  bar  the  enjoyment  of  • 
mutual  correspondence?  We  are  not  shapea 
out  of  t!ie  common,  heavy,  methodical  clod,  the 
elemental  stuff  of  the  plodding  selfish  race,  the 
sons  of  Arithmetic  and  Prudence ;  our  feelings 
and  hearts  are  not  benumbed  and  poisoned  by 
the  cursed  influence  of  riches,  which,  whatever 
blessing  they  may  be  in  other  respects,  are  no 
fHends  to  the  nobler  qualities  of  the  heart :  in 
the  name  of  random  sensibility,  then,  let  never 
the  moon  change  on  our  silence  any  more.  I 
have  had  a  tract  of  bad  health  most  part  of  this 
winter,  else  you  had  heard  from  me  long' ere 
now.  Thank  Heaven,  I  am  pow  got  so  much 
better  as  to  be  able  to  partake  a  little  in  the  en- 
joyments of  life. 

Our  friend  Cunningham  will,  perhaps,  have 
told  you  of  my  going  into  the  Excise.  The  truth 
is,  I  found  it  a  very  convenient  business  to  have 
£60  per  annum,  nor  have  I  yet  felt  any  of  those 
mortifying  circumstances  in  it  that  I  was  led  to 

fear. 

Feb,  2. 

I  have  not,  for  sheer  hurry  of  business,  been 
able  to  spare  five  minutes  to  finish  my  letter. 
Besides  my  farm  business,  I  ride  on  my  Kzcise 
matters  at  least  two  hundred  miles  erery  week. 
I  have  not  by  any  means  given  up  the  muses. 
Tou  will  see  in  the  8d  vol.  of  Johnson's  Scots 
songs  that  I  have  contributed  my  mite  there. 

But,  my  dear  Sir,  little  ones  that  look  up  to 
you  for  paternal  protection  are  an  important 
charge.  I  have  already  two  fine,  healthy,  stout 
little  fellows,  and  I  vrish  to  throw  some  light 
upon  them.  I  have  a  thousand  reveries  and 
schemes  about  them,  and  their  future  destiny. 
Not  that  I  am  a  Utopian  projector  in  theaa 
things.  I  am  resolved  never  to  breed  up  a  son 
of  mine  to  any  of  the  learned  professions.  I 
know  the  value  of  independence ;  and  since  I 
caniict  give  my  sons  an  independent  fortune,  I 
shall  give  them  an  independent  line  of  life. 
What  a  chaos  of  hurry,  chance,  and  changes  is 
this  world,  when  one  sits  soberly  down  to  reflect 
on  it!  To  a  father,  who  himself  know*  tht  ! 
world,  the  thought  that  he  shall  have  bobs  tt   { 
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usher  into  it  must  fill  him  with  dread ;  bat  if  he 
have  daughters,  the  prospect  in  a  thoughtful 
moment  is  apt  to  shock  him. 

I  hope  Mrs.  Fordyce  and  the  two  young  ladies 
are  well.  Do  let  me  forget  that  they  are  nieces 
of  yours,  and  let  me  say  that  I  never  saw  a  more 
interesting,  sweeter  pair  of  sisters  in  my  life. 
I  am  the  fool  of  my  feelings  and  attachments. 
I  often  take  up  a  volume  of  my  Spenser  to  realise 
you  to  my  imagination,  and  think  over  the  so- 
cial scenes  we  have  had  together.  God  grant 
that  there  may  be  another  world  more  congenial 
to  honest  fellows  beyond  this.  A  world  where 
these  rubs  and  plagues  of  absence,  distance,  mis- 
fortunes, ill-health,  &o.,  shall  no  more  damp 
hilarity  and  divide  fHendship.  This  I  know  is 
your  throng  season,  but  half  a  page  will  much 
oblige. 

My  dear  Sir,  « 

,  Yours  sincerely, 

B.  B. 


CLXXXV. 

TO   MBS.   DUNLOP. 

t^alconar,  the  po«t,  whom  Barns  mentioni  here,  per- 
•hed  in  the  AorSrm,  in  which  be  acted  aipnner:  he  wai 
a  Batiriit  of  no  mean  power,  and  wrote  that  oaeful  work, 
the  Marine  Dictionary :  bnt  hie  fame  depends  upon  **  The 
Shipwreck/*  one  of  the  most  original  and  monmfol 
poems  in  the  language.] 

EUitland,  25M  Jamuary^  1790. 

It  has  been  owing  to  unremitting  hurry  of 
business  that  I  have  not  written  to  you,  Madam, 
long  ere  now.  My  health  is  greatly  better, 
and  I  DOW  begin  once  more  to  share  in  satis- 
faction and  ei\joyment  wiUi  the  rest  of  my  fellow- 
creatures. 

Many  thanks,  my  much-esteemed  fHend,  for 
your  kind  letters ;  but  why  will  you  make  me 
run  the  risk  of  being  contemptible  and  merce- 
nary in  my  own  eyes  ?  Wiien  I  pique  myself  on 
my  independent  spirit,  I  hope  it  is  neither  poetic 
license,  nor  poetic  rant ;  and  I  am  so  flattered 
with  the  honour  you  have  done  me,  in  making 
mc  your  compeer  in  friendship  and  fHendly  cor- 
respondence, that  I  cannot  without  pain,  and  a 
degree  of  mortification,  be  reminded  of  the  real 
inequality  between  our  situations. 

Most  sincerely  do  I  rejoice  with  you,  dear 
Ma<lam,  in  the  good  news  of  Anthony.     Not 


)  The  baUad  is  In  the  Minstrelsy  o(  the  Beottiab  Border, 
ed.1fla3,vol.iU.p.3M. 


only  your  anxiety  about  his  fate,  but  my  owx 
esteem  for  such  a  noble,  warm-hearted,  manly 
young  fellow,  in  the  little  I  had  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, has  interested  me  deeply  in  his 
fortunes. 

Falconer,  the  unfortunate  author  of  the  "Ship- 
wreck," which  you  so  much  admire,  is  no  more. 
After  witnessing  the  dreadful  catastrophe  he  so 
feelingly  describes  in  his  poem,  and  after  wea- 
thering many  hard  gales  of  fortune,  he  went  to 
the  bottom  with  the  Aurora  fHgate ! 

I  forget  what  part  of  Scotland  had  the  honour 
of  giving  him  birth  ;  but  he  was  the  son  of  ob- 
scurity and  misfortune.  He  was  one  of  those 
daring  adventurous  spirits,  which  Scotland,  be- 
yond any  other  country,  is  remarkable  for  pro- 
ducing. Little  does  the  fond  mother  think,  as 
she  hangs  delighted  over  the  sweet  little  leech 
at  her  bosom,  where  the  poor  fellow  may  here- 
after wander,  and  what  may  be  his  fate.  I  re- 
member a  stanxa  in  an  old  Scottish  ballad, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  rude  simplicity, 
speaks  feelingly  to  the  heart : 

"  Little  did  my  mother  think. 

That  day  she  cradled  me, 
What  land  I  was  to  travel  in, 

Or  what  death  I  should  die  !"i 

Old  Scottish  song  are,  you  know,  a  favourite 
study  and  pursuit  of  mine,  and  now  I  am  on 
that  subject,  allow  me  to  give  you  two  stanxaa 
of  another  old  simple  ballad,  which  I  am  sure 
will  please  you.  The  catastrophe  of  tfie  piece 
is  a  poor  ruined  female,  lamenting  her  fate. 
She  concludes  with  this  pathetic  wish  : — 

**  O  that  my  father  had  ne^er  on  me  smil'd ; 

O  that  my  mother  had  ne'er  to  me  sung ! 
O  that  my  cradle  had  never  been  rock-d ) 

But  that  I  had  died  when  I  was  young 

O  that  the  grave  it  were  my  bed  ; 

My  blankets  were  my  winding  sheet  > 
The  clocks  and  the  wiirms  my  bedfellows  a'l 

KnA  O  sae  sound  as  I  should  sleep  !" 

I  do  not  remember  in  all  my  reading,  to  have 
met  with  anything  more  truly  the  language  of 
misery,  than  the  exclamation  in  the  last  line. 
Misery  is  like  love  ;  to  speak  its  language  truly, 
the  author  must  have  felt  it. 

I  am  every  day  exj^cting  the  doctor  to  give 
your  little  godson'  the  small-pox.  They  are 
rift  in  the  country,  and  I  tremble  for  his  fate. 
By  the  way,  I  cannot  help  congratulating  yo« 
on  his  looks  and  spirit.    Every  person  who 

i  The  bard's  second  son,  Francis. 
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him,  acknowledges  him  to  be  the  finest,  hand- 
somest child  he  has  eyer  seen.  I  am  myself  de- 
lighted with  the  manly  swell  of  his  little  chest, 
and  a  certain  miniature  dignity  in  the  carriage 
of  his  head,  and  the  glance  of  his  fine  black  eye, 
which  promise  the  undaunted  gallantry  of  an 
independent  mind. 

I  thought  to  hare  sent  you  some  rhymes,  but 
dme  forbids.  I  promise  you  poetry  until  you 
are  tired  of  it,  next  time  I  have  the  honour  of 
assuring  you  how  truly  I  am,  &o. 

R.  B. 


OLXXXYT. 
'  TO    MR.   PETER  HILL, 

BOOKSBLLBR,    EDINBUBGH. 

[The  MademoiMlle  Burns  Tdiom  the  poet  mquirei 
about,  was  one  of  the  **  ladies  of  the  Canon^te,"  who 
desired  to  introduce  free  trade  in  her  profession  into  a 
close  borough  :  this  was  refused  by  the  mngistrates  of 
ESdinburgh,  though  advocated  with  much  eloquence  and 
humour  in  a  letter  by  her  namesake — it  is  coloured  too 
strongly  with  her  calling  to  be  published.] 

• 

EUisland,  2d  Feb.,  1790. 
.  No !  I  will  not  say  one  word  about  apologies 
or  excuses  for  not  writing. — I  am  a  poor,  ras- 
cally ganger,  condemned  to  gallop  at  least  200 
miles  eyery  week  to  inspect  dirty  ponds  and 
yeasty  barrels,  and  where  can  I  find  time  to 
write  to,  or  importance  to  interest  anybody  ? 
the  upbraidings  of  my  conscience,  nay  the  up- 
braidings  of  my  wife,  have  persecuted  me  on 
your  account  these  two  or  three  months  past — 
I  wish  to  God  I  was  a  great  man,  that  my  cor- 
respondence might  throw  light  upon  you,  to  let 
the  world  see  what  you  really  are  :  and  then  I 
would  make  your  fortune  without  putting  my 
hand  in  my  pocket  for  you,  which,  like  all  other 
great  men,  I  suppose  I  would  ayoid  as  much  as 
possible.  What  are  you  doing,  and  how  are 
you  doing  ?  Have  you  lately^seen  any  of  my  few 
IHends  ?  What  is  become  of  the  borouqh  be- 
FOBM,  or  how  is  the  fate  of  my  poor  namesake. 
Mademoiselle  Bums,  decided  ?  0  man  f  but  for 
thee  and  thy  selfish  appetites,  and  dishonest 
artifices,  that  beauteous  form,  and  that  once 
innocent  and  still  ingenuous  mind,  might  have 
shone  conspicuous  and  lovely  in  the  faithful 
wife,  and  the  affectionate  mother;  and  shall 
the  unfortunate  sacrifice  to  thy  pleasures  have 
no  claim  on  thy  humanity  1 


I  saw  lately  in  a  Review,  some  extracts  tram 
a  new  poem,  called  the  Village  Curate ;  send  it 
me.  I  want  likewise  a  cheap  copy  of  The 
World.  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  young  poet,  who 
does  me*the  honour  to  mention  me  so  kindly  in 
his  works,  please  give  him  my  best  thanks  for  the 
copy  of  his  book — I  shall  write  him,  mj  first 
leisure  hour.  I  like  his  poetry  much,  but  I 
think  his  style  in  prose  quite  astonishing. 

Tour  book  came  safe,  and  I  am  going  to 
trouble  you  with  ftirther  eomodssions.  I  call  it 
troubling  you, — ^because  I  want  only,  books; 
the  cheapest  way,  the  best ;  so  yon  may  have 
to  hunt  for  them  in  the  evening  auctions.  I 
want  Smollette*s  works,  for  the  sake  of  his  in- 
comparable humour.  I  have  already  Roderick 
Random,  and  Humphrey  Clinker. — ^Peregrine 
Pickle,  Launcelot  Greaves,  and  Ferdinand 
Count  Fathom,  I  still  want ;  but  as  I  said,  the 
veriest  ordinary  copies  will  serve  me.  I  am 
nice  only  in  the  appearance  of  my  poets.*  I 
forget  the  price  of  Cowper's  Poems,  but,  I  be- 
lieve, I  must  have  them.  I  saw  the  other  day, 
proposals  for  a  publication,  entitled  '*  Banks's 
new  and  complete  Christian's  Family  Bible," 
printed  for  C.  Cooke,  Paternoster-row,  London. 
— He  promises  at  least,  to  give  in  the  work,  I 
think  it  is  three  hundred  and  odd  engravings,  to 
which  he  has  put  the  names  of  the  first  artists 
in  London. — You  will  know  the  character  of  the 
performance,  as  some  numbers  of  it  are  pub- 
lished ;  and  if  it  is  really  what  it  pretends  to 
be,  set  me  down  as  a  subscriber,  and  send  me 
the  published  numbers. 

Let  me  hear  from  you,  your  first  leisure 
minute,  and  trust  me  you  shall  in  ftiture  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  my  silence.  The  daxzling 
perplexity  of  novelty  will  dissipate  and  leaTO 
me  to  pursue  my  course  in  the  quiet  path  of 
methodical  routine.  R.  B 


CLXxxvn. 

TO  MR.  W.   NICOL. 

[The  poet  has  recorded  this  unlooked-for  death  of  tbe 
Dominie's  mare  in  some  hasty  verses,  which  are  not 
much  superior  to  the  subject.] 

EUiiland,  Feb.  9«A,  1790. 
Mr  DiAB  Snt, 
That  d-mned  mare  of  yours  is  dead    I  would 


Areel J  hare  giren  her  price  to  have  Bayed  her ; 
she  has  yexed  me  bejond  description.  Indebted 
as  I  was  to  your  goodness  bejond  what  I  can 
ever  repay,  I  eagerly  grasped  at  your  offer  to 
have  the  mare  with  me.  That  I  might  at  least 
show  my  readiness  in  wishing  to  be  grateful,  I 
took  every  care  of  her  in  my  power.  She  was 
never  crossed  for  riding  above  half  a  score  of 
times  by  me  or  in  my  keeping.  I  drew  her  in 
the  plough,  one  of  three,  for  one  poor  week.  I 
refused  fifty-five  shillings  for  her,  which  was 
the  highest  bode  I  oonld  squeeze  for  her.  I  fed 
her  up  and  had  her  in  fine  order  for  Dumfries 
fair;  when  four  or  five  days  before  the  fair, 
she  was  seized  with  an  unaccountable  disorder 
in  the  sinews,  or  somewhere  in  the  bones  of  the 
neck ;  with  a  weakness  or  total  want  of  power 
in  her  fillets,  and  in  short  the  whole  vertebrsB 
of  her  spine  seemed  to  be  diseased  and  un- 
hii\ged,  and  in  eight-and-forty  hours,  in  spite 
of  the  two  best  farriers  in  the  country,  she  died 
and  be  d-mned  to  her !  The  farriers  said  that 
she  had  been  quite  strained  in  the  fillets  be- 
yond cure  before  you  had  bought  her ;  and  that 
the  poor  devil,  though  she  might  keep  a  little 
flesh,  had  been  jaded  and  quite  worn  out  with 
fatigue  and  oppression.  While  she  was  with  me, 
she  was  under  my  own  eye,  and  I  assure  you, 
my  much  valued  friend,  everything  was  done 
for  her  that  could  be  done ;  and  the  accident 
has  vexed  me  to  the  heart.  In  fact  I  could  not 
pluck  up  spirits  to  write  to  you,  on  account  of 
the  unfortunate  business. 

There  is  littie  new  in  this  country.  Our  the- 
atrical company,  of  which  you  must  have  heard, 
leave  us  this  week. — Their  merit  and  character 
are  indeed  very  great,  both  on  the  stage  and  in 
private  life;  not  a  worthless  creature  among 
them ;  and  their  encouragement  has  been  ac- 
cordingly. Their  usual  run  is  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-five  pounds  a  night:  seldom  less  than 
the  one,  and  the  house  will  hold  no  more  than 
the  other.  There  have  been  repeated  instances 
of  sending  away  six,  and  eight,  and  ten  pounds 
a  night  for  want  of  room.  A  new  theatre  is  to 
be  built  by  subscription ;  the  first  stone  is  to  be 
laid  on  Friday  first  to  come.  Three  hundred 
guineas  have  been  raised  by  thirty  subscribers, 
and  thirty  more  might  have  been  got  if  wanted. 
The  manager,  Mr.  Sutherland,  was  introduced 
to  me  by  a  friend  from  Ayr ;  and  a  worthier  or 
eleverer  fellow  I  have  rarely  met  with.  Some 
^  our  elergy  have  slipt  in  by  stealth  now  and 


then ;  but  they  have  got  up  a  farce  of  their  own. 
Ton  must  have  heard  how  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lawsoa 
of  Kirkmahoe,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk- 
patrick  of  Dunscore,  and  the  rest  of  that  fac- 
tion, have  accused  in  formal  process,  the  un- 
fortunate and  Rev.  Mr.  Heron,  of  Kirkgunzeon, 
that  in  ordaining  Mr.  Nielsen  to  the  cure  of 
souls  in  Kirkbean,  he,  the  said  Heron,  feloni« 
ously  and  treasonably  bound  the  said  Nielson  to 
the  confession  of  faith,  «o  far  <u  ii  wot  agreeahU 
to  reaton  and  the  word  of  OodI 

Mrs.  B.  begs  to  be  remembered  most  grate- 
fully to  you.  Littie  Bobby  and  Frank  are 
charmingly  well  and  healthy.  I  am  Jaded  to 
death  with  fatigue.  For  these  two  or  three 
months,  on  an  ava»ge,  I  have  not  ridden  less 
than  two  hundred  miles  per  week.  I  hav%  done 
littie  in  the  poetic  way.  I  have  given  Mr. 
Sutherland  two  Prologues ;  one  of  which  was 
delivered  last  week.  I  have  likewise  strung 
four  or  five  barbarous  stanzas,  to  the  tune  of 
Chevy  Chase,  by  way  of  Elegy  on  your  poor  un 
fortunate  mare,  beginning  (the  name  she  got 
here  was  Peg  Nicholson) 

<*  Peg  Nicholson  was  a  good  bay  mare. 
As  ever  trod  on  aim ; 
But  now  she*s  floating  down  the  Nith, 
And  past  the  mouth  o'  Cairn." 

My  best  compliments  to  Mrs.  Nicol,  and  littie 
Neddy,  and  all  the  family ;  I  hope  Ned  is  a  good 
scholar,  and  will  come  out  to  gather  nuts  and 
apples  with  me  next  harvest.  R.  B 


CLXXXVni. 


TO  MR.  CUNNINGHAM. 

[Barns  looks  back  with  ■oniething  of  regret  to  th«  dayt 
of  rich  dinners  and  flowing  wtne-enpa  which  he  ezperU 
enced  in  Edinbargh.  Alexander  Cunningham  and  kla 
unhappj  loves  are  recorded  in  that  fine  song,  "  Had  I  a 
cave  on  aome  wild  distant  shore."] 

EUuland,  18M  Ftbruary^  1790. 
I  BKO  your  pardon,  my  dear  and  much  valued 
friend,  for  writing  to  you  on  this  very  unfashion- 
able, unsightiy  sbeet*- 

«  Mj  poverty  bat  not  vaj  will  eoneeets.** 

But  to  make  amends,  since  of  modish  post  I 

kav«  none,  except  one  poor  widowed  half-sheet 

of  gilt,  which  lies  in  my  drawer  among  my  ple^ 

b^aa  fool's-cap  pages,  like  the  widow  of  a  maa 
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of  fashion,  whom  that  oupolite  scoundrel,  Ne- 
eessitj,  has  driven  from  Burgundy  and  Ant- 
apple,  to  a  dish  of  Bohea,  with  the  scandal- 
bearing  help-mate  of  a  yillage-priest ;  or  a  glass 
of  whisky-toddj,  with  a  rubj-nosed  yoke-fellow 
of  a  foot-padding  exciseman— I  make  a  tow  to 
enclose  this  sheet-full  of  epistolary  fragments 
in  that  my  only  scrap  of  gilt  paper. 

I  am  indeed  your  unworthy  debtor  for  three 
friendly  letters.  I  ought  to  have  written  to 
you  long  ere  now,  but  it  is  a  literal  fact,  I  have 
scarcely  a  spare  moment.  It  is  not  that  I  will 
not  write  to  you ;  Miss  Burnet  is  not  more  dear 
to  her  guai^ian  angel,  nor  his  grace  the  Duke 
of  Queensbury  to  the  powers  of  darkness,  than 
my  friend  Cunningham  to  m^  It  is  not  that  I 
eannof^irrite  to  you;  should  you  doubt  it,  take 
the  following  fragment,  which  was  intended  for 
you  some  time  ago,  and  be  conyinced  that  I 
can  antithetize  sentiment,  and  dreumvolute  pe- 
riods, as  well  as  any  coiner  of  phrase  in  the 
regions  of  philology. 

December,  1789. 
Mt  DKA&  Cunningham, 

Wherb  are  you?  And  what  are  you  doing? 
Can  you  be  that  son  of  leyity,  who  takes  up  a 
friendship  as  he  takes  up  a  fashion ;  or  are  you, 
like  some  other  of  the  worthiest  fellows  in  the 
world,  the  victim  of  indolence,  laden  with  fet- 
ters of  ever-increasing  weight  ? 

What  strange  beings  we  are  I  Since  we  have 
a  portion  of  conscious  existence,  equally  capable 
of  enjoying  pleasure,  happiness,  and  rapture, 
or  of  suffering  pain,  wretchedness,  and  misery, 
it  is  surely  worthy  of  an  inquiry,  whether  there 
be  not  such  a  thing  as  a  science  of  life ;  whether 
method,  economy,  and  fertility  of  expedients  be 
not  applicable  to  enjoyment,  and  whether  there 
be  not  a  want  of  dexterity  in  pleasure,  which 
renders  our  little  scantling  of  happiness  still 
less ;  nnd  a  profuseness,  an  intoxication  in  bliss, 
which  leads  to  satiety,  disgust,  and  self-abhor- 
rence. There  is  not  a  doubt  but  that  health, 
talcnrs,  character,  decent  competency,  respec- 
table friends,  are  real  substantial  blessings; 
and  yet  do  we  not  daily  see  those  who  enjoy 
many  or  all  of  these  good  things  contrive  not- 
withstanding 10  be  «9  unhflppy  as  others  to 
whose  lot  few  of  them  have  fallen  ?  I  believe 
one  great  source  of  this  mistake  or  misconduct 
is  owing  to  a  certain  stimulus,  with  us  called 
ambition,  which  goads  us  up  the  hill  of  life,  not 
as  we  ascend  other  eminences,  for  the  laudable 


curiosity  of  viewing  an  extended  landscape, 
but  rather  for  t)ie  dishonest  pride  of  look 
ing  down  on  others  of  our  fellow-ereatore^ 
seemingly  diminutive  in  humbler  statione,  &e 
&c. 

Sunday,  I4th  FArvary^  1790. 

God  help  me !  I  am  now  obliged  to 
"  Join  night  to  day,  and  Bondaj  to  the  vrtek."! 
If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  orthodox  faitli  of 
these  churches,  I  am  d-mned  past  redemptioii, 
and  what  is  worse,  d-mned  to  all  etemitj.  I 
am  deeply  read  in  Boston's  Four-fold  States 
Marshal  on  Sanctification,  Guthrie's  Trial  of  t 
Saving  Interest,  &c. ;  but  *'  there  is  no  balm  ia 
Gilead,  there  is  no  physician  there,"  for  me ;  se 
I  shall  e'en  turn  Arminian,  and  tmst  to  "  sin- 
cere though  imperfect  obedience." 

TWeidby,  161*. 

Luckily  for  me,  I  was  prerented  fh>m  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  knotty  point  at  which  I  had  Jost 
made  a  full  stop.  All  my  fears  and  eare  are 
of  this  world:  if  there  is  another,  an  honest 
man  has  nothing  to  fear  from  it.  I  hate  a  man 
that  wishes  to  be  a  Deist :  but  I  fear,  every  fair, 
unprejudiced  inquirer  must  in  some  degree  be 
a  sceptic.  It  is  not  that  there  are  any  very  stag- 
gering arguments  against  the  immortality  of 
man ;  but  like  electricity,  phlogiston,  &c.,  the 
subject  is  so  involved  in  darkness,  that  we  want 
data  to  go  upon.  One  thing  frightens  me  much : 
that  we  are  to  live  for  ever,  seems  too  good  newt 
to  be  true.  That  we  are  to  enter  into  a  new 
scene  of  existence,  where,  exempt  from  want 
and  pain,  we  shall  enjoy  ourselves  and  our 
friends  without  satiety  or  separation — ^how  much 
should  I  be  indebted  to  any  one  who  could  fully 
assure  me  that  this  was  certain ! 

My  time  is  once  more  expired.  I  will  write 
to  Mr.  Cleghorn  soon.  God  bless  him  and  all 
his  concerns!  And  may  all  the  powers  that 
preside  over  convivmlity  and  friendship,  be  pre- 
sent with  all  their  kindest  influence,  when  the 
bearer  of  this,  Mr.  Syme,  and  you  meet !  I  wish 
I  conid  also  make  one. 

Finally,  brethren,  farewell!  Whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  gentle, 
whatsoever  things  are  charitable,  fvhatsoever 
things  are  kind,  thi'.jc  on  the^^e  tlings,  and 
think  on  R.  B. 

1  Young.    Satin  on  Wt 


OF  ROBERT   BURNS. 
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OLXXXIX. 
TO  MB.   PETER  HILL. 


oharming  "wood-note  wild;*'  now 
four . 


coold 


I  am  out  of  all  patience  with  this  yile  world, 

LThat  Barm  tunMd  at  thii  tiiM  hit  thooghti  on  the    for  one  thing.     Mankind  are  by  nature  beneTO- 

trama,  this  order  to  hia  bookMllar  for  dramatic  works,  -  lent  creatures,  except  in  a  few  scoundrelly  in- 


as  well  at  bit  attendance  at  the  Damfries  theatre,  aiTord 
proof. 

JSUisland,  2d  March,  1790. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Monkland  Friendly 
Society,  it  was  resoWed  to  augment  their  library 
by  the  following  books,  which  you  are  to  send 
us  as  soon  as  possible:  —  The  Mirror,  The 
Lounger,  Man  of  Feeling,  Man  of  the  World, 
( these,  for  my  own  sake,  I  wish  to  haye  by  the 
first  carrier),  Knox's  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion; Rae's  History  of  the  Rebellion  in  1716; 
any  good  history  of  the  rebellion  in  1746;  A 
Display  of  the  Secession  Act  and  Testimony,  by 
Mr.  Gibb;  Herrey's  Meditations;  Beyeridge's 
Thoughts ;  and  another  copy  of  Watson's  Body 
of.Diyinity. 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  A.  Masterton  three  or  four 
months  ago,  to  pay  some  money  he  owed  me  into 
your  hands,  and  lately  I  wrote  to  you  to  the  same 
purpose,  but  I  haye  heard  firom  neither  one  or 
other  of  you. 

In  addition  to  the  books  I  commissioned  in 
my  last,  I  want  yery  much  An  Index  to  the  Ex- 
cise Laws,  or  an  Abridgment  of  all  the  Statutes 
now  in  force  relatiye  to  the  Excise,  by  Jellinger 
Symons ;  I  want  three  copies  of  this  book :  if  it 
Is  now  to  be  had,  cheap  or  dear,  get  it  for  me. 
An  honest  country  neighbour  of  mine  wants  too 
a  Family  Bible,  the  larger  the  better;  but 
second-handed,  for  he  does  not  choose  to  giye 
aboye  ten  shillings  for  the  book.     I  want  like- 


stances.  I  do  not  think  that  ayarice  of  the  good 
things  we  chance  to  haye,  is  bom  with  us ;  bat 
we  are  placed  here  amid  so  much  nakedness,  and 
hunger,  andpoyerty,  and  want,  that  we  are  under 
a  cursed  necessity  of  studying  selfishness,  in 
order  that  we  may  xxist  !  Still  there  are,  in 
eyery  age,  a  few  souls,  that  all  the  wants  and 
woes  of  life  cannot  debase  to  selfishness,  or  eyen 
to  the  necessary  alloy  of  caution  and  prudence. 
If  eyer  I  am  in  danger  of  yanity,  it  is  when  I 
contemplate  myself  on  this  side  of  my  disposition 
and  character.  God  knows  I  am  no  s^int ;  I 
haye  a  whole  host  of  follies  and  sin,  to  answer 
for ;  but  if  I  could,  and  I  belieye  I  do  it  as  far 
as  I  can,  I  would  wipe  away  all  tears  from  aU 
eyes. 

Adieu! 

R.B 


0X0. 
TO  MRS.    DUNLOP. 

fit  ie  not  a  little  eingalar  that  Bama  0171,  in  this  letter, 
he  had  jott  met  with  the  Mirror  and  Lounger  for  the  ftnt 
time :  it  vriU  be  remembered  that  a  few  years  before  a 
generona  article  was  dedicated  by  Mackenzie,  the  editor, 
to  the  Poema  of  Burnt,  and  to  thii  the  poet  often  alludet 
in  his  oorreipondenee.l 


mUtland,  10th  April,  1790. 
wise  for  myself,  as  you  can  pick  them  up,  second-  #    I  HAyi  just  now,  my  eyer  honoured  friend. 


handed  or  cheap,  copies  of  Otway's  Dramatic 
Works,  Ben  Jonson's,  Dryden's,  Congreye's, 
Wycherley's,  Vanbrugh's,  Gibber's,  or  any  dra- 
matic works  of  the  more  modem,  Macklin,  Gar- 
rick,  Foote,  Colman,  or  Sheridan.  A  good  copy 
too  of  Moliere,  in  French,  I  much  want.  Any 
o^.her  ^."chI  dramatic  authors  in  that  language  I 
want  also  ,  but  comic  authors,  chiefly,  though  I 
should  wish  to  haye  Racine,  Comeille,  and  Vol- 
taire too.  I  am  in  no  hurry  for  all,  or  any  of 
these,  but  if  you  accidentally  meet  with  them 
yery  cheap,  get  them  for  me. 

And  now  to  quit  the  dry  walk  of  business,  how 
do  you  do,  my  dear  friend  7  and  how  is  Mrs. 
Hill  ?    I  trust,  if  now  and  then  not  so  eUganOjf 


enjoyed  a  yery  high  luxury,  in  reading  a  paper 
of  the  Lounger.  Tou  know  my  national  preju- 
dices. I  had  often  read  and  admired  the  Spec- 
tator, Adventurer,  Rambler,  and  World;  but 
still  with  a  certain  regret,  that  they  were  so 
thoroughly  and  entirely  English.  Alas !  have  1 
often  said  to  myself,  what  are  all  the  boasted 
advantages  which  my  country  reaps  from  the 
union,  that  can  counterbalance  the  annihilation 
of  her  independence,  and  even  her  yery  name  t 
I  often  repeat  that  couplet  of  my  fayounte  poet, 
Goldsmith — 

« States  of  native  liberty  possest, 


Tho*  yery  poor,  may  yet  be  very  blest." 
Nothing  can   reconcile  me  to  the 
handsome,  at  least  as  amiable,  and  sings  as    terms,  "  English  ambassador,  English  court, 
ilyinely  as  eyer.    My  good  wife  too  has  a     &o.    And  I  am  out  of  all  patience  to  see  that 


commoii 

N 
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•quiTooal  oharaoter,  Hastings,  impeached  by 
"the  Commons  of  England.*'  Tell  me,  my 
firiend,  is  this  weak  prejudice?  I  belieye  in  my 
conscience  such  ideas  as  '*my  country ;  her  in- 
dependence ;  her  honour ;  the  illustrious  names 
that  mark  the  history  of  my  native  land  ;'*  &o. 
— >I  believe  these,  among  your  mm  of  the  world, 
men  who  in  fact  guide  for  the  most  part  and 
govern  our  world,  are  looked  on  as  so  many  mo- 
difications of  wrongheadedness.  They  know 
the  use  of  bawling  out  such  terms,  to  rouse  or 
lead  THE  &ABBLB ;  but  for  their  own  private  use, 
with  almost  all  the  able  ttatetmen  that  ever 
existed,  or  now  exist,  when  they  talk  of  right 
and  wrong,  they  only  mean  proper  and  im- 
proper; and  their  measure  of  conduct  is,  not 
what  they  orc;oT,  but  what  they  daub.  For 
the  truth  of  this  I  shall  not  ransack  the  history 
of  nations,  but  appeal  to  one  of  the  ablest 
judges  of  men  that  ever  lived — the  celebrated 
Earl  of  Chesterfield.  In  fact,  a  man  who  could 
thoroughly  control  his  vices  whenever  they  in- 
terfered with  his  interests,  ^nd  who  could  com- 
pletely put  on  the  appearance  of  every  virtue 
4S  often  as  it  suited  his  purposes,  is,  on  the 
Stanhopean  plan,  the  perfect  man;  a  man  to 
lead  nations.  But  are  great  abilities,  complete 
without  a  flaw,  and  polished  without  a  blemish, 
the  standard  of  human  excellence  ?  This  is 
certainly  the  staunch  opinion  of  men  of  the  world; 
but  I  call  on  honour,  virtue,  and  worth,  to  give 
the  Stygian  doctrine  a  loud  negative!  How- 
ever, this  must  be  allowed,  that,  if  you  abstract 
from  man  the  idea  of  an  existence  beyond  the 
grave,  then  the  true  measure  of  human  conduct 
is,  proper  and  improper :  virtue  and  vice,  as  dis- 
positions of  the  heart,  are,  in  that  case,  of  scarce- 
ly the  same  import  and  value  to  the  world  at 
large,  as  harmony  and  discord  in  the  modifica- 
tions of  sound  ;  and  a  delicate  sense  of  honour, 
like  a  nice  ear  for  music,  though  it  may  some- 
times give  the  possessor  an  ecstasy  unknown  to 
the  coarser  organs  of  the  herd,  yet,  considering 
the  harsh  gratings,  and  inharmonic  jars,  in  this 
ill-tuned  state  of  being,  it  is  odds  but  the  indi- 
vidual would  be  as  happy,  and  certainly  would 
be  as  much  respected  by  the  true  judges  of 
society  as  it  would  then  stand,  without  either  a 
good  ear  or  a  good  heart. 

Tou  must  know  I  have  just  met  with  the 
Mirror  and  Lounger  for  the  first  time,  and  I  am 
quite  in  raptures  with  them ;  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  your  opinion  of  some  of  the  pavers. 


The  one  I  have  just  read.  Lounger,  No.  61,  kat 
cost  me  more  honest  tears  than  anything  I  havt 
read  of  a  long  time.  Mackenzie  haa  been  called 
the  Addison  of  the  Scota,  and  in  my  opinioB, 
Addison  would  not  be  hurt  at  the  eompariaos. 
If  he  has  not  Addison's  exquisite  hamoor,  1m  m 
certainly  outdoes  him  in  the  tender  and  the  pa- 
thetic. His  Man  of  Feeling  (but  I  am  noi 
counsel  learned. in  the  laws  of  eritieism)  I  mA» 
mate  as  the  first  performance  in  its  kind  I  ever 
saw.  From  what  book«  moral  or  even  piom^ 
will  the  susceptible  young  mind  receiye  impres- 
sions more  congenial  to  humanity  and  kindnssit 
generosity  and  benevolence ;  in  short,  more  of 
all  that  ennobles  the  soul  to  herself,  or  endesn 
her  to  others — than  from  the  simple  affeetiBg 
tale  of  poor  Harleyt    • 

Still,  with  all  my  admiration  of  Mackensie^s 
writings,  I  do  not  know  if  they  are  the  fitteit 
reading  for  a  young  man  who  is  about  to  set 
out,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  make  his  way  into  Ufa 
Do  not  you  think.  Madam,  that  among  the  few 
favoured  of  heaven  in  the  structure  of  their 
minds  (for  such  there  certainly  are)  there  may 
be  a  purity,  a  tenderness,  a  dignity,  an  elegance 
of  soul,  which  are  of  no  use,  nay,  in  some  degree^ 
absolutely  disqualifying  for  the  truly  important 
business  of  makins  a  man's  way  into  life  ?    If  I 
am  not  much  mistaken,  my  gallant  young  friend, 
^  «  «  «  «  «  «^  ig  Ycry  much  under  these  dis- 
qualifications ;  and  for  the  young  females  of  a 
family  I  could  mention,  well  may  they  excite 
parental  solicitude,  for  I,  a  common  acquaint- 
ance, or  as  my  vanity  will  have  it,  an  humble 
friend,  have  often  trembled  for  a  turn  of  mind 
which  may  render  them  eminently  happy-— «r 
peculiarly  miserable ! 

I  have  been  manufacturing  some  verses  late- 
ly ;  but  when  I  have  got  the  most  hurried  sea- 
son of  excise  business  over,  I  hope  to  have  more 
leisure  to  transcribe  anything  that  may  shov 
how  much  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Madam, 

Tours,  &c. 

R.B. 


CXCI. 
TO  COLLECTOR  MITCHELL. 

[Collector  Mitchell  vn»  a  kind  and  considerate  g (uatle 
man :  to  his  grandeon,  Mr.  John  Campbell,  aargeQin,  ia 
Aberdeen,  I  owe  this  characteristic  letter.] 


Sl&, 


BUisland,  1700. 


I  SHALL  not  fail  to  wait  on  Captain  lUddal 
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to-night — I  wish  and  pray  that  the  goddess  of 
justice  herself  would  appear  to-morrow  among 
our  hon.  gentlemen,  merely  to  giye  them  a  word 
in  their  ear  that  mercy  to  the  thief  is  injustice 
to  the  honest  man.  For  my  part  I  have  gal- 
loped over  my  ten  parishes  these  four  days, 
until  this  moment  that  I  am  just  alighted,  or 
rather,  that  my  poor  jackass-skeleton  of  a 
korse  has  let  me  down ;  for  the  miserable  deril 
has  been  on  his  knees  half  a  score  of  times 
within  the  last  twenty  miles,  telling  me  in  his 
own  way,  '  Behold,  am  not  I  thy  faithful  jade 
of  a  horse,  on  which  thou  Igtst  ridden  these 
many  years !' 

In  short,  Sir,  I  haye  broke  my  horse's  wind, 
and  almost  broke  my  own  neck,  besides  some 
iignries  in  a  part  that  shall  be  nameless,  owing 
to  a  hard-hearted  stone  for  a  saddle.  I  find 
that  eyery  offender  has  so  many  great  men  to 
tspouse  his  cause,  that  I  shall  not  be  surprised 
If  I  am  committed  to  the  strong  hold  of  the 
law  to-morrow  for  insolence  to  the  dear  flriends 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  country. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obliged  and  obedient  humble 

B.  B. 


oxon. 

TO   DB.   MOOBE. 

lTh«  tonnvts  allnded  to  bj  Bnnw  were  thoM  of  Chai^ 
lotto  Smith  :  the  poat'a  copj  ii  now  before  um,  with  a 
fiiw  marks  of  hit  pen  on  tba  maifina.] 

Dumfriet,  Ezeue-Ofiee,  I4th  July,  1790. 
Sin, 
OoMiNO  into  town  this  morning,  to  attend  my 
duty  in  this  office,  it  being  collection-day,  I  met 
with  a  genUeman  who  tells  me  he  is  on  his  way 
to  London ;  so  I  take  the  opportunity  of  writing 
to  you,  as  flanking  is  at  present  under  a  tem« 
porary  death.  I  shall  haye  some  snatches  of 
leisure  through  the  day,  amid  our  horrid  busi- 
ness and  bustle,  and  I  shall  improye  them  as 
well  as  I  cai^ ;  but  let  my  letter  be  as  stupid  as 
*****♦♦♦♦,  as  miscellaneous  as  a  news- 
paper, as  short  as  a  hungry  grace-before-meat, 
or  as  lohg  as  a  law-paper  in  the  Douglas  cause ; 
as  ill-spelt  as  country  John's  billet-doux,  or  as  un- 
sightly a  scrawl  as  Betty  Byre-Mucker's  answer 
to  it ;  I  hope,  considering  circumstances,  yoa 
will  forgive  it;  and  as  it  will  put  you  to  no 
azpense  of  postage,  I  shall  haye  the  lets  refleo- 
aon  about  it. 


I  am  sadly  ungrateful  in  not  returning  yoa 
my  thanks  for  your  most  yaluable  present,  Ze- 
lueo.  In  fact,  you  are  in  some  degree  blameable 
for  my  neglect.  Tou  were  pleased  to  express  a 
wish  for  my  opinion  of  the  work,  which  so  flat- 
tered me,  that  nothing  less  would  serve  my 
overweening  fancy,  than  a  formal  criticism  on- 
the  book.  In  fact,  I  have  gravely  planned  a 
comparative  view  of  you.  Fielding,  Bichardson, 
and  Smollett,  in  your  different  qualities  and 
merits  as  novel-writers.  This,  I  own,  betrays 
my  ridiculous  vanity,  and  I  may  probably  never 
bring  the  business  to  bear ;  and  I  am  fond  of 
the  spirit  young  Elihu  shows  in  the  book  of 
Job— "And  I  said,  I  will  also  declare  my  opi- 
nion," I  have  quite  disfigured  my  copy  of  the 
book  with  my  annotations.  I  never  take  it  up 
without  at  the  same  time  taking  my  pencil,  and 
marking  with  asterisms,  parentheses,  &c«,  wher- 
ever I  meet  with  an  original  thought,  a  nervouf 
remark  on  life  and  manners,  a  remarkable  well- 
turned  period,  or  a  character  sketched  with  un- 
common precision. 

Though  I  should  hardly  think  of  fairly  wri- 
ting out  my  "  Comparative  View,"  I  shall  cer^ 
tainly  trouble  jou  with  my  remarks,  such  as 
they  are. 

I  have  just  received  from  my  gentleman  that 
horrid  summons  in  the  book  of  Bevelations — 
<«  That  time  shall  be  no  more  I" 

The  littie  collection  of  sonnets  have  some 
charming  poetry  in  them.  If  indeed  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  fair  author  for  the  book,  and  not, 
as  I  rather  suspect,  to  a  celebrated  author  of 
the  other  sex,  I  should  certainly  have  written  to 
the  lady,  with  my  grateful  acknowledgments^ 
an'd  my  own  ideas  of  the  comparative  excellence 
of  her  pieces.  I  would  do  this  last,  not  from 
any  vanity  of  thinking  that  my  remarks  could 
be  of  much  consequence  to  Mrs.  Smith,  but 
merely  firom  my  own  feelings  as  an  author,  doing 
as  I  would  be  done  by.  B.  B. 


oxoin. 

TO  MB.   MUBDOCH, 

TXAOHBn    OF    FniNCH,    LONDOV. 

[The  aeeouot  of  himMlf,  pmudmd  to  Mordoefc  bf 
Bubs,  was  aevsr  writtea.] 

FUieUmd,  Jufy  16,  1700. 
Mt  DnAE  Sim, 

I  BBOBiTBD  a  letter  from  you  a  long  time  agib 


but  unfortonatelj,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  my 
peregrinations  and  joumeyings  through  Scot- 
land, I  mislaid  or  lost  it,  and  by  consequence 
your  direction  along  with  it  Luckily  my  good 
star  brought  me  acquainted  with  Mr.  Kennedy, 
who,  I  understand,  is  an  acquaintance  of  yours : 
and  by  his  means  and  mediation  I  hope  to  re- 
place that  link  which  my  unfortunate  negligence 
had  so  unluckily  broke  in  the  chain  of  our  cor- 
respondence. I  was  the  more  vexed  at  the  file 
accident,  as  my  brother  William,  a  journeyman 
saddler,  has  been  for  some  time  in  London ;  and 
wished  above  all  things  for  your  direction,  that 
he  might  have  paid  his  respects  to  his  father's 
friend. 

His  last  address  he  sent  me  was,  <*  Wm.  Bums, 
at  Mr.  Barber's,  saddler,  No.  181,  Strand."  1 
writ  him  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  but  neglected  to  ask 
him  for  your  address ;  so,  if  you  find  a  spare 
half-minute,  please  let  my  brother  know  by  a 
card  where  and  when  he  will  find  you,  and  the 
poor  fellow  will  joyfully  wait  on  you,  as  one  of 
the  few  surviving  fHends  of  the  man  whose 
name,  and  Christian  name  too,  he  has  the  honour 
to  bear. 

The  next  letter  I  write  you  shall  be  a  long 
one.  I  have  much  to  tell  you  of  "  hair-breadth 
'scapes  in  th'  imminent  deadly  breach,"  with 
all  the  eventful  history  of  a  life,  the  early  years 
of  which  owed  so  much  to  your  kind  tutorage ; 
but  this  at  an  hour  of  leisure.  My  kindest  com- 
pliments to  Mrs.  Murdoch  and  family. 
I  am  ever,  my  dear  Sir, 

Tour  obliged  friend, 

R.  B. 


CXOIV. 
TO  MR.  M'MURDO. 

(This  hasty  note  was  accompanied  by  the  splendid  elegy 
on  Matthew  Henderson,  and  no  one  could  better  feel  than 
M'Murdo,  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  the  difference  between 
the  music  of  verse  and  the  clangour  of  politics.] 


EUiilaxi,  2d  August,  1790. 


Sir, 


Now  that  you  are  over  with  the  sirens  of  Flat- 
tery, the  harpies  of  Corruption,  and  the  furies 
yt  Ambition,  these  infernal  deities,  that  on  all 
sides,  and  in  all  parties,  preside  over  the  villa- 
nous  business  of  politics,  permit  a  rustic  muse  of 
your  acquaintance  to  do  her  best  to  soothe  you 
with  a  song.— 


Ton  knew  Henderson — I  haTO  not  llatter«4 
his  memory. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Tour  obliged  humble  Berraat, 

R.B. 


cxov. 

TO  MRS.   DUNLOP. 

[Inqoinei  have  been  made  la  vain  altar  the  aaiDa  of 
Bams*s  ci-devant  fHend,  who  had  wo  deeply  woontod  Iris 
feelings.] 

Sa  August,  1790. 
DxAK  Madak, 

ArrxB  a  long  day's  toil,  plagne,  and  care,  I 
sit  down  to  write  to  you.  Aek  me  not  why  I 
have  delayed  it  so  long  I  It  was  owing  to  hurry, 
indolence,  and  fifty  other  things ;  in  short  to  any- 
thing— ^but  forgetfulness  of  la  phts  aimabU  ie  mm 
Mxe,  By  the  bye,  yon  are  indebted  yonr  best 
courtesy  to  me  for  this  last  compliment ;  as  I 
pay  it  from  my  sincere  conviction  of  its  truth — 
a  quality  rather  rare  in  compliments  of  these 
grinning,  bowing,  scraping  times. 

Well,  I  hope  writing  to  yoic  will  ease  a  little 
my  troubled  soul.  Sorely  has  it  been  bruised 
to-day!  A  ci-devant  friend  of  mine,  and  an 
intimate  acquaintance  of  yours,  has  given  my 
feelings  a  wound  that  I  perceive  will  gangrene 
dangerously  ere  it  cure.  He  has  wounded  my 
pride !  R.  B. 


CXC3VI. 
TO  MR.  CUNNINGHAM. 

["  The  strain  of  inrective,*'  saye  the  jndicioaa  Cnrrie, 
of  this  letter,  *<  goes  on  some  time  longer  in  the  style  ia 
which  our  bard  was  too  apt  to  indolge,  and  of  vrhieh  tke 
reader  has  already  seen  so  much."] 

EUialand,  SthAugutt,  1790. 

FoRGiTK  me,  my  once  dear,  and  ever  dear 
friend,  my  seeming  negligence.  You  cannot  sit 
down  and  fancy  the  busy  life  I  lead. 

I  laid  down  my  goose-feather  to  beat  my 
brains  for  an  apt  simile,  and  had  some  thonghti 
of  a  country  gr annum  at  a  family  christening  t 
a  bride  on  the  market-day  before  her  marriage; 
or  a  tavern-keeper  at  an  election-dinner ;  but 
the  resemblance  that  hits  my  fancy  best  is,  thai 
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'bl>ckgu>rd  miscreant,  Satan,  irho  roams  about 

I  a.  raariDg  lion,  seeking,  leartking  whom 
may  derour.  Uowarer,  (ousd  about  oa  I  am, 
I  ohooM  (aDd  vlio  woold  not  chaose)  to  bi: 
down  vitli  tha  orampett  of  attention  th«  brai 
faucJatioQ  of  inlegrit;,  I  may  rear  ap  tbe  Biip< 

icture  of  ladependence,  and  from  iti  daring 
turrcte  bid  defiance  tu  the  itorms  of  fate.  And 
it  not  this  »  "  coaaummatioa  detoutlj  to  be 
-wiehei?" 

"Thy  ipitlt,  tadapandaoci,  lalmathar*; 
Lord  of  Iha  lion-liurl.uilaEgla-*]'*' 

Ndi  hssd  tba  ttaim  thai  howli  aloD(  lb*  ik; !" 
Are  Dot  these  noble  Torsea  I  They  are  tbe 
iDtroduclion  of  Smolletl's  Ode  to  Independeace : 
if  fou  have  not  a«en  the  poem,  I  will  send  it  to 
. — How  wretched  is  the  man  that  hangs  on 
b;  the  faTonra  of  tbe  great  I  To  ahrink  from 
CTerj  dignit;  of  mui,  at  the  approach  of  a  lordly 
piece  of  Belf-conBequenoe,  who,  amidvl  hia 
tinsel  glitter,  and  etate);  haaleur,  is  but  a 
crciitTire  formed  as  thoa  art — and  perhepB  not 
BO  well  formed  bb  thou  art — came  into  the  world 
•  puling  infant  as  thoU  didst,  and  moat  go  out 
nf  it.  as  all  men  must,  a  naked  corae. 

R.  B. 


CXCVIII. 
TO  WILLIAM   TYTLER,  ESQ., 


Si  a, 


Laan  Markft,  Augutl,  1790. 


Ehclobid  I  ha*e  tent  you  a  sample  of  the  old 
pieces  that  are  atill  to  be  found  among  ourpe&- 
lantryiD  the  west.  I  had  once  &  great  many  of 
these  fragments,  and  some  of  theae  here,  entire ; 
but  as  I  bod  no  idea  then  that  anybody  cared 
for  Ibem,  I  haie  forgoKen  them.  I  ioTariabl; 
hold  it  sacrilege  to  add  anything  of  my  own  to 
help  out  with  the  shattered  wrecks  of  theaa 
Tenerable  old  compositions ;  but  they  have  many 
variaus  readings.  If  yon  have  not  seen  theso 
before,  I  know  they  will  flatter  your  Irae  o!d' 
style  Caledoniati  feelings;  at  any  rate  I  am  truly 
happy  to  have  an  opportanity  of  assuring  yoU 
how  sincerely  I  am.  revered  Sir, 

Your  gratefully  indebted  humble  tertant. 


TO   DR.   AKDERSON. 


TO   CRAUFORD   TAIT,  ESQ., 


,a) 


Si  a. 


I  AH  moch  indebted  to  my  worthy  fHend,  Dr. 
Blacklock,  for  introdncing  me  to  a  gentleman  of 
Dr.  Anderson's  celebrity  ;  but  when  jou  do  me 
the  honour  to  oek  mj  assistance  in  your  proposed 
publication,  alna.  Sir  I  yoa  might  as  well  think 
to  cheapen  a  little  honesty  at  the  sign  of  au 
■drcijate's  wig,  or  humility  under  the  Qeneva 
band.  I  am  a  miserable  haixiod  devil,  worn  to 
the  marrow  in  the  friction  of  holding  the  noses 
of  the  poor  publicans  to  the  grindstone  of  the 

se!  and.  like  Milton'a  Satan,  for  prirate 

ions,  am  forced 

To  iJD  whil  y*l  UiongK  dama'd  I  wonld  nbhar." 
—and,  sicept  a  couplet  or  two  of  honest  eie- 
cration  •  •  »  • 

R.  B. 


Eilitland,  15fA  October,  1T90. 

DiAR  BtH, 

Allow  me  to  introduce  to  yonr  aoquaintanM 
the  bearer,  Mr.  Wm.  Duncan,  a  friend  of  mine, 
wRm  I  have  long  known  and  long  loved.  Bli 
father,  whose  only  eon  be  is,  has  a  decent  litlla 
property  in  Ayrshire,  and  has  bred  the  yonng 
man  to  the  law,  in  which  department  he  comes 
up  OD  adventurer  to  your  good  town.  I  shall 
give  you  my  friend's  character  in  two  words  : 
as  to  bia  head,  he  has  talents  enough,  and  mora 
than  enough  for  common  life  ;  as  to  his  heart. 
when  nature  had  kneaded  the  kindly  clay  that 
Domposea  it,  she  said,  "  I  can  no  more." 

Yon,  my  good  Sir,  were  bifrn  under  Undei 
stars ;  but  your  fraternal  sympathy,  I  well  know 
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tan  enter  into  the  feeling^  of  the  yoong  man, 
who  goes  into  life  with  the  laudable  ambition  to 
do  something,  and  to  be  something  among  his 
fellow-creatures ;  but  whom  the  consciousness 
of  friendless  obscurity  presses  to  the  earth,  and 
wounds  to  the  soul  I 

Even  the  fairest  of  his  Tirtnes  are  against 
him.  That  independent  spirit,  and  that  ingenu- 
ous modesty,  qualities  inseparable  from  a  noble 
mind,  are,  with  the  million,  circumstances  not 
a  little  disqualifying.  What  pleasure  is  in  the 
power  of  the  fortunate  and  the  happj,  by  their 
notice  and  patronage,  to  brighten  the  counte- 
nance and  glad  the  heart  of  such  depressed 
youth !  I  am  not  so  angry  with  mankind  for 
their  deaf  economy  of  the  purse : — the  goods  of 
this  world  cannot  be  divided  without  being  les- 
sened— but  why  be  a  niggard  of  that  which 
bestows  bliss  on  a  fellow-creature,  yet  takes  no- 
thing from  our  own  means  of  enjoyment?  We 
wrap  ourselves  up  in  the  cloak  of  our  own 
better  fortune,  and  turn  away  our  eyes,  lest  the 
wants  and  woes  of  our  brother-mortals  should 
disturb  the  selfish  apathy  of  our  souls  I 

I  am  the  worst  hand  in  the  world  at  asking  a 
favour.  That  indirect  addrea^  that  insinuating 
implication,  which,  without  al^  positive  request, 
plainly  expresses  your  wish,  is  a  talent  not  to 
be  acquired  at  a  plough-tail.  Tell  me  then,  for 
you  can,  in  what  periphrasis  of  language,  in 
what  circumvolution  of  phrase,  I  shall  envelope, 
yet  not  conceal  this  plain  story. — "My  dear 
Mr.  Tait,  my  friend  Mr.  Duncan,  whom  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you,  is  a  young 
lad  of  your  own  profession,  and  a  gentleman  of 
much  modesty,  and  great  worth.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  in  your  power  to  assist  him  in  the,  to 
him,  important  consideration  of  getting  a  place  ; 
but  at  all  events,  your  notice  and  acijuaintance 
will  be  a  very  great  acquisition  to  liiiu ;  and  I 
dare  pledge  myself  that  he  will  never  disgrace 
your  favour."  0 

You  may  possibly  be  surprised.  Sir,  at  such  a 
letter  from  me ;  'tis,  I  own,  in  the  usual  way  of 
calculating  these  matters,  more  than  our  ac- 
quaintance entitles  me  to;  but  my  answer  is 
short : — Of  all  the  men  at  your  time  of  life, 
whom  I  knew  in  Edinburgh,  you  are  the  most 
accessible  on  the  side  on  which  I  have  assailed 
you.  You  are  very  much  altered  indeed  from 
what  you  were  when  I  knew  you,  if  generosity 
point  the  path  y^u  will  not  tread,  or  humanity 
e«ll  to  you  in  vain. 


As  to  myself,  a  being  to  whose  interat  I  b^ 
lieve  you  are  still  a  well-wiflher;  I  am  hn% 
breathing  at  all  times,  thinking  8ometim«a,  and 
rhyming  now  and  then.  Every  dtaatioii  has 
its  share  of  the  cares  and  pains  of  life,  and  my 
situation  I  am  persuaded  has  a  talk  ordinaiy 
allowance  of  its  pleasures  and  enjoyments. 

My  best  compliments  to  yonr  father  and  Miss 
Tait.  If  yon  have  an  opportnnity,  please  re- 
member me  in  the  solemn  league  and  covenant 
of  fHendship  to  Mrs.  Lewis  Hay.  I  am  a  wretch 
for  not  writing  her;  but  I  am  so  hackneyed 
with  self-accusation  in  that  way,  that  my  con- 
science lies  in  my  bosom  with  scarce  the  sen- 
sibility of  an  oyster  in  its  shelL  Where  is  Lady 
M'Keniie?  wherever  she  is,  God  bless  her!  I 
likewise  beg  leave  to  trouble  you  with  cob- 
pliments  to  Mr.  Wm.  Hamilton ;  Mrs.  Hamilton 
and  family ;  and  Mrs.  Chalmers,  when  yon  are 
in  thii^  country.  Should  you  meet  with  Vim 
Nimmo,  please  remember  me  kindly  to  her. 

B.B. 


00. 


TO 


[This  letter  contained  the  Kirk*t  Alann,  a  satire 
to  help  the  cause  of  Dr.  M'Gill,  who  recantad  his 
mther  than  be  removed  frofci  his  kirk.] 

EOUland,  1790. 
Dka&  Sib, 
Whether  in  the  way  of  my  trade  I  can  be 
of  any  service  to  the  Rev.  Doctor,  is  I  fear  very 
doubtful.  A j ax's  shield  consisted,  I  think,  of 
seven  bull-hides  and  a  plate  of  brass,  which 
altogether  set  Hector's  utmost  force  at  defiance. 
Alas  I  I  am  not  a  Hector,  and  the  worthy  Doc- 
tor's foes  are  as  securely  armed  as  Ajaz  was. 
Ignorance,  superstition,  bigotry,  stupidity,  ma- 
levolence, self-conceit,  envy — all  strongly  bound 
in  a  massy  frame  of  brazen  impudence.  Qood 
God,  Sir !  to  such  a  shield,  humour  is  the  peck 
of  a  sparrow,  and  satire  the  pop-gun  of  a  school- 
boy. Creation-disgracing  scelerats  such  as  they, 
God  only  can  mend,  and  the  devil  only  can 
punish.  In  the  comprehending  way  of  Caligula, 
I  wish  they  all  had  but  one  neck.  I  feel  impo* 
tent  as  a  child  to  the  ardour  of  my  wishes !  0 
for  a  withering  curse  to  blast  the  germins  el 
their  wicked  machinations !  0  for  a  poisonous 
tornado,  winged  from  the  torrid  soae  of  T«r» 
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UruAy  to  sweep  the  spreading  crop  of  their 
▼illanoos  eontxiTsnees  to  the  lowest^ell  I 

R.B. 


sthe 


CCI. 

TO  MRS.   DUNLOP. 

'The  poet  wroU  out  severml  copies  of  Tarn  o*  Shuiter 
■•d  sent  them  to  hit  frienda,  reqaettiof  their  eritieinne : 
he  wrote  few  poenu  ao  miivemlly  applaaded. 

ElHtland,  November^  1790. 

**  As  cold  waters  to  a  thirsty  soul,  so  is  good 
news  firom  a  far  oountrj." 

Fate  has  long  owed  me  a  letter  of  good  news 
from  yon,  in  return  for  the  many  tidings  of  sor- 
row which  I  haye  receiyed.  In  this  instance  I 
most  cordially  obey  the  aposUe — *'  Rejoice  with 
them  that  do  rejoice*' — ^for  me,  to  ring  for  joy,  is 
no  new  thing ;  but  to  preach  for  joy,  as  I  haye 
done  in  the  commencement  of  this  epistie,  is  a 
pitch  of  extrayagant  rapture  to  which  I  neyer 
rose  before. 

I  read  yonr  letter — I  literally  jumped  for  joy 
— How  could  such  a  mercurial  creature  as  a 
poet  lumpishly  keep  his  seat  on  the  receipt  of 
till  best  news  from  his  best  friend.  I  seised 
my  gilt-headed  Wangee  rod,  an  instrument  in- 
dispensably necessary  in  my  left  hand,  in  the 
moment  of  inspiration  and  rapture ;  and  stride, 
stride— quick  and  quicker — out  skipt  I  among 
the  broomy  banks  of  Kith  to  muse  oyer  my  joy 
by  retail.  To  keep  within  the  bounds  of  prose 
was  impossible.  Mrs.  Little's  is  a  more  elegant, 
but  not  a  more  sincere  compliment  to  the  sweet 
little  fellow,  than  I,  extempore  almost,  poured 
out  to  him  in  the  following  yerses : — 

Sweet  floVret,  pledge  o'  meikle  loye 

And  ward  o'  mony  a  prayer. 
What  heart  o'  stane  wad  thou  na  moye, 

Sae  helpless,  sweet,  an'  fair. 
Noyember  hirples  o'er  the  lea 

Chill  on  thy  loyely  form ; 
But  gane,  alas !  the  shelt'ring  tree 

Should  shield  thee  frae  the  storm. 

I  am  much  flattered  by  your  approbation  of 
my  Tarn  o*  Shanter,  which  you  express  in  your 
former  letter ;  though,  by  the  bye,  you  load  me 
in  that  said  letter  with  accusations  heayy  and 
many;  to  all  which  I  plead,  not  guUtyl  Your 
book  is,  I  hear,  on  the  road  to  reaek  me.    At 


to  printing  of  poetry,  when  you  prepare  it  for 
the  press,  you  have  only  to  spell  it  right,  and 
place  the  capital  letters  properly:  as  to  the 
punctuation,  the  printers  do  that  themseWes. 

I  have  a  copy  of  Tarn  o'  Shanter  ready  to  send 
you  by  the  first  opportunity :  it  b  too  heayy  to 
send  by  post. 

I  heard  of  Mr.  Corbet  lately.  He,  in  conse* 
quence  of  your  recommendation,  is  most  sealous 
to  serye  me.  Please  fayour  me  soon  with  aa 
account  of  your  good  folks ;  if  Mre:  H.  is  re* 
ooyering,  and  the  young  gentieman  doing  welL 

R.B. 


con. 

TO  LADY  W.  M.  CONSTABLE. 

[The  preeeat  alloded  to  waa  a  gold  Bnaif-boz,  with  e 
portrait  of  Qaeea  Mary  on  the  Ud.] 

ElUaland,  llth  January,  1791 
Mt  Laot, 
Nothing  less  than  the  unlucky  accident  of 
haying  lately  broken  my  right  arm,  could  haye 
preyented  me,  the  moment  I  receiyed  your  lady- 
ship's elegant  present  by  Mrs.  Miller,  from  re- 
turning you  my  warmest  and  most  grateful 
acknowledgments.  I  assure  your  ladyship,  I 
shall  set  it  apart— the  symbols  of  religion  shall 
only  be  more  sacred.  In  the  moment  of  poetio 
composition,  the  box  shall  be  my  inspiring 
genius.  When  I  would  breathe  the  compre- 
hensiye  wish  of  beneyolence  for  the  happiness 
of  others,  I  shall  recollect  your  ladyship ;  when 
I  would  interest  my  fancy  in  the  distresses  in- 
cident to  humanity,  I  shall  remember  the  unfor- 
tunate Mary.  B.  B. 


coin. 

TO  WILLIAM  DUNBAR,  W.  S. 

[Thia  letter  waa  ia  anawer  to  one  from  Dunbar  la 
which  the  wittj  colonel  of  the  Croohallan  FeneibJba 
anppoeed  the  poet  had  been  traaalated  to  Elyaiom  to  aing 
to  the  fanmortala,  aa  hia  yoiee  had  not  been  heard  of  late 
oa  earth.] 

SOidand,  17 th  January,  1791. 
I  AM  not  gone  to  Elysium^  most  noble  colonel, 
but  am  still  here  in  this  sublunary  world,  serr- 
ing  my  Ood,  by  propagating  hit  image,  and 
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honouring  my  king  bj  begetting  him  lojal  sab- 
jects. 

Many  happy  returns  of  the  season  await  my 
friend.  May  the  thorns  of  care  neyer  beset  his 
path  I  May  peace  be  an  inmate  of  his  bosom, 
and  rapture  a  frequent  yisitor  of  his  soul !  May 
the  blood-hounds  of  misfortune  neyer  track  his 
steps,  nor  the  screech-owl  of  sorrow  alarm  his 
dwelling  I  May  enjoyment  tell  thy  hours,  and 
pleasure  number  thy  days,  thou  friend  of  the 
bard !  **  Blessed  be  he  that  blesseth  thee,  and 
cursed  be  he  that  curseth  thee ! !  !*' 

As  a  further  proof  that  I  am  still  in  the  land 
of  existence,  I  send  you  a  poem,  the  latest  I 
have  composed.  I  have  a  particular  reason  for 
wishing  you  only  to  show  it  to  select  friends, 
should  you  think  it  worthy  a  friend's  persual ; 
but  if,  at  your  first  leisure  hour,  you  will  fayour 
me  with  your  opinion  of,  and  strictures  on  the 
performance,  it  will  be  an  additional  obligation 
on,  dear  Sir,  your  deeply  indebted  humble  ser- 
yant,  R.  B. 


CCIV. 

TO  MR.   PETER  HILL. 

[The  poet*8  eloquent  apontrophe  to  poverty  haa  no  little 
feeling  in  it :  he  beheld  the  money  which  hit  poenu 
brought  melt  silentty  away,  and  he  looked  to  the  future 
with  more  fear  than  hope.] 

EUUland,  Vlth  January,  1791. 
Take  these  two  guineas,  and  place  them  oyer 
against  that  d-mned  account  of  yours  I  which 
has  gagged  my  mouth  these  fiye  or  six  months  I 
I  can  as  little  write  good  things  as  apologies  to 
the  man  I  owe  money  to.  0  the  supreme  curse 
of  making  thrce.guineas  do  the  business  of  fire! 
Not  all  the  labours  of  Hercules;  not  all  the 
Hebrews'  three  centuries  of  Egyptian  bondage, 
were  such  an  insuperable  business,  such  an 
Infernal  task ! !  Poverty !  thou  half-sister  of 
death,  thou  cousin-germon  of  hell  :  where  shall 
I  find  force  of  execration  equal  to  the  amplitude 
of  thy  demerits  ?  Oppressed  by  thee,  the  vene- 
rable ancient,  grown  hoary  in  the  practice  of 
every  virtue,  laden  with  years  and  wretched- 
ness, implores  a  little — ^little  aid  to  support  his 
existence,  from  a  stony-hearted  son  of  Mammon, 
whose  sun  of  prosperity  never  knew  a  cloud ; 
and  is  by  him  denied  and^  insulted.  Oppressed 
by  thee,  the  man  of  sentiment,  whose  heart 
|;lows  with  independence,  and  melts  with  sensi- 


bility, inly  pines  under  the  negfleet,  or  writhM 
in  bittern^  of  soul,  under  the.  oontamelj  «f 
arrogant, wfeeling  wealth.  Oppressed  by  the«k 
the  son  of  genius,  whose  ill-sterred  emhitica 
plants  him  at  the  tables  of  the  fashionable  sad 
polite^  must  see  in  suiTering  silenee,  his  reauik 
neglected,  and  his  person  despised,  while  shal- 
low greatness  in  his  idiot  attempts  at  wit»  disll 
meet  with  countenance  and  applause.  Nor  is  It 
only  the  family  of  worth  that  haye  resaon  to 
complain  of  thee:  the  ohildren  of  foD j and  yies, 
though  in  common  with  thee  the  ofepring  of 
eyil,  smart  equally  under  thj  rod.  Owing  to 
thee,  the  man  of  unfortunate  disposition  and 
neglected  education,  is  condemned  as  a  fool  for 
his  dissipation,  despised  and  shunned  as  a 
needy  wretch,  when  his  follies  as  usual  bring 
him  to  want;  and  when  his  unprincipled  ne- 
cessities drive  him  to  dishonest  practiees,  he  is 
abhorred  as  a  miscreant,  and  perishes  by  the 
justice  of  his  country.  But  far  otherwise  is 
the  lot  of  the  man  of  family  and  fortune.  A 
early  follies  and  extrayaganoe,  are  spirit  and 
fire ;  hu  consequent  wants  are  the  embairass- 
mento  of  an  honest  fellow ;  and  when,  to  remedy 
the  matter,  he  has  gained  a  legal  commission  to 
plunder  distant  proyinces,  or  massacre  peacefdl 
nations,  he  returns,  perhaps,  laden  with  the 
spoils  of  rapine  and  murder  ;  liyes  wicked  and 
respected,  and  dies  a  scoundrel  and  a  lord. — 
Nay,  worst  of  all,  alas  for  helpless  woman !  the 
needy  prostitute,  who  has  shivered  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  street,  waiting  to  earn  the  wages  of 
casual  prostitution,  is  left  neglected  and  in- 
sulted, ridden  down  by  the  chariot  wheels  of 
the  coroneted  Rip,  hurrying  on  to  the  guilty 
assignation ;  she  who  without  the  same  neces- 
sities to  plead,  riots  nightiy  in  the  same  guilty 
trade. 

Well !  divines  may  say  of  it  what  they  please ; 
but  execration  is  to  the  mind  what  phlebotomy 
is  to  the  body :  the  yital  sluices  of  both  are 
wonderfully  relieved  by  their  respectiye  eyacua- 
tions.  R.  B. 


ccv. 

TO  MR.   CUNNINGHAM. 

[To  Alexander  Cunningham  the  poet  generally 
nicuted  hit  favoarite  compositiona.] 

Ellisland,  2Sd  January^  1791. 
Many  happy  returns  of  the  season  to  yea, 
my  dear  friend !     As  many  of  the  good  thingi 
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if  this  life,  as  is  consistent  with  the  usual  mix- 
tore  of  good  ^and  evil  in  the  cup  of  being  I 

I  have  just  finished  a  poem  (Tam  o'  Shanter) 
which  you  will  receive  enclosed.  It  is  my  first 
essay  in  the  way  of  tales. 

I  have  these  several  months  been  hammering 
ftt  an  elegy  on  the  amiable  and  accomplished 
Bliss  Burnet.  I  have  got,  and  can  get,  no  far- 
ther than  the  following  fragment,  on  which 
please  give  me  your  strictures.  In  all  kinds  of 
poetic  composition,  I  set  great  store  by  your 
opinion ;  but  in  sentimental  verses,  in  the  poetry 
of  the  heart,  no  Roman  Catholic  ever  set  more 
Talue  on  the  infallibility  of  the  Holy  Father 
than  I  do  on  yours. 

I  mean  the  introductory  couplets  m  text 
Terses. 

ELEOT 

OH  THE  LATH  MISS  BVHHBT,  OT  MOHBODDO. 

Life  ne'er  exulted  in  so  rich  a  priie 
As  Burnet  lovely  from  her  native  skies ; 
Nor  envious  death  so  triumph'd  in  a  blow. 
As  that  which  laid  th'  accomplished  Burnet  low. 

I«et  me  hear  fi*om  you  soon.    Adieu ! 

R.  B. 


COVI. 
TO  A.  P.  TYTLER,   ESa 

[**  I  bfiv*  Beldom  in  my  life,'*  nyt  Lord  WoodhooselM, 
**  taflt«d  a  higher  enjoyment  fmm  any  work  of  geniat 
tbui  I  received  from  Tam  o*  Shanter.'*] 


Sib, 


EUiMland,  February,  1791. 


NoTHiHO  less  than  the  unfortunate  accident 
I  have  met  with,  could  have  prevented  my 
grateful  acknowledgments  for  your  letter.  His 
own  tavourite  poem,  and  that  an  essay  in  the 
walk  of  the  muses  entirely  new  to  him,  where 
consequently  his  hopes  and  fears  were  on  the 
most  anxious  alarm  for  his  success  in  the 
attempt ;  to  have  that  poem  so  much  applauded 
by  one  of  the  first  judges,  was  the  most  delicious 
vibration  that  ever  thrilled  along  the  heart- 
strings of  a  poor  poet.  However,  Providence, 
lo  keep  up  the  proper  proportion  of  evil  with 
the  good,  which  it  seems  is  necessary  in  this 
iublunary  state,  thought  proper  to  check  my 
exultation  by  a  very  serious  misfortune.  A  day 
or  two  after  I  reoeived  your  letter,  my  horse 


came  down  with  me  and  broke  my  right  arm. 
As  this  is  the  first  service  my  arm  has  done  me 
since  its  disaster,  I  find  myself  unable  to  do 
more  than  just  in  general  terms  thank  you  for 
this  additional  instance  of  your  patronage  and 
friendship.  As  to  the  faults  you  detected  in  the 
piece,  they  are  truly  there:  one  of  them,  the 
hit  at  the  lawyer  and  priest,  I  shall  cut  out;  as 
to  the  falling  off  in  the  catastrophe,  for  the  rea- 
son you  justly  adduce,  it  cannot  easily  be  reme- 
died. Tour  approbation.  Sir,  has  given  me 
such  additional  spirits  to  persevere  in  this 
species  of  poetic  composition,  that  I  am  already 
revolving  two  or  three  stories  in  my  fancy.  If 
I  can  bring  these  floating  ideas  to  bear  any 
kind  of  embodied  form,  it  will  give  me  addi- 
tional opportunity  of  assuring  you  how  much  I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  R.  B 


covn. 

TO  MRS.   DUNLOP. 

[The  elegy  on  the  beantifal  Min  Bamet,  of  Monboddo, 
waa  labonred  sealonaly  by  Bama,  bat  it  never  reached 
the  excellence  of  aome  of  hia  other  compoaitiona.] 

EUidand,  7th  Feb.  1791. 

Whbh  I  tell  you.  Madam,  that  by  a  fall,  not 
firom  my  horse,  but  with  my  horse,  I  have  been 
a  cripple  some  time,  and  that  this  is  the  flrst 
day  my  arm  and  hand  have  been  able  to  serve 
me  in  writing;  you  will  allow  that  it  is  too  good 
an  apology  for  my  seemingly  ungrateful  silence. 
I  am  now  getting  better,  and  am  able  to  rhyme 
a  little,  which  implies  some  tolerable  ease ;  as 
I  cannot  think  that  the  most  poetic  genius  if 
able  to  compose  on  the  rack. 

I  do  not  remember  if  ever  I  mentioned  to  you 
my  having  an  idea  of  composing  an  elegy  on  the 
late  Miss  Burnet,  of  Monboddo.  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
her,  and  have  seldom  felt  so  much  at  the  lose 
of  an  acquaintance,  as  when  I  heard  that  so 
amiable  and  accomplished  a  piece  of  God's  work 
was  no  more.  I  have,  as  yet,  gone  no  farther 
than  the  following  fragment,  of  which  please 
let  me  have  your  opinion.  Tou  know  that  elegy 
is  a  subject  so  much  exhausted,  that  any  new 
idea  on  the  business  is  not  to  be  expected :  'tis 
well  if  we  can  place  an  old  idea  in  ^new  light 
How  far  I  have  succeeded  as  to  this  last,  joo 
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will  j  ndge  from  wh&t  follows.    I  hnre  prooeeded 
no  further. 

yftur  kiad  letter,  with  jonr  kind  rnriBmJraiiM 
«f  janr  gadaan,  came  Bate.  Tbis  last,  Msdum, 
II  BCftrcely  what  my  pride  can  bear.  Aa  to 
tlie  Utile  fellon,  lie  is,  pflrtinljty  apart,  the 
flneit  boy  I  have  for  a  long  time  seen.  He  is 
now  BiicpiiiccD  monlhB  old,  has  the  saaU-poz 
kod  TD^iisies  oTcr,  has  cat  seTernl  teeth,  and 
never  hud   a  graia   of  doi^r's  drugs  in  his 

I  am  trul;  bappy  to  hear  that  the  "little 
floweret"  is  blooming  so  fresh  and  fair,  and 
that  the  "mother  plant"  is  ratber  recotering 
ber  drooping  bead.  Soon  and  well  mn;  her 
"  cruei  wounds"  be  healed.  I  have  written  thus 
tar  with  a  gnod  deal  of  difficultj.  When  I  get 
I,  Httle  abler  ;au  shall  hear  farther  from, 
Madam,  joors, 

R.  B. 


CCVIII. 
JO   THE   REV.   ARCH.   ALISON. 


Eltuland,  n 


T  Dum/rir;  14M  Feb.  ITOl. 


Yoit  must  by  this  time  have  si't  me  down  ns 
one  of  the  most  ungrateful  of  men.  You  dill 
ma  the  honoar  to  present  me  witb  a  bauk, 
whiot  does  honour  to  science  and  the  intol. 
lectunl  ponera  of  mnn,  and  I  have  not  even  so 
muoh  as  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  it.  Tbe 
fact  is,  you  yourself  are  to  blame  for  it.  Flat- 
tered aa  1  was  by  your  telling  me  that  you 
wished  to  have  my  opinion  of  the  work,  Ibe 
old  spiritual  enemy  of  mnnkind,  who  knuvii* 
well  thot  vanity  is  one  of  the  sins  that  moM 
ea^lj  bexet  me,  put  it  into  my  bend  to  ponilor 
oier  the  performance  with  the  look-out  of  a 
eritie,  nnd  lo  draw  up  forsooth  a  deep  learned 
digest  o!  strictures  on  a  compositioo.  of  which, 
in  fact,  until  I  read  the  book,  I  did  not  even 
know  the  first  principles.  I  own,  Sir,  thnt  at 
first  glance,  seyeral  of  your  propositions  alor- 
tledme  aa  paradoxical.  That  the  martial  clnn- 
gour  of  a  trumpet  had  something  in  it  vastl; 
more  grand,  bcroie,  and  sublime,  than  the  twin- 
gle  twang^  of  a,  jcw's-harp :  that  the  delicate 
ttzure  of   a  rose-twig,   when   the   half-Uown 


flower  is  heaty  widi  tlie  teare  of  tlie  dawn,  wH 
infinitely  more  beantifn]  and  elegant  than  Omi 
upright  stub  of  a  bardock ;  and  that  from  soiae- 
thing  innate  and  indepmdent  of  all  associatioii* 
of  ideas ; — these  1  had  set  down  u  irrefragable, 
orthodox  truths,  until  pemung  jour  book  shook 
my  faith. — In  short,  Sir,  except  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments of  Geometry,  which  1  made  a  shift  to  nn- 
raiel  by  my  father's  fire-eide,  in  the  winter 
evening  of  the  first  season  I  held  the  plough,  I 
neyer  read  a  book  whieh  gave  me  rocb  a  qnaa- 
ttun  of  information,  and  added  ao  mneb  to  ny 
stosk  of  ideas,  as  yanr  "  Essayi  on  the  Prin- 
oiples  of  Taste."    One  thing.  Sir,  yon  nmstfca- 

tbe  work,  I  mean  the  language.  To  olotbe  ab- 
stract philosophy  In  elegance  of  style,  Mnodi 
something  tike  a  contradiction  in  terms;  bet 
yon  huTB  conrinced  tae  that  they  are  qnite  oom- 

I  enclose  yon  s^e  poetio  bagatelles  of  my 
lata  composition.  The  one  in  print '  is  my  first 
essay  in  the  way  of  telling  a  tale. 

I  am,  Bir,  Ac 

B.B. 


TO   DR.    MOOBB. 

[Moore  idnilrodbutinoderntBlr  th*  bvantirnl  billadaa 

llei. — He  Bgain  legntB  tliil  he  wiilai  la  the  luguo^tf 
Si^oUaail.) 

EBMand,  20(A  Fr&ruaty,  1791. 

I  DO  not  know.  Sir,  whether  yon  are  a  snh- 
acriber  to  Grou'aAntiquiliiiM  of  Scotland.  If  joa 
are,  the  enclosed  poem  will  not  be  altoge^ier 
new  to  you.  Captain  Grose  did  me  the  faToni 
to  send  me  a  doien  copies  of  the  proof  sheet, 
of  which  this  is  one.  Shonid  you  have  read 
the  piece  before,  still  this  will  answer  the  prin- 
cipal end  I  have  in  view  :  it  will  give  me  another 
opportunity  of  thanking  ynn  for  all  your  good- 
ness to  the  rostic  bard ;  and  also  of  abowii^ 
yon,  that  the  abilities  jou  hnro  been  pleased  to 
commend  and  palroniso  are  still  employed  in  the 
way  you  wish. 

The  Elegy  on  Caploin  Hmderaon,  is  a  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  a  man  I  loved  much.     Poett 
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have  in  this  the  same  adyantage  as  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ;  thej  can  be  of  serrice  to  their  friends 
after  they  haye  passed  that  boome  where  all 
other  kindness  ceases  to  be  of  ayail.  Whether, 
after  all,  either  the  one  or  the  other  be  of  any 
real  seryice  to  the  dead,  is,  I  fear,  yerj  proble- 
matical ;  but  I  am  sure  they  are  highly  grati- 
fying to  the  Hying:  and  as  a  yery  orthodox 
text,  I  forget  where  in  scripture,  says,  **  what- 
soever is  not  of  faith  is  sin  ;*'  so  say  I,  whal- 
soeyer  is  not  detrimental  to  society,  and  is  of 
posiUve  enjoyment,  is  of  God,  the  giyer  of  all 
good  things,  and  ought  to  be  receiyed  and  en- 
joyed by  his  creatures  with  thankful  delight. 
As  almost  all  my  reli^ous  tenets  originate  firom 
my  heart,  I  am  wonderfully  pleased  with  the 
idea,  that  I  can  still  keep  up  a  tender  intercourse 
with  the  dearly  beloyed  fHend,  or  still  more 
dearly  beloyed  mistress,  who  is  gone  to  the  world 
of  spirits. 

The  ballad  on  Queen  Mary  was  begun  while  I 
was  busy  with  Percy^a  Eeliquet  of  Engluh  Poetry. 
By  the  way,  how  much  is  eyery  honest  heart, 
which  has  a  tincture  of  Caledonian  prejudice, 
obliged  to  you  for  your  glorious  story  of  Bu- 
chanan and  Targe  I  'Twas  an  unequiyocal  proof 
of  your  loyal  gallantry  of  soul,  giying  Targe  the 
yictory.  I  should  haye  been  mortified  to  the 
ground  if  you  had  not. 

I  have  just  read  oyer,  once  more  of  many 
times,  your  Zeluco.  1  marked  with  my  pencil, 
as  I  went  along,  eyery  passage  that  pleased  me 
particularly  aboye  the  rest ;  and  one  or  two,  I 
think,  which  with  humble  deference,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  unequal  to  the  merits  of  the  book. 
I  haye  sometimes  thought  to  transcribe  these 
marked  passages,  or  at  least  so  much  of  them 
as  to  point  where  they  are,  and  send  them  to 
you.  Original  strokes  that  strongly  depict  the 
human  heart,  is  your  and  Fielding's  proyince 
beyond  any  other  noyelist  I  haye  eyer  perused. 
Richardson  indeed  might  perhaps  be  excepted ; 
but  unhappily,  dramatu  persona  are  beings  of 
another  world ;  and  howeyer  they  may  captiyate 
the  unexperienced,  romantic  fancy  of  a  boy  or 
a  girl,  they  will  eyer,  in  proportion  as  we  haye 
made  human  nature  our  study,  dissatisfy  our 
riper  years. 

As  to  my  private  concerns,  I  am  going  on,  a 
toighty  tax-gatherer  before  the  Lord,  and  haye 
lately  had  the  interest  to  get  myself  ranked 
on  the  list  of  excise  as  a  superrisor.  I  am  not 
7«t  employed  as  suph,  bat  in  a  few  years  I  sliall 


fall  into  the  file  of  supeirisorship  by  seniority. 
I  haye  had  an  immense  loss  in  the  death  of  the 
Earl  of  Glenoaim ;  the  patron  from  whom  all 
my  fame  and  fortune  took  its  rise.  Independent 
of  my  grateful  attachment  to  him,  which  was 
indeed  so  strong  that  it  pervaded  my  very  soul, 
and  was  entwined  with  the  thread  of  my  exist- 
ence :  so  soon  as  the  prince's  friends  had  got  in 
(and  every  dog  you  know  has  his  day),  my  get- 
ting forward  in  the  excise  would  have  been  an 
easier   business    than    otherwise   it  will    be. 

• 

Though  this  was  a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished,  yet,  thank  Heaven,  I  can  live  anU 
rhyme  as  I  am ;  and  as  to  my  boys,  poor  little 
fellows !  if  I  cannot  place  them  on  as  high  an 
elevation  in  life,  as  I  could  wish,  I  shall,  if  I  am 
favoured  so  much  of  the  Disposer  of  events  as  to 
see  that  period,  fix  them  on  as  broad  and  inde- 
pendent a  basis  as  possible.  Among  the  many 
wise  adages  which  have  been  treasured  up  by 
our  Scottish  ancestors,  this  is  one  of  the  best, 
Better  be  ths  head  o*  the  commonalty,  than  the  taU 
o*  the  gentry. 

But  I  am  got  on  a  subject,  which  however  in 
teresting  to  me,  is  of  no  manner  of  consequence 
to  you ;  so  I  shall  give  you  a  short  poem  on  the 
other  page,  and  close  this  with  assuring  yon 
how  sincerely  I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Tours,  &o. 

R.  B. 

Written  on  the  blank  leaf  of  a  book,  which  I 
presented  to  a  very  young  lady,  whom  I  had 
formerly  characterised  under  the  denomination 
of  The  Roee  Bud.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


CCX. 

TO  MR.   CUNNINGHAM. 

[Cunningham  eoald  tell  a  meny  atoiy,  and  lir^  a  l% 
moroas  aong ;  nor  was  he  without  a  feeling  for  the  detf 
aenaibilitiea  of  bis  friend's  verse.] 

EUuland,  \2th  March,  1791. 
If  the  foregoing  piece  be  worth  your  stric- 
tures, let  me  have  them.  For  iny  own  part,  a 
thing  that  I  have  just  composed  always  appears 
through  a  double  portion  of  that  partial  medium 
in  which  an  author  will  ever  view  his  own  works. 
I  believe  in  general,  novelty  has  something  in  it 
that  inebriates  the  fancy,  and  not  unfrequently 
dissipates  and  ftimes  away  like  other  intoxica- 
tion, and  leaves  the  poor  patient,  as  nsoal,  witk. 
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kn  aching  bearL  A  BtrilEing  iaetiLDce  of  this 
might  be  itJdiiceill,  in  the  rerolntion  of  mui;  a 
bjuieiieBi)  hanejmoon.  Bat  lest  I  sink  into 
stupid  prase,  and  so  sBCrUegioaslj  iDtmde  on 
(be  office  of  w;  purieh-priest,  1  shnll  fill  up  the 
page  in  my  oth  wn;,  and  give  jou  Knother  song 
of  mf  late  compoaition,  which  will  appear  per- 
haps in  Johnson's  work,  as  well  sa  the  former. 
Yon  must  Imow  a  beautiful  Jacobite  air, 
ThtTf'il  neter  be  peace  'ftVi  Jamie  eomu  hame. 
When  political  combustion  ceases  to  be  tbe  ob- 
ject of  princes  and  pntriots,  it  then  jou  know 
becomes  the  lawful  prey  of  historians  and  poeta. 

By  yon  oaslle  wa'  at  the  close  of  the  day, 

1  heard  a  man  alng.  tho'  bis  head  it  was  grey; 

And  BB  be  was   singing,  the   tears   fast  down 


There'll  nerer  be  peace  till  Jamie  ci 


If  you  like  the  ur,  and  if  the  atausas  bit  your 
fancy,  yon  cannot  imagine,  m  j  dear  friend,  how 
much  you  would  oblige  mo,  if  by  the  charms  of 
jour  delightful  Toice,  yon  would  give  my  honest 
effusion  to  "  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  past," 
to  the  few  frieoila  whom  you  indulge  in  that 
pleasure.  But  I  have  scribbled  on  'till  I  hear 
the  clock  bus  intimated  the  near  approaoh  of 

That  hour,  o'  night's  black  arch  the  key-stane. — 

Bo  good  night  to  yon  !  Sound  be  your  sleep,  and 
deloctablo  your  dreams  1  Apropos,  how  do  you 
like  Ibis  thonght  in  a  ballad,  I  have  just  now 
on  the  tapis ! 

I  look  to  the  west  when  I  gae  to  rest, 

That  bappy  my  dreams  and  my  slumbers  may 

Far,  far  in  the  west  is  he  I  lo'e  best. 
The  lad  that  is  dear  to  my  babie  and  me  1 


COS!. 
TO   MR.    ALEXANDER   DALZEL, 


EUuland,  19tA  MartA,  1791. 


In 


sSlK, 


taken  the  liber^  to  frana  this  letttv 
to  yon,  as  it  encloses  as  idle  poem  of  aim, 
which  I  send  you )  and  Qod  knows  joti  tna/ 
perhaps  pay  dear  enough  for  it  if  yon  read  it 
through.  Mot  that  this  is  my  own  opiiuoD ;  but 
the  anthor,  by  the  time  he  baa  eonpoeed  ■ 
corrected  his  work,  has  quite  pored  away  aH 
bis  powers  of  oritiaat  diEcritninatioa. 

I  can  easily  guess  from  my  own  beati,  wbai 
you  hare  felt  en  a  late  most  melaoch-oly  ei 
God  knows  what  I  bave  suffered,  at  tbe  loss  of 
my  best  friend,  my  firBt  and  dearest  patron  ti 
benefactor;  the  man  to  whom  1  awe  all  that  [ 
am  and  have  t  I  am  gone  into  mourning  for 
him,  and  with  more  sincerity  of  grief  than  I 
fear  some  will,  who  by  nature's  ties  ougbt  to 
feel  on  the  oeeasioii- 

I  will  be  exceedingly  obliged  to  you,  indeed, 
to  let  me  know  tbe  news  of  the  noble  family, 
bow  tbe  poor  mother  and  th«  two  sisters  si 
port  their  toss.  I  had  a  packet  of  poetic  baga- 
telles ready  to  send  to  Lady  Betty,  when  I  saw 
the  fatal  tidings  in  tbe  newspaper.  I  see  by  the 
same  cbannel  that  the  hoooored  sguaiks  of  my 
noble  patron,  are  designed  to  be  brought  to  the 
family  burial-place.  Dare  I  troable  you  t( 
me  know  privately  before  the  day  of  inlennenl, 
that  I  may  cross  the  country,  and  steal  among 
tho  crowd,  to  pay  a  tear  to  the  lai^t  eight  of  my 
ever  revered  benefactor  ?  It  will  oblige  mi 
beyond  expression.  £L  B. 


coxn. 
TO   MRS.  QKAHAM, 


[M™.  Graham,  of  Finlr 
Bcoltiih  oa^  Itaa  ISDdsT  Ljinienl  nf  ths  (i 


■«!.] 

EUaland,  1731. 
Madam, 
WnBTHEB  it  IB  that  the  story  of  our  Mary 
Queen   of  Scots  has  a  peculiar   effect   on  tl 
feelings  of  a  poet,  or  whether  I  have,  in  ihe  ei 
closed  ballad,  succeeded  beyond  my  usual  poelie 
success,  I  know  not ;  but  it  baa  pleased  me  b«-   j 
yond  any  effort  of  my  muse  for  a  good  whOa   | 
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p«it;  on  tb*t  account  I  enoloie  It  particiilarlj 
to  ;ou.  It  IB  true,  the  pnrit;  of  m;  mo^Tju 
■kj  he  Boepeoted.  1  am  already  deeplj  in 
deblcd  to  Mr.  Qriham's  goodacga  ;  ood  what,  in 
titiial  tcayt  tj/'Bien,  is  nf  iDfinitel;  greater  im- 
porUDce,  Mr.  0.  can  do  me  Berride  of  tbe  ut- 
BKiBt  Impartance  Id  time  to  come.  I  km  born  a 
poor  dog ;  and  however  1  ma;  occaHiotiall;  piek 
B  better  bone  ihui  I  used  to  do,  I  know  I  must 
llrDanddiepoor:  but  !  will  iadulgethe  flatMr- 
Ibb  faith  that  my  poetry  will  conrideTabl;  oat- 
Ute  mj  povert;  ;  and  without  auj  fuBtian  affeo- 
on  of  gpirit,  I  can  promise  and  affirm,  that  it 
It  be  no  ordinary  craTing  of  the  latter  aaa!! 
•Ter  m&ke  me  do  anything  iiyariouB  to  the  bonest 
le  of  the  former.  Whateier  miij  be  nij 
fatlinga,  for  railingi  are  a  part  of  human  nature, 
■nay  they  eier  be  those  of  ■  generouB  heart,  and 
an  independent  miud  I  It  is  no  fault  of  d 
that  I  was  bom  to  dependence  ;  nor  ia  it 
Graham's  chiefeat  praise  that  he  oan  command 
InSuenee ;  but  it  is  hia  merit  to  bestow,  not  only 
with  the  kindueia  of  a  brother,  but  with  the 
itouesa  of  a  gentleman  i  and  I  trnst  it  shall 
mine,  to  receiie  with  tbankfuluesB,  and  re- 
mamber  with  undimiaished  gratitude. 

R.  B. 


TO   MRS.   QRAHAM, 


lo  hit  molber,  «  wonup  eighty  jta.ts  old,  and  poor  i 
iieJpleiif  am]  Biimi  waa  AAkod  fur  a  poem  to  giv«  s  a 
ImpolM  (o  tbe  pflblicaUoD.] 


Sib, 


EUiilaad,  1791. 


War  did  yon,  mj  dear  Sir,  write  to  me  in 
such  a  hesitating  style  on  the  boaineaB  cf  poor 
Bruce  1  Don't  I  know,  and  hare  I  not  felt,  tba 
many  ills,  the  peculiar  ills  that  poetic  Scab  ii 
heir  to  T  You  shall  bare  your  choice  of  all  tlio 
unpublished  poems  1  hare;  and  had  your  letter 
had  my  direction,  so  aa  to  have  reached  me 
sooner  (it  only  came  to  m;  hand  thii  moment), 
I  ahonld  have  directly  put  you  oat  of  auspcnso 
on  the  subject.  1  only  ask,  that  some  prefatory 
advertisement  in  the  book,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
scription bills,  may  bear,  that  the  publication 
is  eolcly  for  the  becetit  of  Bruce's  mother.  J 
would  not  put  it  in  the  power  of  ignorance  to 
surmise,  or  malice  to  bsinaate,  that  1  clubbed 
a  share  in  the  work  from  mercenary  motive*. 
Nor  need  you  give  me  credit  for  any  remark- 
able generosity  in  my  part  of  the  busincsa.  I 
have  Hucb  a  host  of  peccadilloes,  failings,  foUiea, 
aud  bacltsUdiDgs  (anybody  but  myself  might 
perhaps  give  some  of  them  a  worse  appellatioD), 
that  by  way  of  some  balance,  however  trifling, 
in  the  acoount,  I  am  fain  to  db  any  good  that 
oecurs  in  my  very  limited  power  to  a  fellow- 
creature,  just  for  the  selfish  purpose  of  clearing 
a  little  the  vista  of  retrospection. 

E.  B. 


[The  fnllDwl^  leltar  WH  WTlIun  on  tbe  blank  lair  of 
Irtium  he  re^rded,  fliid  jnillj,  ni  k  palTOMH.] 

It  is  probable,  Madam,  that  this  page  may 
tM  read,  when  the  hand  that  now  writea  it  shall 
be  mouldering  in  the  duet;  may  it  then  bear 
DBS9,  that  I  preMnt  yon  thew  volumes  as 
a  tribitle  of  gratitude,  on  my  part  ardent  and 
riricere,  as  your  and  Mr.  Graham's  goodueBS 
ne  baa  been  generous  and  noble  1  May  every 
flbild  of  jours,  in  the  hour  of  need,  find  euch  a 
Mend  as  I  shall  t«ach  every  child  of  mine,  that 
beir  father  found  in  jou. 

R.  B. 


00X1 V 
TO   THE   BEV.  I 


CCXV. 

TO   MRS.   DUNLOP. 

(FniDi.i>  W>lbF*  Bonis,  the  (odscn  of  Mrs.  Dunlop, 
to  wh^m  ml.  Itiwi  r*r*r>.  died  m  la*  ■(■  of  founeaa  - 

EllUtand,  IKA  April.  17»1. 
I  AN  once  more  able,  my  honoured  friend,  to 
return  yuu,  with  my  own  hand,  thanks  for  the 
many  instances  of  your  friendebip,  and  particu- 
larly for  your  kind  anxiety  in  this  last  disaster, 
that  my  evil  genius  had  in  store  for  me.  How- 
ever, life  IB  chequered — joy  and  sorrow — for  on 
Satnrday  morning  last,  Mrs.  Burns  made  me  a 
present  of  a  fine  boy  ;  rather  stonier,  bnt  not 
so  handsome  as  your  godson  was  at  hia  time  of 
life.  Indeed  I  look  on  your  little  namceake  Ic 
lie  my  ehtf  iTaucrt  in  that  species  of  mauufae- 
ture.  as  1  look  on  Tarn  o'  Sbanter  to  be  my 
«tanJard  performanee  in  the  poetical  line.    'TU 


ISb 
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tme,  both  the  one  and  the  other  discoTer  a  spioe 
of  roguish  waggery,  that  might  perhaps  be  as 
well  spared;  but  then  they  also  show,  in  my 
opinion,  a  force  of  genius  and  a  finishing  polish 
that  I  despair  of  ever  excelling.  Mrs.  Burns  is 
getting  stout  again,  and  laid  as  lustily  about  her 
to-day  at  breakfast,  as  a  reaper  f^om  the  corn- 
ridge.  That  is  the  peculiar  privilege  and  bless- 
ing of  our  hale,  sprightly  damsels,  that  are  bred 
among  the  hay  and  heather.  We  cannot  hope  for 
that  highly  polished  mind,  that  charming  deli- 
cacy of  soul,  which  is  found  among  the  female 
world  in  the  more  elevated  stations  of  life,  and 
which  is  certainly  by  far  the  most  bewitching 
charm  in  the  famous  cestus  of  Venus.  It  is  in- 
deed such  an  inestimable  treasure,  that  where 
it  can  be  had  in  its  native  heavenly  purity,  un- 
stained by  some  one  or  other  of  the  many  shades 
of  affectation,  and  .unalloyed  by  some  one  or 
other  of  the  many  species  of  caprice,  I  declare 
to  Heaven,  I  should  think  it  cheaply  purchased 
at  the  expense  of  every  other  earthly  good! 
But  as  this  angelic  creature  is,  I  am  afraid, 
extremely  rare  in  any  station  and  rank  of  life, 
and  totally  denied  to  such  a  humble  one  as  mine, 
we  meaner  mortals  must  put  up  with  the  next 
rank  of  female  excellence — as  fine  a  figure  and 
face  we  can  produce  as  any  rank  of  life  what- 
ever ;  rustic,  native  grace ;  unaffected  modesty, 
and  unsullied  purity ;  nature's  mother-wit,  and 
the  rudiments  of  taste ;  a  simplicity  of  soul,  un- 
suspicious of,  because  unacquainted  with,  the 
crooked  ways  of  a  selfish,  interested,  disingenu- 
ous world  ;  and  the  dearest  charm  of  all  the  rest, 
a  yielding  sweetness  of  disposition,  and  a  gener- 
ous warmth  of  heart,  grateful  for  love  on  our 
part,  and  ardently  glowing  with  a  more  than 
equal  return;  these,  with  a  healthy  frame,  a 
sound,  vigorous  constitution,  which  your  higher 
ranks  can  scarcely  ever  hope  to  enjoy,  are  the 
charms  of  lovely  woman  in  my  humble  walk  of 
life. 

'  This  is  the  greatest  effort  my  broken  arm  has 
yet  made.  Do  let  me  hear,  by  first  post,  how 
cher  petit  Monsieur  comes  on  with  his  small-pox. 
May  almighty  goodness  preserve  and  restore 
him !  R.  B. 


COXVI. 


TO  ^ 


[That  his  works  foand  their  way  to  the  newspa^vrs, 
aeed  have  occasioned  no  surprise :  the  poet  |^ve  copies 


of  hie  favourite  pieces  freely  to  him  fneadsy  as  aooa  m 
they  vrere  written :  who,  in  their  turn,  eprvad  their  turn 
among  their  acquaintances.] 

EUitkmd,  1791. 
DiAB  Sib, 

I  AM  exceedingly  to  blame  in  not  writing  yc« 
long  ago  ;  but  the  truth  ia,  that  I  am  the  mod 
indolent  of  all  human  beings  ;  and  when  I  ma- 
triculate in  the  herald's  office,  I  intend  thai 
my  supporters  shall  be  two  sloths,  my  crest  a 
slow- worm,  and  the  motto,  **  Deil  tak  the  fort- 
most"  So  much  by  way  of  apology  for  not 
thanking  you  sooner  for  your  kind  execution  of 
my  commission. 

I  would  have  sent  yon  the  poem ;  but  some- 
how or  other  it  found  its  way  into  the  pnbUi 
papers,  where  you  must  have  seen  it. 
I  am  ever,  dear  Sir, 

Tours  sincerely, 

&.& 


ooxvn. 


TO 


[This  singalar  letter  was  aent  by  Bums,  it  is  helieved, 
to  a  critic,  who  had  taken  him  to  taak  about  obecnre  laa- 
guage,  and  imperfect  grammar.] 

EUialand,  1791. 
Thou  eunuch  of  language :  thou  Englishman, 
who  never  was  south  the  Tweed :  thou  servile 
echo  of  fashionable  barbarisms :  then  quack, 
vending  the  nostrums  of  empirical  elocution: 
thou  marriage-maker  between  vowels  and  con- 
sonants, on  the  Gretna-green  of  caprice :  thou 
cobler,  botching  the  flimsy  socks  of  bombast 
oratory :  thou  blacksmith,  hammering  the  rivets 
of  absurdity:  thou  butcher,  imbruing  thy  hands 
in  the  bowels  of  orthography:  thou  arch- 
heretic  in  pronunciation:  thou  pitch-pipe  of 
affected  emphasis:  thou  carpenter,  mortising  the 
awkward  joints  of  jarring  sentences :  thou 
squeaking  dissonance  of  cadence :  thou  pimp  of 
gender:  thou  Lion  Herald  to  silly  etymology: 
thou  antipode  of  grammar :  thou  executioner  of 
construction :  thou  brood  of  the  speech-distract- 
ing builders  of  the  Tower  of  Babel ;  thou  lingual 
confusion  worse  confounded :  thou  scape-gallows 
from  the  land  of  syntax:  thou  scavenger  of 
mood  and  tense:  thou  murderous  accoucheur 
of  infant  learning ;  thou  ignitfatuu*,  misleading 
the  steps  of  benighted  ignorance  :  thou  pickle- 
herring  in  the  puppet-show  of  nonsense :  tbou 
faithftd  recorder  of  barbarous   idiom:    thoi 
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fcnecutor  of  syllabication :  thon  balefal  meteor, 
foretelliDg  and  facilitating  the  rapid  approach 
•f  Nox  and  Erebus.  B.  B. 


ccxvin. 


TO  MB.  CUNNINGHAM. 

[To  Clarke,  th«  Schoolmaater,  Barns,  it  it  Mid,  ftd- 
Jr0M«l  Mverel  totters,  which  on  his  death  were  put  into 
the  fire  by  his  widow,  because  of  their  license  of  lan- 

ll^A  June,  1791. 

Lit  me  interest  you,  my  dear  Cunningham, 
in  behalf  of  the  gentleman  who  waits  on  you 
with  this.  He  is  a  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Moffat,  prin- 
cipal schoolmaster  there,  and  is  at  present  suf- 
fering seyerely  under  the  persecution  of  one  or 
two  powerful  indiTiduals  of  his  employers.  He 
is  accused  of  harshness  to  boys  that  were 
placed  under  his  care.  God  help  the  teacher, 
if  a  man  of  sensibility  and  genius,  and  such  is 
my  friend  Clarke,  when  a  booby  father  presents 
him  with  his  booby  son,  and  insists  on  lighting 
up  the  rays  of  science,  in  a  fellow's  head  whose 
skull  is  imperrious  and  inaccessible  by  any 
other  way  than  a  positiye  Aracture  with  a  cud- 
gel :  a  fellow  whom  in  fact  it  saTours  of  impiety 
to  attempt  making  a  scholar  of,  as  he  has  been 
marked  a  blockhead  in  the  book  of  fate,  at  the 
almighty  fiat  of  his  Creator. 

The  patrons  of  Moffat-school  are,  the  minis- 
ters, magistrates,  and  town-council  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  at*  the  business  comes  now  before 
them,  let  me  beg  my  dearest  friend  to  do  eyery- 
thing  in  his  power  to  serye  the  interests  of  a 
man  of  genius  and  worth,  and  a  man  whom  I 
particularly  respect  and  esteem.  Ton  know 
some  good  fellows  among  the  magistracy  and 
council,  but  particularly  you  haye  much  to  say 
with  a  reyerend  gentleman  to  whom  you  haye  the 
honour  of  being  yery  nearly  related,  and  whom 
this  country  and  age  haye  had  the  honour  to  pro- 
duce. I  need  not  name  the  historian  of  Charles 
V.  I  tell  him  through  the  medium  of  his 
nephew's  influence,  that  Mr.  Clarke  is  a  gentle- 
man who  will  not  disgrace  eyen  his  patronage. 
I  know  the  merits  of  the  cause  thoroughly,  and 
say  it,  that  my  fHend  b  falling  a  sacrifice  to 
pr^udiced  ignorance. 

God  help  the  children  of  dependence  1  Hated 
and  persecuted  by  their  enemies,  and  tco  often, 
alas !  almost  nnexoeptionably,  reeeiyed  by  their 


friends  with  disrespect  and  reproach,  under  the 
thin  disguise  of  cold  ciyility  and  humiliating 
adyice.  0 !  to  be  a  sturdy  sayage,  stalking  in 
the  pride  of  his  independence,  amid  the  solitary 
wilds  of  his  deserts ;  rather  than  in  dyilixed 
life,  helplessly  to  tremble  for  a  subsistence, 
precarious  as  the  caprice  of  a  fellow-creature  \ 
Eyery  man  has  his  yirtues,  and  no  man  is  with- 
out his  failings;  and  curse  en  that  priyileged 
plain-dealing  of  fHendship,  which,  in  the  hour 
of  my  calamity,  cannot  reach  forth  the  helping 
hand  without  at  the  same  time  pointing  out 
those  failings,  and  apportioning  them  their 
share  in  procuring  my  present  distress.  My 
friends,  for  such  the  world  calls  ye,  and  such  ye 
think  yourseWes  to  be,  pass  by  my  yirtues  if 
you  please,  but  do,  also,  spare  my  follies :  the 
first  will  witness  in  my  breast  for  themseWes, 
and  the  last  will  giye  pain  enough  to  the  inge- 
nuous mind  without  you.  And  since  deyiating 
more  or  less  ftrom  the  paths  of  propriety  and 
rectitude,  must  be  incident  to  human  nature,  do 
thou,  Fortune,  put  it  in  my  power,  always  from 
myself,  and  of  myself,  to  bear  the  consequence 
of  those  errors !  I  do  not  want  to  be  inde- 
pendent that  I  may  sin,  but  I  want  to  be  inde- 
pendent in  my  sinning. 

To  return  in  this  rambling  letter  to  the  sub- 
ject I  set  out  with,  let  me  recommend  my  friend, 
Mr.  Clarke,  to  your  acquaintance  and  good  of- 
fices ;  his  worth  entitles  him  to  the  one,  and  his 
gratitude  will  merit  the  oth«r.  I  long  much  to 
hear  flrom  you. 

Adieu! 

B.  B 


CCXIX. 
TO  THE  EARL  OP  BUCHAN. 

[Lord  Buehan  printed  this  letter  in  his  Essay  on  the 
Life  of  Thomson,  in  1709.  His  lordship  inyited  Bums  to 
leaye  his  com  nnreaped,  walk  from  Ellisland  to  Drybnrg h, 
and  help  him  to  crown  Thomson's  bust  with  bays,  on  Ed* 
nam  Hill,  on  the  S9d  of  September.] 

EUuland,  August  29th,  1791 
Mt  Lord, 
Lamouaoi  sinks  under  the  ardour  of  my  feel- 
ings when  I  would  thank  your  lordship  for  the 
honour  you  haye  done  me  in  inyiting  me  to  make 
one  at  the  coronation  of  the  bust  of  Thomson. 
In  my  first  enthusiasm  in  reading  the  card  yon 
did  me  tha  honour  to  write  «%  I  orerlooked 
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eTery  obstacle,  and  determined  to  go ;  but  I  fear 
it  will  not  be  in  my  power.  A  week  or  two's 
absence,  in  the  Tory  middle  of  my  haryest,  is 
what  I  much  doubt  I  dare  not  yenture  on.  I 
once  already  made  a  pilgrimage  up  the  whole 
course  of  the  Tweed,  and  fondly  would  I  take 
the  same  delightful  journey  down  the  windings 
of  that  delightful  stream. 

Tour  lordship  hints  at  an  ode  for  the  occasion : 
but  who  would  write'  after  Collins  T  I  read 
oyer  his  yerses  to  the  memory  of  Thomson,  and 
despaired. — I  got  indeed  to  the  length  of  three 
or  four  stanzas,  in  the  way  of  address  to  the 
shade  of  the  bard,  on  crowning  his  bust  I 
shall  trouble  your  lordship  with  the  subjoined 
copy  of  them,  which,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  but  too 
conyincing  a  proof  how  unequal  I  am  to  the 
task.  Howeyer,  it  affords  me  an  opportunity 
of  approaching  your  lordship,  and  declaring  how 
sincerely  and  gratefully  I  haye  the  honour  to 
be.  &o.,  R.  B. 


CCXX. 
TO  MR.  THOMAS  SLOAN. 

[Thomas  Sloan  was  a  west  of  Scotland  man,  and  seems, 
though  not  much  in  correspondence,  to  haye  been  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  Bums.] 

EllisUmd,  Sept.  1,  1791. 
My  dbab  Sloan, 

Suspense  is  worse  than  disappointment,  for 
that  reason  I  hurry  to  tell  you  that  I  just  now 
learn  that  Mr.  Ballantyne  does  not  choose  to 
interfere  more  in  the  business.  I  am  truly 
sorry  for  it,  but  cannot  help  it. 

You  blame  me  for  not  writing  you  sooner, 
but  you  will  please  to  recollect  that  you  omitted 
one  little  necessary  piece  of  information ; — your 
address. 

However,  you  know  equally  well,  my  hurried 
life,  indolent  temper,  and  strength  of  attach- 
ment. It  must  be  a  longer  period  than  the 
longest  life  **  in  the  world's  hale  and  undegene- 
rate  days,"  that  will  make  me  forget  so  dear  a 
friend  as  Mr.  Sloan.  I  am  prodigal  enough  at 
times,  but  I  will  not  part  with  such  a  treasure 
as  that. 

I  can  easily  enter  into  the  embarrat  of  your 
present  situation.  Ton  know  my  fayourite  quo- 
tation from  Young — 

"  On  reason  bnild  Rxsolvx  ! 

The  oolamn  of  true  majesty  in  man ;" 


and  that  other  fayourite  one  firom  Thomaoii^ 
Alfred— 

<<  What  proyes  the  hero  truly  0KXat, 
Is  never,  never  to  despair." 

Or  shall  I  quote  you  an  author  of  your  a« 
quaintance  T 

" ^Whether  doino,  svrFXKixo,  ct  Foaaamnw, 

Yon  may  do  miracles  by — vxKsxymzBW." 

I  have  nothing  new  to  tell  you.  The  hm 
friends  we  have  are  going  on  in  the  old  way. 
I  sold  my  crop  on  this  day  se'ennight*  and  sold 
it  very  well.  A  guinea  an  acre,  on  an  ayerage, 
above  value.  But  such  a  scene  of  dronkenness 
was  hardly  ever  seen  in  this  conntry.  After 
the  roup  was  over,  about  thirty  people  engaged 
in  a  bitttle,  every  man  for  his  own  hand,  and 
fought  it  out  for  three  hours.  Nor  was  the 
scene  much  better  in  the  house.  No  fighting, 
indeed,  but  folks  lying  drunk  on  the  floor,  and 
decanting,  until  both  my  dogs  got  so  drunk  by 
attending  them,  that  they  could  not  stand.  You 
will  easily  guess  how  I  enjoyed  the  scene ;  as  I 
was  no  farther  over  than  you  used  to  see  me. 

Mrs.  B.  and  family  have  been  in  Ayrshire 
these  many  weeks. 

Farewell ;  and  God  bless  you,  mj  dear  Mend  I 

B.B. 


CCXXI. 
TO  LADY  E.  CUNNINGHAM. 

[The  poem  enclosed  was  the  Lament  for  James,  Eail 
or  Glencaim :  it  is  probable  that  the  BarPs  siater  liked 
the  verses,  for  Jiey  vcere  printed  aoon  afterwards.] 

Mt  Lady, 
I  WOULD,  as  usual,  have  availed  myself  of  the 
privilege  your  goodness  has  allowed  me,  of  send- 
ing you  anything  I  compose  in  my  poetical  way; 
but  as  I  had  resolved,  so  soon  as  the  shock  of 
my  irreparable  loss  would  allow  me,  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  my  late  benefactor,  I  determined  to 
make  that  the  first  piece  I  should  do  myself  the 
honour  of  sending  you.  Had  the  wing  of  my 
fancy  been  equal  to  the  ardour  of  my  heart,  the 
enclosed  had  been  much  more  worthy  your  peru- 
sal:  as  it  is,  I  beg  leave  to  lay  it  at  your  lady- 
ship's feet.  As  all  the  world  knows  my  obliga- 
tions to  the  late  Earl  of  Glencaim,  I  would*  wish 
to  show  as  openly  that  my  heart  glows,  and  will 
ever  glow,  with  the  most  grateful  sense  and  re- 
membrance of  his  lordship's  goodness.      The 
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•Abies  I  did  myself  the  honour  to  wear  to  his 
lordship's  memory,  were  not  the  <*  mockery  of 
woe/'  Nor  shall  my  gratitude  perish  with  me  I 
— if  among  my  children  I  shall  haTC  a  son  that 
has  a  heart,  he  shall  hand  it  down  to  his  child 
as  a  family  honour,  and  a  family  debt,  that 
my  dearest  existence  I  owe  to  the  noble  house 
of  Glencaim  I 

I  was  about  to  say,  my  lady,  that  if  you  think 
the  poem  may  Tenture  to  see  the  light,  I  would, 
in  some  way  or  other,  gire  it  to  the  world. 

R.B. 


oozxn. 


TO  MR.  AINSLIE. 

[It  hat  b«6n  nid  that  th«  poet  lowd  to  agf  rarate  hit  fol- 
ilM  to  hit  frieodt :  but  that  thia  too*  of  agf  raration  waa 
oftaa  ironical,  thit  letter,  aa  well  aa  othert,  might  be 
eited.] 

mUtlana,  1791. 
Mt  dear  Adisub, 

Can  you  minister  to  a  mind  diseased?  can 
you,  amid  the  horrors  of  penitence,  remorse, 
head-ache,  nausea,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  d  d 
hounds  of  hell,  that  beset  a  poor  wretch,  who 
has  been  guilty  of  the  sin  of  drunkenness— can 
you  speak  peace  to  a  troubled  soul  T 

Miserable  perdu  that  I  am,  I  haye  tried  eyery- 
thing  that  used  to  amuse  me,  but  in  yain  :  here 
must  I  sit,  a  monument  of  the  yengeance  laid 
up  in  store  for  the  wicked,  slowly  counting  eyery 
chick  of  the  clock  as  it  slowly,  slowly,  numbers 
oyer  these  laxy  scoundrels  of  hours,  who,  d — n 
them,  are  ranked  up  before  me,  eyery  one  at 
his  neighbour's  backside,  and  eyery  one  with  a 
burthen  of  anguish  on  his  back,  to  pour  on  my 
deyoted  head — and  there  is  none  to  pity  me. 
My  wife  scolds  me  I  my  business  torments  me, 
and  my  sins  come  staring  me  in  the  face,  eyery 
one  telling  a  more  bitter  tale  than  his  fellow. — 
When  I  tell  you  eyeh  »  »  »  has  lost  its  power 
to  please,  you  will  guess  something  of  my  hell 
within,  and  all  around  me^I  begun  EUb€mka 
MAd  Elibraei,  but  the  stanxas  fell  uneigoyed,  and 
tiafinished  from  my  listless  tongue :  at  last  I 
luckily  thought  of  reading  oyer  an  old  letter  of 
yours,  that  lay  by  me  in  my  book-case,  and  I 
felt  something  for  the  first  time  since  I  opened 

my  eyes,  of  pleasurable  nzistence. ^Well — 

I  begin  to  breathe  a  little,  since  I  began  to  write 
to  you.  How  are  you,  and  what  are  you  doing  ? 
How  goes  Law  ?  Apropos,  for  connexion's  sake, 
do  not  address  to  me  suporyisor,  for  that  it  an 


honour  I  cannot  pretend  to— I  am  on  the  listi 
as  we  call  it,  for  a  superyisor,  and  will  be  called 
out  by  and  bye  to  act  as  one;  but  at  pre- 
sent, I  am  a  simple  gauger,  tho'  t'other  diCy  I 
got  an  appointment  to  an  excise  diyision  of  261. 
per  annum  better  than  the  rest.  My  present 
inccme,  down  money,  is  70/.  per  annum^ 
I  haye  one  or  two  good  fellows  here  whoa 

you  would  be  glad  to  know. 

R.B. 


coxxin. 


TO  COL.   PULLARTON. 

or  rULLABTON. 

[Thit  letter  wat  ftrtt  pablithed  in  the  Edialmif  a 
Chrcnicle.] 

Eimand,  1791. 
Sib, 
I  HAYB  just  this  minute  got  the  frank,  and 

next  minute  must  send  it  to  post,  else  I  purposed 

to  haye  sent  you  two  or  three  other  bagatelles, 

that  might  haye  amused  a  yacant  hour  about 

as  well  as  <<  Six  excellent  new  songs,"  or,  the 

Aberdeen  *  Prognostication  for  the  year  to  come.' 

I  shall  probably  trouble  you  soon  wit^  another 

packet.    About  the  gloomy  month  of  Noyember, 

when  *  the  people  of  England  hang  and  drown 

themselyes,'  anything  generally  is  better  than 

one's  own  thought. 

Pond  as  I  may  be  of  my  own  productions,  it 
is  not  for  their  sake  that  I  am  so  anxious  to 
send  you  them.  I  am  ambitious,  coyetously 
ambitious  of  being  known  to  a  gentleman  whom 
I  am  proud  to  call  my  countryman ;  a  gentle- 
man who  was  a  foreign  ambassador  as  soon  at 
he  was  a  man,  and  a  leader  of  armies  as  soon 
as  he  was  a  soldier,  and  that  with  an  eclat  un- 
known  to  the  usual  minions  of  a  court,  men 
who,  with  all  the  adyentitious  adyantages  of 
princely  connexions  and  princely  fortune,  must 
yet,  like  the  caterpillar,  labour  a  whole  lifetime 
before  they  reach  the  wished  height,  there  to 
roost  a  stupid  chrysalis,  and  doie  out  the  rt« 
maining  glimmering  existence  of  old  age. 

If  the  gentleman  who  accompanied  you  when 
you  did  me  the  honour  of  calling  on  me,  is  with 
yota,  I  beg  to  be  respectfully  remembered  tc 
him. 

I  haVS  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir, 

Tour  highly  obliged,  and  most  deroted , 

Humble  serrtftt, 

B.B 
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OCXXIV. 


TO  MISS  DAVIES. 


^  nil  aecompliahed  lady  was  tha  young Mt  danghtar 
af  Dr.  Davias,  of  Tenby,  in  Pambrokeshira  :  aha  was  la- 
latad  to  tha  Riddala  of  Friar*s  CRraa,  and  os«  of  bar  aia- 
tors  marriad  Captain  Adam  Gordon,  of  tha  nobla  family 
of  Kanmara.    8ha  had  both  taata  and  skill  in  varaa.] 

It  is  impossible,  Madam,  that  the  generous 
warmth  and  angelic  parity  of  your  youthful 
mind,  can  haye  any  idea  of  that  moral  disease 
under  which  I  unhappily  must  rank  as  the  chief 
of  sinners;  I  mean  a  torpitude  of  the  moral 
powers,  that  may  be  called,  a  lethargy  of  con- 
science. In  vain  Remorse  rears  her  horrent 
orest,  and  rouses  all  her  snakes ;  beneath  the 
deadly  fixed  eye  and  leaden  hand  of  Indolence, 
their  wildest  ire  is  charmed  into  the  torpor  of 
the  bat,  slumbering  out  the  rigours  of  winter, 
in  the  chink  of  a  ruined  wall.  Nothing  less. 
Madam,  could  have  made  me  so  long  neglect 
your  obliging  commands.  Indeed  I  had  one 
apology — the  bagatelle  was  not  worth  present- 
ing. Besides,  so  strongly  am  I  Interested  in 
Miss  Davies's  fate  and  welfare  in  the  serious 
business  of  life,  amid  its  chances  and  changes, 
that  to  make  her  the  subject  of  a  silly  ballad 
is  downright  mockery  of  these  ardent  feel- 
ings ;  'tis  like  an  impertinent  jest  to  a  dying 
friend. 

Gracious  Heayen  I  why  this  disparity  between 
our  wishes  and  our  powers  ?  Why  is  the  most 
generous  wish  to  make  others  blest,  impotent 
and  ineffectual — as  the  idle  breeze  that  crosses 
the  pathless  desert!  In  my  walks  of  life  I 
have  met  with  a  few  people  to  whom  how  gladly 
would  I  have  said — "Go,  be  happy!  I  know 
that  your  hearts  have  been  wounded  by  the 
■com  of  the  proud,  whom  accident  has  placed 
above  you — or  worse  still,  in  whose  hands  are, 
perhaps,  placed  many  of  the  comforts  of  your 
life.  But  there!  ascend  that  rock,  Indepen- 
dence, and  look  justly  down  on  their  little- 
ness of  soul.  Make  the  worthless  tremble 
under  your  indignation,  and  the  foolish  sink 
before  your  contempt ;  and  largely  impart  that 
happiness  to  others,  which,  I  am  certain,  will 
give  yourselves  so  much  pleasure  to  bestow." 

Why,  dear  Madam,  must  I  wake  ibom  this 
delightful  rcvery,  and  find  it  all  a  dream? 
Why,  amid  my  generous  enthusiasm,  must  I 
find  myself  poor  and  powerless,  incapable  of 
wiping  one  tear  from  the  eye  of  pity,  or  of  add- 


ing one  comfort  to  the  friend  I  love !— Oat  iipoB 
the  world,  say  I,  that  its  affairs  are  admini*- 
tered  so  ill  1  They  talk  of  reform ; — good  Hea- 
ven !  what  a  reform  would  I  make  among  the 
sons  and  even  the  daughters  of  men ! — Down* 
immediately,  should  go  fooLi  firom  the  high 
places,  where  misbegotten  chance  has  perked 
them  up,  and  through  life  should  they  skulk, 
ever  haunted  by  their  native  insignificance,  as 
the  body  marches  accompanied  bj  its  shadow. 
— As  for  a  much  more  formidable  class,  the 
knaves,  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  them : 
had  I  a  world,  there  should  not  be  a  knave 
in  it. 

But  the  hand  that  could  give,  I  would  libe- 
rally fill:  and  I  would  poor  delight  on  the 
heart  that  could  kindly  forgive,  and  generous^ 
love. 

Still  the  inequalities  of  life  are,  among  men, 
comparatively  tolerable — ^but  there  is  a  defieacy, 
a  tenderness,  accompanying  every  view  in  which 
we  can  place  lovely  Woman,  that  are  grated 
and  shocked  at  the  rude,  capricious  distine- 
tions  of  fortune.  Woman  is  the  blood-royal  of 
life :  let  there  be  slight  degrees  of  precedency 
among  them — ^but  let  them  be  all  saci'ed. — 
Whether  this  last  sentiment  be  right  or  wrong, 
I  am  not  accountable ;  it  is  an  original  compo- 
nent feature  of  my  mind.  B.  B. 


CCXXV. 
TO  MRS.   DUNLOP. 

[Bnma,  aaya  Cromek,  aeknowladgad  that  arafinad  and 
accompliflhad  woman  waa  a  baing  all  bat  oaw  to  kUi 
till  ha  want  to  Edinbaiigh,  and  racaivad  lettera  fromMra 
Dunlop.] 

EUitland,  17th  December,  1791 
Many  thanks  to  you.  Madam,  for  your  good 
news  respecting  the  little  floweret  and  the  mo- 
ther-plant. I  hope  my  poetic  prayers  have 
been  heard,  and  will  be  answered  up  to  the 
warmest  sincerity  of  their  fullest  extent ;  and 
then  Mrs.  Henri  will  find  her  little  darling  the 
representative  of  his  late  parent,  in  everything 
but  his  abridged  existence. 

I  have  just  finished  the  following  song,  which 
to  a  lady  the  descendant  of  Wallace — and  manv 
heroes  of  his  true  illustrious  line — and  herself 
the  mother  of  several  soldiers,  needs  neithei 
preface  nor  apology. 


**  Scene — a  field  of  battle — time  of  the  day^  evening  ; 
the  wounded  and  dying  of  the  vktorUnu  army  are 
euppoeed  '.  join  in  the  following 

Bona  or  DIATH. 

Farewell,  thou  fair  day,  thou  green  earth,  and 
je  skies 
Now  gay  with  the  bright  setting  son ; 
Farewell,  loyes  and  friendships,  ye  dear  tender 
tics — 
Our  race  of  existence  is  ran  I 

The  circumstance  that  gaTe  rise  to  the  fore- 
going^ Terses  was,  looking  oyer  with  a  musical 
friend  M'Donald'«  collection  of  Highland  airs, 
I  was  struck  with  one,  an  Isle  of  Skye  tune, 
entitled  <'Oran  and  Aoig,  or.  The  Song  of 
Death,''  to  the  measure  of  which  I  hare  adapted 
my  stanzas.  I  haye  of  late  composed  two  or 
three  other  little  pieces,  which,  ere  yon  tuW' 
orbed  moon,  whose  broad  impudent  face  now 
stares  at  old  mother  earth  all  night,  shall  haye 
shrunk  into  a  modest  crescent,  just  peeping 
forth  at  dewy  dawn,  I  shall  find  an  hour  to  tran- 
scribe for  you.    A  Dieufe  wme  commende, 

R.B. 


OOXXVI. 

TO  MRS.    DUNLOP. 

[That  th«  po«t  ipolM  mildly  eoneerniag  tb«  rebak* 
which  h«  received  from  the  Excite,  on  what  he  ealla  hie 
political  delinqaeoeiea,  hia  letter  to  Erakiae  of  Ifar  anfi- 
eiMitly  proyea.] 

6th  January,  1792. 

Tou  see  my  hurried  life.  Madam :  I  can  only 
command  starts  of  time ;  howeyer,  I  am  glad  of 
one  thing ;  since  I  finished  the  other  sheet,  the 
political  blast  that  threatened  my  welfare  is 
oyerblown.  I  haye  corresponded  with  Commis- 
sioner Graham,  for  the  board  had  made  me  the 
subject  of  their  animadyersions ;  and  now  I 
haye  the  pleasure  of  informing  you,  that  aM  is 
set  to  rights  in  that  quarter.     Now  as  to  these 

informers,  may  the  deyil  be  let  loose  to 

but,  hold  I  I  was  praying  most  feryently  in  my 
last  sheet,  and  I  must  not  so  soon  fall  a  swear- 
ing in  this. 

Alas !  how  little  do  the  wantonly  or  idly  of- 
ficious think  what  mischief  they  do  by  their  ma- 
licious insinuations,  indirect  impertinence,  or 
thoughtless  blabbings.    What  a  difference  there  [ 


is  in  intrinsic  worth,  candour,  beneyolence,  ge- 
nerosity, kindness, — ^in  all  the  charities  and 
all  the  yirtues,  between  one  class  of  human 
beings  and  another  I  For  instance,  the  amiable 
circle  I  so  lately  mixed  with  in  the  hospitable 
hall  of  Dunlop,  their  generous  hearts — their 
uncontaminated  dignified  minds— their  informed 
and  polished  understandings — ^what  a  contrast, 
when  compared— if  such  comparing  were  not 
downright  sacrilege — with  the  soul  of  the  mis- 
creant who  can  deliberately  plot  the  destruction 
of  an  honest  man  that  neyer  offended  him,  and 
with  a  grin  of  satisfaction  see  the  unfortunate 
being,  his  faithful  wife,  and  prattling  innocents, 
turned  oyer  to  beggary  and  ruin  I 

Tour  cup,  my  dear  Madam,  arriyed  safe.  I 
had  two  worthy  fellows  dining  with  me  the 
other  day,  when  I,  with  great  formality,  pro- 
duced my  whigmeeleerie  cup,  and  told  them 
that  it  had  been  a  family-piece  among  the  de- 
scendants of  William  Wallace.  This  roused 
such  an  enthusiasm,  that  they  insisted  on  bum- 
pering the  punch  round  in  it ;  and  by  and  by, 
neyer  did  your  great  ancestor  lay  a  Suihron 
more  completely  to  rest,  than  for  a  time  did 
your  cup  my  two  friends.  Apropos,  this  is  the 
season  of  wishing.  My  God  bless  you,  my  dear 
fiiend,  and  bless  me,  the  humblest  and  sincerest 
of  your  friends,  by  granting  you  yet  many  re- 
turns of  the  season  I  May  all  good  things  at- 
tend you  and  yours  whereyer  they  are  scattered 
oyer  the  earth  1 

B.  B 


ccxxvn. 

TO  MB.   WILLIAM  SMELLIE, 

PBINTIB. 

« 

[When  Bnrna  aenda  hia  wanneat  wiahea  to  Smellie,  anc 
praya  that  fortune  may  never  place  hia  aubaiatence  at  the 
mercy  of  a  knaye,  or  aet  hia  character  on  the  )udf  ment 
of  a  fool,  he  had  hia  politioal  eaemiea  probably  in  hia 


Dumfriee,  22d  January,  1792. 
I  SIT  down,  my  dear  Sir,  to  introduce  a  young 
lady  to  you,  and  a  lady  in  the  first  ranks  of 
fashion  too.  What  a  task !  to  you — ^who  care  no 
more  for  the  h^  of  animals  called  young  la- 
dies, than  you  do  for  the  herd  of  animals  called 
young  gentlemen.  To  you — who  despise  and' 
detest  the  groupings  and  combinations  of  fashion 
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A8  an  idiot  painter  that  seems  industrious  to 
place  staring  fools  and  unprincipled  knaves  in 
the  foreground  of  his  picture,  while  men  of 
sense  and  honesty  are  too  often  thrown  in  the 
dimmest  shades.  Mrs.  Riddel,  who  will  take 
this  letter  to  town  with  her,  and  send  it  to  you, 
is  a  character  that,  even  in  your  own  way,  as 
a  naturalist  and  a  philosopher,  would  be  an 
acquisition  to  your  acquaintance.  The  lady, 
too,  is  a  Totary  to  the  muses ;  and  as  I  think 
myself  somewhat  of  a  judge  in  my  own  trade, 
I  assure  you  that  her  yerses,  always  correct, 
and  often  elegant,  are  much  beyond  the  com- 
mon run  of  the  lady-poeteues  of  the  day.  She 
is  a  great  admirer  of  your  book ;  and,  hearing 
me  say  that  I  was  acquainted  with  you,  she 
begged  to  be  known  to  you,  as  she  is  just  going 
to  pay  her  first  yisit  to  our  Caledonian  capital. 
I  told  her  that  her  best  way  was,  to  desire  her 
near  relation,  and  your  intimate  friend,  Craig- 
darroch,  to  hare  you  at  his  house  while  she 
was  there ;  and  lest  you  might  think  of  a  liyely 
West  Indian  girl,  of  eighteen,  as  girls  of  eigh- 
teen too  often  deserye  to  be  thought  of,  I  should 
take  care  to  remove  that  prejudice.  To  be  im- 
partial, however,  in  appreciating  the  lady's 
merits,  she  has  one  unlucky  failing :  a  failing 
which  you  will  easily  discover,  as  she  seems 
rather  pleased  with  indulging  in  it;  and  a  fail- 
ing that  you  will  easily  pardon,  as  it  is  a  sin 
which  very  much  besets  yourself; — where  she 
dislikes,  or  despises,  she  is  apt  to  make  no  more 
a  secret  of  it,  than  where  she  esteems  and 
respects. 

I  will  not  present  you  with  the  unmeaning 
eomplimmts  of  the  aeason,  but  I  will  send  you  my 
warmest  wishes  and  most  ardent  prayers,  that 
Fortune  may  never  throw  your  subsistence  to 
the  mercy  of  a  Knave,  or  set  your  character 
on  the  judgment  of  a  Fool  ;  but  that,  upright 
and  erect,  you  may  walk  to  an  honest  grave, 
where  men  of  letters  shall  say,  here  lies  a  man 
who  did  honour  to  science,  and  men  of  worth 
shall  say,  here  lies  a  man  who  did  honour  to 
human  nature.  R.  B. 


ccxxvin. 

TO   MR.   W.   NICOL. 

(This  ironical  letter  wnt  In  answer  to  one  fVom  Nicol, 
''iniKining  coaniel  and  reproof.] 

20/A  February,  1792. 
0  THOU,  wisest  among  the  wise,  meridian  blaxt 


of  prudence,  full-moon  of  discretion,  and  chief 
of  many  counsellors!  How  infinitely  is  thy 
puddle-headed,  rattle-headed,  wrong-headed, 
round-headed  slave  indebted  to  thj  super-emi- 
nent goodness,  that  fh)m  the  lominoos  path  of 
thy  own  right-lined  rectitude,  thou  lookest  be- 
nignly down  on  an  erring  wretch,  of  whom  the 
zig-zag  wanderings  defy  all  the  powers  of  cal* 
oulation,  from  the  simple  copulation  of  units^ 
up  to  the  hidden  mysteries  bf  fluxions !  May 
one  feeble  ray  of  that  light  of  wisdom  which 
darts  from  thy  sensorium,  straight  as  the  arrow 
of  heaven,  and  bright  as  the  meteor  of  inspira- 
tion, may  it  be  my  portion,  so  that  I  may  be 
less  unworthy  of  the  face  and  faroor  of  thai 
father  of  proverbs  and  master  of  maxims,  thai 
antipode  of  folly,  and  magnet  among  the  sagas, 
the  wise  and  witty  Willie  Nicol  1  Amen  I  Amenl 
Yea,  so  be  it  I 

For  me !  I  am  a  beast,  a  reptile,  and  know 
nothing !  From  the  cave  of  my  ignorance,  aoud 
the  fogs  of  my  dulness,  and  pestilential  Amies 
of  my  political  heresies,  I  look  up  to  thee,  as 
doth  a  toad  through  the  iron-barred  lucerne  of 
a  pestiferous  dungeon,  to  the  cloudless  glory  of 
a  summer  sun  I  Sorely  sighing  in  bitterness  of 
soul,  I  say,  when  shall  my  name  be  the  quota- 
tion of  the  wise,  and  my  countenance  be  the 
delight  of  the  godly,  like  the  illustrious  lord  of 
Laggan*s  many  hills  ?  As  for  him,  his  works 
are  perfect :  never  did  the  pen  of  calumny  blur 
the  fair  page  of  his  reputation,  nor  the  bolt  of 
hatred  fly  at  his  dwelling. 

Thou  mirror  of  purity,  when  shall  the  elfine 
lamp  of  my  glimmerous  understanding,  purged 
trom.  sensual  appetites  and  gross  desires,  shine 
like  the  constellation  of  thy  intellectual  powers! 
— As  for  thee,  thy  thoughts  are  pure,  and  thy 
lips  are  holy.  Never  did  the  unhallowed  breath 
of  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  the  pleasures  of 
darkness,  pollute  the  sacred  flame  of  thy  sky- 
descended  and  heaven-bound  desires :  never  did 
the  vapours  of  impurity  stain  the  unclouded 
serine  of  thy  cerulean  imagination.  O  that  like 
thine  were  the  tenor  of  my  life,  like  thine  the 
tenor  of  my  conversation  I  then  should  no  friend 
fear  for  my  strength,  no  enemy  r^oice  in  my 
weakness !  Then  should  I  lie  down  and  rise  up, 
and  none  to  make  me  afVaid. — May  thy  pity 
and  thy  prayer  be  exercised  for,  0  thou  lamp 
of  wisdom  and  mirror  of  morality]  thj  devoted 
slave.  R.  B. 


OCXXIX. 
TO  FRANCIS  GROSE,  ESQ.,  P.S.A. 

'Cftptain  GroM  waa  introdueed  to  Barns,  by  h.a  brother 
4Btiquary,  of  Friar*s  CarM :  be  waa  collecting  material! 
'm  his  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  Scotland.] 


SiK, 


Dumfrut,  1792. 


I  BILK? I  among  all  our  Scots  Literati  you 
hari  not  met  witji  Professor  Bugald  Stewart, 
who  fills  the  moral  philosophy  chair  in  the  Uni- 
Tersitj  of  Edinburgh.  To  say  that  he  is  a  man 
of  the  first  parts,  and  what  is  more,  a  man  of 
the  first  worth,  to  a  gentleman  of  your  general 
acquaintance,  and  who  so  much  eigoys  the 
luxury  of  unencumbered  ftreedom  and  undis- 
turbed priyacy,  is  not  perhaps  recommendation 
enough: — but  when  I  inform  you  that  Mr. 
Stewart's  principal  characteristic  is  your  fa- 
Tourite  feature ;  that  sterling  independence  of 
mind,  which,  though  every  man's  right,  so  few 
men  haTe  the  courage  to  claim,  and  fewer  still, 
the  magnanimity  to  support: — ^when  I  tell  you 
that,  unseduced  by  splendour,  and  undisgusted 
by  wretchedness,  he  appreciates  the  merits  of 
the  Tarious  actors  in  the  gnat  drama  of  life, 
merely  as  they  perform  their  parts — in  short, 
he  is  a  man  after  your  own  heart,  and  I  comply 
with  hiQ  earnest  request  in  letting  you  know 
that  he  wishes  aboTe  all  things  to  meet  with 
you.  His  house,  Catrine,  is  within  less  than  a 
mile  of  Som  Castle,  which  you  proposed  yisit- 
ing ;  or  if  you  could  transmit  him  the  enclosed, 
he  would  with  the  greatest  pleasure  meet  you 
anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  write  to 
Ayrshire  to  inform  Mr.  Stewart  that  I  hare 
acquitted  myself  of  my  promise.  Should  your 
time  and  spirits  permit  your  meeting  with  Mr. 
Stewart,  'tis  well ;  if  not,  I  hope  you  will  for- 
giye  this  liberty,  and  I  have  at  least  an  oppoi(- 
tunity  <f  assuring  you  with  what  truth  and 
respect, 

I  am,  Sir, 

Tour  great  admirer. 

And  very  humble  serrant, 

R.  B. 


OOXZX. 
TO  FRANCIS  GROSE,  ESQ.,  P.S.A. 

frhia  letter,  intereatinf  to  all  who  deaire  to  see  how  a 
poet  works  beanty  and  regularity  out  of  a  ynlgar  tradi* 
lloB,  waa  flrst  printed  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydget,  In  the 
^•Cenaora  Uteraria.**] 


Dumfriet,  1792. 

Among  the  many  witch  stories  I  have  heard, 
relating  to  Alloway  kirk,  I  distinctly  rememb«f 
only  two  or  three. 

Upon  a  stormy  night,  amid  whistling  squalls 
of  wind,  and  bitter  blasts  of  hail ;  in  short,  on 
such  a  night  as  the  devil  would  choose  to  take 
the  air  in ;  a  farmer  or  farmer's  servant  was  plod- 
ding and  plashing  homeward  with  his  plough- 
irons  on  his  shoulder,  having  been  getting  some 
repurs  on  them  at  a  neighbouring  smithy.  His 
way  lay  by  the  kirk  of  Alloway,  and  being  ra- 
ther on  the  anxious  look-out  in  approaching  a 
place  so  well  known  to  be  a  favourite  haunt  of 
the  devil  And  the  devil's  friends  and  emissaries, 
he  was  struck  aghast  by  discovering  through 
the  horrors  of  the  storm  and  stormy  night,  a 
light,  which  on  his  nearer  approach  plainly 
showed  itself  to  proceed  ftrom  the  haunted 
edifice.  Whether  he  had  been  fortified  from 
above,  on  his  devout  supplication,  as  is  custo- 
mary with  people  when  they  suspect  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  Satan ;  or  whether,  according 
to  another  custom,  he  had  got  courageously 
drunk  at  the  smithy,  I  will  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  so  it  was  that  he  ventured  to  go  up 
to,  nay,  into,  the  very  kirk.  As  luck  would  have 
it,  his  temerity  came  off  unpunished. 

The  members  of  the  infernal  junto  were  all 
out  on  some  midnight  business  or  other,  and  h% 
saw  nothing  but  a  kind  of  kettle  or  caldron,  de- 
pending from«the  roof,  over  the  fire,  simmering 
some  heads  of  unchristened  children,  limbs  of 
executed  malefactors,  &c.,  for  the  business  of 
the  night — It  was  in  for  a  penny  in  for  a  pound, 
with  the  honest  ploughman:  so  without  cere- 
mony he  unhooked  the  caldron  ftrom  off  the  fire, 
and  pouring  out  the  damnable  ingredients,  in- 
verted it  on  his  head,  and  carried  it  fairly  home, 
where  it  remained  long  in  the  family,  a  living 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  story. 

Another  story,  which  I  can  prove  to  be  equally 
authentic,  was  as  follows : 

On  a  market  day  in  the  town  of  Ayr,  a  farmer 
Arom  Carrick,  and  consequently  whose  way  lay 
by  the  very  gate  of  Alloway  kirk-yard,  in  order 
to  cross  the  river  Doon  at  the  old  bridge,  which 
is  about  two  or  three  hundred  yards  farther  on 
than  the  said  gate,  had  been  detained  by  his 
business,  till  by  the  time  he  reached  Alloway  it 
was  the  wixard  hour,  between  night  and  mom* 
ing. 

Though  he  was  terrified  with  a  blase  stream* 
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Ing  from  the  kirk,  yet  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  to  torn  back  on  these  occaeione  is  run- 
ning bj  far  the  greatest  risk  of  mischief,  he 
prudently  advanced  on  his  road.  When  he  had 
reached  the  gate  of  the  kirk-yard,  he  was  sur- 
prised and  entertained,  through  the  ribs  and 
arches  of  an  old  gothic  window,  which  still 
faces  the  highway,  to  see  a  dance  of  witches 
merrily  footing  it  round  their  old  sooty  black- 
guard master,  who  was  keeping  them  all  alive 
with  the  power  of  his  bag-pipe.  The  farmer 
stopping  his  horse  to  obsenre  them  a  little,  could 
plainly  descry  the  faces  of  many  old  women  of 
his  acquaintance  and  neighbourhood.  How  the 
gentleman  was  dressed  tradition  does  not  say ; 
but  that  the  ladies  were  all  in  their  smocks : 
and  one  of  them  happening  unluckily  to  have  a 
smock  which  was  considerably  too  short  to  an- 
swer all  the  purpose  of  that  piece  of  dress,  our 
farmer  was  so  tickled,  that  he  involuntarily  burst 
out*  with  a  loud  laugh,  **  Weel  luppen,  Maggy 
wi'  the  short  sark !"  and  recollecting  himself, 
instantly  spurred  his  horse  to  the  top  of  his 
speed.  I  need  not  mention  the  universally 
known  fact,  that  no  diabolical  power  can  pur- 
sue you  beyond  the  middle  of  a  running  stream. 
Lucky  it  was  for  the  poor  farmer  that  the  river 
Doon  was  so  near,  for  notwithstanding  the  speed 
of  his  horse,  which  was  a  good  one,  against  he 
reached  the  middle  of  the  arch  of  the  bridge, 
and  consequently  the  middle  of  the  stream,  the 
pursuing,  vengeful  hags,  were  so  close  at  his 
heels,  that  one  of  them  actually  sprung  to  seize 
him ;  but  it  was  too  late,  nothing  was  on  her 
side  of  the  stream,  but  the  horse's  tail,  which 
immediately  gave  way  at  her  infernal  grip,  as 
if  blasted  by  a  stroke  of  lightning ;  but  the  far- 
mer was  beyond  her  reach.  However,  the  un- 
sightly, tailless  condition  of  the  vigorous  steed 
was,  to  the  last  hour  of  the  noble  creature's  life, 
an  awful  warning  to  the  Carrick  farmers,  not  to 
stay  too  late  in  Ayr  markets.        * 

The  last  relation  I  shall  give,  though  equally 
truC;  is  not  so  well  identified  as  the  two  former, 
with  regard  to  the  scene ;  but  as  the  best  au- 
thorities give  it  for  Alio  way,  I  shall  relate  it. 

On  a  summer's  evening,  about  the  time  that 
nature  puts  on  her  sables  to  mourn  the  expiry 
of  the  cheerful  day,  a  shepherd  boy,  belonging 
to  a  farmer  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Alloway  kirk,  had  just  folded  his  charge,  and 
was  returning  home.  As  he  passed  the  kirk,  in 
Jit  acy oining  field,  he  ^ell  in  with  a  crew  of  men 


and  women,  who  were  buij  palling  stems  of  tht 
I  iant  Ragwort  He  observed  thst  ma  each  pw* 
■on  puUed  a  Ragwort,  he  or  she  got  astride  of  li, 
and  called  out,  «  Up  horsie !"  on  which  the  Rag- 
wort flew  off,  like  Pegasus,  through  the  air  with 
its  rider.  The  foolish  boy  likewise  polled  Ui 
Ragwort,  and  cried  with  the  rest,  '*  Up  horsier* 
and,  strange  to  tell,  away  he  flew  with  the  eoai- 
pany.  The  first  stage  at  which  the  cavalcade 
stopt,  was  a  merchant's  wine-cellar  in  Bordeaux, 
where,  without  saying  by  your  leave,  they 
quaffed  away  at  the  best  the  cellar  could  afford, 
until  the  morning,  foe  to  the  imps  and  works  of 
darkness,  threatened  to  throw  light  on  the  mat- 
ter, and  frightened  them  from  their  carousals. 
The  poor  shepherd  lad,  being  equally  a  stran- 
ger to  the  scene  and  the  liquor,  heedlessly  got 
himself  drunk ;  and  when  the  rest  took  hone, 
he  fell  asleep,  and  was  found  so  next  day  by 
some  of  the  people  belonging  to  the  merchant 
Somebody  that  understood  Scotch,  asking  hia 
what  he  was,  he  said  such-a-one*B  herd  in  Al- 
loway, and  by  some  means  br  other  getting  home 
again,  he  lived  long  to  tell  the  world  the  wiot- 

drous  tale. 

I  am,  &o., 

R.B. 


COXXXI. 
TO  MR.  S.  CLARKE, 

IDINBUBOR. 

[This  introduction  of  Clarke^  the  masieiaa,  to  tt« 
M'M urdo's  of  Dnimlanrig,  brought  to  two  of  tb«  laditt 
the  choicest  honours  of  the  muse.] 

July  1,  1792. 
Mb.  Burns  begs  leave  to  present  his  most 
respectful  compliments  to  Mr.  Clarke. — Mr.  B. 
some  time  ago  did  himself  the  honour  of  writing 
to  Mr.  C.  respecting  coming  out  to  the  coun- 
try, to  give  a  little  musical  ii^trucUon  in  a 
highly  respectable  family,  where  Mr.  C.  may 
have  his  own  terms,  and  may  be  as  happy  as 
indolence,  the  devil,  and  the  gout  will  permit 
him.  Mr.  B.  knows  well  how  Mr.  C.  is  en- 
gaged with  another  family ;  but  cannot  Mr.  C 
find  two  or  three  weeks  to  spare  to  each  of  them? 
Mr.  B.  is  deeply  impressed  with,  and  awfully 
conscious  of,  the  high  importance  of  Mr.  C.'i 
time,  whether  in  the  winged  moments  of  sym- 
phonious  exhibition,  at  the  keys  of  harmony, 
while  listening  seraphs  cease  their  own  leas  de- 
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ightfal  strains ;  or  in  the  drowsy  arms  of  slam- 
b'rous  repose,  in  the  arms  of  his  dearly  beloyed 
elbowchair,  where  the  ftrowsy,  but  potent  power 
of  indolence,  circumfoses  her  yapoars  roand, 
and  sheds  her  dews  on  the  head  of  her  darling 
son.  But  half  a  line  conyeying  half  a  meaning 
from  Mr.  C.  would  make  BIr.  B.  the  happiest  of 
mortals. 


ooxxxn. 

TO  MRS.   DUNLOP. 

[To  enthasUistie  fits  of  ftdmiratioa  for  the  yoang  and 
Uie  beaatifal,  such  at  Borof  haa  expresaad  in  thia  lattar, 
ha  lovad  to  giya  way :— -wa  owa  aoma  of  hia  baat  aonga 
to  thaaa  aalUaa.] 

Annan  Water  Foot,  22d  AuffUit,  1792. 
Do  not  blame  me  for  it,  Madam ; — ^my  own 
conscience,  hackneyed  and  weather-beaten  as  it 
is  in  watching  and  reproying  my  yagaries,  fol- 
lies, indolence,  &c.,  has  continued  to  punish  me 

sufficiently. 

••••••• 

Do  you  think  it  possible,  my  dear  and  honoured 
friend,  that  I  could  be  so  lost  to  gratitude  for 
many  fayours ;  to  esteem  for  much  worth,  and 
to  the  honest,  kind,  pleasurable  tie  of,  now  old 
acquaintance,  and  I  hope  and  am  sure  of  pro- 
gressiye,  increasing  friendship — as  for  a  single 
day,  not  to  think  of  you — ^to  ask  the  Fates  what 
they  are  doing  and  about  to  do  with'  my  much- 
lored  friend  and  her  wide-scattered  connexions, 
and  to  beg  of  them  to  be  as  kind  to  you  and 
yours  as  they  possibly  can  T 

Apropos !  (though  how  it  is  apropos,  I  haye 
not  leisure  to  explain,)  do  you  not  know  that  I 
am  almost  in  loye  with  an  acquaintance  of 
yours  ? — Almost  I  ydd  I— I  am  in  loye,  souse  ! 
oyer  head  and  ears,  deep  as  the  most  unfathom- 
able abyss  of  the  boundless  ocean;  but  the  word 
Loye,  owing  to  the  intermingUdovM  of  the  good 
and  the  bad,  the  pure  and  the  impure,  in  this 
world,  being  rather  an  equiyocal  term  for  ex- 
pressing one*s  sentiments  and  sei&dations,  I  must 
do  justice  to  the  sacred  purity  of  my  attachment. 
Know,  then,  that  the  heart-struck  awe;  the 
distant  humble  approach ;  the  delight  we  should 
haye  in  gaxing  upon  and  listening  to  a  messenger 
of  heayen,  appearing  in  all  the  unspotted  purity 
of  his  oelestial  home,  among  the  coarse,  pol- 
luted, far  inferior  sons  of  men,  to  deliyer  to  them 
tidings  that  make  their  hearts  swim  in  Joy,  and 


their  im|ginations  soar  in  transport — such,  sc 
delighting  and  so  pure,  were  the  emotions  of 
my  soul  on  meeting  the  other  day  with  Misi 

Lesley  Baillie,  your  neighbour,  at  M .    Mr. 

B.  with  his  two  daughters,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
H.  of  G.  passing  through  Dumfries  a  few  days 
ago,  on  their  way  to  England,  did  me  the  honour 
of  calling  on  me;  on  which  I  took  my  horst 
(though  God  knows  I  could  ill  spare  the  time% 
and  accompanied  them  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles, 
and  dined  and  spent  the  day  with  them.  'Twas 
about  nine,  I  think,  when  I  left  them,  and 
riding  home,  I  composed  the  following  ballad, 
of  which  you  will  probably  think  you  haye  a 
dear  bargain,  as  it  will  cost  you  another  groat 
of  postage.  You  must  know  that  there  is  ap 
old  ballad  beginning  with — 

"My  bonnla  Lizzia  Baillia 
V\\  rowa  thaa  in  my  plaidia,  &c." 

So  I  parodied  it  as  follows,  which  is  literally 
the  first  copy,  *<  unanointed,  unanneal'd;"  aa 
Hamlet  says. — 

0  saw  ye  bonny  Lesley 
As  she  gaed  o'er  the  border  T 

She's  gane  like  Alexander, 

To  spread  her  conquests  farther. 

So  much  for  ballads.  I  regret  that  you  are 
gone  to  the  east  country,  as  I  am  to  be  in  Ayr- 
shire in  about  a  fortnight  This  world  of  ours, 
notwithstanding  it  has  many  good  things  in  It, 
yet  it  has  eyer  had  this  curse,  that  two  or  three 
people,  who  would  be  the  happier  the  oftener 
they  met  together,  are,  almost  without  exception, 
always  so  placed  as  neyer  to  meet  but  once  or 
twice  a-year,  which,  considering  the  few  years 
of  a  man's  life,  is  a  yery  great  **  eyil  under  the 
sun,"  which  I  do  not  recollect  that  Solomon  has 
mentioned  in  his  catalogue  of  the  miseries  of 
man.  I  hope  and  belieye  that  there  is  a  state 
of  existence  beyond  the  graye,  where  the  worthy 
of  this  life  will  renew  their  former  intimacies, 
with  this  endearing  addition,  that,  <*  we  meet 
to  part  no  more !" 


"  Tall  na,  ya  daad, 
Will  nana  of  yon  in  pity  diacloaa  tha  aacrat, 
What  *tia  yon  are,  and  wa  muat  shortly  ba  ?*' 

BLAia 

A  thousand  times  haye  I  made  this  apostrophe 
to  the  departed  sons  of  men,  but  not  one  of 
them  has  eyer  thought  fit  to  answer  the  question. 
<<0  that  some  courteous  ghost  would  blab  it 
out  I"  but  it  cannot  be ;  yo«  and  I.  my  fHend, 
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most  make  the  experiment  bj  onreelTCs  and  for 
ourselyee.  Howeyer,  I  am  so  conyinced  that 
an  unshaken  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  religion 
Is  not  only  necessary,  by  making  xu  better  men, 
but  also  by  making  us  happier  men,  that  I  should 
take  eycry  care  that  your  little  godson|  and 
eyery  little  creatore  that  shall  call  me  father, 
shall  be  taught  them. 

So  ends  this  heterogeneous  letter,  written  at 
this  wild  place  of  the  world,  in  the  (nteryals  of 
my  labour  of  discharging  a  yessel  of  rum  flrom 
Antigua.  B.  B. 


ooxxxm. 


TO  MR.   CUNNINGHAM. 

[Th«re  ia  both  bittarnen  and  hamoor  in  this  letter :  the 
poet  discouraea  on  many  mattera,  and  woman  ia  among 
thein — ^but  he  placea  the  bottle  at  hia  elbow  aa  an  antidote 
againat  the  diacoarteay  of  acandal.] 

Dumfriet,  10th  Sqftember,  1792. 

No !  I  will  not  attempt  an  apology. — Amid  all 
my  hurry  of  business,  grinding  the  faces  of  the 
publican  and  the  sinner  on  the  merciless  wheels 
of  the  Excise ;  making  ballads,  and  then  drink- 
ing, and  singing  them !  and,  oyer  and  aboye  all, 
tho  correcting  the  press-work  of  two  different 
publications ;  still,  still  I  might  haye  stolen  fiye 
minutes  to  dedicate  to  one  of  the  first  of  my 
friends  and  fellow-creatures.  I  might  haye  done 
as  I  do  at  present,  snatched  an  hour  near  **  witch- 
ing time  of  night,"  and  scrawled  a  page  or  two. 
I  might  haye  congratulated  my  friend  on  his 
marriage ;  or  I  might  haye  thanked  the  Cale- 
donian archers  for  the  honour  they  haye  done 
me  (though,  to  do  myself  justice,  I  intended  to 
haye  done  both  in  rhyme,  else  I  had  done  both 
long  ere  now).  Well,  then,  here's  to  your  good 
health !  for  you  must  know,  I  haye  set  a  nip-  j 
perkin  of  toddy  by  me,  just  by  way  of  spell,  to 
keep  away  the  meikle  horned  deil,  or  any  of  his 
subaltern  imps  who  may  be  on  their  nightly 
rounds. 

But  what  shall  I  write  to  you  ? — "  The  yoice 
said  cry,"  and  I  said,  "  what  shall  I  cry  ?" — 0, 
thou  spirit!  whateyer  thou  art,  or  whereyer 
thou  makest  thyself  yisible !  be  thou  a  bogle  by 
tho  eerie  side  of  an  auld  thorn,  in  the  dreary 
glen  through  which  the  herd-callan  maun  bicker 
In  his  gloamin  route  frae  the  faulde  ! — Be  thou 
ft  brownie,  set,  at  dead  of  night,  to  thy  task  by 


the  biasing  ingle,  or  in  the  solitary  bam,  where 
the  reperoussiona  of  thy  iron  flail  lialf  alfri^t 
thyself  as  thou  performest  the  work  of  twenty 
of  the  sons  of  men,  ere  the  coek-crowing 
mon  thee  to  thy  ample  eog  of  substantial 
Be  thou  a  kelpie,  haunting  the  ford  or  Unj, 
in  the  starless  night,  mixing  thj  langhing  yell 
with  the  howling  of  the  storm  and  the  roarisi 
of  the  flood,  as  thou  yiewest  the  perils  and  mise- 
ries of  man  on  the  foundering  horse,  or  in  the 
tumbling  boat!— or,  lastly,  be  then  a  ghost, 
paying  thy  nocturnal  yisits  to  the  hoary  mins  of 
decayed  grandeur;  or  performing  thy  mystie 
rites  in  the  shadow  of  the  time-worn  chuidh, 
while  the  moon  looks,  without  a  elond,  on  the 
silent  ghastly  dwellings  of  the  dead  around  theel 
or  taking  thy  stand  by  the  bedside  of  the  yillaiB, 
or  the  murderer,  pourtraying  on  his  dreamisg 
fancy,  pictures,  dreadful  as  the  horrors  of  us- 
yelled  hell,  and  terrible  as  the  wrath  of  incensed 
Deity! — Come,  thou  spirit,  but  not  in  these 
horrid  forms ;  come  with  the  milder,  gentle,  easy 
inspirations,  which  thou  breathest  round  the 
wig  of  a  prating  adyocate,  or  the  tdte  of  a  tea- 
sipping  gossip,  while  their  tongnes  ran  at  the 
light-horse  gallop  of  olish-maolayer  for  ever  and 
eyer— come  and  assist  a  poor  deyil  who  is  quite 
jaded  in  the  attempt  to  share  half  an  idea  among 
half  a  hundred  words;  to  fill  uji  four  quarto 
pages,  while  he  has  not  got  one  single  sentence 
of  recollection,  information,  or  remark  worth 
putting  pen  to  paper  for. 

I  feel,  I  feel  the  presence  of  supernatural  as- 
sistance !  circled  in  the  embrace  of  my  elbow- 
chair,  my  breast  labours,  like  the  bloated  Sybil 
on  her  three-footed  stool,  and  like  her,  too,  la- 
bours with  Nonsense.  —  Nonsense,  suspicioui 
name!  Tutor,  friend,  and  finger-post  in  the 
mystic  maxes  of  law ;  the  eadayeroos  paths  of 
physic;  and  particularly  in  the  sightless  soar- 
ings of  SCHOOL  DiYiNiTT,  who,  leaying  Commoa 
Sense  confounded  at  his  strength  of  pinion. 
Reason,  delirious  with  eyeing  his  giddy  flight; 
and  Truth  creeping  back  into  the  bottom  of  her 
well,  cursing  the  hour  that  ever  she  offiered 
her  scorned  alliance  to  the  wizard  power  of 
Theologie  Vision — rayes  abroad  on  all  the  winds. 
**  On  earth  Discord !  a  gloomy  Heayen  aboye, 
opening  her  jealous  gates  to  the  nineteenth 
thousandth  part  of  the  tithe  of  mankind ;  and 
below,  an  inescapable  and  inexorable  hell,  ex- 
panding its  leyiathan  jaws  for  the  yast  residue 
of  mortals !  1 !" — 0  doctrine  I  comfortable  and 
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Ii«allng  to  tha  wmrj,  wounded  tool  of  man  t 
Te  aoiu  And  daDgbtars  of  afflictioii,  j«  pauvra 
miierailtt,  Ut  whom   da;  brings  do   pleasure, 
and  night  yield*  no  nat,  be  comforted!    "'Tia 
but  OTw  to  nineteen  hondred  thooaand  that  yonr 
(itaation  will  nend  In  tUi  world;"  ao,  alaa, 
the  experience  of  the  poor  and  the  need;  too 
often  affirms;  and  'tia  nineteen  hnndred  tbon- 
•atid  to  ont,  by  the  dogma*  ef  •••••••• 

that  yoa  will  be  damned  etamally  in  the  world 

Bnt  of  all  nonsense,  religiona  nonaenae  la  the 
moat  noDBCDSical ;  to  enough,  and  more  than 
enoagh  of  it.     Only,  by  the  by,  will  yo«  or  can 
yon  tell  me,  my  dear  Cunningham,  why  a  ho- 
tariMi  tarn  of  mind  ha*  always  a  tendeney  to 
UBTTow  and  ilUberaliia  the  heart  T    They  are 
orderly ;  they  may  be  jnat ;  nay,  I  haye  Icnown 
them  meroifnl :  but  still  your  children  of  lano- 
tity  taove  among  their  fellow-ereatnraa  with  a 
noatril-anuffing  putreaoence,  and  a  foot-apum- 
ing  fllth,  in  abort,  with  a  conceited  dignity  that 
yonr  titled  •••••••"or  any  other  of 

your  Scottish  lordUnga  of  acTen  centuries  stand- 
ing, display  when  they  accidentally  mix  among 
the  many-aproned  aona  of  mechanical  life.     I 
in  my  plongh-boy  days,  I  oonld  not 
it  possible  that  •  coble  lord  oould  be  a 
fool,  cr  a  godly  man  ooold  be  a  knare. — How 
ignorant  are  plough-boys  [ — Nay,  1  bare  siooe 
discoTcred  that  a  godly  tfonan  may  be  a  •••••  I 

— But  hold — Here's  t'ye  agaio— Ihia  ram  Is 
generoos  Antigua,  so  a  Tory  unfit  menitranm 
for  aeandtl. 

Apropos,  bow  do  yon  like,  I  mean  rtal^i  like, 
the  married  life?  Ah,  my  friend  I  matrimony 
is  quite  a  different  thing  from  what  your  Iots- 
nek  youths  and  sighing  girls  take  it  to  be  I  But 
marriage,  we  are  told,  is  tppointed  by  Ood, 
and  I  shall  never  quarrel  with  any  of  hie  instl- 
tations.  I  am  a  husband  of  older  slandiog  than 
yoD,  and  shall  give  you  ny  ideas  of  the  conjngal 
state,  (m  pattant ;  yon  know  I  am  no  Latiniat, 
la  not  cofiAvet  derlTod  Troa  jagmn,  a  yoke!) 
Well,  then,  the  scale  of  good  wifeship  I  diride 
Into  ten  parte: — good-nature,  four ;  good  sense, 
two ;  wit,  one ;  personal  charms,  rii.  a  sweet 
face,  eloquent  eyes,  fine  limbs,  grscefu)  ear- 
tiage  (I  would  add  •  flne  waist  too,  but  tJiat  is 
so  soon  spoilt  you  know),  all  these,  one;  aa  for 
the  other  qualities  bAonging  to,  or  attending 
on,  a  wife,  such  as  fortuoe,  connexions,  educa- 
tion 1 1  ssean  education  eztraordiBary)  family, 


blood,  &c.,  dixide  the  two  remaiDing  degr»ei 
among  them  as  you  please ;  only,  remembet 
that  all  these  minor  properties  must  be  ex- 
pressed by  fractiiMi,  for  there  is  not  any  one 
of  them,  in  the  aforesud  scale,  entitled  to  the 
dignity  of  an  inl^er. 

As  for  the  rest  of  my  fancies  and  rereries — 
how  I  lately  met  with  Miaa  Lesley  Bullie,  the 
moat  beautiful,  elegant  woman  ia  the  world- 
bow  I  accompanied  her  and  her  father's  family 
fifteen  miles  on  their  jonmey,  ont  of  purs  dero- 
tion,  to  admire  the  loTelineaa  of  the  works  of 
Ood,  in  SQoh  an  unequalled  display  of  then- 
how,  in  galloping  home  at  night,  I  made  a 
ballad  on  her,  of  whieh  these  two  stania*  maka 

Thou,  bonny  Lesley,  art  a  queen. 
Thy  Bub]«e(i  we  before  thee; 

Thou,  bonny  Lesley,  art  dirine. 
The  hearts  o'  men  adore  thee, 

The  Tery  deil  he  could  na  acath* 

WhatsTer  wad  belang  thee  I 
He'd  look  into  thy  boniiie  faoe 

And  say,  "I  oanna  wrang  thee." 

-r-behold  ul  these  things  are  written  in  th* 
chronicles  of  my  imaginations,  and  shall  be  T«ad 
by  thee,  my  dear  friend,  and  by  tby  belored 
spouse,  my  other  dear  Mend,  at  a  more  oon- 
Tcnlent  eeason. 

Now,  to  thee,  and  to  thy  before-dedgned 
(oton-companion,  be  giren  the  precious  things 
brought  forth  by  the  sun,  and  the  precious 
things  brought  forth  by  the  moon,  and  the 
benignest  influences  of  the  stars,  and  the  living 
streams  which  Bow  troa  the  fount^ns  of  lifb, 
and  by  the  tree  of  life,  for  ever  and   cTerl 


CCXXXIV. 

TO 

MR.    THOMSON. 
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Dmnfriet,  16<A  Sq^U  1792. 


Sib, 


I  HAVE  just  this  moment  got  your  letter.  As 
the  request  you  make  to  me  will  positiyely  add 
to -my  enjoyments  in  complying  with  it,  I  shall 
enter  into  your  undertaking  with  all  the  small 
portion  of  abilities  I  haye,  strained  to  their  ut- 
most exertion  by  the  impulse  of  enthusiasm. 
Only,  don't  hurry  me—**  Deil  tak  the  hindmost" 
is  by  no  means  the  eri  de  guerre  of  my  muse. 
Will  you,  as  I  am  inferior  to  none  of  you  in  en- 
thusiastic attachment  to  the  poetry  and  music 
of  old  Caledonia,  and,  since  you  request  it,  haye 
cheerfully  promised  my  mite  of  assistance — will 
you  let  me  haye  a  list  of  your  airs  with  the  first 
line  of  the  printed  yerses  you  intend  for  them, 
that  I  may  haye  an  opportunity  of  suggesting 
any  alteration  that  may  occur  to  me  ?  You 
know  'tis  in  the  way  of  my  trade ;  still  leaying 
you,  gentlemen,  the  undoubted  right  of  pub- 
lishers to  approye  or  reject,  at  your  pleasure, 
for  your  own  publication.  Apropos,  if  you  are 
for  English  yerses,  there  is,  on  my  part,  an  end 
o/the  matter.  Whether  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
ballad,  or  the  pathos  of  the  song,  I  can  only 
hope  to  please  myself  in  being  allo«|d  at  least 
a  sprinkling  of  our  natiye  tongue.  English 
yerses,  particularly  the  works  of  Scotsmen, 
that  haye  merit,  are  certainly  yery  eligible. 
"Tweedside!"  "Ah!  the  poor  shepherd's  mourn- 
ful fate !"  "  Ah  !  Chloris,  could  I  now  but  sit," 
&c.,  you  cannot  mend;<  but  such  insipid  stuff 
as  "  To  Fanny  fair  could  I  impart,"  &c.,  usually 
set  to  "The  Mill,  Mill,  01"  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  collections  in  which  it  has  already  appeared, 
and  would  doubly  disgrace  a  collection  that 
will  haye  the  yery  superior  merit  of  yours.  But 
more  of  this  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
business,  if  I  am  called  on  for  my  strictures 
and  amendments — I  say  amendments,  for  I  will 
not  alter  except  where  I  myself,  at  least,  think 
that  I  amend. 

As  to  any  remuneration,  you  may  think  my 
SDngs  either  aboye  or  below  price;  for  they 
should  absolutely  be  the  one  or  the  other.  In 
the  honest  enthusiasm  with  which  I  embark  in 
your  undertaking,  to  talk  of  money,  wages,  fee, 
hire,  &c.,  would  be  downright  prostitution  of 
soul  I  a  proof  of  each  of  the  songs  that  I  com- 

1  "  Tweedside"  is  by  Crawford  ;  "  Ah,  the  poor  shep- 
herd,»>  Ac,  by  Hamilton,  ofBangonr ;  ««  Ah  !  Chloria," 
*c.,  by  Sir  Charles  Sedley— Burns  has  attribated  it  to 
f  tr  Peter  Halket.  of  Pitferran. 


pose  or  amend,  I  shall  receiTe  as  s  faTimr.  Li 
the  rustic  phrase  of  the  seMon,  **  Gade  speed 
the  wark  I" 

I  am.  Sir, 
Tour  yery  humble  serranty 

R.B. 


ooxxxv. 


TO  MRS.  DUNLOP. 


[One  oi  the  danghtera  of  Mn.  Dnnlop  wu  iminiedl  It 
M.  Henri,  a  French  gentleman,  who  died  in  1790,  at  Los- 
don  Castle,  in  Ayrshire.  The  widow  went  with  bar 
orphan  son  to  France,  and  liyed  for  awhile  «mw<  the 
dangera  of  the  reyolution.j 

Dumfries,  24th  September,  1792. 
I  HAYi  this  moment,  my  dear  Madam,  yonn 
of  the  twenty-third.    All  your  other  kind  re- 
proaches, your  news,  &c.,  are  out  of  my  head 
when  I  read  and  think  on  Mrs.  H ^'s  sita- 


ation.  Good  God  I  a  heart-wounded  helpl 
young  woman — in  a  strange,  foreign  land,  and 
that  land  conyulsed  with  eyery  horror  that  can 
harrow  the  human  feelings — sick — looking,  long- 
ing for  a  comforter,  but  finding  none — a  mo- 
ther's feelings,  too: — but  it  is  too  much:  he 

who  wounded  (he  only  can)  may  He  heal ! 
•         •         e         e  •  • 

I  wish  the  farmer  great  joy  of  his  new  ac- 
quisition to  his  family.  ♦*♦*♦!  cannot  say 
that  I  giye  him  joy  of  his  life  as  a  farmer.  'Tls, 
as  a  farmer  paying  a  dear,  unconscionable  rent, 
a  cursed  life  I  As  to  a  laird  farming  his  own 
property  ;  sowing  his  own  com  in  hope ;  and 
reaping  it,  in  spite  of  brittle  weather,  in  glad- 
ness ;  knowing  that  none  can  say  unto  him, 
<  what  dost  thou?' — fattening  his  herds ;  shear- 
ing his  flocks  ;  rejoickig  at  Christmas ;  and  be- 
getting sons  and  daughters,  until  he  be  the 
yenerated,  gray-haired  leader  of  a  little  tribe— 
'tis  a  heayenly  life  !  but  devil  take  the  life  of 
reaping  the  fruits  that  another  mu.st  eat. 

Well,  your  kind  wishes  will  be  gratified,  as  lo 
seeing  me  when  I  make  my  Ayrshire  yisit    I 

cannot  leaye  Mrs.  B ,  until  her  nine  months 

race  is  run,  which  may  perhaps  be  in  tnree  or 
four  weeks.  She,  too,  seems  determined  to 
make  me  the  patriarchal  leader  of  a  band. 
Howeyer,  if  Heayen  will  be  so  obliging  as  to 
let  me  haye  them  in  the  proportion  of  three  boys 
to  one  girl,  I  shall  be  so  much  the  more  pleased. 
I  hope,  if  I  am  spared  with  them,  to  show  a 
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abonld 


Mt  oT  boys  thiit  will  do  hanoar  to  mj  o 
lume ;  but  I  am  not  eqanl  to  the  task  of 
girlB.  Besides,  1  am  too  poor;  a  girl 
*Iii»y8  hme  a  fortooe.  Apropos,  yon 
godson  is  Uiriting  cbarmiagt;,  but  ia 
denl.  He,  tbough  two  ytira  younger,  bas  com- 
pletely mutcred  his  brother.  Robett  is  indeed 
the  mildcEt,  gentlest  creature  I  ever  saw.  Be 
hu  a  most  surprising  memory,  uid  is  (|uite  the 
pride  of  his  acboolm aster. 

Tou  know  bow  readily  we  get  into  prattle 
upon  a  suliject  dear  to  our  beart :  yoa  can  ex- 
OHM  it     (lod  bless  tou  and  yonrs  I 


TO   ME8,    DONLOP. 


|T)|[|  lallei  !»•  ao  d< 


IU*uliiuoa  DbUined  [he  auaw  of  hii  UoDd  iiiil  ssnuij 

I  SAD  been  tram  home,  and  dill  not  receive 
jont  letter  until  my  relam  the  other  day.  What 
■hall  1  say  Co  comfort  you,  my  mach-Talued, 
much-afflicled  friend  '.  1  can  bat  grieve  with 
jou :  consoladon  I  have  none  to  oOer,  except 
that  which  religion  holds  out  to  the  children  or 
affliction— fAilrfmi  of  affliction  .'—haw  just  the 
expression  I  and  like  every  other  Tamily  they 
have  matters  among  them  which  they  hear,  see, 
knd  feel  in  a  serioui,  aU-importnot  manner,  of 
which  tbe  world  has  not,  nor  cares  to  have,  any 
idea.  Tbe  world  looks  indifferently  on,  nakes 
the  passing  remark,  and  proceetla  to  the  next 

Alas.  Madam !  who  would  wish  for  many 
Jt%n  T  What  is  it  but  to  drag  eiistenoe  nnUl 
our  joys  gradually  expire,  and  leave  uain  anight 
at  miser; ;  like  the  gityoa  which  btota  oot  the 
Btars  one  by  one,  from  tbe  face  of  ntght,  and 
leaves  U9.  without  a  ray  of  comfort,  in  the  bowl- 
ing waste ! 

1  am  inlerrupted,  and  mast  leave  off.  Ton 
■hall  soon  bear  from  me  again. 

8.  B. 


«CLXXVtl 


TO   MR.    THOMSON. 

[TboiMon  hid  dalivared  jndgoispIoD  •oiDg  old  Scallid 
K>ng.,  bnl  iba  poat  nmriiiDnd  ■kuui  OHrRa't  dastea.] 
Ml    DItAB  8lS, 

Let  me  tetl  you,  that  yoa  are  too  fastidious  in 
your  ideas  of  songs  and  ballaiis.  I  own  that 
your  critJcisnis  are  just;  the  songs  you  specily 
in  your  lidt  have,  all  but  one,  the  faults  yon  re- 
mark in  tbem  :  but  who  ehall  mend  tbe  matter  t 
Who  shall  rise  up  and  say,  "Goto!  1  will  make 
a  bottert"  For  instance,  on  reading  over  "Tb* 
Lea-rig,"  I  immediately  set  aboat  trying  mj 
hand  on  it,  and,  after  all,  I  could  make  nothing 
more  of  it  than  (he  following,  which,  Heaven 
knows,  is  poor  enough. 

When  o'er  the  bill  the  eastern  star,  &e.' 

Your  observation  as  lo  the  aptitude  of  Dr 
Percy's  ballad  to  the  air,  '•  Nannie,  0 '."  is  jusL 
It  is,  besides,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  ballad 
in  the  English  language.  But  let  me  rcmarli  to 
yon,  that  in  the  sentiment  and  style  of  our  Scot 
tish  airs,  there  is  a  pastoral  simplicily,  a  some 
thing  that  one  may  call  tbe  Doric  style  and  dia- 
lect of  vocal  music,  to  which  a  dash  of  our  netivft 
tongue  and  manners  is  particularly,  nay  pecu- 
liarly, appoaite.  For  this  reason,  and  upon  my 
honour,  for  this  reason  alone.  I  am  of  opinion 
(but,  aa  I  told  you  before,  my  opinion  is  yours, 
freely  yours,  to  approve  or  reject,  as  you  please) 
that  my  ballad  of  "Nannie.  0!"  might  perhaps 
do  for  one  set  of  verses  to  tbe  tune.  Now  don't 
let  it  enter  into  your  head,  tbat  yon  are  under 
any  necessity  of  taking  mj  versea,  1  bav« 
long  ago  made  up  my  mind  as  lo  my  own  repu- 
tation in  the  business  of  authorship,  and  have 
nothing  to  be  pleased  or  offended  at,  in  jonr 
adoption  or  ryection  of  my  verses.  Though 
you  ehoald  reject  one  half  of  what  t  give  you, 
I  shall  be  pleased  with  your  adopting  the  other 
half,  and  shall  continDo  lo  serve  you  with  the 
same  OMiduity. 

In  the  printed  copy  of  my  "  Nannie,  0 !"  the 
name  of  the  river  is  horribly  prosaic'  t  will 
alter  it: 

Behind  yon  hills  wbere  Lngar  fiowa. 

Oirvan  is  the  name  of  the  river  tbat  suita  tb« 
idea  of  tbe  stania  best,  but  Lugar  is  the  moil 
agreeable  modulation  of  ayllablel. 
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I  will  soon  give  you  a  great  many  more  re* 

marks  on  this  business ;  but  I  hare  just  now  an 

opportunity  of  oonyeying  you  this  scrawl,  free 

of  postage,  an  expense  that  it  b  ill  able  to  pay : 

so,  with  my  best  compliments  to  honest  Allan, 

Gude  be  wi'  ye,  &c. 

Friday  Night, 

Saturday  Morning. 

As  I  find  I  haye  still  an  hour  to  spare  this 
morning  before  my  conyeyance  goes  away,  I  will 
giye  you  **Nannie,  0 !"  at  length. 

Your  remarks  on  **  Ewe-bughta,  Marion,"  are 
just ;  still  it  has  obtained  a  place  among  our 
more  classical  Scottish  songs ;  and  what  with 
many  beauties  in  its  composition,  and  more  pre- 
judices in  its  fayour,  you  will  not  find  it  easy 
to  supplant  it. 

In  my  yery  early  years,  when  I  was  thinking 
of  going  to  the  West  Indies,  I  took  the  follow- 
ing farewell  of  a  dear  girl.  It  is  quit«  trifling, 
and  has  nothing  of  the  merits  of  *<£we-bught8;" 
but  it  will  fill  up  this  page.  You  must  know 
that  all  my  earlier  loye-songs  were  the  breath- 
ings of  ardent  passion,  and  though  it  might 
haye  been  easy  in  after-times  to  haye  giyen  them 
a  polish,  yet  that  polish,  to  me,  whose  they  were, 
and  who  perhaps  alone  cared  for  them,  would 
haye  defaced  the  legend  of  my  heart,  which  was 
so  faithfully,  inscribed  on  them.  Their  uncouth 
simplicity  was,  as  they  say  of  wines,  their  race. 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary?  &c.* 

«»Gala  Water"  and  "Auld  Rob  Morris"  I 
think,  will  most  probably  be  the  next  subject 
of  my  musings.  However,  eyen  on  my  yerses, 
speak  out  your  criticisms  with  equal  frankness. 
My  wish  is  not  to  stand  aloof,  the  uncomplying 
bigot  of  opini&ireU,  but  cordially  to  join  issue 
with  you  in  the  furtherance  of  the  work. 

E.  B. 


coxxxvm. 

TO   MR.   THOMSON. 

[Th«  poet  loved  to  describe  the  influence  which  the 
eiianas  of  Mira  Lesley  Baillie  exercised  over  his  imagi* 
nation.. 

November  8/A,  1792. 

If  you  mean,  my  dear  Sir,  that  all  the  songs 

in  your  collection  shall  be  poetry  of  the  first 

merit,  J  am  afraid  you  will  find  more  difficulty 


I  Song  CLX.XIX.  «  Song  CLXXX 

aSongCLXXXI. 


in  the  undertaking  than  joa  are  awmre  ot 
There  is  a  peeuUar  rhythmua  in  many  of  ovr 
airs,  and  a  necessity  of  adapting  ^llables  to  th« 
emphasis,  or  what  I  would  call  the  featore-notei 
of  the  tune,  that  cramp  the  poet,  and  lay  him 
under  almost  insuperable  difficulties.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  air,  **  My  wife's  a  wanton  wee 
thing,"  if  a  few  lines  smooth  and  pretty  can  be 
adapted  to  it,  it  is  all  you  can  expect.  The  fol- 
lowing were  made  extempore  to  it ;  and  tbon^ 
on  further  study  I  might  giye  you  something 
more  profound,  yet  it  might  not  suit  the  light- 
horse  gallop  of  the  air  so  well  as  this  random  I 
clink : — 


CCXXXIX. 

TO   MR.   THOMSON. 

[The  story  of  Mary  Campbell'!  love  it  related  m  t&e 
notes  on  the  songs  which  the  poet  wrote  in  her  honoor. 
Thomson  says,  in  his  answer,  **  I  have  heard  the  sad 
•tory  of  your  Mnry ;  yon  always  seem  in^iired  when  yoa 
write  of  her."] 

14iA  November,  1792. 
Mt  dear  Sib, 
I  AORBE  with  you  that  the  song,  «  Katherint 
Ogie,"  is  yery  poor  stuff,  and  unworthy,  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  so  beautiful  an  air.  I  tried 
to  mend  it ;  but  the  awkward  sound,  Ogie,  re- 
curring so  often  in  the  rhyme,  spoils  every  at- 
tempt at  introducing  sentiment  into  the  piece. 
The  foregoing  song  ^  pleases  myself;  I  think  it 


4  Ye  ranks  and  braes  and  streams  around 
Tne  castle  o*  Montgomery. 

8oi«  CLXXXII. 


My  wife's  a  winsome  wee  thing,  Ac.' 

I  haye  just  been  looking  orer  the  <*  Collier's 
bonny  dochter ;"  and  if  the  following  rhapsody, 
which  I  composed  the  other  day,  on  a  charming  f 
Ayrshire  girl,  Miss  I^esley  Baillie,  as  she  passed  ■ 
through  this  place  to  England,  will  suit  your 
taste  better  than  the  •<  Collier  Lassie,"  faU  on 
and  welcome : — 

0,  saw  ye  bonny  Lesley  ?  &c.' 

I  haye  hitherto  deferred  the  sublimer,  more 
pathetic  airs,  until  more  leisure,  as  they  will 
take,  and  deserye,  a  greater  effort  Howeyer, 
they  are  all  put  into  your  hands,  as  clay  into 
the  hands  of  the  potter,  to  make  one  yessel  t« 
honour,  and  another  to  dishonour.   Farewell,  &c 

R.  B. 
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m  in  my  happiest  manner :  jou  will  see  at  first 
glance  that  it  suits  the  air.  The  subject  of  the 
song  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  passages  of 
my  youthfal  days,  and  1  own  that  I  should  be 
mu  3h  flattered  to  see  the  yerses  set  to  an  air 
which  would  ensure  celebrity.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  'tis  the  still  glowing  prejudice  of  my  heart 
that  throws  a  borrowed  lustre  oyer  the  merits 
of  the  composition. 

I  haye  partly  taken  your  idea  of  '*  Auld  Rob 
Morris."  I  haye  adopted  the  two  finl  yerses, 
and  am  going  on  with  the  song  on  a  new  plan, 
which  promises  pretty  well.  I  take  up  one  or 
another,  just  as  the  bee  of  the  monfent  buzzes 
in  my  bonnet-lug ;  and  do  you,  saru  eeremome^ 
make  what  use  you  choose  of  the  productions. 

Adieu,  &c. 

B.B. 


OOXL. 

TO  MR.   THOMSON. 

[The  poet  approyed  of  Myeral  eroendatioiii  propoMd 
by  Thomaon,  whose  wiih  was  to  make  the  words  flow 
more  readily  with  the  masic :  he  refused,  howeyer,  to 
adopt  others,  where  he  thought  too  much  of  the  sense  was 
sacrificed.] 

Dumfnetf  \9i  December,  1792. 
TovB  alterations  of  my  '<  Nannie,  0!"  are 
perfectly  right.    So  are  those  of  '*  My  wife's  a 
winsome  wee  thing."     Tour  alteration  of  the 
second  stanza  is  a  positiye  improyement.     Now, 
my  dear  Sir,  with  the  freedom  which  character- 
ises our  correspondence,  I  must  not,  cannot  alter 
'*  Bonnie  Lesley."    You  are  right;  the  word 
**  Alexander"  makes  the  line  a  little  uncouth, 
but  I  think  the  thought  is  pretty.     Of  Alexan- 
der, beyond  all  other  heroes,  it  may  be  said,  in 
the  sublime  language  of  Scripture,  that  '*  he 
went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer." 

For  nature  made  her  what  she  is. 
And  neyer  made  anither.        (Such  a  person  as 
she  is.) 

This  Is,  in  my  opinion,  more  poetical  than 
<*Ne*er  made  sic  anither."  Howeyer,  it  is  im- 
material: make  it  either  way.  *<  Caledonip," 
I  agree  with  you,  is  not  so  good  a  word  as  could 
be  wished,  though  it  is  sanctioned  in  three  or 
four  instances  by  Allan  Ramsay ;  but  I  cannot 
help  it     In  short,  that  species  of  sttinsa  is  the 

ttost  difficult  that  I  haye  eyer  tried. 

R.B. 


CCXLI. 
TO  MR.  THOMSON. 

[Dnncan  Gray,  which  this  letter  contained,  became  a 
fayoarite  as  soon  as  it  was  pablished,'attd  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Aald  Rob  Morris.] 

4M  December,  1792. 
The  foregoing  [**Auld  Rob  Morris,"  and 
**  Duncan  Gray,"^]  I  submit,  my  dear  Sir,  to 
your  better  judgment  Acquit  them  or  con- 
demn them,  as  seemeth  good  in  your  sight 
**  Duncan  Gray"  is  that  kind  of  light-horse  gal- 
lop of  an  air,  which  precludes  sentiment    The 

ludicrous  is  its  ruling  feature. 

R.  B. 


CJOXLH. 


TO  MRS.   DUNLOP. 

[Bnms  often  discourses  with  Mrs.  Danlop  on  poetry 
and  poets :  the  dramas  of  Thomson,  to  which  he  alladeci 
are  stiff,  eold  eompositkms.] 

Dumfriet,  ^th  December,  1792. 

I  SHALL  be  in  Ayrshire,  I  think,  next  week; 
and,  if  at  all  possible,  I  shall  certainly,  my 
much-esteemed  friend,  haye  the  pleasure  of 
yi siting  at  Dunlop-house. 

Alas,  Madam !  how  seldom  do  we  meet  in  this 
world,  that  we  haye  reason  to  congratulate  our- 
selyes  on  accessions  of  happiness !  I  haye  not 
passed  half  the  ordinary  term  of  an  old  man's 
life,  and  yet  I  scarcely  look  oyer  the  obituary 
of  a  newspaper,  that  I  do  not  see  some  names 
that  I  haye  known,  and  which  I,  and  other 
acquaintances,  little  thought  to  meet  with  there 
so  soon.  Every  other  instance  of  the  mortality 
of  our  kind,  makes  us  cast  an  anxious  look  into 
the  dreadful  abyss  of  uncertainty,  and  shudder 
with  apprehension  for  our  owji  fate.  But  of 
how  different  an  importance  are  the  liyes  of 
different  indiyiduals  ?  Nay,  of  what  importance 
is  one  period  of  the  same  life,  more  than  ano^ 
ther  ?  A  few  years  ago,  I  could  haye  laid  down 
in  the  dust,  "  careless  of  the  yoice  of  the  morn- 
ing ;"  and  now  not  a  few,  and  these  most  help- 
less individuals,  would,  on  losing  me  and  my 
exertions,  lose  both  their  '<*8Uff  and  shield."  By 
the  way,  these  helpless  ones  have  lately  got 

an  addition ;  Mrs.  B having  given  me  a 

fine  girl  since  I  wrote  you.     There  is  a  charm- 
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ing  passage  in  Thomson's  **  Edward  and  Eleo- 

nora:" 

"  The  valiant  in  himself,  what  can  he  aafler  ? 
Or  what  need  he  regard  his  singU  woes  ?"  &c. 

As  I  am  got  in  the  way  of  quotations,  I  shall 
give  you  another  from  the  same  piece,  pecu- 
liarly, alas !  too  peculiarly  apposite,  my  dear 
Madam,  to  your  present  f^ame  of  mind  : 

<*  Who  ao  unworthy  but  may  proudly  deck  him 
With  his  fair-weather  virtue,  that  exults 
Glad  o*er  the  summer  main !  the  tempest  comes, 
The  rough  winds  rage  aloud ;  Wnen  from  the  helm, 
This  virtue  shrinks,  and  in  a  comer  lies 
Lamenting — ^Heavens  !  if  privileged  from  trial, 
How  cheap  a  thing  were  virtue  f '* 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  you  men- 
tion Thomson's  dramas.  I  pick  up  fayourite 
quotations,  and  store  them  in  my  mind  as  ready 
armour,  offensive  or  defensive,  amid  the  struggle 
of  this  turbulent  existence.  Of  these  is  one,  a 
Tery  favourite  one,  from  his  "Alfred:" 

<<  Attach  thee  firmly  to  the  virtuous  deeds 
And  offices  of  life  ;  to  life  itself, 
With  all  its  vain  and  transient  joys,  sit  loose." 

Probably  I  have  quoted  some  of  these  to  you 
formerly,  as  indeed  when  I  write  from  the  heart, 
I  am  apt  to  be  guilty  of  such  repetitions.  The 
compass  of  the  heart,  in  the  musical  style  of 
expression,  is  much  more  bounded  than  that  of 
the  imagination ;  so  the  notes  of  the  former  are 
extremely  apt  to  run  into  one  another ;  but  in 
return  for  the  paucity  of  its  compass,  its  few 
notes  are  much  more  sweet.  I  must  still  give 
you  another  quotation,  which  I  am  almost  sure 
I  have  given  you  before,  but  I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation.  The  subject  is  religion — speaking 
of  its  importance  to  mankind,  the  author  says, 
"  'Tis  this,  my  friend,  that  streaks  our  morning  bright.'* 

I  see  you  are  in  for  double  postage,  bq  I  shall 
e'en  scribble  out  t'other  sheet.  We,  in  this 
country  here,  have  many  alarms  of  the  reform- 
ing, or  rather  the  republican  spirit,  of  your 
part  of  the  kingdom.  Indeed  we  are  a  good 
deal  in  commotion  ourselves.  For  me,  I  am  a 
placeman,  you  know;  a  very  humble  one  in- 
deed. Heaven  knows,  but  still  so  much  as  to  gag 
me.  What  my  private  sentiments  are,  you  will 
find  out  without  an  interpreter. 

♦♦*♦»» 


I  have  taken  up  the  subject,  and  the  other 
iay,  for  a  pretty  actress's  benefit  night,  I  wrote 
an  address,  which  I  will  give  on  the  other  page, 
jailed  "  The  rights  of  woman :" 

«« While  Europe's  eye  is  fixed  on  mighty  things." 


I  shall  haye  the  honour  of  reeeiiiiig  jont  eriti 
oisms  in  povon  at  Dnnlop.  &.  B. 


CCXLm. 
TO  R.   GRAHAM,    ESQ., 

riNTBAT. 

[Graham  stood  by  the  bard  la  the  boor  of  peril  reconM 
in  this  le^r :  and  the  Board  of  Excise  had  the  geaeroaity 
to  permit  him  to  eat  its  "  bitter  bread'*  for  the  r«icajadei 
of  his  life.] 

December^  1792. 
Sir, 

I  HATE  been  surprised,  confoiinded,  and  dis- 
tracted by  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  collector,  telHng 
me  that  he  has  received  an  order  from  your 
Board  to  inquire  into  my  political  conduct,  and 
blaming  me  as  a  person  disaffected  to  gorem- 
ment. 

Sir,  you  are  a  husband — and  a  father. — Y<m 
know  what  you  would  feel,  to  see  the  mnch- 
loTed  wife  of  your  bosom,  and  your  helpless, 
prattling  little  ones,  turned  adrift  into  the  world, 
degraded  and  disgraced  from  a  situation  in  which 
they  had  been  respectable  and  respected,  and 
left  almost  without  the  necessary  support  of  a 
miserable  existence.  Alas,  Sir!  must  I  think 
that  such,  soon,  will  be  my  lot !  and  from  the 
d-mned,  dark  insinuations  of  hellish,  ground- 
less envy  too  I  I  belieye,  Sir,  I  may  aver  it,  and 
in  the  sight  of  Omniscience,  that  I  would  not 
tell  a  deliberate  falsehood,  no,  not  though  even 
worse  horrors,  if  worse  can  be,  than  those  I 
have  mentioned,  hung  oyer  my  head  ;  and  I  say, 
that  the  allegation,  whateyer  villain  has  made 
it,  is  a  lie !  To  the  Britsh  constitution  on  Rero- 
lution  principles,  next  after  my  God,  I  am  most 
devoutly  attached ;  you.  Sir,  haye  been  much 
and  generously  my  friend. — Heayen  knows  how 
warmly  I  have  felt  the  obligation,  and  how 
gratefully  I  have  thanked  you. — Fortune,  Sir, 
has  made  you  powerful,  and  me  impotent ;  has 
given  you  patronage,  and  me  dependence. — 1 
would  not  for  my  single  self,  call  on  your  huma- 
nity ;  were  such  my  insular,  unconnected  situ- 
ation, I  would  despise  the  tear  that  now  swells 
in  my  eye — I  could  brave  misfortune,  I  could 
face  ruin ;  for  at  the  worst,  «*  Death's  thousand 
doors  stand  open  ;"  but,  good  God  !  the  tender 
concerns  that  I  have  mentioned,  the  claims  and 
ties  that  1  see  at  this  moment,  and  feel  around 
me,  how  they  unnerve  courage,  and  wither  n«o 
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hltionl  To  your  p^troiiage,  as  a  miQ  of  Eotne 
|ciiia>,  f  au  boTe  allowed  mi  ■  claim  ;  and  joar 
esteem,  vi  al  honest  man,  I  know  is  my  due: 
to  these,  Sir,  permit  me  to  appeal ;  by  tbcie 
tna;  I  abjure  you  to  save  me  Trom  that  mieerj 
«tuch  llirtateni  Ifl  oTenrhelm  me,  and  vhlch, 
trlUi  my  late«t  breath  I  will  say  it,  I  baie  Dot 
R.  B. 


TO   MRS.   DCNLOP. 


Dum/nci,  Bill  DecembtT,  1792. 
DiAH  Madah, 

A  ansaT  orbusinens,  Ihrowo  in  heaps  by  my 
absence,  has  until  now  prevented  my  returning 
my  grateful  aclCDOwledgmeiiU  to  the  good  family 
cf  Dunlop,  and  you  in  particular,  for  that 
hospitable  kindness  which  rendered  the  four 
days  I  spent  under  that  genial  roof,  four  of  the 
pleaeantest  I  ever  enjoyed.— Alas,  my  dearest 
friend !  how  few  and  fleeting  are  those  things 
we  call  pleasurest  on  my  road  so  Ayrshire,  I 
(pent  »  night  with  a  friend  whom  I  much 
valued ;  a  man  whose  days  promised  to  be 
many ;  and  on  Saturday  last  we  laid  him  in  the 
dust  I 

Jan.  2,  IT9S. 

I  uATi  juBt  received  yonra  of  the  SOtb,  and 
feel  much  for  your  situation.  HoweTer,  I  hearUly 
rqoiee  in  your  prospect  of  recoiery  from  that 
Tile  Jaundice.  As  to  myself,  I  am  better,  though 
not  (|aile  free  of  my  complaint.— You  must  not 
think,  as  yon  seem  to  insinuate,  that  ia  my 
way  of  life  1  want  exercise.  Of  that  1  have 
enough ;  but  occasional  bard  drinking  is  the 
deTil  to  ma  Against  this  I  have  again  and 
again  bent  my  resolution,  and  have  greatly  suc- 
ceeded. Taverns  I  have  totnlly  abandoned;  it 
Is  the  private  parties  in  the  family  way,  among 
the  bard-drinking  gentlsmen  of  this  country, 
that  do  me  the  mischief— but  even  Ibis  I  have 
more  than  half  given  over. 

Ur.  Corbet  can  be  of  little  service  to  me  at 
preeent;  at  least  I  shoald  be  shy  of  applying. 
I  cannot  possibly  be  settled  as  a  supervisor,  for 
leveral  years.  I  mast  wait  the  rotation  of  the 
liM.  aiil  there  are  twenty  names  before  mine. 


I  might  indeed  got  a  job  of  ofBeiating,  where  a 
settled  supervisor  was  ill,  Or  aged ;  but  that 
hauls  me  from  my  family,  as  I  could  not  remove 
them  on  such  an  uncertainty.  Besides,  some 
envious,  malic ioQB  devil,  has  raised  a  little  demm 
on  my  political  principles,  and  1  wish  to  let  that 
matter  settle  before  1  offer  myself  too  much  in 
the  eye  of  my  supervisors.  I  have  set,  hence- 
forth, a  seal  on  my  lips,  as  to  these  unlucky  poli- 
tics; but  to  yon  1  must  breathe  my  sentiments.  In 
this,  aa  in  everything  else,  I  shall  show  the  an' 
disguised  emotions  of  my  eoul.  War  I  depre- 
cate: misery  and  ruin  to  thousands  are  in  the 
blast  that  announces  the  destructive  demon. 
B.  B 


TO   ME.  THOMSON. 


Jan.  1793. 

M*HV  returns  of  the  season  to  you,  my  deaf 
Sir.  How  Gomee  on  your  publication  T— will 
these  two  foregoing  [Songs  olxxxv.  and 
CLMivi.]  be  of  any  serrioe  to  yonT  I  should 
like  to  l^now  what  songs  you  print  to  each  tune, 
besides  thrverses  to  which  it  is  set.  In  short,  I 
would  wish  to  give  you  my  opinion  on  all  the 
poetry  you  publish.  You  know  it  is  my  trade, 
and  a  man  in  the  way  of  his  trade  may  euggesi 
Dseful  hints  that  esoape  men  of  much  superior 
parts  and  endowments  in  other  tliinga. 

If  you  meet  with  my  dear  and  much-valued 
Cunningham,  greet  him,  in  my  name,  with  th( 
compliments  of  the  season. 

Yours,  Ito., 

n.  fi. 


TO   MR.  THOMSON. 


1  euif  OS  Bcoll 
■  wwk.l 


ue,by».yof« 


20(A  Jani^ry,  17B8. 
greatly,  my  dear  Sir,  of  your  plan 
Dr.  Beattie's  essay  will.  ofiLielf,  be  a  Ireosur 
On  my  part  I  mean  to  drow  np  an  appendix  to 
the  Doctor's  essay,  containing  my  stock  of  aneo- 
dotaa,  Ac,  of  our  Scota  songs.     All  the  lat«  Ur 
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Tjtler*8  anecdotes  I  have  bj  me,  taken  down  in 
the  course  of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  from 
his  own  mouth.  I  am  such  an  enthusiast,  that 
in  the  course  of  my  several  peregrinations 
through  Scotland,  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
individual  spot  from  which  eyery  song  took  its 
rise,  **Lochaber"  and  the  **  Braes  of  Ballenden" 
excepted.  So  far  as  the  locality,  either  from 
the  title  of  the  air,  or  the  tenor  of  the  song, 
could  be  ascertained,  I  have  paid  my  devotions 
at  the  particular  shrine  of  every  Scots  muse. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  you  might  make  a  very 
valuable  c  )llection  of  Jacobite  songs ;  but  would 
it  give  no  offence?  In  the  meantime,  do  not 
you  think  that  some  of  them,  particularly  **  The 
tow's  tail  to  Geordie,"  as  an  air,  with  other 
words,  might  be  well  worth  a  place  in  your  col- 
ection  of  lively  songs  ? 

If  it  were  possible  to  procure  songs  of  merit,  it 
would  be  proper  to  have  one  set  of  Scots  words 
to  every  air,  and  that  the  set  of  words  to  which 
the  notes  ought  to  be  set.  There  is  a  navietS, 
a  pastoral  simplicity,  in  a  slight  intermixture 
of  Scots  words  and  phraseology,  which  is  more 
in  unison  (at  least  to  my  taste,  and,  I  will  add, 
to  every  genuine  Caledonian  taste)  with  the 
simple  pathos,  or  rustic  sprightliness  of  our 
native  music,  than  any  English  verses  what- 
ever. 

The  very  name  of  Peter  Pindar  is  an  acquisi- 
tion to  your  work.  His  "  Gregory"  is  beautiful. 
I  have  tried  to  give  you  a  set  of  stanzas  in  Scots, 
on  the  same  subject,  which  are  at  your  service. 
Not  that  I  intend  to  enter  the  lists  with  Peter 
— that  would  be  presumption  indeed.  My  song, 
though  much  inferior  in  poetic  merit,  has,  I 
think,  more  of  the  ballad  simplicity  in  it. 

[Here  follows  "  Lord  Gregory."    Song  CLXXXVII.] 

My  most  respectful  compliments  to  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  who  favoured  me  with  a 
postscript  in  your  last.  He  shall  hear  from  me 
and  receive  his  MSS.  soon. 

Tours, 

R.  B. 


COXLVII. 

TO   xMR.    CUNNINGHAM. 

[The  Mill,  with  the  coat-of-anni  which  the  poet  in- 
vented, is  itill  in  the  family,  and  regarded  as  a  relique] 

Sd  March,  1798. 
SiNCB  I  wrote  to  you  the  last  lugubrious  sheet, 
I  have  not  bad  time  to  write  you  further.  When 


I  say  that  I  had  not  time,  that  as  nsnal 
that  the  three  demons,  indolence,  business,  sn4 
ennui,  have  so  completely  shared  mj  houn 
among  them,  as  not  to  leave  me  a  five  minatcs* 
fragment  to  take  up  a  pen  in. 

Thank  heaven,  I  feel  my  spirits  buoying  up- 
wards with  the  renovating  year.  Now  I  shall 
in  good  earnest  take  up  Thomson's  son^  I 
dare  say  he  thinks  I  have  used  him  unkindly, 
and  I  must  own  with  too  much  appearance  of 
truth.  Apropos,  do  you  know  the  much  admired 
old  Highland  air  called  **The  Sutor*s  Doehterr 
It  is  a  first-rate  favourite  of  mine,  and  I  have 
written  what  I  reckon  one  of  my  best  songs  to 
it.  I  will  send  it  to  you  as  it  was  sung  with 
great  applause  in  some  fashionable  circles  by 
Major  Roberston,  of  Lude,  who  was  here  with 
his  corps. 

«        «        «        «        «         « 

There  is  one  commission  that  I  must  tronblt 
you  with.  I  lately  lost  a  valuable  seal,  a  pre- 
sent ftrom  a  departed  firiend  which  vexes  mt 
much. 

I  have  gotten  one  of  your  Highland  pebbles, 
which  I  fancy  would  make  a  very  decent  one ; 
and  I  want  to  cut  my  armorial  bearing  on  it ; 
will  you  be  so  obliging  as  inquire  what  will  be 
the  expense  of  such  a  business  7  I  do  not  know 
that  my  name  is  matriculated,  as  the  heralds 
call  it,  at  all ;  but  I  have  invented  arms  for  my- 
self, so  you  know  I  shall  be  chief  of  the  name; 
and,  by  courtesy  of  Scotland,  will  likewise  be 
entitled  to  supporters.  These,  however,  I  do 
not  intend  having  on  my  seal.  I  am  a  bit  of  a 
herald,  and  shall  give  you,  Meeundum  artem^  my 
arms.  On  a  field,  azure,  a  holly-bush,  seeded, 
proper,  in  base;  a  shepherd's  pipe  and  crook, 
saltier-wise,  also  proper  in  chief.  On  a  wreath 
of  the  colours,  a  wood-lark  perching  on  a  sprig  of 
bay-tree,  proper,  for  crest.  Two  mottos ;  round 
the  top  of  the  crest,  Wood-notea  trild:  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  shield,  in  the  usual  place.  Better  s 
%Dte  buth  than  not  bield.  By  the  shepherd's  pipe 
and  crook  I  do  not  mean  the  nonsense  of  paint- 
ers of  Arcadia,  but  a  stock  and  horn,  and  a  dub, 
such  as  you  see  at  the  head  of  Allan  Ramsay, 
in  Allan's  quarto  edition  of  the  OentU  Shfphtrd 
By  the  bye,  do  you  know  Allan  ?  He  must  be  a 
man  of  very  great  genius — Why  is  he  not  more 
known? — Has  he  no  patrons  T  or  do  **  Poverty'i 
cold  wind  and  crushing  rain  beat  keen  and 
heavy''  on  him?  I  once,  and  but  once,  got  a 
glance  of  that  noble  edition  of  the  noblest  pas* 
toral  in  the  woiild ;  and  dear  as  it  was,  I  mesa 
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dear  as  to  my  pocket,  I  would  haye  bought  it ; 
but  I  was  told  that  it  was  printed  and  engrayed 
for  subscribers  only.  He  is  the  <mly  artist  who 
has  hit  gtnuine  pastoral  eottutM.  What,  my 
dear  Cunningham,  is  there  in  riches,  that  they 
narrow  and  harden  the  heart  so  ?  I  think,  that 
irera  I  as  rich  as  the  sun,  I  should  be  as  gene- 
rous as  the  day ;  but  as  I  have  no  reason  to 
imagine  my  soul  a  nobler  one  than  any  other 
man's,  I  must  conclude  that  wealth  imparts  a 
bird-lime  quality  to  the  possessor,  at  which  the 
man,  in  his  natiye  pOTerty,  would  hare  rerolted. 
Wnat  has  led  me  to  this,  is  the  idea  of  such 
merit  as  Mr.  Allan  possesses,  and  such  riches 
as  a  nabob  or  goTemment  contractor  possesses, 
and  why  they  do  not  form  a  mutual  league. 
Let  wealth  shelter  and  cherish  unprotected 
merit,  and  the  gratitude  and  celebrity  of  that 

merit  will  richly  repay  it. 

B.  B. 


coxLvm. 

TO  MR.   THOMSON. 

ttnirns  in  these  careleu  words  makes  us  aeqaahited 
with  one  of  his  sweetest  songs.] 

20th  March,  1798. 
Mt  DIA&  Sib, 

Tuc  song  prefixed  [*<Mary  Morison'"]  is  one 
of  my  juTenile  works.  I  leaye  it  in  your  hands. 
I  do  not  think  it  yery  remarkable,  either  for  ita 
merits  or  demerits.  It  is  impossible  (at  least  I 
feel  it  so  in  my  stinted  powers)  to  be  always 
original,  entertaining,  and  witty. 

What  is  become  of. the  list,  &c.,  of  your 
songs  7  I  shall  be  out  of  all  temper  with  you, 
by  and  bye.  I  haye  always  looked  on  myself  as 
the  prince  of  indolent  correspondents,  and  yalued 
myself  accordingly;  and  I  will  not,  cannot, 
bear  riyalship  from  you,  nor  anybody  else. 

B.  B. 

OOXUX. 

TO  MB.   THOMSON. 

[For  ije  **  Wandering  Willie*'  of  this  eommoaicatioa 
Thomson  offered  se  feral  eorreetions.] 

March,  1798. 
Hbeb  awa,  there  awa,  wandering  Willie, 

Now  tired  with  wandering,  hand  awa  hame ; 
Come  to  my  bosom,  my  ae  only  dearie,    [same. 

And  tell  me  thou  bring'st  me  my  Willie  the 


CLXXXYin. 


Loud  blew  the  cauld  winter  winds  at  our  part 

It  was  na  the  blast  brought  the  tear  in  my 

e'e; 
Now  welcome  the  simmer,  and  welcome  my 

WUUe^ 
The  simmer  to  nature,  my  Willie  to  me. 

Te  hurricanes,  rest  in  the  caye  o'  your  slumben ! 

Oh  how  your  wild  horrors  a  loyer  alarms  t 
Awaken,  ye  breexes  I  blow  gently,  ye  billows  i 

And  waft  my  dear  laddie  ance  mair  to  my 


But  if  he*s  forgotten  his  faithfUest  Nannie, 

0  still  flow  between  us,  thou  wide,  roaring 

main; 
May  I  neyer  see  it,  may  I  neyer  trow  it, 
But,  dying,  belieye  that  my  Willie's  my  ain ' 

1  leaye  it  to  you,  my  dear  Sir,  to  determine 
whether  the  aboye,  or  the  old  **Thro'  the  lang 
muir  I  haye  followed  my  Willie,"  be  the  best. 

B.  B. 


COL. 

TO  MISS  BENSON. 

[Mtss  Benson,  when  this  letter  was  written,  was  on  a 
yisit  to  Arbigland,  the  beaatirul  seat  of  Captain  Craik; 
die  is  now  Mrs.  Basil  Montagu.] 

Dumfiriet,  2\9t  Match,  1798. 
Madam, 

Amono  many  things  for  which  I  enyy  those 
hale,  long-liyed  old  fellows  before  the  flood,  is 
this  in  particular,  that  when  they  met  with  any- 
body after  their  own  heart,  they  had  a  charm* 
ing  long  prospect  of  many,  many  happy  meet- 
ings with  them  in  after-life. 

Now  in  this  short,  stormy,  winter  day  of  our 
fleeting  existence,  when  you  now  and  then,  in 
the  Chapter  of  Accidents,  meet  an  indiyidual 
whose  acquaintance  is  a  real  acquisition,  there 
are  all  the  probabilities  against  you,  that  you 
shall  neyer  jneet  with  that  yalued  character 
more.  On  the  other  hand,  brief  as  this  miser- 
able being  is,  it  is  none  of  the  least  of  the  mise« 
ries  belonging  to  it,  that  if  there  is  any  mis- 
creant whom  you  hate,  or  creature  whom  yon 
despise,  the  ill-run  of  the  chances  shall  be  so 
against  yon,  that  in  the  oyertakings,  turnings, 
and  Jostlinga  of  life,  pop,  at  some  oiilaoky  eor- 
ner,  ttemally  oooiea  ti^  wretoli  upon  you,  aal 
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will  not  allow  your  indignation  or  contempt  a 
moment's  repose.  As  I  am  a  sturdy  belieyer  in 
the  powers  of  darkness,  I  take  these  to  be  the 
doings  of  that  old  author  of  mischief,  the  deyil. 
It  it  well-known  that  he  has  some  kind  of  short- 
hand way  of  taking  down  our  thoughts,  and  I 
make  no  doubt  he  is  perfectly  acquainted  with 
my  sentiments  respecting  Miss  Benson :  how 
much  I  admired  her  abilities  and  valued  her 
worth,  and  how  very  fortunate  I  thought  myself 
in  her  acquaintance.  For  this  last  reason,  my 
dear  Madam,  I  must  entertain  no  hopes  of  the 
Tery  great  pleasure  of  meeting  with  you  again. 
Miss  Hamilton  tells  me  that  she  is  sending  a 
packet  to  you,  and  I  beg  leave  to  send  you  the 
enclosed  sonnet,  though,  to  tell  you  the  real 
truth,  the  sonnet  is  a  mere  pretence,  that  I  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  declaring  with  how 
much  respectful  esteem  I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  &c.  R.  B. 


CCLI. 
TO  PATRICK   MILLER,  ESQ., 

or   DALSWINTON. 

[The  time  to  which  Burns  alludei  waa  the  period  of 
hie  occupation  of  EUisland.] 


Sir, 


Dumfrita,  AprU,  1798. 


My  poems  having  just  come  out  in  another 
edition,  will  you  do  me  the  honour  to  accept  of 
a  copy  ?  A  mark  of  my  gratitude  to  you,  as  a 
gentleman  to  whose  goodness  I  have  been  much 
Indebted  ;  of  my  respect  for  you,  as  a  patriot 
who,  in  a  venal,  sliding  age,  stands  forth  the 
champion  of  the  liberties  of  my  country  ;  and 
of  my  veneration  for  you,  as  a  man,  whose  be- 
Devolence  of  heart  does  honour  to  human  na- 
ture. 

There  was  a  time,  Sir,  when  I  was  your  de- 
pendent: this  language  then  would  have  been 
like  the  vile  incense  of  flattery — I  could  not  have 
used  it  Now  that  connexion  is  at  an  end,  do 
me  the  honour  to  accept  of  this  honest  tribute  of 
respect  from.  Sir, 

Your  much  indebted  humble  servant, 

R.  B. 


I  Bume  here  calle  himeelf  the  »♦  Voice  of  Coila,»»  in 
fmitaiion  of  Ossian,  who  denominatei  himself  the  "  Voice 
of  Cona."— Cr  kkis. 


CGLn. 
TO  MK   THOMSON. 

[Thia  review  of  oar  Scottieh  lyriea  ia  w«ll  wortli  tke 
attention  of  all  who  write  eonga,  read  aoqga,  3r  aiaf 
eongs.] 

7lh  April,  179S. 

Thank  you,  my  dear  Sir,  for  your  packet 
You  cannot  imagine  how  much  thia  boaineaa  of 
composing  for  your  publication  has  added  to 
my  ei^oyments.  What  with  my  early  attach- 
ment to  ballads,  your  book,  &c.,  ballad-making 
is  now  as  completely  my  hobby-horse  as  e^  er 
fortification  was  Uncle  Toby's ;  so  Fll  e'en  can-  er 
it  away  till  I  come  to  the  limit  of  my  race — QA 
grant  that  I  may  take  the  right  side  of  the  win- 
ning post ! — and  then  cheerf^y  looking  back 
on  the  honest  folks  with  wliom  I  have  bees 
happy,  I  shall  say  or  sing,  **  Sae  merry  as  we 
a'  hae  been !"  and,  raising  my  last  looks  to  the 
whole  human  race,  the  last  words  of  the  voice 
of  *<Coila"i  shall  be,  *'Good  night,  and  joy  be 
wi'  you  a*  !'*  So  much  for  my  last  words:  now 
for  a  few  present  remarks,  as  they  have  occurred 
at  random,  on  looking  over  your  list. 

The  first  lines  of  "The  last  time  I  came 
o*er  the  moor,*'  and  several  other  lines  in  i^ 
are  beautiful ;  but,  in  my  opinion — pardon  me, 
revered  shade  of  Ramsay! — the  song  is  un- 
worthy of  the  divine  air.  I  shall  try  to  make 
or  mend. 

•*  For  ever,  Fortune,  wilt  thou  prove,"'  is  a 
charming  song ;  but  **  Logan  burn  and  Logan 
braes'*  is  sweetly  susceptible  of  rural  imagery ; 
rU  try  that  likewise,  and,  if  I  succeed,  the 
other  song  may  class  among  the  English  ones. 
I  remember  the  two  I  ast  lines  of  a  verse  in 
some  of  the  old  songs  of  "  Logan  Water"  (for  I 
know  a  good  many  different  ones)  which  I  think 

pretty  :— 

«  Now  my  dear  lad  mann  face  his  faea. 
Far,  far  frae  me  and  Logan  braes.'** 

"  My  Patie  is  a  lover  gay,"  is  unequal.  "Hii 
mind  is  never  muddy,"  is  a  muddy  expression 
indeed. 

"  Then  I'll  resign  and  marry  Pat«, 
And  syne  my  cockemony — " 

This  is  surely  far  unworthy  of  Ramsay  or  your 
book.  My  song,  "  Rigs  of  barley,"  to  the  same 
tune,  does  not  altogether  please  me  ;  but  if  I 
can  mend  it,  and  thrash  a  few  loose  sentiments 


>  By  Thomson,  not  the  musician,  bat  the  poet. 
8  This  song  is  not  old  ;  its  author,  the  late  John  Blayvi, 
i  long  outlived  Burns. 
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out  of  it,  I  will  submit  it  to  jour  consideration. 
**  The  lass  o'  Patie's  mill''  is  one  of  Bamsay's 
.  best  songs ;  but  there  is  one  loose  sentiment  in 
lt»  which  mj  much-yalued  friend  Mr.  Erskine 
will  take  into  his  critical  consideration.  In  Sir 
John  Sinclair's  statistical  Tolumes,  are  two 
elaims — one,  I  think  from  Aberdeenshire,  and 
the  other  from  Ayrshire — for  the  honour  of  this 
■ong.  The  following  anecdote,  which  I  had 
from  the  present  Sir  William  Cunningham  of 
Bobertland,  who  had  it  of  the  late  John,  Earl 
of  Loudon,  I  can,  on  such  authorities,  believe : 

Allan  Ramsay  was  residing  at  Loudon-castle 
with  the  then  Earl,  father  to  Earl  John ;  and 
one  forenoon,  riding  or  walking,  out  together, 
his  lordship  and  Allan  passed  a  sweet  romantic 
spot  on  Iryine  water,  still  called  **  Patie*s  mill,'' 
where  a  bohnie  lass  was  **  tedding  hay,  bare- 
headed on  the  green."  My  lord  observed  to 
Allan,  that  it  would  be  a  fine  theme  for  a  song. 
Ramsay  took  the  hint,  and,  lingering  behind, 
he  composed  the  first  sketch  of  it,  which  he  pro- 
duced at  dinner. 

**  One  day  I  heard  Mary  say,"'  is  a  fine  song; 
but,  for  consistency's  sake,  alter  the  name 
"  Adonis."  Were  there  ever  such  banns  pub- 
lished, as  a  purpose  of  marriage  between  Adonis 
and  Mary  I  I  agree  with  you  that  my  song, 
**  There's  nought  but  care  on  every  hand,"  is 
much  superior  to  **  Poortith  cauld."  The  ori- 
ginal song,  **  The  mill,  mill,  0 !"'  though  ex- 
cellent, is,  on  account  of  delicacy,  inadmissible; 
still  I  like  the  title,  and  think  a  Scottish  song 
would  suit  the  notes  best ;  and  let  your  chosen 
•ong,  which  is  very  pretty,  follow  as  an  English 
set.  **  The  Banks  of  the  Dee"  is,  you  know, 
literally  "  Langolee,"  to  slow  time.  The  song 
is  well  enough,  but  has  some  false  imagery  in 
it :  for  instance, 

**  And  sweetly  the  nightingale  tang  from  the  tree.'* 

In  the  first  place,  the  nightingale  sings  in  a 
low  bush,  but  never  from  a  tree ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  there  never  was  a  nightingale 
teen  or  heard  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  or  on 
the  banks  of  any  other  river  in  Seotiand.  Exotic 
rural  Imagery  is  always  comparatively  flat.*  If 
1  could  hit  on  another  stanxa,  equal  to  "  The 
small  birds  rejoice,"  &c.,  I  do  myself  honestly 

1  By  Crawford .  >  By  Ramray. 

*  The  author,  John  Tait,  a  writer  to  the  Signet  and 
•nme  time  Jadge  of  the  poliee-conrt  in  Edinboif  h, 
iMiented  to  thii,  and  altered  the  line  to, 

*<  And  sweetly  the  vrood-pigeon  cooed  fh>in  the  tree.*' 


avow,  that  I  think  it  a  superior  song.^  *' John 
Anderson,  my  jo" — ^the  song  to  this  tune  in 
Johnson's  Museum,  is  my  composition,  and  I 
think  it  not  my  worst :'  if  it  suit  you,  take  it, 
and  welcome.  Tour  collection  of  sentimental 
and  pathetic  songs,  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  com- 
plete ;  but  not  so  your  comic  ones.  Where  are 
«« Tullochgorum,"  " Lumps o' puddin,"  "Tibbie 
Fowler,"  and  several  others,  which,  in  my  hum- 
ble judgment,  are  well  worthy  of  preservation  ? 
There  is  also  one  sentimental  song  of  mine  in 
the  Museum,  which  never  nas  known  out  of 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  until  I  got  it 
taken  down  firom  a  country  g^irl's  singing.  It 
is  called  '*Craigiebum  wood,"  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Clarke,  is  one  of  the  sweetest 
Scottish  songs.  He  is  quite  an  enthusiast  about 
it;  and  I  would  take  his  taste  in  Scottish  music 
against  the  taste  of  most  connoisseurs. 

You  are  quite  right  in  inserting  the  last  five 
in  your  list,  though  they  are  certainly  Irish. 
**  Shepherds,  I  have  lost  my  love  I"  is  to  me  a 
heavenly  air — what  would  you  think  of  a  set  of 
Scottish  verses  to  it  7  I  have  made  one  to  it  a 
good  while  ago,  which  I  think  *  *  *,  but  in  its 
original  state  it  is  not  quite  a  lady's  song.  I 
enclose  an  altered,  not  amended  copy  for  you,^ 
if  you  choose  to  set  the  tune  to  it,  and  let  the 
Irish  verses  follow. 

Mr.  Erskine's  songs  are  all  pretty,  but  his 

"  Lone  vale"  ^  is  divine. 

Tours,  &c.  A 

R.  B. 

Let  me  know  just  how  you  like  these  random 
hints. 


ocun. 

TO  MB.   THOMSON. 

[The  letter  to  which  this  is  in  part  an  answer,  Currie 
says,  contains  many  oheervations  on  Scottish  aongs,  and 
on  the  manner  of  adapting  the  words  to  the  masic,  which 
at  Bfr.  Thomson's  desire  are  suppressed.] 

AprU,  179a 
I  HATS  yours,  my  dear  Sir,  this  momenL     I 
shall  answer  it  and  your  former  letter,  in  my 
desultory  way  of  saying  whatever  comes  upper 
most. 

4  Song  CXXXIX.     s  Song  LXXX.     6  Song  CLXXVII. 

1  "  How  sweet  this  lone  vale,  and  how  soothing  to  feeling, 
Ton  nightingale's  notes  which  in  melody  meet.'* 

The  Bong  has  foond  its  way  into  several  coUections 
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The  business  of  many  of  our  tunes  wanting, 
at  the  beginning,  what  fiddlers  call  a  starting- 
note,  is  often  a  rub  to  us  poor  rhymers. 

**  There's  braw,  braw  lads  on  Yarrow  braes, 
That  wander  through  the  blooming  heather,'' 

you  may  alter  to 

<<Braw,  braw  lads  on  Yarrow  braes, 
Ye  wander,"  &o. 

My  song,  **  Here  awa,  there  awa,''  as  amended 
by  Mr.  Erskine,  I  entirely  approTe  of,  and  re- 
turn you. 

Giye  me  leaye  to  criticise  your  taste  in  the 
only  thing  in  which  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  repre- 
hensible. You  know  I  ought  to  know  something 
of  my  own  trade.  Of  pathos,  sentiment,  and 
point,  you  are  a  complete  judge ;  but  there  is 
a  quality  more  necessary  than  either  in  a  song, 
and  which  is  the  very  essence  of  a  ballad — I 
mean  simplicity :  now,  if  I  mistake  not,  this  last 
feature  you  are  a  little  apt  to  sacrifice  to  the 
foregoing. 

RiHnsay,  as  eyery  other  poet,  has  not  been 
always  equally  happy  in  his  pieces ;  still  I  can- 
not approve  of  taking  such  liberties  with  an 
author  as  Mr.  Walker  proposes  doing  with  **  The 
/ist  time  I  came  o'er  the  moor."  Let  a  poet, 
if  he  choose,  take  up  the  idea  of  another,  and 
work  it  into  a  piece  of  his  own ;  but  to  mangle 
the  works  of  the  poor  bard,  whose  tuneful 
tongue  is  now  mute  for  ever,  in  the  dark  and  nar- 
row house — by  Heaven,  Hwould  be  sacrilege !  I 
grant  that  Mr.  W.'s  version  is  an  improvement ; 
but  I  know  Mr.  W.  well,  and  esteem  him  much ; 
let  him  mend  the  song,  as  the  Highlander  mend- 
ed his  gun — he  gave  it  a  new  stock,  a  new  lock, 
and  a  new  barrel. 

I  do  not,  by  this,  object  to  leaving  out  impro- 
per stanzas,  where  that  can  be  done  without 
spoiling  the  whole.  One  stanza  in  **The  lass 
o'  Patie's  mill"  must  be  left  out :  *  the  song  will 
be  nothing  worse  for  it.  I  am  not  sure  if  we 
}an  take  the  same  liberty  with  **  Corn  rigs  are 
bonnie."  Perhaps  it  might  want  the  last  stanza, 
and  be  the  better  for  it.  **  Cauld  kail  in  Aber- 
deen," you  must  leave  with  me  yet  awhile.  I 
have  vowed  to  have  a  song  to  that  air,  on  the  lady 
whom  I  attempted  to  celebrate  in  the  verses, 
"Poortith  cauld  and  restless  love."  At  any 
rate,  my  other  song,  **  Green  grow  the  rashes," 

1  Soi^s  CXCII.  and  CXCIII 


will  never  suit.  That  song  is  emrent  in  Seot 
land  under  the  old  title,  and  to  the  merry  M 
tune  of  that  name,  which,  of  eonrsey  would  mar 
the  progress  of  your  song  to  celebrity.  Your 
book  will  be  the  standard  of  Scots  songs  for  the 
ftature :  let  this  idea  ever  keep  jour  judgment 
on  the  alarm. 

I  send  a  song  on  a  celebrated  toast  in  this 
country,  to  suit  '*  Bonnie  Dundee."  I  send  jca 
also  a  ballad  to  the  <*  Mill,  mUl,  O  !"> 

'*The  last  time  I  came  o'er  the  moor,"  I 
would  fain  attempt  to  make  a  Scots  song  for, 
and  let  Ramsay's  be  the  English  set.  You  shall 
hear  from  me  soon.  When  yon  go  to  London 
on  this  business,  can  you  come  by  Dumfries  ?  I 
have  still  several  MS.  Scots  airs  by  me,  which 
I  have  picked  up,  mostly  from  the  singing  of 
country  lasses.  They  please  me  Tastly;  bat 
your  learned  lugt  would  perhaps  be  displeased 
with  the  very  feature  for  which  I  like  them.  1 
call  them  simple ;  you  would  pronounce  them 
silly.  Do  you  know  a  fine  air  called  **  Jackie 
Hume's  Lament  T"  I  have  a  song  of  consider- 
able merit  to  that  air.  I'll  enclose  jon  both 
the  song  and  tune,  as  I  had  them  ready  to  send 
to  Johnson's  Museum.'  I  send  you  likewise,  to 
me,  a  beautiful  little  air,  which  I  had  taken 
down  from  viva  voce,* 

Adieu. 

R.  B. 


CCLIV. 
TO  MR.   THOMSON. 

[ThomaoD,  it  woald  appear  by  his  answer  to  this  letter, 
wai  at  issue  with  Bams  on  the  sabject-matter  of  simpli- 
city :  the  former  seems  to  have  desired  a  eort  of  diplo- 
matic and  varnished  style :  the  latter  felt  that  ele^oel 
and  simplicity  were  "  sisters  twin."] 

April,  1798. 
Mt  diar  Sib, 
I  HAD  scarcely  put  my  last  letter  into  the  pot^ 
office,  when  I  took  up  the  subject  of  **  The  last 
time  I  came  o'er  the  moor,"  and  ere  I  slept 
drew  the  outlines  of  the  foregoing.4    How  I  have 
succeeded,  I  leave  on  this,  as  on  every  other  oe 
casion,  to  you  to  decide.     I  own  my  Tanity  ii 
flattered,  when  you  give  my  songs  a  place  is 
your  elegant  and  superb  work ;  but  to  be  of 
service  to  the  work  is  my  first  wish.    As  I  have 

t  Song  CXCIV.  8  Song  CXCVIII. 

«  Song  CCXXXIY. 
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alten  told  you,  I  do  not  in  a  single  instance  wish 
jroo,  out  of  compliment  to  me,  to  insert  any- 
thing of  mine.  One  hint  let  me  give  yon — 
whatever  Mr.  Pleyel  does,  let  him  not  alter  one 
iota  of  the  original  Scottish  airs,  I  mean  in  the 
song  department,  but  let  our  national  music 
preserYS  its  natiye  features.  They  are,  I  own, 
frequcLily  wild  and  irreducible  to  the  more 
modem  rules;  but  on  that  Tory  eccentricity, 
nerhaps,  depends  a  great  part  of  their  effect. 

B.B. 


OOLV. 
TO  JOHN  FRANCIS  ERSKINE,  ESa, 

or    M  AB. 

[ThU  remarkable  letter  baa  been  of  late  the  sabjeet  of 
■ome  controyersy :  Mr.  Findlater,  who  happened  then  to 
be  in  the  Excite,  ia  v^ement  in  defence  of  the  "  honoara- 
ble  board,"  and  ia  certain  that  Bama  haa  misrepreaented 
the  conduct  of  hia  very  generona  maatera.  In  anawer  to 
thii  it  haa  been  urged  that  the  word  of  the  poet  haa  in  no 
other  thing  been  qaeationed :  that  in  the  laat  momenta  of 
hit  life,  he  aolemnly  wrote  thia  letter  into  hia  memoran* 
dnra-boolc,  and  th»t  the  reproof  of  Mr.  Corbet,  it  given  by 
him  either  aa  a  quotation  from  a  paper  or  an  exact  recol- 
lection of  the  worda  need :  the  expreariona,  "  not  to 
thitik"  and  be  "  riUmt  and  obtdUmi**  are  underlined.] 


Sn, 


Dumfriet,  IZth  April,  1798. 


Dkocmiratb  as  human  nature  is  said  to  be, 
and  in  many  instances,  worthless  and  unprinci- 
pled it  is,  still  there  are  bright  examples  to  the 
contrary ;  examples  that  even  in  the  eyes  of  su- 
perior beings,  must  shed  a  lustre  on  the  name 
of  man. 

Such  an  example  have  I  now  before  me,  when 
you.  Sir,  came  forward  to  patronize  and  befriend 
a  distant,  obscure  stranger,  merely  because  po- 
verty had  made  him  helpless,  and  his  British 
hardihood  of  mind  had  proToked  the  arbitrary 
wantonness  of  power.  My  much  esteemed 
friend^  Mr.  Riddel  of  Glenriddel,  has  just  read 
me  a  partgraph  of  a  letter  he  had  from  you. 
Accept,  Sir,  of  the  silent  throb  of  gratitude ; 
for  words  would  but  mock  the  emotions  of  my 

BOUl. 

Tou  have  been  misinformed  as  to  my  final 
dismission  from  the  Excise ;  I  am  still  in  the 
service. — Indeed,  but  for  the  exertions  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  must  be  known  to  you,  Mr.  Graham 
of  Fintray,  a  gentleman  who  has  ever  been  my 
w#rm  and  generous  friend,  I  had,  without  so 
much  as  a  hearing,  or  the  slightest  previous 


intimation,  been  turned  adrift,  with  my  helpless 
family,  to  all  the  horrors  of  want  Had  I  had 
any  other  resource,  probably  I  might  have  saved 
them  the  trouble  of  a  dismission  ;  but  the  little 
money  I  gained  by  my  publication,  is  almost 
every  guinea  embarked,  to  save  from  ruin  an 
only  brother,  who,  though  one  of  the  worthiest, 
is  by  no  means  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of 
men. 

In  my  defence  to  their  accusations,  I  said,  thai 
whatever  might  be  my  sentiments  of  republics, 
ancient  or  modem,  as  to  Britain,  I  abjured  the 
idea ! — That  a  constitutioii ,  which,  in  its  ori- 
ginal principles,  experience  had  proved  to  be 
every  way  fitted  for  our  happiness  in  society,  it 
would  be  insanity  to  sacrifice  to  an  untried  vi- 
sionary theory: — that,  in  consideration  of  my 
being  situated  in  a  department,  however  humble, 
immediately  in  the  hands  of  people  in  power, 
I  had  forborne  taking  any  active  part,  either 
personally,  or  as  an  author,  in  the  present  busi- 
ness of  RxroBM.  But,  that,  where  I  must  de  ■ 
clare  my  sentiments,  I  would  say  there  existed 
a  system  of  corruption  between  the  executive 
power  and  the  representative  part  of  the  legis- 
lature, which  boded  no  good  to  our  glorious  con- 
stitvtion;  and  which  every  patriotic  Briton 
must  wish  to  see  amended. — Some  such  senti- 
ments as  these,  I  stated  in  a  letter  to  my  gene- 
rous patron,  Mr.  Graham,  which  he  laid  before 
the  Board  at  large ;  where,  it  seems,  my  last 
remark  gave  great  offence;  and  one  of  our 
supervisors-general,  a  Mr.  Corbet,  *  was  in- 
structed to  inquire  on  the  spot,  and  to  docu- 
ment me — **  that  my  business  was  to  act,  not  to 
thmk  ;  and  that  whatever  might  be  men  or  mea- 

• 

sures,  it  was  for  me  to  be  nient  and  obedient." 

Mr.  Corbet  was  likewise  my  steady  friend ; 
so  between  Mr.  Graham  and  him,  I  have  been 
partly  forgiven;  only  I  understand  that  all 
hopes  of  my  getting  officially  forward,  are 
blasted. 

Now,  Sir,  to  the  business  in  which  I  would 
more  immediately  interest  you.  The  partiality 
of  my  oouNTBTMBN  has  brought  me  forward  as 
a  man  of  genius^  an  J  has  giTen  me  a  character 
to  support.  In  the  Pobt  I  have  av  ~wed  manly 
and  independent  sentiments,  which  I  trust  will 
be  found  in  the  man.  Reasons  of  no  less  weight 
than  the  support  of  a  wife  and  family,  have 
pointed  out  as  the  eligible,  and,  situated  as  I 
was,  the  only  eligible  line  of  life  for  me,  my 
present  occupation.   Still  my  honeat  fame  is  ni| 
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dearest  concern ;  and  a  thousand  times  have  I 
trembled  at  the  idea  of  those  degrading  epithets 
that  malice  or  misrepresentation  may  affix  to  my 
name.  I  haye  often,  in  blasting  anticipation, 
listened  to  some  future  hackney  scribbler,  with 
the  heavy  malice  of  sayage  stupidity,  exulting 
in  his  hireling  paragraphs — '*Bums,  notwith- 
standing the  fanfaronade  of  independence  to  be 
found  in  his  works,  and  after  haying  been  held 
forth  to  public  yiew  and  to  public  estimation  as 
a  man  of  some  genius,  yet  quite  desitute  of  re- 
sources within  himself  to  support  his  borrowed 
dignity,  he  dwindled  into  a  paltry  exciseman, 
and  slunk  out  the  rest  of  his  insignificant  ex- 
istence in  the  meanest  of  pursuits,  and  among 
the  yilest  of  mankind." 

In  your  illustrious  hands.  Sir,  permit  me  to 
lodge  my  disavowal  ond  defian#D  of  these  slan- 
derous falsehoods.  Burns  was  a  poor  man  ft'om 
birth,  and  an  exciseman  by  necessity:  but  I 
mil  say  it !  the  sterling  of  his  honest  worth,  no 
poverty  could  debase,  and  his  independent 
British  mind,  oppression  might  bend,  but  could 
not  subdue.  Have  not  I,  to  me,  a  more  precious 
stake  in  my  country's  welfare  than  the  richest 
dukedom  in  it  ? — I  have  a  large  family  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  prospect  of  many  more.  I  have 
three  sons,  who,  I  see  already,  have  brought 
into  the  world  souls  ill  qualified  to  inhabit  the 
bodies  of  slaves. — Can  I  look  tamely  on,  and 
see  any  machination  to  wrest  from  them  the 
birthright  of  my  boys, — the  little  independent 
Britons,  in  whose  veins  runs  my  own  blood  ? — 
No  I  I  will  not !  should  my  heart's  blood  stream 
around  my  attempt  to  defend  it ! 

Does  any  man  tell  me,  that  my  full  efforts 
can  be  of  no  service ;  and  that  it  does  not  be- 
long to  my  humble  station  to  meddle  with  the 
concern  of  a  nation  ? 

I  can  tell  him,  that  it  is  on  such  individuals 
as  I,  that  a  nation  has  to  rest,  both  for  the 
hand  of  support,  and  the  eye  of  intelligence. 
The  uninformed  mob  may  swell  anationV  bulk ; 
and  the  titled,  tinsel,  courtly  throng,  may  be  its 
feathered  ornament ;  but  the  number  of  those 
who  are  elevated  enough  in  life  to  reason  and  to 
reflect ;  yet  low  enough  to  keep  clear  of  the 
venal  contagion  of  a  court ! — these  are  a  nation's 
strength. 

I  know  not  how  to  apologize  for  the  imperti- 
nent length  of  this  epistle ;  but  one  small  re- 
quest I  must  ask  of  you  further — when  you  have 
honoured  this  letter  with  a  perusal,  please  to 


commit  it  to  the  flames.  Bubhb,  in  whose  b» 
half  you  have  so  generously  interested  youradl^ 
I  have  here  in  his  native  colours  drawn  aaluit, 
but  should  any  of  the  people  in  whose  hands  is 
the  very  bread  he  eats,  get  the  least  knowledge 
of  the  picture,  it  would  ruin  the  poor  BAmn  fof 
tver! 

Mj  poems  having  just  oome  ont  in  another 
edition,  I  beg  leave  to  present  jou  with  a  copy, 
as  a  small  mark  of  that  high  esteem  and  ardent 
gratitude,  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 
Tour  deeply  indebted. 

And  ever  devoted  humble  servant, 

B.B. 


OCLVI. 
TO  ROBERT  AIN8LIE,  ESa 


['( Up  taili  a*,  by  the  light  o>  the  moon,"  wu  the  bum 
of  a  Scottish  air,  to  which  the  devil  daaeed  with  the 
witches  of  Fife,  on  Hagas  Moor,  aa  reported  bj  a  war- 
lock, in  that  credible  work,  »  Satan's  laviaiUe  World 
discovered."] 

AprU  26,  1793. 

I  AM  d-mnably  out  of  humour,  mj  dear  Ains- 
lie,  and  that  is  the  reason,  why  I  take  up  the 
pen  to  you :  'tis  the  nearest  way  (probatum  est) 
to  recover  my  spirits  again. 

I  received  your  last,  and  was  much  enter- 
tained with  it ;  but  I  will  not  at  this  time,  nor  at 
any  other  time,  answer  it — Answer  a  letter  ?  1 
never  could  answer  a  letter  in  my  life ! — 1  have 
written  many  a  letter  in  return  for  letters  I 
have  received ;  but  then — they  were  original 
matter — spurt-away!  lig  here,  sag  there;  as 
if  the  devil  that,  my  Grannie  (an  old  woman  in- 
deed) often  told  me,  rode  on  will-o'-wisp,  or,  in 
her  more  classic  phrase,  Spukkib,  were  looking 
over  my  elbow. — Happy  thought  that  idea  has 
engendered  in  my  head  I  Spunkie — thou  shalt 
henceforth  be  my  symbol  signature,  and  tutelary 
genius!  Like  thee,  hap-step-and-lowp,  here- 
awa-there-awa,  higglety-pigglety,  pell-mell, 
hither-and-yon,  ram-stam,  happy-go-lucky,  up- 
tails-a'-by-the-light-o'-the-moon, — has  been,  is, 
and  shall  be,  my  progress  through  the  mosses 
and  moors  of  this  vile,  bleak,  barren  wilderness 
of  a  life  of  ours. 

Come  then,  my  guardian  spirit,  like  thee  may 
I  skip  away,  amusing  myself  by  and  at  my  own 
light :  and  if  any  opaque-souled  lubber  of  man- 
kind complain   that  my  elfine,  lambent,  glim 
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merouB  wanderings  hare  misled  his  stnpid  steps 

oyer  preeipioes,  or  into  bogs,  let  the  thickheaded 

blunderbuss  recollect,  that  he  is  not  Spunkib  : 

->that 

**  Spvhkib's  wsaderinfi  eoald  not  eopi«d  be : 
Amid  th«M  perils  none  darat  walk  but  he."— 

4t  «  «  «  « 

1  haye  no  doubt  but  scholarcraft  may  be 
caught,  as  a  Scotchman  catches  the  itch, — ^by 
frictu*n.  How  else  can  you  account  for  it,  that 
bom  blockheads,  by  mere  dint  of  handling  books, 
grow  so  wise  that  eren  they  themseWes  are 
equally  convinced  of  and  surprised  at  their  own 
parts  7  I  once  carried  this  philosophy  to  that 
degree  that  in  a  knot  of  country  folks  who  had 
a  library  amongst  them,  and  who,  to  the  honour 
of  their  good  sense,  made  me  factotum  in  the 
business ;  one  of  our  members,  a  little,  wise- 
looking,  squat,  upright,  jabbering  body  of  a 
tailor,  I  advised  him,  instead  of  turning  over 
the  leaves,  to  bind  the  book  on  Mi  bacJt. — Jonnnie 
took  the  hint ;  and  as  our  meetings  were  every 
fourth  Saturday,  and  Pricklouse  having  a  good 
Scots  mile  to  walk  in  coming,  and,  of  course, 
another  in  returning,  Bodkin  was  sure  to  lay 
his  hand  on  some  heavy  quarto,  or  ponderous 
folio,  with,  and  under  which,  wrapt  up  in  his 
gray  plaid,  he  gprew  wise,  as  he  grew  weary,  all 
the  way  home.  He  carried  this  so  far,  that  an 
old  musty  Hebrew  concordance,  which  we  had 
in  a  present  from  a  neighbouring  priest,  by  mere 
dint  of  applying  it,  as  doctors  do  a  blistering 
plaster,  between  his  shoulders.  Stitch,  in  a  doien 
pilgrimages,  acquired  as  much  rational  theology 
as  the  said  priest  had  done  by  forty  years  pe- 
rusal of  the  pages. 

Tell  me,  and  tell  me  truly,  what  you  think  of 
this  theory. 

Tours, 

Bfumum. 


ooLvn. 

TO  MISS  KENNEDY. 

[Mist  Reniiedj  wu  one  of  that  nnmeroni  band  of  ladies 
who  patronized  the  poet  in  Edinbargh ;  ahe  waa  related 
k)  the  Hamiltona  of  Moe^giel.] 

Madam, 

PiRMiT  me  to  present  you  with  the  enclosed 

song  as  a  small  though  grateful  tribute  for  the 

honour  of  your  acquaintance.   I  have,  in  these 

verses,  attempted  some  faint  sketchee  of  your 


portrait  in  the  unembellished  simple  manner  of 
descriptive  tbuth. — Flattery,  I  leave  to  your 
LOTSBS,  whose  exaggerating  fancies  may  make 
them  imagine  you  still  nearer  perfectiou  than 
you  really  are. 

Poets,  Madam,  of  all  niltnkind,  feel  most  for- 
cibly the  powers  of  bbautt;  as,  if  they  are 
really  poits  of  nature's  making,  their  feeling! 
must  be  finer,  and  their  taste  more  delicate  than 
most  of  the  world.  In  the  cheerful  bloom  of 
SPRING,  or  the  pensive  mildness  of  autumn  ;  the 
grandeur  of  summbr,  or  the  hoary  majesty  of 
wiNTKB,  the  poet  fe^ls  a  charm  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  his  species.  Even  the  sight  of  a  fine 
flower,  or  the  company  of  a  fine  woman  (by  far 
the  finest  part  of  God's  works  below),  have  sen- 
sations for  the  poetic  heart  that  the  bird  of 
man  are  strangers  to. — On  this  last  account, 
Madam,  I  am,  as  in  many  other  things,  indebt- 
ed to  Mr.  Hamilton's  kindness  in  introducing 
me  to  you.  Tour  lovers  may  riew  you  with  a 
wish,  I  look  on  you  with  pleasure ;  their  hearts, 
in  your  presence,  may  glow  with  desire,  mine 
rises  vrith  admiration. 

That  the  arrows  of  misfortune,  however  they 
should,  as  incident  to  humanity,  glance  a  slight 
wound,  may  never  reach  your  heart — that  the 
snares  of  villany  may  never  beset  you  in  the 
road  of  life — that  innooincb  may  hand  you  by 
the  path  of  honour  to  the  dwelling  of  pbacb,  is 
the  sincere  wish  of  him  who  has  the  honour  to 
be,  &o.  R>  B. 


ccLvm. 

TO  MB.   THOMSON. 

[The  name  of  the  friend  who  fell  a  aacrifice  to  thoee 
•hangeable  tiaiea,  haa  not  been  mentioned :  it  ia  believed 
he  waa  of  the  weat  eoontry.] 

June,  1793. 
.  Whbn  I  tell  you,  my  dear  Sir,  that  a  friend 
of  mine  in  whom  I  am  much  interested,  has  fall- 
en a  sacrifice  to  these  accursed  times,  you  will 
easily  allow  that  it  might  unhinge  me  for  doing 
any  good  among  ballads.  My  own  loss  as  to 
pecuniary  matters  is  trifling ;  but  the  total  ruin 
of  a  much-loved  friend  is  a  loss  indeed.  Par* 
don  my  seeming  inattention  to  your  last  com- 
mands. 
I  cannot  alter  the  disputed  lines  in  tlM  «« IfiQ, 
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Mill,  0!">  What  you  think  a  defect,  I  esteem 
as  a  positiTe  beauty ;  so  you  see  how  doctors 
differ.  I  shall  now,  with  as  much  alacrity  as  I 
can  muster,  go  on  with  your  commands. 

You  know  Fraxer,  the  hautboy-player  in 
Edinburgh — he  is  here,  instructing  a  band  of 
music  for  a  fenoible  corps  quartered  in  this 
county.  Among  many  of  his  airs  that  please 
me,  there  is  one,  well  known  as  a  reel,  by  the 
name  of  "  The  Quaker's  Wife ;"  and  which,  I 
remember,  a  grand-aunt  of  mine  used  to  sing, 
by  the  name  of  '*Liggeram  Cosh,  my  bonnie 
wee  lass.*'  Mr.  Frazer  plays  it  slow,  and  with 
an  expression  that  quite  cSarms  me.  I  became 
such  an  enthusiast  about  it,  that  I  made  a  song 
for  it,  which  I  here  subjoin,  and  enclose  Fra- 
ier*8  set  of  the  tune.  If  they  hit  your  fancy, 
they  are  at  your  sendee ;  if  not,  return  me  the 
tune,  and  I  will  put  it  in  Johnson's  Museum.  I 
think  the  song  is  not  in  my  worst  manner. 

Blythe  hae  I  been  on  yon  hill.'       * 

I  should  wish  to  hear  how  this  pleases  you. 

B.B. 


GOLIX. 
TO   MR.   THOMSON. 

[Against  the  mighty  oppreuon  of  the  earth  the  poet 
was  ever  ready  to  set  the  iharpeat  thafta  of  hii  wrath  : 
the  times  in  which  he  wrote  were  ladly  out  of  eorte.] 

June  2bth,  1798. 
Have  you  ever,  my  dear  Sir,  felt  your  bosom 
ready  to  burst  with  indignation,  on  reading  of 
those  mighty  villains  who  divide  kingdoms,  de- 
solate provinces,  and  lay  nations  waste,  out  of 
the  wantonness  of  ambition,  or  often  from  still 
more  ignoble  passions  ?  In  a  mood  of  this  kind 
to-day  I  recollected  the  air  of  "Logan  Water," 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  its  querulous  melody 
probably  had  its  origin  from  the  plaintive  indig- 
nation of  some  swelling^ suffering  heart,  fired 
at  the  tyrannic  strides  of  some  public  destroyer, 
and  overwhelmed  with  private  distress,  the  con- 
sequence of  a  country's  ruin.     If  I  have  done 

I  **  The  lines  were  the  third  and  fourth  : 

*  Wi'  mony  a  sweet  babe  fatherless, 
And  mony  a  widow  mourning.' 

As  our  poet  had  maintained  a  long  silence,  and  the  first 
anmber  of  Mr.  Thomson's  musical  work  was  in  the  press, 
Ihis  gentleman  ventured,  by  Mr.  Erskine's  advice,  to  sub- 
ititute  for  them,  in  that  publication. 


anything  at  all  like  justiee  to  my  feelings,  the 
following  song,  composed  in  three-quartert  of 
an  hour's  meditation  in  my  elbow-eludr,  ought 
to  have  some  merit : — 

0  Logan,  sweetly  didst  thoa  glide.' 

Do  you  know  the  following  beantiftil  litHi 
fhtgment,  in  Wotherspoon's  collection  ef  Scoli 
songs  f^ 


«l 


Air~«  Buffhie  ChahamJ 

Oh  gin  my  love  were  yon  red  roeey 
That  grows  upon  the  eaetle  wn' ; 

And  I  myseV  a  drap  o'  dew. 
Into  her  bonnie  breast  to  fa' ! 


'*  Oh  there,  beyond  expression  blest, 
I'd  feast  on  beauty  a'  the  night, 
Seal'd  on  her  silk-saft  faulda  to  rest^ 
Till  fley'd  awa  by  Phcebus  ti^t  I 


It 


This  thought  is  inexpresmbly  beautiftil ;  and 
quite,  so  far  as  I  know,  original.  It  is  too  short 
for  a  song,  else  I  would  forswear  yon  altogether 
unless  you  gave  it  a  place.  I  have  often  tried 
to  eke  a  stanza  to  it,  but  in  Tain.  After  ba- 
lancing myself  for  a  musing  five  minutes,  on  the 
hind  legs  of  my  elbow-chair,  I  produced  the  fol- 
lowing. 

The  verses  are  far  inferior  to  the  foregoing,  I 
frankly  confess :  but  if  worthy  of  insertion  at 
all,  they  might  be  first  in  place  ;  as  every  poet 
who  knows  anything  of  his  trade,  will  husband 
his  best  thoughts  for  a  concluding  stroke. 

Oh  were  my  love  yon  lilac  fair, 
Wi'  purple  blossoms  to  the  spring ; 

And  I  a  bird  to  shelter  there, 
.When  wearied  on  my  little  wing ! 

How  I  wad  mourn,  when  it  was  torn 
By  autumn  wild  and  winter  rude ! 

But  I  wad  sing  on  wanton  wing. 
When  youthfu'  May  its  bloom  renewed.* 

R.B. 


'  And  eyes  again  with  pleasure  beam'd 
That  hnd  been  blear*d  with  roouming.* 
Though  better  suited  to  the  music,  these  lines  mre  iaferie 
to  the  original." — CnBRix. 

8  9ong  CXV.  >  Song  CXCVI. 

4  Better  known  as  Herd's.    WotherqKxni  was  cttm  o* 
the  publishers. 

5  Seeing  CXCVII. 


J 


OP  ROBERT  BURNS. 
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OOLX. 

TO  MB.   THOMSON. 

[Thomson,  ia  hit  reply  to  the  preceding  letter,  lamenta 
rtiat  anfthii^  should  antune  the  feelings  of  the  poet,  and 
begs  his  acceptance  of  five  pounds,  as  a  small  mark  of 
Ms  gratitode  for  his  beantifol  songs.] 

July  2d,  1798. 
Mr  DiAK  Sib, 

I  HATS  jo8t  finished  the  following  ballad,  and, 

Ml  I  do  think  it  in  my  best  style,  I  send  it  you. 

Mr.  Clarke,  who  wrote  down  the  air  from  Mrs. 

Boms's  wood-note  wild,  is  Tery  fond  of  it,  and 

has  given  it  a  celebrity  by  teaching  it  to  some 

young  ladies  of  the  first  fashion  here.     If  you 

do  not  like  the  air  enough  to  giye  it  a  place  in 

your  collection,  please  return  it.   The  song  you 

may  keep,  as  I  remember  it 

There  was  a  lass,  and  she  was  fair.^ 

I  have  some  thoughts  of  inserting  in  your 
index,  or  in  my  notes,  the  names  of  the  fair  ones, 
the  themes  of  my  songs.  I  do  not  mean  the 
name  at  ftill;  but  dashes  or  asterisms,  so  as 
ingenuity  may  find  them  out 

The  heroine  of  the  foregoing  is  Bliss  M'Mordo, 
daughter  to  Mr.  M'Murdo,  of  Drumlanrig,  one 
of  your  subscribers.  I  haye  not  painted  her  in 
the  rank  which  she  holds  in  life,  but  in  the  dress 
and  character  of  a  cottager.  B.  B. 


CCLXI. 

TO  MK   THOMSON. 

(Boms  in  this  letter  speaks  of  the  pecuniary  present 
Which  Thomson  sent  him,  In  a  lofty  and  angry  mood :  be 
who  published  poems  by  subscription  might  surely  have 
accepted,  without  any  impropriety,  payment  for  his 
•ongs.] 

July,  1798. 
I  AssuBi  you,  my  dear  Sir,  that  you  truly 
hurt  me*  with  your  pecuniary  parcel.  It  de- 
grades me  in  my  own  eyes.  Howeyer,  to  return 
it  would  saTour  of  affectation ;  but,  as  to  any 
more  traffic  of  that  debtor  and  creditor  kind,  I 
bwear  by  that  honouk  which  crowns  the  up- 
right   statue   of  BOBIBT    BuBN8*8    IlVTIOBITT — 

on  the  least  motion  of  it,  I  will  indignantly  spurn 
the  bypast  transaction,  and  from  that  moment 
commence  entire  stranger  to  you  I  Bu&ns's  cha- 
racter for  generosity  of  sentiment  and  indepen- 


dence of  mind,  will,  I  trust,  long  outliye  any 
of  his  wants  which  the  cold  unfeeling  ore  can 
supply ;  at  least,  I  will  take  care  that  such  a 
character  he  shall  deserve. 

Thank  you  for  my  copy  of  your  publication. 
NcTer  did  my  eyes  behold  in  any  musical  work 
such  elegance  and  correctness.  Your  preface, 
too,  is  admirably  written,  only  your  partiality 
to  me  has  made  you  say  too  much :  however,  it 
will  bind  me  down  to  double  every  effort  in  tne 
future  progress  of  the  work.  The  following 
are  a  few  remarks  on  the  songs  in  the  list  you 
sent  me.  1  never  copy  what  I  write  to  you,  so 
I  may  be  often  tautological,  or  perhaps  contra- 
dictory. 

«  The  Flowers  o'  the  Forest,''  is  charming  as 
a  poem,  and  should  be,  and  must  be,  set  to  the 
notes;  but,  though  out  of  your  rule,  the  three 
stanxas  beginning, 

**  I've  seen  the  smiiii^  of  fortune  beguiling," 
are  aarthy  of  a  place,  were  it  but  to  immortal- 
ize the  author  of  them,  who  is  an  old  lady  of 
my  acquaintance,  and  at  this  moment  living  in 
Edinburgh.  She  is  a  Mrs.  Cockbum,  I  forget 
of  what  place,  but  from  Boxburghshire.'  What 
a  charming  apostrophe  is 

«  O  fickle  fortune,  why  this  cruel  sporting. 
Why  thus  perplex  us,  poor  sons  of  a  day  ?" 

The  old  ballad,  **  I  wish  I  were  where  Helen 
lies,"  is  silly  to  contempUbllity.  My  alteration 
of  it,  in  Johnson's,  is  not  much  better.  Mr. 
Pinkerton,  in  his,  what  he  calls,  ancient  ballads 
(many  of  them  notorious,  though  beautiful 
enough,  forgeries),  has  the  best  set  It  is  tuM 
of  his  own  interpolations — ^but  no  matter. 

In  my  next  I  will  suggest  to  your  considera- 
tion a  few  songs  which  may  have  escaped  your' 
hurried  notice.  In  the  meantime  allow  me  to 
congratulate  you  now,  as  a  brother  of  the  quill. 
You  have  committed  your  character  and  fame, 
which  will  now  be  tried,  for  ages  to  come,  by 
the  illustrious  jury  of  the  Sons  and  Daugh- 
ters or  Tastk — all  whom  poesy  can  please  or 
music  charm. 

Being  a  bard  of  nature,  I  have  some  preten^ 

sions  to  second  sight ;  and  I  am  warranted  by 

the  spirit  to  foretell  and  affirm,  that  your  great- 

grand-child  will  hold  up  your  volumes,  and  say, 

with  honest  pride,  "  This  so  much  admired  s* 

lection  was  the  work  of  my  ancestor !" 

B.  B. 


.  w«mg  UXCVIIl. 

*  Miss  Rutherfofd,  of  Femilee  in  8elkirkshirs,Jbj  mar- 


riage Mrs.  Patrick  Cockbum,  of  Ormiston..  She  died  ia 
17M,  St  an  advanced  age. 
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OOLXII. 

TO  MR.   THOMSON. 

[Stephen  Clarke,  whoM  name  is  at  this  itraoge  note, 
was  a  musician  and  composer ;  he  was  a  clever  man,  and 
had  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  powers.] 

Auffutt,  1798. 
Mt  deab  Thomson, 

I  BOLD  the  pen  for  our  friend  Clarke,  who  at 
present  is  studying  the  music  of  the  spheres  at 
my  elbow.  The  Georgium  Sidus  he  thinks  is 
rather  out  of  tune ;  so,  until  he  rectify  that 
matter,  he  cannot  stoop  to  terrestrial  affairs. 

He  sends  you  six  of  the  rondeau  subjects,  and 
if  more  are  wanted,  he  says  you  shall  haye 

them. 

«««««« 

Confound  your  long  stairs  1 

S.  Cla&ki. 


CGLXm. 
TO  MR.   THOMSON. 

[<<  Phillis  the  Fair**  endured  much  at  the  hands  of  both 
Burns  nod  Clarke.  The  young  lady  had  reason  to  com- 
plain,  when  the  poet  volunteered  to  mag  the  imaginary 
love  of  that  fantastic  fiddler.] 

August,  1793. 

Your  objection,  my  dear  Sir,  to  the  passages 
in  my  song  of  *<  Logan  Water,*'  is  right  in  one 
instance ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  mend  it :  if  I  can, 
I  will.  The  other  passage  you  object  to  does 
not  appear  in  the  same  light  to  me. 

I  have  tried  my  hand  on  "  Robin  Adair,"  and, 
you  will  probably  think,  with  little  success ;  but 
it  is  such  a  cursed,  cramp,  out-of-the-way  mea- 
sure, that  I  despair  of  doing  anything  better  to 
it. 

While  larks  with  little  wing.* 

So  much  for  namby-pamby.  I  may,  after  all, 
try  my  hand  on  it  in  Scots  verse.  There  I 
always  find  myself  most  at  home. 

I  have  just  put  the  last  hand  to  the  song  I 
meant  for  "  Cauld  kail  in  Aberdeen."  If  it  suits 
you  to  insert  it,  I  shall  be  pleased,  as  the  hero- 
ine is  a  favourite  of  mine ;  if  not,  I  shall  also 
be  pleased ;  because  I  wish,  and  will  be  glad, 
to  see  you  act  decidedly  on  the  business.  'Tis 
a  tribute  as  a  man  of  taste,  and  as  an  editor, 

which  you  owe  yourself. 

R.  B. 
- — 

1  Song  CXCIX. 


OCLXIY. 
TO  MR.  THOMSON. 

[The  Infusion  of  Highland  airs  and  north  eountry  inb 
jects  into  the  music  and  songs  of  Scotland,  has  inrigoiB* 
ted  both  :  Bums,  who  had  a  fine  ear  as  well  as  a  lac 
taste,  was  familiar  with  all,  aither  H%blaiid  or  Low- 
land.] 

AuguMt^  1793. 

That  crinkum-crankum  tone,  <*  Robin  Adair," 

has  run  so  in  my  head,  and  I  succeeded  bo  ill  in 

my  last  attempt,  that  I  have  Tentored,  in  this 

morning's  walk,  one  essay  more.     You,  mj  dear 

Sir,  will  remember  an  unfortunate  part  of  oar 

worthy  friend  Cunningham's  story,  whicb  hap 

pened  about  three  years  ago.     That  stmck  my 

fancy,  and  I  endeavoured  to  do  the  idea  jiutief 

as  follows : 

Had  I  a  caTe  on  some  wild  distant  ahore.' 

By  the  way,  I  have  met  with  a  musical  Hi^ 
lander  in  Breadalbane's  Feneiblea,  which  are 
quartered  here,  who  assures  me  that  he  wdl 
remembers  his  mother  singing  Gaelic  songi  to 
both  *'Robin  Adair,"  and  *<  Grammaehiee." 
They  certainly  have  more  of  the  Scotch  than 
Irish  taste  in  them. 

This  man  comes  firom  the  vicinity  of  Inver 
ness :  so  it  could  not  be  any  intercourse  with 
Ireland  that  could  bring  them ;  except,  what  1 
shrewdly  suspect  to  be  the  case,  the  wandering 
minstrels,  harpers,  and  pipers,  used  to  go  fre 
quently  errant  through  the  wilds  both  of  Scot 
land  and  Ireland,  and  so  some  favourite  airs 
might  be  common  to  both.  A  case  in  point— 
they  have  lately,  in  Ireland,  published  an  Irish 
air,  as  they  say,  called  **Caun  du  delish.*'  The 
fact  is,  in  a  publication  of  Corn's,  a  great  while 
ago,  you  will  find  the  same  air,  called  a  High- 
land one,  with  a  Gaelic  song  set  to  it.  Its 
name  there,  I  think,  is  "Oran  Gaoil,"  and  a 
fine  air  it  is.  Do  ask  honest  Allan  or  the  Rev. 
Gaelic  parson,  about  these  matters. 

R.  B. 


OCLXV. 
TO  MR.  THOMSON. 

[While  Bums  composed  songs,  Thomson  got  some  « 
the  happiest  embodied  by  David  Allan,  the  painter,  whose 
illustrations  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd  had  been  favourably 
received.    But  save  when  an  old  man  was  admittad  Ic 


9  Song  CC. 


OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 


Mr  D 


.  8.^ 


■■  Let  m«  in  this  ke  night"  I  will  reaooBider. 
I  km  gUd  that  ;<iu  are  pleased  with  my  Rong, 
■■  Halt  I  a  cure,"  La.,  aa  I  liked  it  ojeelf 

I  walked  ouCjeeterda;  eTeniog  with  n  Tolume 
«r  the  MuBBuio  in  my  hand,  when  tnraiug  up 
■■AIIbd  Water,"  "What  numbemhall  the  muse 
ripsat,"  lie,,  bb  the  words  appeared  to  me  rather 
tmworthy  of  ao  Gne  an  ^r,  and  reooJIectiog  that 

ia  on  jDor  list,  I  sat  and  raved  under  the 
ahade  of  an  old  tboTO,  tJII  I  wrote  one  to  suit 
the  mensure,  I  maybe  wroDg;  but  I  think  it 
in  my  worst  atjle.  Ton  mast  know,  that  in 
Ramsay's  Tea-table,  where  the  modem  song 
Snt  appeared,  the  aocieDt  name  of  the  tune, 
Allan  eajs,  is   '-Allan  Water,"  or  "My  loie 

nie'a  *ery  hoDnie."  This  last  haa  certoinly 
been  a  lino  of  the  original  song;  so  I  took  up 
the  idea,  aud,  as  yon  will  see,  hnre  laCrodaced 
the  line  in  itn  place,  which  I  presume  it  formerly 
ttconpied ;  though  I  Ukewlae  give  you  a  choosing 

1,  if  it  ehoutd  not  hit  the  cut  of  your  fancy : 

By  Allan  stream  J  chanced  to  rove. ' 

IraTo!  say  I ;  it  is  a  good  song.  Sbooldyoa 
think  so  too  (not  else]  yoa  can  set  the  miuic  t 
it,  and  let  the  other  follow  aa  English  verses. 

Autumn  is  my  propitions  season.  I  make 
nore  TOrses  in  it  than  all  tlie  jsar  else.     God 

M  yon  t  B.  B. 


possibly  send  it  him.     The  set  of  the  air  which 
1  bod  in  my  eye,  is  in  Johnson's  tlnsenm. 

Augvtl  1798.  ^  whistle,  and  I'll  come  Ui  you,  my  lad.' 

Another  fa<roarit«  air  of  mine  is,  "Tha 
mnckin'  o'  Geordie's  byte."  When  song  slow, 
with  eipression,  I  have  wished  that  it  had  had 
better  poetry ;  that  I  have  endesTonred  to  sapply 

Adown  winding  Kith  I  did  wander.' 

Mr.  Clarke  begs  you  to  giro  Miss  Phillia  • 
oomer  in  your  book,  ae  she  is  a  particular  flama 
of  hia,  and  out  of  compiiment  to  him  1  hata 
made  the  song.  She  is  a  Miss  rhillia  M'Murdo, 
sister  to  "  Bonnie  Jean."  They  are  both  pupi!:« 
of  his.  Ton  shall  bear  Iroja  me,  the  very  Qrat 
grist  I  get  from  mj  rhyming-mill. 

R.  B 


noLxvn. 

TO   MB.    THOMSON. 

[Banuwaafoodofeiproiilvewnrdi:  " Gloamiag, lb» 
Iwilighl,"  myi  Corri«,  "■■■  tnanliful  poslic  wonl, 
nnfhl  Id  b>  idcplsil  [n  Englmd."    Bam  ■ad 


TO   MR.  THOMSON. 

[Pklllll,  at  FhlLdlilpbia  M'Muido,  iB  »h< 
Bntu  composed  tJi<  noog  IwgiiiDiiiK  "Ai!o« 
Niili  t  did  winder,"  aiiri  nnnl . 

ia,  IMS.] 


Au^tt,  1793. 
1*  '■  Whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad," 
one  of  your  airs  I  I  admire  it  much  :  and  yes- 
terday 1  set  the  following  Ter»ea  to  it.  Urbani, 
whom  I  hove  met  with  here,  begged  them  of 
me,  as  be  admires  the  air  much ;  bat  as  I  under- 
stand (hat  be  looks  wilh  rather  an  evil  eye  on 
fonr  work,  I  did  not  choose  to  comply.  Bow- 
•**r,  if  the  song  doea  not  suit  janr  taste  1  nay 

>  8oai  CCI  1  Bo^  ecu. 


8eoll  liBia 
wo.l<l,l 

A«ifujl,  1798. 
TaAT  tune,  "  Canid  kail,"  is  such  a  faioorita 
of  yonrs,  that  I  once  more  roTed  out  yesterday' 
for  a  glosmiu-ahot  at  the  maees  ;  when  the  muse 
that  presides  o'er  the  shores  of  Nith,  or  rather 
my  old  inspiring  dearest  nymph,  Coita,  whis- 
pered me  the  following.  I  hate  two  reasons  for 
thinking  that  it  was  my  early,  swci^t  simple  in- 
spirer  that  was  by  my  elbow,  "  smooth  gliding 
without  step,"  and  poaring  the  song  on  my 
glowing  fancy.  In  the  first  place,  since  1  left 
Coila's  native  hannts,  not  n  fragment  of  a  poet 
has  arisen  to  cheer  her  eolilary  rousingo,  by 
catching  inspiration  from  her,  so  I  mare  than 
inspect  that  she  has  followed  mo  hither,  or.  at 
least,  makes  me  occasionsl  visits;  secondly,  the 
last  stanu  of  this  song  I  send  you,  is  the  Terj 
words  that  CoilatODght  me  many  years  ago,  and 
which  I  set  to  an  old  Scots  reel  in  Johnson'! 
Mnsenm. 

Come,  let  ne  take  thee  to  my  breast.' 
If  you  think  the  abote  will  suit  your  idea  at 
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jour  fayonrite  air,  I  thall  be  highly  pleased. 

«  The  last  time  I  oame  o*er  the  moor"  I  caimot 

meddle  with,  as  to  mending  it ;  and  the  musical 

world  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  Ramsay's 

words,  that  a  different  song,  though  positiyely 

superior,  would  not  be  so  well  receiyed.    I  am 

not  fond  of  choruses  to  songs,  so  I  hare  not 

made  one  for  the  foregoing. 

R.  B. 


coLxvni. 

TO  MR.   THOMSON. 

["  Canld  kail  in  Aberdeen,  and  eaatocki  in  Strabof  !•,*> 
■rt  wordi  which  have  no  connexion  with  the  Mntiment 
of  the  long  which  Bnrna  wrote  for  the  air.] 

Auffutt,  1798. 
So  HO. 

Now  rosy  May  comes  in  wi'  flowers,  i 

So  much  for  Daiie.  The  chorus,  you  know, 
is  to  the  low  part  of  the  tune.  See  Clarke's  set 
of  it  in  the  Museum. 

N.  B.  In  the  Museum  they  hare  drawled  out 
the  tune  to  twelve  lines  of  poetry,  which  is 


nonsense.     Four  lines 
ehorus,  is  the  way.' 


of  song,   and  four  of 


CCLXIX. 
TO  MISS   CRAIK 

[Miss  Helen  Craik,  of  Arbigland,  had  merit  both  aaa 
poetess  and  novelist :  her  ballads  raay  be  compared  with 
those  of  Hector  M'Neil :  her  novels  had  a  seasomi^  of 
Mtire  in  them.] 

Dumfries f  August,  1798. 
Madam, 

Some  rather  unlooked-for  accidents  have  pre- 
Tented  my  doing  myself  the  honour  of  a  second 
▼isit  to  Arbigland,  as  I  was  so  hospitably  in- 
rited,  and  so  positively  meant  to  have  done. — 
fl.wever,  I  still  hope  to  have  that  pleasure  be- 
fore the  busy  months  of  harvest  begin. 

I  enclose  you  two  of  my  late  pieces,  as  some 
kind  of  return  for  the  pleasure  I  have  received 
in  perusing  a  certain  MS.  volume  of  poems  in 
the  possession  of  Captain  Riddel.  To  repay  one 
with  an  old  tong,  is  a  proverb,  whose  force,  you, 
Madam,  I  know,  will  not  allow.    What  is  said 


of  illnttrious  descent  is,  I  beliere,  equally 
of  a  talent  for  poetry,  none  erer  despised  it  who 
had  pretensions  to  it  The  fates  and  characters 
of  the  rhyming  tribe  often  employ  my  thoaghts 
when  I  am  disposed  to  be  melancholy.  There 
is  not,  among  all  the  martyrologies  that  ever 
were  penned,  so  meftd  a  narratire  as  the  Itvet 
of  the  poets. — In  the  eomp«ratiTe  Tiew  of 
wretches,  the  criterion  is  not  what  they  ait 
doomed  to  suffer,  but  how  they  are  formed  to 
bear.  Take  a  being  of  our  kind,  give  him  a 
stronger  imagination  and  a  more  delieate  sensi- 
bility, which  between  them  will  ever  engender 
a  more  ungovernable  set  of  passions  than  are 
the  usual  lot  of  man  ;  implant  in  him  an  irre- 
sistible impulse  to  some  idle  vagary,  such  u 
arranging  wild  flowers  in  fantastical  nosegays, 
tracing  the  grasshopper  to  his  haunt  by  his 
chirping  song,  watching  the  frisks  of  the  little 
minnows  in  the  sunny  pool,  or  hunting  after  the 
intrigues  of  butterflies — in  short,  send  him 
adrift  after  some  pursuit  which  shall  etemallj 
mislead  him  from  the  paths  of  lucre,  and  yet 
curse  him  with  a  keener  relish  than  any  man 
living  for  the  pleasures  that  lucre  can  purchase ; 
lastly,  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  woes  by  be- 
stowing on  him  a  spuming  sense  of  his  own 
dignity,  and. you  have  created  a  wight  nearly  as 
miserable  as  a  poet.  To  you,  Madam,  I  need 
not  recount  the  fairy  pleasures  the  muse  bestows 
to  counterbalance  this  catalogue  of  evils.  Be- 
witching poetry  is  like  bewitching  woman ;  she 
has  in  all  ages  been  accused  of  misleading  man- 
kind from  the  councils  of  wisdom  and  the  paths 
of  prudence,  involving  them  in  difficulties, 
baiting  them  with  poverty,  branding  them  with 
infamy,  and  plunging  them  in  the  whirling  vor- 
tex of  ruin ;  yet,  where  is  the  man  but  must 
own  that  all  our  happiness  on  earth  is  not  worthy 
the  name — that  even  the  holy  hermit's  solitary 
prospect  of  paradisiacal  bliss  is  but  the  glitter 
of  a  northern  sun  rising  over  a  troien  region, 
compared  with  the  many  plea8urc<>,  the  name- 
less raptures  that  we  owe  to  the  lovely  queea 
of  the  heart  of  man  t  R.  B. 


I 


«  Song  CCV 


«  See  Song  LXVIl. 


CGLXX. 

TO  LADY   GLENCAIRN. 

[Bnms,  as  the  conelading  paragraph  of  thia  letlef 
proves,  continaed  to  the  last  jrears  of  his  life  tn  think  of 
the  composition  of  a  Scottish  drama,  which  Sir  Welter 
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BoCt  laniMitt  he  did  not  write,  instead  of  ponrinf  ont 
maltitadet  of  iThca  for  Johnson  and  Thomaon.] 

Mt  Ladt, 

The  hoDonr  you  have  done  jonr  poor  poet,  in 

writing  him  so  rerj  obliging  a  letter,  and  the 

pleasure  the  enclosed  beauUfnl  rerses  hare 

giren  him,  came  very  seasonably  to  his  aid, 

amid  the  cheerless  gloom  and  sinking  despond- 

•noy  of  diseased  neryes  and  December  weather. 

As  to  forgetting  the  family  of  Glencaim,  Heayen 

is  my  witness  with  what  sincerity  I  could  use 

those  old  Terses  which  please  me  more  in  their 

rude  simplicity  than  the  most  elegant  lines  I 

trer  saw. 

"  If  thee,  Jerasalem,  I  forget, 
Skill  part  from  my  right  hand. 

My  tongue  to  my  mouth*!  roof  let  cleave, 

If  I  do  thee  forget, 
Jerusalem,  and  thee  above 

My  chief  joy  do  not  set." — 

When  I  am  tempted  to  do  anything  improper, 
I  dare  not,  because  I  look  on  myself  as  account- 
able to  your  ladyship  and  family.  Now  and 
then,  when  I  have  the  honour  to  be  called  to 
the  tables  of  the  great,  if  I  happen  to  meet  with 
any  mortification  from  the  stately  stupidity  of 
self-sufficient  squires,  or  the  luxurious  insolence 
of  upstart  nabobs,  1  get  above  the  creatures  by 
calling  to  remembrance  that  I  am  patronized 
by  the  noble  house  of  Glencaim ;  and  at  gala- 
times,  such  as  new-year's  day,  a  christening,  or 
the  kirn-night,  when  my  punch-bowl  is  brought 
from  its  dusty  comer  and  filled  up  in  honour  of 
the  occasion,  I  begin  with, — The  Countest  of 
Glencaim  !  My  good  woman  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  grateful  heart,  next  cries.  My  Lord  I  and 
io  the  toast  goes  on  until  I  end  with  Lady  Har- 
riet^ e  little  angel!  whose  epithalamium  I  have 
pledged  myself  to  write. 

When  I  received  your  ladyship's  letter,  I  was 
just  in  the  act  of  transcribing  for  you  some  verses 
I  have  lately  composed ;  and  meant  to  have  sent 
them  my  first  leisure  hour,  and  acquainted  you 
with  my  late  change  of  life.  I  mentioned  to 
my  lord  my  fears  concerning  my  farm.  Those 
fears  were  Indeed  too  true;  it  is  a  bargain 
would  have  ruined  me,  but  for  the  lucky  circum- 
ftance  of  my  having  an  excise  commission. 

People  may  talk  as  they  please,  of  the  igno- 
miny of  the  excise ;  50/.  a  year  will  support  my 
wife  and  children,  and  keep  me  independent  of 
the  world ;  and  I  would  much  rather  have  it 
•aid  that'  my  profession  borrowed  ere  lit  from 
me.  than  that  I  borrowed  credit  f^om  my  pro- 


fession. Another  advantage  I  have  in  thif 
business,  is  the  knowledge  it  gives  me  of  the 
various  shades  of  human  character,  consequently 
assisting  me  vastly  in  my  poetic  pursuits.  I 
had  the  most  ardent  enthusiasm  for  the  muses 
when  nobody  knew  me,  but  myself,  and  that 
ardour  is  by  no  means  cooled  now  that  my  lord 
Glencaim's  goodness  has  introduced  me  to  all 
the  world.  Not  that  I  am  in  haste  for  the  press. 
I  have  no  idea  of  publishing,  else  I  certainly 
had  consulted  my  noble  generous  patron ;  but 
after  acting  the  part  of  an  honast  man,'  and 
supporting  my  family,  my  whole  wishes  and 
views  are  directed  to  poetic  pursuits.  I  am 
aware  that  though  I  were  to  give  performances 
to  the  world  superior  to  my  former  works,  still 
if  they  were  of  the  same  kind  with  those,  the 
comparative  reception  they  would  meet  with 
would' mortify  me.  I  have  tumed  my  thoughts 
on  the  drama.  I  do  not  mean  the  stately  buskin 
of  the  tragic  muse. 

*  «  «  * 

Does  not  your  ladyship  think  that  an  Edin- 
burgh theatre  Vould  be  more  amused  with  affeo* 
taUon,  folly,  and  whim  of  true  Scottish  growth, 
than  manners  which  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  the  audience  can  only  know  at  second 
hand? 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Tour  ladyship's  ever  devoted 
And  grateful  humble  servant, 

R.  B 


CCLXXI. 
TO  MR.  THOMSON. 

[Peter  Pindar,  the  name  under  which  it  was  the  p.ee- 
Bure  of  that  bitter  but  vulgar  satirist,  Dr.  Wolcot,  to 
write,  was  a  man  of  little  lyrical  talent.  He  purchased 
a  good  annuity  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  by  t^e  copy- 
right of  his  works,  and  survived  his  popularity  many 
years.] 

Sept.  1798. 

Toe  may  readily  trust,  my  dear  Sir,  that  uny 
exertion  in  my  power  is  heartily  at  your  service. 
But  one  thing  I  must  hint  to  you ;  the  very 
name  of  Peter  t^indar  is  of  great  service  to  your 
publication,  so  get  a  verse  from  him  now  and 
then ;  though  I  have  no  objection,  as  well  as  I 
can,  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  business. 

Tou  know  that  my  pretensions  to  musical 
taste  are  merely  a  few  of  nature's  instincts, 
untaught  and  untutored  by  art.  For  this  rea- 
son, many  musical  compositions,  particularlv 
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where  mach  of  the  merit  lies  in  counterpoint, 
howeyer  they  may  transport  and  ravish  the  ears 
of  yoor  connoisseurs,  affect  my  simple  lug  no 
otherwise  than  merely  as  melodious  din.  On 
the  other  hand,  hy  way  of  amends,  I  am  de- 
lighted with  many  little  melodies,  which  the 
learned  musician  despises  as  silly  and  insipid. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  old  air  **  Hey  tuttie 
taitie,"  may  rank  among  this  number ;  but  well 
I  know  that,  with  Frazer's  haut-boy,  it  has 
often  filled  my  eyes  with  tears.  There  is  a 
tradition,  which  I  have  met  with  in  many  places 
in  Scotland,  that  it  was  Robert  Bruce's  march 
at  the  battle  of  Bannockbum.  This  thought, 
in  yesternight's  eyening  walk,  warmed*  me  to  a 
pitch  of  enthusiasm  on  the  theme  of  liberty  and 
independence,  which  I  threw  into  a  kind  of 
Scottish  ode,  fitted  to  the  air,  that  one  might 
suppose  to  be  the  gallant  Royal  Scot's  address 
to  his  heroic  followers  on  the  eyentful  morning. 

Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled.* 

So  may  God  eyer  defend  the  cause  of  truth 
and  liberty,  as  he  did  that  day !    Amen. 

P.  S.  I  showed  the  air  to  Urbani,  who  was 
highly  pleased  with  it,  and  begged  me  to  make 
soft  yerses  for  it ;  but  I  had  no  idea  of  giving 
myself  any  trouble  on  the  subject,  till  the  acci- 
dental recollection  of  that  glorious  struggle  for 
freedom,  associated  with  the  glowing  ideas  of 
some  oth*er  struggles  of  the  same  nature,  not 
quite  so  ancient,  roused  my  rhyming  mania. 
Clarke's  set  of  the  tune,  with  his  bass,  you  will 
find  in  the  Museum,  though  I  am  afraid  that 
the  air  is  not  what  will  entitle  it  to  a  place  in 
your  elegant  selection.  R.  B. 


CCLXXII. 
TO   MR.    THOMSON. 

[This  latter  contains  farther  proof  of  the  love  of  Buma 
for  tne  airs  of  the  Highlands.] 

Sept.  1793. 
I  DARK  say,  my  dear  Sir,  that  you  will  begin 
to  think  my  correspondence  is  persecution.  No 
matter,  I  can't  help  it ;  a  ballad  is  my  hobby- 
horse, which,  though  otherwise  a  simple  sort 
of  harmless  idiotical  beast  enough,  has  yet  this 
blessed  headstrong  property,  that  when  once  it 


has  fairly  made  off  with  ft  hapless  wight,  it  geli 
80  enamoured  with  the  tinkle-gingle,  tinkle- 
gingle  of  its  own  bells,  that  it  is  sure  to  nm* 
poor  pilgarlick,  the  bedlam  Jockey,  quite  be- 
yond any  useful  point  or  poet  in  the  common 
race  of  men. 

The  following  song  I  hsTe  composed  for 
«Oran-gaoU,"  the  Highland  sir  that,  you  tell 
me  in  your  last,  you  hft?e  resolyed  to  give  a 
place  to  in  your  book.  I  hsre  this  moment 
finished  the  song,  so  yon  hsye  it  glowing  Arom 
the  mint  If  it  suit  you,  well ! — If  not,  'tis  also 
well! 

Behold  the  hour,  the  host  sniye  1 

B.B. 


1  8on«  CCYII. 


"Song  CC  VIII. 


OGLXXin. 
TO  MB.  THOMSON. 

[This  it  another  of  the  ngackms  letters  oa  Seottuk 
•ong,  which  poeta  and  muncians  woald  do  well  lo  rsad 
and  consider.] 

8q>L  1793. 

I  HAVB  received  your  list,  my  dear  Sir,  an<l 
here  go  my  observations  on  it.' 

**  Down  the  bum,  Davie."  I  have  this  mo- 
ment tried  an  alteration,  leaying  out  the  last 
half  of  the  third  stanza,  »nd  the  first  half  of  the 
last  stanza,  thus : 

As  down  the  bum  they  took  their  way. 

And  thro'  the  flowery  dale ; 
His  cheek  to  hers  he  aft  did  lay, 

And  love  was  aye  the  tale. 
With  **  Mary,  when  shall  we  retnm, 

Sic  pleasure  to  renew  T" 
Quoth  Mary,  **  Love,  I  like  the  bum. 

And  aye  shall  follow  you."* 

<*  Thro'  the  wood,  laddie" — I  am  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  both  in  this,  and  '*  There'll  never 
be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame,"  the  second  or 
high  part  of  the  tune  being  a  repetition  of  the 
first  part  an  octave  higher,  is  only  for  instru- 
mental music,  and  would  be  much  better  omit- 
ted in  singing. 

"  Cowden-knowes."  Remember  in  your  indei 
that  the  song  in  pure  English  to  this  tune,  be- 
ginning, 

"  When  summer  comes,  the  swains  on  Tweed," 

3  Mr.  Thomson's  list  of  songs  for  his  publieatioB. 
*  This  is  an  alteration  of  one  of  Crawfurd*«  aonra 
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b  the  production  of  Crawford.    Robert  was  his 
Christian  name.* 

**  Laddie,  lie  near  me/*  must  lie  bj  me  for 
■ome  time.  I  do  not  know  the  air ;  and  until  I 
am  complete  master  of  a  tune,  In  my  own  singing 
(■nch  as  it  is),  I  can  never  compose  for  it.  My 
way  is :  I  consider  the  poetic  sentiment  corre- 
spondent to  my  idea  of  the  musical  expression ; 
then  choose  my  theme ;  begin  one  stanza :  when 
that  is  composed,  which  is  generally  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  business,  I  walk  out,  sit 
down  now  and  then,  look  out  for  objects  of  na- 
ture around  me  that  are  in  unison  and  harmony 
with  the  cogitations  of  my  fancy,  and  workings 
of  my  bosom  ;  humming  erery  now  and  then  the 
air  with  the  yerses  I  hare  framed.  When  I  feel  my 
muse  beginning  to  jade,  I  retire  to  the  solitary 
fire-side  of  my  study,  and  there  commit  my  effu- 
sions to  paper;  swinging  at  intenrals  on  the 
hind-legs  of  my  elbow-chair,  by  way  of  calling 
forth  my  own  critical  strictures  as  my  pen  goes 
on.  Seriously,  this,  at  home,  is  almost  inyari- 
ably  my  way. 

What  cursed  egotism ! 

*'  Gil  Morice"  I  am  for  leaTing  out  It  is  a 
plaguy  length ;  the  air  itself  is  neyer  sung ;  and 
its  place  can  well  be  supplied  by  one  or  two 
songs  for  fine  airs  that  are  not  in  your  list— for 
instance  "  Craigiebum-wood'*  and  *<  Boy's  wife." 
The  first,  beside  its  intrinsic  merit,  has  noTelty, 
and  the  last  has  high  merit  as  well  as  great 
celebrity.  I  have  the  original  words  of  a  song 
for  the  last  air,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  lady 
who  composed  it ;  and  they  are  superior  to  any 
edition  of  the  song  which  the  public  has  yet 
seen. 

**  Highland  laddie."  The  old  set  will  please 
a  mere  Scotch  ear  best ;  and  the  new  an  Italian- 
ised one.  There  is  a  third,  and  what  Oswald 
calls  the  old  **  Highland  laddie,"  which  pleases 
me  more  than  either  of  them.  It  is  sometimes 
called  **  Ginglin  Johnnie ;"  it  being  the  air  of  an 
old  humorous  ta  wdry  song  of  that  name.  Ton 
will  find  it  in  the  Museum,  "I  hae  been  at 
Crookieden,'*  &o.  I  would  adrise  you,  in  the 
musical  quandary,  to  offer  up  your  prayers  to 
the  muses  for  inspiring  direction ;  and  in  the 
gieantime,  waiting  'for  this  direction,  bestow  a 
libation  to  Bacchus ;  and  there  is  not  a  doubt 
but  you  will  hit  on  a  judicious  choice.    Proba" 


1  Hia  Christian 
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WiUiaa. 


**  Auld  Sir  Simon"  I  must  beg  you  to  leare 
out,  and  put  in  its  place  **  The  Quaker's  wife." 

"  Blythe  hae  I  been  on  yon  hill,"'  is  one  of 
the  finest  songs  ever  I  made  in  my  life,  and,  be- 
sides, is  composed  on  a  young  lady,  positiyely 
the  most  beautifiil,  lovely  woman  in  the  world 
As  I  purpose  giving  you  the  names  and  drssig^ 
nations  of  all  my  heroines,  to  appear  in  some 
future  edition  of  your  work,  perhaps  half  a 
century  hence,  you  must  certainly  include  **  The 
bonniest  lass  in  a*  the  warld,"  in  your  col* 
lection. 

**  Dainty  Davie"  I  have  heard  sung  nineteen 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  times, 
and  always  with  the  chorus  to  the  low  part  of 
the  tune ;  and  nothing  has  surprised  me  so 
much  as  your  opinion  on  this  subject  If  it  will 
not  suit  as  I  proposed,  we  will  lay  two  of  the  ^ 
stanzas  together,  and  then  make  the  chorus  fol- 
low, exactly  as  Lucky  Nancy  in  the  Museum. 

"  Fee  him,  father :"  I  enclose  you  Frazer's 
set  of  this  tune  when  he  plays  it  slow :  in  fact 
he  makes  it  the  language  of  despair.  I  shall 
here  give  you  two  stanzas,  in  that  style,  merely 
to  try  if  it  will  be  any  improvement.  Were  it 
possible,  in  singing,  to  give  it  half  the  patho» 
which  Frazer  gives  it  in  playing,  it  would  make 
an  admirably  pathetic  song.  I  do  not  give 
these  verses  for  any  merit  they  have.  I  com- 
posed  them  at  the  time  in  which  **  Patie  Allan's 
mither  died — that  was  about  the  back  o'  mid- 
night ;"  and  by  the  lee-side  of  a  bowl  of  punch, 
which  had  overset  every  mortal  in  company  ex- 
cept the  hautbois  and  the  muse. 

Thou  hast  left  me  ever,  Jamie.* 

**  Jockie  and  Jenny"  I  would  discard,  and  in 
its  place  would  put  **  There's  nae  luck  about 
the  house, "^  which  has  a  very  pleasant  air,  and 
which  is  positively  the  finest  love-ballad  in  that 
style  in  the  Scottish,  or  perhaps  in  any  other 
language.  '*  When  she  came  ben  she  bobbit," 
as  an  air  is  more  beautiful  than  either,  and  Ib 
the  andante  way  would  unite  with  a  charming 
sentimental  ballad. 

"  Saw  ye  my  father  T"  is  one  of  my  greatest 
favourites.  The  evening  before  last,  I  wandered 
out,  and  began  a  tender  song,  in  what  I  think 
is  its  native  style.  I  must  premise  that  the  old 
way,  and  the  way  to  give  most  effect,  is  to  have 
no  starting  note,  as  the  fiddlers  call  it,  but  tc 
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burst  at  once  into  the  pathos.     Erery  country 
girl  sings  "  Saw  je  my  father  ?"  &c. 

My  song  is  but  just  begun ;  and  I  should  like, 
before  I  proceed,  to*  know  ydur  opinion  of  it. 
I  have  sprinkled  it  with  the  Scottish  dialect, 
but  it  may  be  easily  turned  into  correct  Eng- 
lish.' 

<*  Todlin  hame."  Urbani  mentioned  an  idea 
of  his,  which  has  long  been  mine,  that  this  air 
18  highly  susceptible  of  pathos  :  accordingly, 
you  will  soon  hear  him  at  your  concert  try  it 
to  a  song  of  mine  in  the  Museum,  **  Ye  banks 
and  braes  o*  bonnie  Doon."  One  song  more  and 
I  ha^e  done;  **Auld  lang  syne."  The  air  is 
but  mediocre ;  but  the  following  song,  the  old 
song  of  the  olden  times,  and  which  has  never 
been  in  print,  nor  eyen  in  manuscript,  until  I 
took  it  down  firom  an  old  man's  singing,  is 
enough  to  recommend  any  air.' 

Now,  I  suppose,  I  have  tried  your  patience 
fairly.  You  must,  after  all  is  orer,  have  a 
number  of  ballads,  properly  so  called.  *<  Gil 
Morice,*'  **  Tranent  Muir,"  **Maopherson's  fare- 
well," *« Battle  of  Sherriff-muir,"  or,  "We  ran, 
and  they  ran,"  (I  know  the  author  of  this  charm- 
ing ballad,  and  his  history,)  "Hardiknute," 
**  Barbara  Allan"  (I  can  furnish  a  finer  set  of 
this  tune  than  any  that  has  yet  appeared ;)  and 
besides  do  you  know  that  I  really  have  the  old 
tune  to  which  **  The  cherry  and  the  slae"  was 
sung,  and  which  is  mentioned  as  a  well-known 
air  in  "  Scotland's  Complaint,"  a  book  published 
before  poor  Mary's  days  ?^  It  was  then  called 
*'  The  banks  of  Helicon ;"  an  old  poem  which 
Pinkerton  has  brought  to  light.  You  will  see 
all  this  in  Tytler's  history  of  Scottish  music. 
The  tune,  to  a  learned  ear,  may  haye  no  great 
merit;   but  it  is  a  great  curiosity.     I  have  a 

good  many  original  things  of  this  kind. 

B.  B. 


CCLXXIV. 

TO  MR.    THOMSON. 

iBurni  Imtenei]  too  readily  to  the  suggestion  of  Thom- 
•^a,  to  alter  ''  Uruce'a  Address  to  his  troops  at  Bannock- 
»i:m  :"  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  air  of  **  Louis 
Bordon,''  the  sublime  simplicity  of  the  words  was  in- 

1  The  song  here  alluded  to  is  one  which  the  poet  after- 
irards  sent  in  an  entire  form  : — 

'^Where  are  the  joys  I  hae  met  in  the  morning.*' 

i  Bong  CCX. 


jnred  by  the  alteration:  it  la  now  song  as 
written,  by  a.1  aingera  of  taate.J 

September,  179S. 

I  AM  happy,  my  dear  Sir,  that  my  ode  pleases 
you  so  much.  Your  idea,  **  honour's  bed,"  isi 
though  a  beautiful,  a  hackneyed  idea;  so,  if 
you  please,  we  will  let  the  line  stand  as  it  is. 
I  have  altered  the  song  as  follows : — * 

N.  B.  I  haye  borrowed  the  last  stania  tmm 
the  common  stall  edition  of  Wallace^ 

'*  A  fa  .10  usurper  imka  in  mwmrj  Am, 
And  liberty  returns  with  •vrj  bknr. 

A  couplet  worthy  of  Homer.  Yesterday  you 
had  enough  of  my  correspondence.  The  post 
goes,  and  my  head  aches  miserably.  One  com- 
fort I  I  suffer  so  much,  just  now,  in  this  world, 
for  last  night's  joyiality,  that  I  shall  escape 
scot-free  for  it  in  the  world  to  come.     Amen. 

R.B. 


OOLXXV. 
TO  MR.   THOMSON. 

[The  poet's  good  aenee  rose  at  last  in  arms  agminst  tte 
criticisms  of  the  musician,  and  he  refoMKl  to  leaaen  the 
dignity  of  hie  war-ode  by  any  more  alteratioiu.] 

Sqftember,  1798. 

"Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree!" 
My  ode  pleases  me  so  much  that  1  cannot  alter 
it.  Your  proposed  alterations  would,  in  my 
opinion,  make  it  tame.  I  am  exceedingly  obliged 
to  you  for  putting  me  on  reconsidering  it,  as  I 
think  I  haye  much  improyed  it.  Instead  of 
'*sodgerI  hero!"  I  will  haye  it  *< Caledonian, 
on  wi'  me  I" 

I  have  scrutinized  it  oyer  and  oyer ;  and  to 
the  world,  some  way  or  other,  it  shall  go  as  it 
is.  At  the  same  time  it  will  not  in  the  least 
hurt  me,  should  you  leaye  it  out  altogether,  and 
adhere  to  your  first  intention  of  adopting  Logan's 
yerses. 

I  haye  finished  my  song  to  **  Saw  ye  my  fa- 
ther ?"  and  in  English,  as  you  will  see.  That 
there  is  a  syllable  too  much  for  the  expression 
of  the  air,  is  true ;  but^  allow  me  to  say,  that 
the  mere  diyiding  of  a  dotted  crotchet  into  a 
crotchet  and  a  quayer,  is  not  a  great  matter: 
howeyer,  in  that  I  have  no  pretensions  to  cope 
in  judgment  with  you.     Of  the  poetry  I  speak 


a  A  curious  and  rare  book,  which  Leydea  aftorwaidi 
edited. 
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with  confidence;  but  the  music  is  a  business 
where  I  hint  my  ideas  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
dence. 

The  old  Terses  ha^e  merit,  though  unequal, 
and  are  popular  :  my  advice  is  to  set  the  air  to 
the  old  words,  and  let  mine  follow  as  English 
Terses.     Here  they  are : — 

Where  are  the  joys  I  ha^e  met  in  the  morn- 
ing T» 

Adieu,  my  dear  Sir !  the  post  goes,  so  I  shall 
defer  some  other  remarks  until  more  leisure. 

B.B. 


OOLZXYI. 

TO   MB.   THOMSON. 

[For  «  Fy !  let  ni  a*  to  the  bridal,"  and  <*  Fy !  gie  me 
my  eoggiei  Sin,"  and  "There's  nae  lack  about  the 
hooM,"  Boma  pots  in  a  word  of  praiie,  from  a  feeling 
that  Thomson'!  taste  would  indace  him  to  exclude  the 
irst— one  of  oar  most  original  songs— from  his  collec- 
tion.] 

September,  1798. 

I  HAVB  been  turning  oyer  some  Tolumes  of 
songs,  to  find  yerses  whose  measures  would  suit 
the  airs  for  which  you  have  allotted  me  to  find 
English  songs. 

For  **  Muirland  Willie,"  you  haye,  in  Ram- 
say's Tea-Table,  an  excellent  song  beginning, 
<*  Ah,  why  those  tears  in  Nelly's  eyes  ?"  As  for 
<«The  Corner's  Dochter,"  take  the  following  old 
bacchanal : — 

«(  Deluded  swain,  the  pleasure,  Ac"* 

The  faulty  line  in  Logan-Water,  I  mend 
thus: 

How  can  your  flinty  hearts  ei\]oy 
The  widow's  tears,  the  orphan's  cry  T 

The  song  otherwise  will  pass.  As  to  **  BTGre- 
goira  Rua-Ruth,"  you  will  see  a  song  of  mine 
to  it,  with  a  set  of  the  air  superior  to  yours,  in 
th«  Museum,  toI.  it  p.  181.    The  song  begins, 

Raving  winds  around  her  blowing.* 

Tour  Irish  airs  are  pretty,  but  they  are  rank 
Irish.  If  they  were  like  the  "  Banks  of  Ban- 
na," for  instance,  though  really  Irish,  yet  in  the 
Scottish  taste,  you  might  adopt  them.  Since 
you  are  so  fond  of  Irish  music,  what  say  yoa  to 


twenty-fire  of  them  in  an  additional  number  ? 
We  could  easily  find  this  quantity  of  charming 
airs  ;  I  will  take  care  that  you  shall  not  want 
songs  ;  and  I  assure  you  that  you  would  find  it 
the  most  saleable  of  the  whole.  If  you  dc  not 
approve  of  **  Roy's  wife,"  for  the  music's  sake^ 
we  shall  not  insert  it.  **  Deil  tak  the  wars"  is 
a  charming  song ;  so  is,  "  Saw  ye  my  Peggy  t" 
**  There's  nae  luck  about  the  house"  well  de- 
serres  a  place.  I  cannot  say  that  *<  O'er  the 
hills  and  far  awa"  strikes  me  as  equal  to  your 
selection.  '*  This  is  no  my  ain  house,"  is  a  great 
faTOurite  air  of  mine ;  and  if  you  will  send  me 
your  set  of  it,  I  will  task  my  muse  to  her  highest 
eifort.  What  is  your  opinion  of  <*  I  hae  laid  % 
herrin'  in  saut  ?"  I  like  it  much.  Tour  Jaco- 
bite airs  are  pretty,  and  there  are  many  others 
of  the  same  kind  pretty ;  but  you  have  not  room 
for  them.  Ton  cannot,  I  think,  insert  "Fyl 
let's  a'  to  the  bridal,"  to  any  other  words  than 
its  own. 

What  pleases  me,  as  simple  and  muvtf  dis- 
gusts you  as  ludicrous  and  low.  For  this  rea- 
son, **  Fy  1  gie  me  my  coggie,  Sirs,"  "  Fy  I  let's 
a'  to  the  bridal,"  with  several  others  of  that 
cast,  are  to  me  highly  pleasing ;  while,  **Saw 
ye  my  father,  or  saw  ye  my  mother  ?"  delightf 
me  with  its  descriptive  simple  pathos.  Thna 
my  song,  "  Ken  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  mill  has 
gotten  7"  pleases  myself  so  much,  that  I  cannot 
try  my  hand  at  another  song  to  the  air,  so  I 
shall  not  attempt  it.  I  know  you  will  laugh  at 
all  this ;  raX  <«  ilka  man  wears  his  belt  his  ain 
gait"  R.  B. 


ocLxxyn. 
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CCXII. 


TO  MR.    THOMSON. 

[Of  the  Hon.  Andrew  Erskine  an  account  was  coman- 
nicated  in  a  letter  to  Bams  by  Thomson,  which  the  wri- 
ter has  withheld.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  talent,  and 
Joiat  projeetor  of  Thomson's  now  celebrated  work.] 

October,  1798. 
Tons  last  letter,  my  dear  Tkomson,  was 
indeed  laden  with  heavy  news.  Alas,  poor 
Erskine  1^  The  recollection  that  he  was  a  oo- 
ac^utator  in  your  publication,  has  till  now  scared 
me  ftrom  writing  to  you,  or  turning  my  thoughta 
on  composing  for  you. 

4  «  The  hoooorable  Andrew  Erskine,  whose  melaaehoif 
death  Mr.  Thomson  had  communicated  in  an  eiLcelW 
letter,  which  he  has  sappressed.**— Cvmam. 


J 


I  am  pleased  that  joa  are  reconciled  to  the 
idr  of  the  "  Quaker's  wife ;"  though,  bj  the  bje, 
an  old  Highland  gentleman,  and  a  deep  anti- 
quarian, tells  me  it  is  a  Gaelic  air,  and  known 
hj  the  name  of  **  Leiger  m'  choss."  The  follow- 
ing Terses,  I  hope,  will  please  you,  as  an  English 
song  to  the  air. 

Thine  am  I,  my  faithful  fair :  * 

Your  objection  to  the  English  song  I  pro- 
posed for  **John  Anderson  my  jo,"  is  certainly 
)u8t.  The  following  is  by  an  old  acquaintance 
of*  mine,  and  I  think  has  merit.  The  song  was 
never  in  print,  which  I  think  is  so  much  in  your 
favour.  The  more  original  good  poetry  your 
collection  contains,  it  certainly  has  so  much  the 
more  merit. 

SONG— BY  GAVIN  TURNBULL.« 
Oh,  condescend,  dear  ch«rming  maid, 

My  wretched  itate  to  view ; 
A  tender  swain,  to  love  betray'd, 

And  sad  despair,  by  yoa. 

While  here,  all  melancholy. 

My  passion  I  deplore. 
Yet,  urg'd  by  stern,  resistless  fate, 

I  love  thee  more  and  more. 

I  heard  of  love,  and  with  disdain 

The  urchin's  power  denied. 
I  laugh 'd  at  every  lover's  pain, 

And  mock'd  them  when  they  sighM. 

But  how  my  state  is  alter'd  ! 

Those  happy  days  are  o'er ; 
For  all  thy  unrelenting  hate, 

I  love  thee  more  and  more. 

Oh,  yield,  illustrious  beauty,  yield  ! 

No  longer  let  me  mourn ; 
And  though  victorious  in  the  field. 

Thy  captive  do  not  scorn. 

Let  generous  pity  warm  thee, 

My  wonted  peace  restore ; 
And  grateful  I  shall  bless  thee  still. 

And  love  thee  more  and  more. 

The  following  address  of  Turnbull's  to  the 
Nightingale  will  suit  as  an  English  song  to  the 
air  "There  was  a  lass,  and  she  was  fair."  By 
the  bye,  Turnbull  has  a  great  many  songs  in 
MS.,  which  I  can  command,  if  you  like  his 
manner.  Possibly,  as  he  is  an  old  friend  of 
mine,  I  may  be  prejudiced  in  his  favour ;  but  I 
like  some  of  his  pieces  very  much. 

THE  NIGHTINGALE. 
Thou  sweetest  minstrel  of  the  grove, 
That  ever  tried  the  plaintive  strain, 


Awake  thy  taader  tale  of  lov«y 
And  soothe  a  poor  forsaken  swau. 

For  though  the  mnaes  deign  to  aid 
And  teach  him  smoothly  to  compUa, 

Tet  Delia,  charming,  cruel  maid. 
Is  deaf  to  her  forsaken  swmin. 

All  day,  with  fashion's  gaady  aone, 
In  sport  she  wanders  o'er  the  plali : 

Their  tales  approves,  and  still  she  shiiBa 
The  notes  of  her  forsaken  swaia. 

When  evening  shades  obscure  the  sky, 
And  bring  the  aolenui  hours  again. 

Begin,  sweet  bird,  thy  melody. 
And  soothe  a  poor  forsaken  swain. 

I  shall  just  transcribe  another  of  Tambnll'i^ 
which  would  go  charmingly  to  «  Lewie  Gordon.' 

LAURA. 

Let  me  wander  where  I  will, 
By  shady  wood,  or  winding  rill ; 
Where  the  sweetest  May-born  flowers 
Paint  the  meadows,  deck  the  bowers ; 
Where  the  linnet's  early  song 
Echoes  sweet  the  woods  nmoi^ : 
Let  me  wander  where  I  -will, 
Laura  haunts  my  fancy  still. 

If  at  rosy  dawn  I  choose 
To  indulge  the  smiling  muse ; 
If  I  court  some  cool  retreat. 
To  avoid  the  noontide  heat ; 
If  beneath  the  moon's  pale  ray. 
Thro'  unfrequented  wilds  I  stray ; 
Let  me  wander  where  I  will, 
Laura  haunts  my  fancy  still. 

When  at  night  the  drowsy  god 
Waves  his  sleep-compelling  rod. 
And  to  fancy's  wakeful  eyes 
Bids  celestial  visions  rise, 
While  with  boundless  joy  I«rove 
Thro'  the  fairy  land  of  love ; 
Let  me  wander  where  I  will, 
Laura  haunts  my  fancy  still. 

The  rest  of  your  letter  I  shall  answer  at  soBt 
other  opportunity.  R.  B. 


ccLxxvni. 

TO  JOHN   M'MURDO,  ESQ., 

WITH   A   PAROEL. 

[The  collection  of  songs  alluded  to  in  this  letter,  are 
only  known  to  the  curious  in  loose  lore :   they  were 


'  Song  CCXIII.  I  volume,  published  at  Glasgow,  m  1786,  under  the  title  d 

S  Gavin  Turnbull  was  the  author  of  a  now  foigotten     "  Poetical  Essays." 
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f  riatod  by  an  obBcnre  bookaeller,  bat  not  before  death  had 
aeeored  him  from  the  indurnation  of  Buma.j 


SiK, 


Dun\friet,  [December,  1798.] 


*Ti«  said  that  we  take  the  greatest  liberties 
witt  Dar  greatest  friends,  and  I  pay  n^yself  a 
Terj  high  compliment  in  the  manner  in  which  I 
Am  going  to  apply  the  remark.  I  have  owed 
yon  money  longer  than  e^er  I  owed  it  to  any 
man.  Here  is  Kerr*s  account,  and  here  are  the 
six  guineas ;  and  now  I  don't  owe  a  shilling  to 

man— or  woman  either.     But  for  these  d d 

dirty,  dog's-earM  little  pages,'  I  had  done  my- 
self the  honour  to  have  waited  on  you  long  ago. 
Independent  of  the  obligations  your  hospitality 
has  laid  me  under,  the  consciousness  of  your 
superiority  in  the  rank  of  man  and  gentleman, 
of  itself  was  fiilly  as  much  as  I  could  eyer  make 
head  against ;  but  to  owe  yo  x  money  too,  was 
more  than  I  could  face. 

I  think  I  once  mentioned  something  to  you 
of  a  collection  of  Scots  songs  I  have  for  some 
years  been  making :  I  send  you  a  perusal  of 
what  I  have  got  together.  I  could  not  conye- 
niently  spare  them  abore  fiye  or  six  days,  and 
fiye  or  six  glances  of  them  will  probably  more 
than  suffice  you.  When  you  are  tired  of  them, 
please  leave  them  with  Mr.  Clint,  of  the  King's 
Arms.  There  is  not  another  copy  of  the  col- 
lection in  the  world ;  and  I  should  be  sorry  that 
any  unfortunate  ne^Hgence  should  depriye  me 
of  what  has  cost  me  good  deal  of  pains. 
I  haye  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

B.B. 


OOLXXIX. 


TO  JOHN   M'MUBDO,   ESQ., 

DEDMLAHBIO. 

[Thaie  worde,  thrown  Into  the  form  of  a  note,  are 
eopied  from  a  blank  leaf  o{  the  poet*i  worke,  pabliiUied  in 
two  volomei,  ■mall  octavo,  in  1793.] 

Dumfries,  1798. 
WiLX.  Mr.  M'Murdo  do  me  the  favour  to  accept 
of  these  volumes ;  a  trifling  but  sincere  mark 
of  the  very  high  respect  I  bear  for  his  worth  as 
ft  man,  his  manners  as  a  gentleman,  and  his 
kindness  as  a  fHend.  However  inferior  now,  or 
afterwards,  I  may  rank  as  a  poet ;  one  honest 
firioe  to  which  few  poets  ean  pretend,  I  trust 


I  shall  ever  claim  as  mine : — to  no  man,  what- 
ever his  station  in  life,  or  his  power  to  serve 
me,  have  I  ever  paid   a  compliment  at  the 

expense  of  t&uth. 

Ths  Authob. 


CCLXXX. 


TO  CAPTAIN 


[Thia  excellent  letter,  obtained  from  StewarKf  Dal* 
fuiae,  ie  copied  from  my  kind  friend  Chamben*e  eoUee- 
tion  ci  Scottiah  aonga.] 


Sir, 


Dumfne»,  bth  December,  1798. 


^BATBD  as  I  was  with  wine  yesternight,  I 
was  perhaps  rather  seemingly  impertinent  in 
my  anxious  wish  to  be  honoured  with  your  ac- 
quaintance. You  will  forgive  it:  it  wu&  the 
impulse  of  heart-felt  respect  "  He  is  the  fa- 
ther of  the  Scottish  county  reform,  and  is  a 
man  who  does  honour  to  the  business,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  business  does  honour  to  him," 
said  my  worthy  Ariend  Glenriddel  to  somebody 
by  me  who  was  talking  of  your  coming  to  this 
county  with  your  corps.  '*Then,"  I  said,  "I 
have  a  woman's  longing  to  take  him  by  the  hand, 
and  say  to  him,  *  Sir,  I  honour  you  as  a  man 
to  whom  the  interests  of  humanity  are  dear,  and 
as  a  patriot  to  whom  the  rights  of  your  country 
are  sacred.' " 

In  times  like  these.  Sir,  when  our  commoners 
are  barely  able  by  the  glimmer  of  their  own 
twilight  understandings  to  scrawl  a  frank,  and 
when  lords  are  what  gentlemen  would  be 
ashamed  to  be,  to  whom  shall  a  sinking  coun- 
try call  for  help?  To  the  independent  country 
gentleman.  To  him  who  has  too  deep  a  stake 
in  his  country  not  to  be  in  earnest  for  her  wel- 
fare ;  and  who  in  the  honest  pride  of  man  can 
view  with  equal  contempt  the  insolence  of  office 
and  the  allurements  of  corruption. 

I  mentioned  to  you  a  Scots  ode  or  song  I  had 
lately  composed,  and  which  I  think  has  some 
merit  Allow  me  to  enclose  it  When  I  fall 
in  with  you  at  the  theatre,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  your  opinion  of  it  Accept  of  it.  Sir,  as 
a  very  humble  but  most  sincere  tribute  of  re- 
spect from  a  man,  who,  dear  as  he  prizes  poetie 
fame,  yet  holds  dearer  an  independent  mind. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

K  B 


COLXXXI. 

TO    MRS.   RIDDEL, 

Who  wot  about  to  betpeak  a  Play  one  wening  at 
the  Dutnfriet  Theatre, 

[Thii  elavar  Udy,  to  whom  Burns  so  happily  applies 
th«  words  of  Thomson,  died  in  the  year  IfiEiO,  at  Hampton 
Oourt.] 

I  AM  thinking  to  send  my  "  Addren"  to  some 
periodioal  publicatioii,  but  it  has  not  jet  got 
jonr^nction,  so  praj  look  over  it 

AsTb  the  Tnesdaj's  play,  let  me  beg  of  you, 
mj  dear  madam,  to  gi^e  ns,  **  The  Wonder,  a 
Woman  keeps  a  Secret  1"  to  which  please  add, 
"  The  Spoilt  Child  "— joa  will  highly  oblige  me 
by  so  doing. 

Ah,   what    an  enviable   creature  yon  are! 

There  now,  this  cursed,  gloomy,  blne-deyil  day, 

you  are  going  to  a  party  of  choice  spirits — 

**  To  play  the  shapes 
Of  frolic  fancy,  and  incessant  form 
Those  rapid  pictures,  assembled  train 
Of  fleet  ideas,  never  join'd  before. 
Where  lively  voit  excites  to  gay  surpnse ; 
Or  folly'painting  humour^  grave  himself. 
Calls  laughter  forth,  deep^shakii^  every  nerve.** 

Thomson. 

But  as  you  rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice, 
do  also  remember  to  weep  with  them  that  weep, 
and  pity  your  melancholy  friend. 

R.  B. 


COLXXXII. 
TO  A   LADY. 

IH    FAVOUR   OF   A   PLATBR'S    BBNBFIT. 

[The  name  of  the  lady  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed, 
has  not  transpired.] 

Dumfriet,  1794. 
Madam, 

You  were  so  very  good  as  to  promise  me  to 
honour  my  friend  with  your  presence  on  his 
benefit  night.  That  night  is  fixed  for  Friday 
first:  the  play  a  most  interesting  onel  **  The 
Way  to  Keep  Him."  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
know  Mr.  G.  well.  His  merit  as  an  actor  is 
generally  acknowledged.  He  has  genius  and 
worth  which  would  do  honour  to  patronage :  he 
is  a  poor  and  modest  man ;  claims  which  from 
their  very  tiUnce  have  the  more  forcible  power 
on  the  generous  heart.  Alas,  for  pityl  that 
f^om  the  indolence  of  those  who  have  the  good 
things  of  this  life  in  their  gift,  too  often  does 
brasen-Aronted  importunity  snatch  that  boon. 


^  the  righf^  due  of  retiring,  humble  want!  Of 
all  the  qualities  we  assign  to  the  author  and 

;  director  of  nature,  by  far  the  most  enviable  is-« 
to  be  able  "  to  wipe  away  all  tears  troia  all  eyes." 
0  what  insignificant,  sordid  wretches  are  they, 
however  chance  may  have  loaded  them  with 
wealth,  who  go  to  their  graTee,  to  th«r  magnii* 
eeat  wumtoimtma^  with  hardly  the  oonscioiianeM 
of  having  made  one  poor  honest  heart  happy  I 

But  I  orave  your  pardon.  Madam ;  I  came  to 
beg,  not  to  preach.  R.  B. 


ooLxxxm. 


TO  THB  EARL  OF   BUCHAM, 

With  a  Copy  of  Brue^e  Addrmt  to  kio  Troofo  sf 

BannoMum, 

[This  fantastic  Earl  of  Boehan  died  a  few  yeara  ago : 
when  he  was  pat  into  the  fkmily  barial-grooiid,  at  Dry^ 
bnrg h,  his  head  was  laid  the  wrong  way,  which  Sir 
Walter  Seott  said  was  little  natter,  as  it  had  never  beei 
quite  right  in  his  lifetime.] 

Dumfget,  12lA  January,  1794. 
Mt  Lord, 

WiLX.  your  lordship  allow  me  to  present  you 
with  the  enclosed  littie  composition  of  mine,  as 
a  small  tribute  of  gratitude  for  the  acquaintance 
with  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  honour  me? 
Independent  of  my  enthusiasm  as  a  Scotsman, 
I  have  rarely  met  with  anything  in  history 
which  interests  my  feelings  as  a  man,  equal  with 
the  story  of  Bannockbum.  On  the  one  hand,  a 
cruel,  but  able  usurper,  leading  on  the  finest 
army  in  Europe  to  extinguish  the  last  spark  of 
freedom  among  a  greatly-daring  and  greatiy-in- 
jured  people;  on  the  other  hand,  the  despe- 
rate relics  of  a  gallant  nation,  devoting  them- 
selves  to  rescue  their  bleeding  country,  or  perish 
with  her. 

Liberty  1  thou  art  a  prize  truly  and  indeed 
invaluable !  for  never  canst  thou  be  too  dearly 
bought ! 

If  my  little  ode  has  the  honour  of  your  lord* 
ship's  approbation,  it  will  gratify  my  highest 
bition. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

B.  & 


OP  ROBERT  BURNS. 


4/» 


OOLXXXIT. 
TO  CAPTAIN  MILLER, 

DAL8WINT0N. 

[Captain  Miller,  of  Daliwinton,  lat  in  th«  flonae  of 
Commnni  for  Die  Dumfriet  district  of  boroughi.  Dal- 
■vrlz'.ia  haa  paaaed  from  th«  family  to  my  friend  Jamea 
M 'Alpine  Leny,  Eaq.] 

Dkab  Sir, 
Thb  following  ode  ia  on  a  snbject  which  I 
know  jou  by  no  means  regard  with  indifference. 
Oh,  Liberty, 

**  Thorn  mak'at  the  f  loomy  fae«  oi  nature  gay, 
Oiv*it  beanty  to  the  ana,  aad  pleaaare  to  the  day.'* 

AoDiaox. 

It  does  me  so  much  good  to  meet  with  a  man 
whose  honest  bosom  glows  with  the  generous 
enthusiasm,  the  heroic  daring  of  liberty,  that  I 
could  not  forbear  sending  you  a  composition  of 
my  own  on  the  subject,  which  I  really  think  is 
in  my  best  manner. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Dear  Sir,  &c. 

R.  B. 


COLXXXY. 
TO  MRS.   RIDDEL. 

[The  dragon  guarding  the  Heaperian  fruit,  wai  aimply 
a  military  officer,  who,  with  the  courtesy  of  thoae  whose 
trade  is  arms,  paid  attention  to  the  lady.] 

Dbab  Madam, 

I  MBAMT  to  haye  called  on  you  yesternight, 
lut  as  I  edged  up  to  your  box-door,  the  first 
object  which  greeted  my  yiew,  was  one  of  those 
lobster-coated  puppies,  sitting  like  another  dra- 
gon, guarding  the  Hesperian  fruit  On  the  con- 
ditions and  capitulations  you  so  obligingly  offer, 
I  shall  certainly  make  my  weather-beaten  rustic 
pbiz  a  part  of  your  box-furniture  on  Tuesday ; 
when  we  may  arrange  the  business  of  the  lisit. 

Among  the  profusion  of  idle  compliments, 
which  insidious  craft,  or  unmeaning  folly,  in- 
cessantly offer  at  your  shrine— a  shrine,  how  far 
•xalted  aboTC  such  adoration — permit  me,  were 
it  but  for  rarity's  sake,  to  pay  you  the  honest 
tribute  of  a  warm  heart  and  an  independent 
mind  ;  and  to  assure  you,  that  I  am,  thou  most 
amiable  and  most  aoeomplished  of  thy  sex,  with 
the  most  respectful  esteem,  and  ferrent  regard, 
thine,  fto.  R.  B. 


OCLXXXYI. 
TO  MRS.   RIDDEL. 

[The  patient  sons  of  order  and  prudence  seem  o(tei 
to  have  stirred  the  poet  to  such  invectives  as  this  letlef 
exhibits.] 

I  WILL  wait  on  you,  my  ever-Talued  fHend, 
but  whether  in  the  morning  I  am  not  sure. 
Sunday  closes  a  period  of  our  curst  revenue  bu- 
siness, and  may  probably  keep  me  employed 
with  my  pen  until  noon.  Fine  employment  for 
a  poet's  pen  1  There  is  a  species  of  the  human 
genus  that  I  call  the  gm-hom  date :  what  en- 
viable dogs  they  are  1  Round,  and  round,  and 
round  they  go,— MundelPs  ox  that  drives  his 
cotton-mill  is  their  exact  prototype— without 
an  idea  or  wish  beyond  their  circle ;  fat,  sleek, 
stupid,  patient,  quiet,  and  contented;  while 
here  I  sit,  altogether  Novemberish,  a  d-mn'd 
melange  of  f^etfulness  and  melancholy;  not 
enough  of  the  one  to  rouse  me  to  passion,  nor 
of  the  other  to  repose  me  in  torpor,  my  soul 
flouncing  and  fluttering  round  her  tenement,  like 
a  wild  finch,  caught  amid  the  horrors  of  winter, 
and  newly  thrust  into  a  cage.  Well,  I  am  per^ 
suaded  that  it  was  of  me  the  Hebrew  sage 
prophesied,  when  he  foretold — **And  behold, 
on  whatsoever  this  man  doth  set  his  heart,  it 
shall  not  prosper  1*'  If  my  resentment  is  awaked, 

it  is  sure  to  be  where  it  dare  not  squeak :  and 
if #        »        ♦        ♦        » 

Pray  that  wisdom  and  bliss  be  more  Arequent 
visiters  of         ,  R.  B. 


coLxxxyn. 

TO   MRS.   RIDDEL. 

[Th%  bard  often  offended  and  often  appeased  this  wbfa»i 
aieal  but  very  clever  lady.] 

I  HAVB  this  moment  got  the  song  ftrom  Syme, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  he  has  spoilt  it  a 
good  deal.  It  shall  be  a  lesson  to  me  how  I 
lend  him  anything  again. 

I  have  sent  you  "  Werter,"  truly  happy  to 
have  any  the  smallest  opportunity  of  obliging 
you. 

'Tis  true.  Madam,  I  saw  you  once  since  I  was 
at  Woodlea ;  and  that  once  Arose  the  very  life- 
blood  of  my  heart  Tour  reception  of  ma  was 
•Qch,  that  a  wretch  meeting  the  eye  of  his  Judgi^ 
•bout  to  pronounoe  seBtenoe  cf  dealli  oa  his 
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could  only  have  eniied  my  feelings  and  situa- 
tion. Bat  I  hate  the  theme*  and  nerer  more 
ihall  write  or  speak  on  it. 

One  thing  I  shall  proudly  say,  that  I  can  pay 
Mrs.  R.  a  higher  tribute  of  esteem,  and  appre- 
ciate her  amiable  worth  more  truly,  than  any 
man  whom  I  haye  seen  approach  her. 

R.  B. 


coLxxxvni. 

TO  MRS.   RIDDEL. 

[Barns  often  complained  in  company,  and  ■ometimei 
'a  bis  letters,  of  the  caprice  of  Mrs.  Riddel.] 

I  HAVB  often  told  you,  my  dear  friend,  that 
you  had  a  spice  of  caprice  in  your  composition, 
and  you  haye  as  often  disayowed  it ;  eyen  per- 
haps while  your  opinions  were,  at  the  moment, 
irrefragably  preying  it  Could  any ^Amy  estrange 
me  from  a  friend  such  as  you  ? — ^No !  To*morrow 
I  shall  haye  the  honour  of  waiting  on  you. 

Farewell,  thou  first  of  friends,  and  most 
accomplished  of  women ;  eyen  with  all  thy  litUe 
caprices  I  R.  B. 


CN3LXXXIX. 

TO   MRS.    RIDDEL. 

[The  offended  lady  was  soothed  by  this  submissive  let- 
ter, and  the  burd  was  re-established  in  her  good  graces.] 

Madam, 

i  RETURN  your  common-place  book.  I  haye 
perused  it  with  much  pleasure,  and  would  haye 
continued  my  criticisms,  but  as  it  seems  the 
critic  has  forfeited  your  esteem,  his  strictures 
most  lose  their  yalue. 

If  it  is  true  that  **  offences  come  only  from 
the  heart,"  before  you  I  am  guiltless.  To  ad- 
mire, esteem,  and  prize  you  as  the  most  accom- 
plished of  women,  and'  the  first  of  friends-^if 
these  are  crimes,  I  am  the  most  offending  thing 
ftliye. 

In  a  face  where  I  used  to  meet  the  kind 
complacency  of  friendly  confidence,  now  to  find 
cold  neglect,  and  contemptuous  scorn — is  a 
wrench  that  my  heart  can  ill  bear.  It  is,  how- 
eyer,  some  kind  of  miserable  good  luck,  and 
while  de  haut-en-bat  rigour  may  depress  an 
unoffending  wretch  to  the  ground,  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  rouse  a  stubborn  something  in  his 
bosom,  which,  though  it  cannot  heal  the  wonnds 


of  his  Bool,  is  at  least  aa  opiate  to  blunt  th^ 
poignancy. 

With  the  profonndest  respect  for  your  abili- 
ties ;  the  most  sincere  esteem  and  ardent  regard 
for  your  gentie  heart  and  amiable  manners; 
and  the  most  feryent  wish  and  prayer  for  your 
welfare,  peace,  and  bliss,  I  haye  the  honour 
to  be, 

Madam, 

Tour  most  deyoted  humble  serrant, 

r.'b. 


00X0. 
TO  JOHN  STME,  ESQ. 

[John  Syme,  of  the  etamp-office,  wac  the  eompaaioa  as 
well  as  comrade  in  arras,  of  Bams:  be  was  a  well-ia> 
formed  gentleman,  loyed  witty  company,  end  nnaed  ii 
rhyme  now  and  then :  his  epigranui  were  oftan  happy.} 

Tou  know  that  among  other  high  dignities, 
you  haye  the  honour  to  be  my  supreme  court 
of  critical  judicature,  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal.  I  enclose  you  a  song  which  I  composed 
since  I  saw  you,  and  I  am  going  to  giye  yon 
the  history  of  it.  Do  you  know  that  among 
much  that  I  admire  in  the  characters  and  man- 
ners of  those  great  folks  whom  I  haye  now  the 
honour  to  call  my  acquaintances,  the  Oswald 
family,  there  is  nothing  charms  me  more  than 
Mr.  Oswald^s  unconcealable  attachment  to  that 
incomparable  woman.  Did  you  eyer,  my  dear 
Syme,  meet  with  a  man  who  owed  more  to  the 
Divine  Giyer  of  all  good  things  than  Mr.  0.? 
A  fine  fortune ;  a  pleasing  exterior ;  self-eyident 
amiable  dispositions,  and  an  ingenuous  upright 
mind,  and  that  informed,  too,  much  beyond  the 
usual  run  of  young  fellows  of  his  rank  and  for- 
tune :  and  to  all  this,  such  a  woman ! — but  of 
her  I  shall  say  nothing  at  all,  in  despair  of 
saying  anything  adequate :  in  my  song  I  hare 
endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  what  would  be 
bis  feelings,  on  seeing,  in  the  scene  I  have 
drawn,  the  habitation  of  his  Lucy.  As  I  am  a 
good  deal  pleased  with  my  performance,  I,  in 
my  first  fervour,  thought  of  sending  it  to  Mrs. 
Oswald,  but  on  second  thoughts,  perhaps  what 
I  offer  as  the  honest  incense  of  genuine  respect, 
might,  from  the  well-known  character  of  poverty 
and  poetry,  be  construed  into  some  modificatios 
or  other  of  that  servility  which  my  aool  abhors. 

E.B. 


OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 
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00X01. 
TO   MISS  - 


[Boras,  on  other  occaaioni  than  thii,  recalled  both  hit 
iitteri  and  veraes :  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not 
IMsll  more  of  both.] 

Dumfriet,  1794. 
Madam, 

Nothing  short  of  a  kind  of  absolate  necessity 
could  have  made  me  trouble  you  with  this  let- 
ter. Except  my  ardent  and  just  esteem  for 
your  sense,  taste,  and  worth,  every  sentiment 
arising  in  my  breast,  as  I  put  pen  to  paper  to 
you,  is  painful.  The  scenes  I  hare  passed  with 
the  friend  of  my  soul  and  his  amiable  con- 
nexions !  the  wrench  at  my  heart  to  think  that 
he  is  gone,  for  erer  gone  from  me,  never  more 
to  meet  in  the  wanderings  of  a  weary  world  1 
and  the  cutting  reflection  of  all,  that  I  had 
most  unfortunately,  though  most  undeserredly, 
lost  the  confidence  of  that  soul  of  worth,  ere  it 
took  its  flight  1 

These,  Madam,  are  sensations  of  no  ordinary 
anguish. — Howeyer,  you  also  may  be  offended 
with  some  imputed  improprieties  of  mine ;  sen- 
sibility you  know  I  possess,  and  sincerity  none 
will  deny  me. 

To  oppose  those  prejudices  which  hare  been 
raised  against  me,  is  not  the  business  of  this 
letter.  Indeed  it  is  a  warfare  I  know  not  hoyr 
to  wage.  The  powers  of  positive  vice  I  can 
in  some  degree  calculate,  and  against  direct 
malevolence  I  can  be  on  my  guard ;  but  who 
can  estimate  the  fatuity  of  giddy  caprice,  or 
ward  off  the  unthinking  mischief  of  precipitate 
folly  ? 

I  have  a  favour  to  request  of  you.  Madam, 

and  of  your  sister  Mrs. ,  through   your 

means.  You  know  that,  at  the  wish  of  my  late 
ftriend,  I  made  a  collection  of  all  my  trifles  in 
verse  "which  I  had  ever  written.  They  are  many 
of  thesa  local,  some  of  them  puerile  and  silly, 
and  all  of  them  unfit  for  the  public  eye.  As  I 
have  some  little  fame  at  stake,  a  fame  that  I 
trust  may  live  when  the  hate  of  those  who 
'*  watch  for  my  halting,"  and  the  contumelious 
tneer  of  those  whom  accident  has  made  my  su- 
periors, will,  with  themselves,  be  gone  to  the 
regions  of  oblivion ;  I  am  uneasy  now  for  the 

fate  of  those  manuscripts — Will  Mrs. have 

the  goodness  to  destroy  them,  or  return  them 
lo  me  T  As  a  pledge  of  friendship  they  were  be- 
ftowed ;  and  that  circumstance  indeed  was  all 
Iheir  merit.    Most  unhappily  for  me,  that  merit 


they  no  longer  possess ;  and  1  hope  that  Mrs. 

*8  goodness,  which  I  well  know,  and  evef 

will  revere,  will  not  refuse  this  favour  to  a 
man  whom  she  once  held  in  some  degree  of 
estimation. 

With  the  sincerest  esteem, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Madam,  &q. 
R  B 


ooxon. 

TO  MR.  CUNNINGHAM. 

[The  religions  feeling  of  Bums  waa  sometimes  blnnted, 
but  at  times  it  burst  out,  as  in  this  letter,  with  eloqnenot 
and  fervonr,  mingled  with  fear.] 

26th  February,  1794. 
Caust  thou  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  T 
Canst  thou  speak  peace  and  rest  to  a  soul  tost 
on  a  sea  of  troubles,  without  one  friendly  staf 
to  guide  her  course,  and  dreading  that  the  nexl 
surge  may  overwhelm  her  ?  Canst  thou  give  to 
a  f^ame  tremblingly  alive  as  the  tortures  of 
suspense,  the  stability  and  hardihood  of  the 
rock  that  braves  the  blast?  If  thou  canst 
not  do  the  least  of  these,  why  wouldst  thou 
disturb  me  in  my  miseries,  with  thy  inquiries 
after  me  7 

For  these  two  months  I  have  not  been  able 
to  lift  a  pen.  My  constitution  and  frame  were, 
<tb  origine^  blasted  with  a  deep  incurable  taint 
of  hypochondria,  which  poisons  my  existence. 
Of  late  a  number  of  domestic  vexations,  and 
some  pecuniary  share  in  the  ruin  of  these  cursed 
times ;  losses  which,  though  trifling,  were  yet 
what  I  could  ill  bear,  have  so  irritated  me,  that 
my  feelings  at  times  could  only  be  envied  by  a 
reprobate  spirit  listening  to  the  sentence  that 
dooms  it  to  perdition. 

Are  you  deep  in  the  language  of  consolation  t 
I  have  exhausted  in  reflection  every  topic  of 
comfort  A  heart  at  eate  would  have  been 
charmed  with  my  sentiments  and  reasoningpi; 
but  as  to  myself  I  was  like  Judas  Iscarioi 
preaching  the  gospel ;  he  might  melt  and  mould 
the  hearts  of  those  around  him,  but  his  own 
kept  its  native  Incorrigibility. 

Still  there  are  two  great  pillars  that  bear  ua 
up,  amid  the  wreck  of  misfortune  and  misery. 
The  OMB  is  composed  of  the  different  modifica- 
tions of  a  certain  noble  stubborn  something  ia 
man,  known  by  the  names  of  courage,  fortitude. 
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magnanimitj.  The  othbb  ia  made  up  of  those 
feelings  and  sentiments,  which,  howeyer  the 
sceptic  may  deny  them,  or  the  enthusiast  disfi* 
gure  them,  are  jet,  I  am  convinced,  original 
and  component  parts  of  the  human  sonl ;  those 
itfues  of  the  mind^  if  I  may  he  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, which  connect  us  with,  and  link  us  to, 
those  awfhl,  ohscure  realities — an  all-powerful, 
and  equally  beneficent  God;  and  a  world  to 
come,  beyond  death  and  the  graye.  The  first 
gires  the  nerre  of  combat,  while  a  ray  of  hope 
beams  on  the  field :  the  last  pours  the  balm  of 
comfort  into  the  wounds  which  time  can  neyer 
cure. 

I  do  not  remember,  my  dear  Cunningham, 
that  you  and  I  erer  talked  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion at  all.  I  know  some  who  laugh  at  it,  as 
the  trick  of  the  crafty  fkw,  to  lead  the  undis- 
cerning  maht  ;  or  at  most  as  an  uncertain  ob- 
scurity, which  mankind  can  never  know  any- 
thing of,  and  with  which  they  are  fools  if  they 
give  themseWes  much  to  do.  Nor  would  I 
quarrel  with  a  man  for  his  irreligion,  any  more 
than  I  would  for  his  want  of  a  musical  ear.  I 
would  regret  that  he  was  shut  out  from  what, 
to  me  and  to  others,  were  such  superlatiye 
sources  of  enjoyment.  It  is  in  this  point  of 
yiew,  and  for  this  reason,  that  I  will  deeply 
imbue  the  mind  of  every  child  of  mine  with  re- 
ligion. If  my  son  should  happen  to  be  a  man 
of  feeling,  sentiment,  and  taste,  I  shall  thus 
add  largely  to  his  enjoyments.  Let  me  flatter 
myself  that  this  sweet  little  fellow,  who  is  just 
now  running  about  my  desk,  will  be  a  man  of 
a  melting,  ardent,  glowing  heart ;  and  an  ima- 
gination, delighted  with  the  painter,  and  rapt 
with  the  poet.  Let  me  figure  him  wandering 
out  in  a  sweet  evening,  to  inhale  the  balmy 
gales,  and  enjoy  the  growing  luxuriance  of 
spring ;  himself  the  while  in  the  blooming  youth 
of  life.  He  looks  abroad  on  all  nature,  and 
through  nature  up  to  nature's  God.  His  soul, 
by  swift  delighting  degrees,  is  rapt  above  this 
sublunary  sphere,  until  he  can  be  silent  no 
longer,  and  bursts  out  into  the  glorious  enthusi- 
asm of  Thomson, 

(^  These,  as  they  change,  Almighty  Father,  theia 
Are  bat  the  varied  God. — The  rolling  year 
Is  full  of  thee." 

And  so  on,  in  all  the  spirit  and  ardour  of  that 
charming  hymn.  These  are  no  ideal  pleasures, 
they  are  real  delights ;  and  I  ask  what  of  the 
delights  among  the  sons  of  men  are  superior, 


not  to  say  equal  to  them  ?  And  they  haye  thif 
precious,  vast  addition,  that  conscious  yirtne 
stamps  them  for  her  own ;  and  lays  hold  oa 
them  to  bring  herself  into  the  presence  4>f  • 
witnessing,  judging,  and  approying  God. 


ooxom 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  GLENCAIBll. 


[The  original  totter  u  m  the  posaeaaioB  of  the  Boa 
Mn.  Halland,  of  Poynii^ :  it  ie  undated,  but  from  i 
memorandnm  on  the  haek  it  appears  to  hm-Tm  been  writtM 
m  May,  179i.] 

,  May,  1794. 

*  Mt  Lord, 

When  you  cast  your  eye  on  the  name  at  the 
bottom  of  this  letter,  and  on  the  title-page  of 
the  book  I  do  myself  the  honour  to  send  your 
lordship,  a  more  pleasurable  feeling  than  my 
yanity  tells  me  that  it  must  be  a  name  not  en- 
tirely unknown  to  you.  The  generous  patronage 
of  your  late  illustrious  brother  foond  me  in  the 
lowest  obscurity  :  he  introduced  my  rustic  muse 
to  the  partiality  of  my  country ;  and  to  him  I 
owe  all.  My  sense  of  his  goodness,  and  the 
anguish  of  my  soul  at  losing  my  truly  noble 
protector  and  friend,  I  haye  endeayoured  to 
express  in  a  poem  to  his  memory,  which  I  haye 
now  published.  This  ediUon  is  just  from  the 
press ;  and  in  my  gratitude  to  the  dead,  and 
my  respect  for  the  liying  (fame  belies  you,  my 
Icrd,  if  you  possess  not  the  same  dignity  of  man, 
which  was  your  noble  brother's  characteristie 
feature),  I  had  destined  a  copy  for  the  Earl  of 
Glencairn.  I  learnt  just  now  that  you  are  in 
town : — allow  me  to  present  it  you. 

I  know,  my  lord,  such  is  the  yile,  yenal  conta- 
gion which  pervades  the  world  of  letters,  that 
professions  of  respect  from  an  author,  particu* 
larly  from  a  poet,  to  a  lord,  are  more  than  sus- 
picious. I  claim  my  by-past  conduct,  and  my 
feelings  at  this  moment,  as  exceptions  tc  the 
too  just  conclusion.  Exalted  as  are  the  honours 
of  your  lordship's  name,  and  unnoted  as  is  the 
obscurity  of  mine ;  with  the  uprightness  of  an 
honest  man,  I  come  before  your  lordship  with 
an  offering,  however  humble,  'tis  all  I  have  to 
give,  of  my  grateful  respect;  and  to  beg  of 
you,  my  lord, — 'tis  all  I  have  to  ask  of  you,— 
that  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  accept  of  it 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

B.B. 


OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 
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ocxcrv. 

TO  MR.   THOMSON. 

[The  correspondence  between  the  poet  end  the  muii- 
«iian  was  interrupted  in  spring,  but  in  summer  and  au- 
tumn the  B)ng-8trains  were  renewed.] 

May,  1794. 
Mt  dkab  Sib, 

I  return  you  the  plates,  with  which  I  am 
highly  pleased ;  I  would  humbly  propose,  in- 
stead of  the  younker  knitting  stockings,  to  put 
a  stock  and  horn  into  his  hands.  A  friend  of 
mine,  who  is  positiTely  the  ablest  judge  on  the 
subject  I  haye  oyer  met  with,  and,  thoogh  an 
unknown,  is  yet  a  superior  artist  with  the  burin, 
is  quite  charmed  with  Allan's  manner.  I  got 
him  a  peep  of  the  **  Gentle  Shepherd ;"  and  he 
pronounces  Allan  a  most  original  artist  of  great 
excellence. 

For  my  part,  I  look  on  Mr.  Allan's  choosing 
my  favourite  poem  for  his  subject,  to  be  one  of 
the  highest  compliments  I  haye  ever  receiTod. 

I  am  quite  vexed  at  Pleyel's  being  cooped  up 
in  France,  as  it  will  put  an  entire  stop  to  our 
work.  Now,  and  for  six  or  seyen  months,  I 
shall  be  quite  in  song,  as  you  shall  see  by  and 
bye.  I  got  an  air,  pretty  enough,  composed  by 
Lady  Elizabeth  Heron,  of  Heron,  which  she 
calls  "The  Banks  of  Cree."  Cree  is  a  beauti- 
Ail  romantic  stream ;  and,  as  her  ladyship  is  a 
particular  friend  of  mine,  I  have  written  the 
following  song  to  it. 

Here  is  the  glen  and  here  the  bower.' 

B.B. 


OOXOV. 

TO  DAVID  M'CULLOCH,  ESQ. 

[The  endnrsement  on  the  back  of  the  orifpnal  letter 
■hows  in  what  fir  lands  it  has  travelled : — *<  Given  by  Da^ 
rid  M'Culloch,  Penang ,  1810.  A.  Fraser.*'  <«  Received, 
ICth  December,  ltrJ3,  in  Calcutta,  from  Captain  Frazer's 
wicow,  by  nio,  Thomas  R-:akine."  **  Transmitted  to 
Archibald  Hnstie,  Esq.,  Londim,  March  27th,  18M,  ftom 
Bombay."] 

Dum/riet,  2Ut  Juru,  1794. 

Mt  dbab  Sir, 

Mt  long-projected  journey    through    your 

Muntry  is  at  last  fixed :  and  on  Wednesday  next, 

If  you  hare  nothing  of  more  importance  to  do, 

take  a  saunter  down  to  Gatehouse  about  two  or 


three  o'clock,  I  shall  be  happy  to  take  a  draught 

of  M'Kune's  best  with  you.     Collector  Syme 

will  be  at  Glens  about  that  time,  and  will  meet 

us  about  dish-of-tea  hour.     Syme  goes  also  to 

Eerroughtree,  and  let  me  remind  you  of  your 

kind  promise  to  accompany  me  there ;     I  will 

need  all  the  friends  I  can  muster,  for  I  am  in* 

deed  ill  at  ease  whenoTer  I  approach  jour  ho- 

nourables  and  right  honourables. 

Tours  sincerely, 

B.B. 


1 8oi«  ccxxni. 


ooxcrvT, 

TO  MBS.   DUNLOP. 

[Castle  Douglas  is  a  thririi^  Galloway  Tillage :  it  wme 
in  other  days  called  "  The  Carlinwark,'*  but  accepted  its 
present  prood  name  from  an  opulent  family  of  mercantile 
Douglasses,  well  known  in  Scotland,  England,  and 
America.] 

Cattle  Doufflat,  25tA  June,  1794. 

Hbbb,  in  a  solitary  inn,  in  a  solitary  Tillage, 
am  I  set  by  myself,  to  amuse  my  brooding  fancy 
as  I  may. — Solitary  confinement,  you  know,  is 
Howard's  faTOurite  idea  of  reclaiming  sinners  ; 
80  let  me  consider  by  what  fatality  it  happens 
that  I  haTO  so  long  been  so  exceeding  sinful  as  to 
neglect  the  correspondence  of  the  most  Talued 
fHend  I  haTO  on  earth.  To  tell  you  that  I  haTS 
been  in  poor  health  will  not  be  excuse  enough, 
though  it  is  true.  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  about 
to  suffer  for  the  follies  of  my  youth.  My  medi- 
cal friends  threaten  me  with  a  flying  gout ;  but 
I  trust  they  are  mistaken. 

I  am  just  going  to  trouble  your  critical  pa- 
tience with  the  first  sketch  of  a  stansa  I  haTS 
been  framing  as  I  passed  along  the  road.  The 
subject  is  Liberty:  you  know,  my  honoured 
friend,  how  dear  the  theme  is  to  me.  I  desiga 
it  as  an  irregular  ode  for  General  Washington's 
birth-day.  After  haTing  mentioned  the  dege- 
neracy of  other  kingdoms,  I  come  to  Scotland 
thus:— 

Thee,  Caledonia,  thy  wild  heaths  among, 
Thee,  famed  for  martial  deed,  and  sacred  Bong, 

To  thee  I  turn  with  swimming  eyes ; 
Where  is  that  soul  of  freedom  fled  7 
Immingled  with  the  mighty  dead ! 

Beneath  the  hallowed  turf  where  Wallaot 
lies! 
Hear  it  not,  Wallace,  in  thy  bed  of  death  I 

Ye  babbling  winds  in  silence  sweep. 
Disturb  not  ye  the  hero's  sleep." 
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with  additions  of 

That  arm  which  nerred  with  thundering  fate, 
Brared  usurpation's  boldest  daring ! 

Ohe  quenched  in  darkness  lik^  the  sinking  star, 
And  one  the  palsied  arm  of  tottering,  power- 
less age. 

You  will  probably  have  another  scrawl  from 
me  in  a  stage  or  two.  R.  B. 


ccxovn. 


TO  MB.  JAMES  JOHNSON. 

[The  Anxiety  of  Barna  about  the  accuracy  of  his  poetry^ 
while  in  the  preaa,  waa  great :  he  found  full  employment 
for  monfha  in  correcting  a  new  edition  of  his  poemi.] 

Dumfrietf  1794. 

Mt  DBAB  FBIBlfD, 

You  should  hare  heard  Arom  me  long  ago ; 
but  orer  and  abore  some  rexatious  share  in  the 
pecuniary  losses  of  these  accursed  times,  I  haye 
all  this  winter  been  plagued  with  low  spirits  and 
blue  devils,  so  that  /  have  cUmoii  hung  my  harp 
on  the  vnlloiO'treee. 

I  am  just  now  busy  correcting  a  new  edition 
of  my  poems,  and  this,  with  my  ordinary  busi- 
ness, finds  me  in  full  employment. 

I  send  you  by  my  friend  Mr.  Wallace  forty- 
one  songs  for  your  fifth  yoli.ae ;  if  we  cannot 
finish  it  in  any  other  way,  what  woi^ld  you  think 
of  Scots  words  to  some  beautiful  Irish  airs? 
In  the  mean  time,  at  your  leisure,  giye  a  copy 
of  the  Museum  to  my  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Peter 
Hill,  bookseller,  to  bind  for  me,  interleaved  with 
blank  leaves,  exactly  as  he  did  the  Laird  of 
Glenriddel's,  that  I  may  insert  every  anecdote 
I  can  learn,  together  with  my  own  criticisms 
and  remarks  on  the  songs.  A  copy  of  this  kind 
I  shall  leave  with  you,  the  editor,  to  publish  at 
some  after  period,  by  way  of  making  the  Mu- 
seum a  book  famous  to  the  end  of  time,  and 
you  renowned  for  ever. 

I  have  got  an  Highland  dirk,  for  which  I 
have  great  veneration ;  as  it  once  was  the  dirk 
of  Lord  Balmerino.  It  fell  into  bad  hands,  who 
stripped  it  of  the  silver  mounting,  as  well  as 
the  knife  and  fork.  I  have  some  thoughts  of 
sending  it  to  your  care,  to  get  it  mounted  anew. 

Thank  you  for  the  copies  of  my  Volunteer 
Oallad. — Our  friend  Clarke  has  done  indeed  well ' 
'tis  chaste  and  beautiful.  I  have  not  met  with 
anything  that  has  pleased  me  so  much.     You 


know  I  am  BO  eonnoisseiir:  but  that  I  am  m 

amateur — ^will  be  allowed  me. 

B.  B. 


OOXOVIll. 
TO  MR.   THOMSON. 

[The  blank  in  thia  letter  could  be  filled  up  withont 
writing  treaaon :  bat  notUag  has  been  omiitad  of  aa 
original  nature.] 

Jhify,  1794. 

Ig  there  no  news  yet  of  Plejel  ?  Or  is  yonz 
work  to  be  at  a  dead  stop,  until  the  allies  set 
our  modem  Orpheus  at  llber^  from  the  savage 
thraldom  of  democrat  discorda  ?  Alas  the  day ! 
And  woe  is  me !  That  auspicious  period,  preg- 
nant with  the  happiness  of  milliona.  •    •    •    • 

I  have  presented  a  copy  of  jour  songs  to  the 
daughter  of  a  much-valued  and  much-honoured 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Graham  of  Fintraj.  I 
wrote  on  the  blank  side  of  the  Utle>page  the 
following  address  to  the  young  lady : 

Here,  where  the  Scottish  muse  immortal  lives, 

B.B. 


CCXCIX. 

TO  MR.   THOMSON. 

I 

j  [Thornton  saya  to  Buma,  "You  have  anticipated  my 
opinion  of  '  O'er  the  aeas  and  far  away.'  >>  Yet  aome  of 
the  veraea  are  original  and  touching.] 

80^  August,  1794. 

The  last  evening,  as  I  was  straying  out,  and 
thinking  of  **0*erthe  hills  and  far  away,"  I 
spun  the  following  stanza  for  it ;  but  whether 
my  spinning  will  deserve  to  be  laid  up  in  store, 
like  the  precious  thread  of  the  silk-worm,  or 
brushed  to  the  devil,  like  the  vile  manufacture 
of  the  spider,  I  leave,  my  dear  Sir,  to  your 
usual  candid  criticism.  I  was  pleased  with 
several  lines  in  it  at  first,  but  I  own  that  now  it 
appears  rather  a  flimsy  business. 

This  is  just  a  hasty  sketch,  until  I  see  whether 
it  be  worth  a  critique.  We  have  many  sailor 
songs,  but  as  far  as  I  at  present  recollect,  they 
are  mostly  the  effusions  of  the  jovial  sailor,  not 
the  wailings  of  his  love-lorn  mistress.  I  must 
here  make  one  sweet  exception — **  Sweet  Annie 
frae  the  sea-beach  came."  Now  for  the  song  :— 

How  can  my  poor  heart  be  glad.> 


I 
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I  giT6  joa  leaTe  to  abuse  this  song,  bat  do  it 
IB  the  spirit  of  Christian  meeknoss. 

R.B. 


ceo. 

TO  MB.   THOMSON. 

[The  ■tream  on  the  banka  of  which  thii  toiif  !■  rap- 
poiMd  to  be  anDg,  ia  known  bj  three  namea,  Cairn,  Dal- 
foiAr,  nnd  Clnden.  It  riaea  ander  the  name  of  Cairn, 
nuu  through  a  wild  eoantrj,  under  the  name  of  Dalfo- 
■ar,  affording  fine  trout- fiahing  aa  well  aa  fine  eeenea, 
and  under  that  of  Cluden  it  all  but  waahea  the  walla  of 
Linelnden  College,  and  then  onitea  with  the  Nith.] 

8epL  1794. 

I  SHALL  withdraw  my  **  On  the  seas  and  far 
awaj"  altogether :  it  is  unequal,  and  unworthy 
the  work.  Making  a  poem  is  like  begetting  a 
son  :  you  cannot  know  whether  you  have  a  wise 
man  or  a  fool,  until  yon  produce  him  to  the 
world  to  try  him. 

For  that  reason  I  send  you  the  offspring  of 
my  brain,  abortions  and  all ;  and,  as  such,  pray 
look  over  them,  and  forgive  them,  and  bum 
them.  I  am  flattered  at  your  adopting  **  Ca' 
the  yowes  to  the  knowes,"  as  it  was  owing  to 
me  that  ever  it  saw  the  light  About  soTon 
years  ago  I  was  well  acquainted  with  a  worthy 
little  fellow  of  a  clergyman,  a  Mr.  Clunie,  who 
sang  it  charmingly;  and,  at  m^  request,  Mr. 
Clarke  took  it  down  from  his  singing.  When  I 
gave  it  to  Johnson,  I  added  some  stansas  to  the 
song,  and  mended  others,  but  still  it  will  not  do 
for  you.  In  a  solitary  stroll  which  I  took  to- 
day, I  tried  my  hand  on  a  few  pastoral  lines, 
following  up  the  idea  of  the  chorus,  which  I 
would  preserre.  Here  it  is,  with  all  its  crudi- 
ties and  imperfections  on  its  head. 

Ca'  the  yowes  to  the  knowes,  &c.^ 

I  shall  give  you  my  opinion  of  your  other 
newly  adopted  songs  my  first  scribbling  fit 
t  R.  B. 


COCI. 

TO  MR.   THOMSON. 

[Dr.  Maxwell,  whoae  akill  called  forth  the  praiaea  of 
the  poet,  had  the  honour  of  being  named  bj  Burke  in  the 
Honae  of  Commona:  he  ahared  in  the  French  rerolution, 
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and  narrowly  eacaped  the  guillotine,  like  many  other 
true  frienda  of  liberty.] 

Sept.  1704. 

Do  you  know  a  blackguard  Irish  song  called 
*'0nagh'8  Waterfall?"  The  air  U  charming, 
and  I  have  often  regretted  the  want  of  decent 
verses  to  it.  It  is  too  much,  at  least  for  my 
humble  rustic  muse,  to  expect  that  every  effort 
of  hers  shall  have  merit ;  still  I  think  that  it  is 
better  to  have  mediocre  verses  to  a  favourite 
air,  than  none  at  all.  On  this  principle  I  have 
all  along  proceeded  in  the  Scots  Musical  Mu- 
seum; and  as  that  publication  is  at  its  last 
volume,  I  intend  the  following  song,  to  the  air 
above  mentioned,  for  that  work. 

If  it  does  not  suit  you  as  an  editor,  you  may 
be  pleased  to  have  verses  to  it  that  you  can  sing 
in  the  company  of  ladies. 

Rae  flaxen  were  her  ringlets.' 

Not  to  compare  small  things  with  great,  my 
taste  in  music  is  like  the  mighty  Frederick  of 
Prussia's  taste  in  painting :  we  are  told  that  he 
frequently  admired  what  the  connoisseurs  de- 
cried, and  always  without  any  hypocrisy  con 
fessed  his  admiration.  I  am  sensible  that  my 
taste  in  music  must  be  inelegant  and  vulgar, 
because  people  of  undisputed  and  cultivated 
taste  can  find  no  merit  in  my  favourite  tunes. 
Still,  because  I  am  cheaply  pleased,  is  that  any 
reason  why  I  should  deny  myself  that  pleasure? 
Many  of  our  strathspeys,  ancient  and  modem, 
give  me  most  exquisite  eigoyment,  where  you 
and  other  judges  would  probably  be  showing 
disgust  For  instance,  I  am  just  now  making 
verses  for  **  Rothemurche's  rant,"  an  air  which 
puts  me  in  raptures ;  and,  in  fact,  unless  I  be 
pleased  with  the  tune,  I  never  can  make  verses 
to  it  Here  I  have  Clarke  on  my  side,  who  is  a 
judge  that  I  will  pit  against  any  of  you.  **  Rothe- 
murche,"  he  says,  **is  an  air  both  original  and 
beautiful ;"  and,  on  his  recommendation,  I  have 
taken  the  first  part  of  the  tune  for  a  chorus, 
and  the  fourth  or  last  part  for  the  song.  I  am 
but  two  stanias  deep  in  the  work,  and  possibly 
you  may  think,  and  justly,  that  the  poetry  is  as 
little  worth  your  attention  as  the  music 

[Here  follow  two  atanzaa  of  the  aong,  beginning  "  Le» 
de  wi'  the  lint-white  locka."    Song  CCXXXIII.] 

I  have  begun  anew,  **  Let  me  in  this  ae  night** 
Do  you  think  that  we  ought  to  reUin  the  old 
chorus  ?  I  think  we  must  retain  both  the  old 
ohoms  and  the  first  stansa  of  the  oM  song.    I 
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do  not  altogether  like  the  third  line  of  the  first 
Btania,  but  cannot  alter  it  to  please  myself.  I 
am  just  three  stanzas  deep  in  it.  Would  yon 
have  the  denouement  to  be  successftil  or  other- 
wise ? — should  she  "  let  him  in"  or  not  ? 

Did  you  not  once  propose  '*  The  sow's  tail  to 
Geordie*'  as  an  air  for  your  work?  I  am  quite 
delighted  with  it ;  but  I  acknowledge  that  is  no 
mark  of  its  real  excellence.  I  once  set  about 
Terses  for  it,  which  I  meant  to  be  in  the  alter- 
nate way  of  a  loTer  and  his  mistress  chanting 
together.  I  haye  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
Mrs.  Thomson's  Christian  name,  and  yours,  I 
am  afraid,  is  rather  burlesque  for  sentiment, 
else  I  had  meant  to  have  made  you  the  hero 
and  heroine  of  the  little  piece. 

How  do  you  like  the  following  epigram  which 
I  wrote  the  other  day  on  a  lovely  young  girl's 
recovery  from  a  fever  ?  Doctor  Maxwell  was 
the  physician  who  seemingly  saved  her  flrom 
the  grave  ;  and  to  him  I  address  the  following : 

TO  DR.   MAXWELL, 

ON  MISS  JBSSIB  STAIQ'S  BIOOYIET. 

Maxwell,  if  merit  here  yon  crave. 

That  merit  I  deny : 
You  save  fair  Jessy  from  the  grave  ?— 

An  angel  could  not  die  I 

Ood  grant  you  patience  with  this  stupid 
epistle!  R.  B. 


CCCII. 
TO  MR.   THOMSON. 

[Th«  poet  relatea  the  history  of  aeveral  of  hia  bait 
■onga  in  this  letter :  the  true  old  atrain  of  "  Andre  and 
nil  cutty  gun"  ia  the  firat  of  ita  kind.] 

19M  October,  1794. 
Mt  dear  Fbihnd, 
Bt  this  morning's  post  I  have  your  list,  and, 
in  general,  I  highly  approve  of  it.  I  shall,  at 
more  leisure,  give  you  a  critique  on  the  whole. 
Clarke  goes  to  your  town  by  to-day's  fly,  and  I 
wish  you  would  call  on  him  and  take  his  opinion 
in  general :  you  know  his  taste  is  a  standard. 
He  will  return  here  again  in  a  week  or  two,  so 
please  do  not  miss  asking  for  him.  One  thing  I 
hope  he  will  do— persuade  you  to  adopt  my  fa- 
vourite "Craigieborn-wood,"  in  your  selection: 
it  is  as  great  a  favourite  of  his  as  of  mine.  The 
lady  on  whom  it  was  made  is  one  of  the  finest 


women  in  Scotland ;  and  in  fact  (emtre  pmu)  is 
in  a  manner  to  me  what  Sterne's  Eliza  was  to 
him — a  mistress,  or  friend,  or  what  you  will,  in 
the  guileless  simplicity  of  Platonic  love.  (Now, 
don't  put  any  of  your  squinting  constructions 
on  this,  or  have  any  clishmaclaTer  about  it 
among  our  acquaintances.)  I  assure  you  that 
to  my  lovely  friend  yon  are  indebted  for  many 
of  your  best  songs  of  mine.  Do  you  think  that 
the  sober,  g^-horse  routine  of  existence  could 
inspire  a  man  with  life,  and  lore,  and  J3y— 
could  fire  him  with  enthnaiasm,  or  melt  him 
with  pathos,  equal  to  the  genins  of  jonr  book? 
No  I  no  I  Whenever  I  want  to  be  more  than 
ordinary  in  song — ^to  be  in  some  degree  equal  to 
your  diviner  airs—do  yon  imagine  I  fast  and 
pray  for  the  celestial  emanation  ?  Taut  av  eoa- 
iraire  !  I  have  a  glorious  recipe ;  the  veiy  one 
that  for  his  own  use  was  invented  by  the  divi- 
nity of  healing  and  poetiy,  when  erst  he  piped 
to  the  flocks  of  Admetns.  I  pat  myself  in  a 
regimen  of  admiring  a  fine  woman  ;  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  adorability  of  her  charms,  in  pro- 
portion you  are  delighted  with  mj  verses.  The 
lightning  of  her  eye  is  the  godhead  of  Parnas- 
sus, and  the  witchery  of  her  smile  the  divinity 
of  Helicon ! 

To  descend  to  business :  if  yon  like  my  idea 
of  **  When  she  cam  ben  she  bobbit,"  the  follow- 
ing stanzas  of  mine,  altered  a  little  from  what 
they  were  formerly,  when  set  to  another  air, 
may  perhaps  do  instead  of  worse  stanzas : — 

0  saw  ye  my  dear,  my  Phely.  > 

Now  for  a  few  miscellaneous  remarks.  "  The 
Posie"  (in  the  Museum)  is  my  composition ;  the 
air  was  taken  down  from  Mrs.  Bums's  voice.  It 
is  well  known  in  the  west  country,  but  the  old 
words  are  trash.  By  the  bye,  take  a  look  it 
the  tune  again,  and  tell  me  if  yon  do  not  think 
it  is  the  original  Arom  which  *<  Roslin  Castle" 
is  composed.  The  second  part  in  particular, 
for  the  first  two  or  three  bars,  is  exactly  the 
old  air.  **  Strathallan's  Lament"  is  mine ;  the 
music  is  by  our  right  trusty  and  deserredlj 
well-beloved  Allan  Masterton.  *'  Donocht-Head" 
is  not  mine ;  I  would  give  ten  pounds  it  were. 
It  appeared  first  in  the  Edinburgh  Herald,  and 
came  to  the  editor  of  that  paper  with  the  New- 
castle post-mark  on  it.  **  Whistle  o'er  the  lave 
o't"  is  mine :  the  music  said  to  be  by  a  Jobs 
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Brnoe,  a  celebrated  yiolin-plajer  in  Dumfries, 
aboat  the  beginning  of  this  century.  This  I 
know,  Bruce,  who  was  an  honest  man,  though  a 
red-wud  Highlandman,  constantly  claimed  it; 
and  by  all  the  old  musical  people  here  is  be- 
licTod  to  be  the  author />f  it. 

<*  Andrew  and  his  cutty  gun.*'  The  song  to 
which  this  is  set  in  the  Museum  is  mine,  and 
was  composed  on  Bliss  Euphemia  Murray,  of 
Lintrose,  commonly  and  deservedly  called  the 
Flower  of  Strathmore. 

'*  How  long  and  dreary  is  the  night  I"  I  met 
with  some  such  words  in  a  collection  of  songs 
somewhere,  which  I  altered  and  enlarged  ;  and 
to  please  you,  and  to  suit  your  favourite  air,  I 
have  taken  a  stride  or  two  across  my  room,  and 
have  arranged  it  anew,  as  you  will  find  on  the 
other  page. 

How  long  and  dreary  is  the  night,  &c.' 

•  Tell  me  how  you  like  this.  I  differ  Arom  your 
idea  of  the  expression  of  the  tune.  There  is, 
to  me,  a  great  deal  of  tenderness  in  it  You 
cannot,  in  my  opinion,  dispense  with  a  bass  to 
your  addenda  airs.  A  lady  of  my  acquaintance, 
a  noted  performer,  plays  and  sings  at  the  same 
time  so  charmingly,  that  I  shall  never  bear  to 
see  any  of  her  songs  sent  into  the  world,  as 
naked  as  Mr.  What-d'ye-call-um  has  done  in  his 
London  collection.' 

These  English  songs  gravel  me  to  death.  I 
have  not  that  command  of  the  language  that  I 
have  of  my  native  tongue.  I  have  been  at 
**  Duncan  Gray,"  to  dress  it  in  English,  but  all 
I  can  do  is  deplorably  stupid.   For  instance : — 

Let  not  woman  e'er  complain,  &c.' 

Since  the  above,  I  have  been  out  in  the  coun- 
try, taking  a  dinner  with  a  friend,  where  I  met 
with  a  lady  whom  I  mentioned  in  the  second 
page  in  this  odds-and-ends  of  a  letter.  As 
usual,  I  got  into  song;  and  returning  home  I 
composed  the  following : 

Sleep'st  thou,  or  wak'st  thou,  fairest  creature 
&c.< 

If  you  honour  my  verses  by  setting  the  air  to 
Ihem,  I  will  vamp  up  the  old  song,  and  make  it 
English  enough  to  be  understood. 

I  enclose  you  a  musical  c:irio8ity,  an  East  In- 
dian air,  which  you  would  swear  was  a  Scottish 
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one.  I  know  the  authenticity  of  it,  as  the  gen- 
tleman who  brought  it  over  is  a  particular  ac* 
quaintance  of  mine.  Do  preserve  me  the  copy 
I  send  you,  as  it  is  the  only  one  I  have.  Clarke 
has  set  a  bass  to  it,  and  I  intend  putting  it  into 
the  Musical  Museum.  Here  follow  the  verses  1 
intend  for  it. 

But  lately  seen  in  gladsome  green,  &o.' 

I  would  be  obliged  to  you  if  yoi  would  pro- 
cure me  a  sight  of  Ritson's  collection  of  English 
songs,  which  you  mention  in  your^etter.  I  will 
thank  you  for  another  information,  and  that  as 
speedily  as  you  please :  whether  this  miserable 
drawling  hotchpotch  epistle  has  not  completely 
tired  you  of  my  correspondence  ? 

YABIATION. 

Now  to  the  streaming  fountain. 
Or  up  the  heathy  mountain, 
The  hart,  hind,  and  roe,  freely,  wildly-wanton 
stray ; 
In  twining  hasel  bowers, 
His  lay  the  linnet  pours ; 
The  lav'rock  to  the  sky 
'  Ascends  wi'  sangs  o'  joy, 
While  the  sun  and  thou  arise  to  bless  the  day. 

When  frae  my  Chloris  parted, 

Sad,  cheerless,  broken-hearted. 
The  night's  gloomy  shades,  cloudy,  dark,  o'#* 
cast  my  sky. 

But  when  she  charms  my  sight. 

In  pride  of  beauty's  light ; 

When  through  my  very  heart 

Her  beaming  glories  dart ; 
'Tis  then,  'tis  then  I  wake  to  life  and  Joy ! 

R.  B. 


CCCIII. 
TO  MR.   THOMSON. 

[The  preaenta  mnd«  to  the  po«t  were  fnr  firom  ntinif : 
one :  the  book  for  which  he  ezpreseea  hia  thanka,  was 
the  work  of  the  waapiah  Rilaon.] 

November  y  1794. 

Many  thanks  to  you,  my  dear  Sir,  for  youf 

present;  it  is  a  book  of  the  utmost  importance 

to  me.     I  have  yesterday  begun  my  anecdotes. 

&c..  for  your  work.    I  intend  drawing  them  up 

in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  you,  which  will  sav^ 
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me  ft'om  the  tedious  dull  business  of  systematic 
arrangement.  Indeed,  as  all  I  have  to  saj  con- 
sists of  unconnected  remarks,  anecdotes,  scraps 
of  old  songs,  &o.,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
the  work  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end, 
which  the  critics  insist  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
in  a  work.  In  my  last,  I  told  you  my  objections 
to  the  song  you  had  selected  for  **  My  lodging 
is  on  the  cold  ground/*  On  my  risit  the  other 
day  to  my  fair  Chloris  (that  is  the  poetic  name 
of  the  lovely  goddess  of  my  inspiration),  she 
suggested  an  idea,  which  I,  on  my  return  from 
the  yisit,  wrought  into  the  following  song. 

My  Chloris,  mark  how  green  the  groves.' 

How  do  you  like  the  simplicity  and  tenderness 
of  this  pastoral  T    I  think  it  pretty  well. 

I  like  you  for  entering  so  candidly  and  so 
kindly  into  the  story  of  **ma  ehere  amie,"  I  as- 
sure you  I  was  never  more  in  earnest  in  my  life, 
than  in  the  account  of  that  affair  which  I  sent 
you  in  my  last  Conjugal  love  is  a  passion 
which  I  deeply  feel,  and  highly  venerate ;  but, 
somehow,  it  does  not  make  such  a  figure  in  poesy 
as  that  other  species  of  the  passion, 

"  Whera  love  ia  liberty,  and  nature  law.^' 
Mudcally  speaking,  the  first  is  an  instrument 
of  which  the  gamut  is  scanty  and  confined,  but 
the  tones  inexpressibly  sweet,  while  the  last  has 
powers  equal  to  all  the  intellectual  modulations 
of  the  human  soul.  Still,  I  am  a  very  poet  in 
my  enthusiasm  of  the  passion.  The  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  beloved  object  is  the  first  and 
inviolate  sentiment  that  pervades  my  soul ;  and 
whatever  pleasures  I  mightwish  for,  or  whatever 
might  be  the  raptures  they  would  give  me,  yet, 
if  they  interfere  with  that  first  principle,  it  is 
having  these  pleasures  at  a  dishonest  price ;  and 
justice  forbids  and  generosity  disdains  the  pur- 
chase. 

Despairing  of  my  own  powers  to  give  you 
variety  enough  in  English  songs,  I  have  been 
turning  over  old  collections,  to  pick  out  songs,  of 
which  the  measure  is  something  similar  to  what 
I  want;  and,  with  a  little  alteration,  so  as  to 
suit  the  rhythm  of  the  air  exactly,  to  give  you 
them  for  your  work.  Where  the  songs  have 
hitherto  been  but  little  noticed,  nor  have  ever 
been  set  to  music,  I  think  the  shift  a  fair  one. 
A  song,  which,  under  the  same  first  verse,  you 
will  find  in  Ramsay's  Tea-table  Miscellany,  I 


have  cut  down  for  an  English  dress  to  yosi 
«*  Dainty  Davie,"  aa  follows : — 

It  was  the  charming  month  of  May.> 

You  may  think  meanly  of  this,  bat  take  a  look 
at  thei>ombast.originaH  and  you  will  be  sur- 
prised that  I  have  made  so  much  of  it.  I  have 
finished  my  song  to  **  Rothemorche's  rant,"  and 
you  have  Clarke  to  consult  as  to  the  set  of  the 
air  for  singing. 

Lassie  wi*  the  lint-white  locks,  &c.* 

This  piece  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  a 
regular  pastoral :  the  vernal  mom,  the  summer 
noon,  the  autumnal  evening,  and  the  winter 
night,  are  regularly  rounded.  If  you  like  it, 
well ;  if  not,  I  will  insert  it  in  the  Museum. 

B.  B 
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TO  MR.   THOMSON. 

[Sir  Walter  Scott  remarked,  on  the  iTrica  of  Borai, 
**  that  at  last  the  writing  a  aeriea  of  aoi^s  for  large  nm- 
•ical  coHectioni  degenerated  into  a  alaviah  laboar  whiek 
no  talenta  could  support.*'] 

I  AM  out  of  temper  that  you  should  set  so 
sweet,  so  tender  an  air,  as  *«  Deil  tak  the  wars," 
to  the  foolish  old  verses.  You  talk  of  the  siUi- 
ness  of  "Saw  ye  my  father?" — By  heavens! 
the  odds  is  gold  to  brass !  Besides,  the  old 
song,  though  now  pretty  well  modemixed  into 
the  Scottish  language,  is  originally,  and  in  the 
early  editions,  a  bungling  low  imitation  of  the 
Scottish  manner,  by  that  genius  Tom  D'Urfey, 
so  has  no  pretensions  to  be  a  Scottish  produc- 
tion. There  is  a  pretty  English  song  by  Sheri- 
dan,  in  the  "  Duenna.*'  to  this  air,  which  is  out 
of  sight  superior  to  D*Urfey*s.     It  begins, 

'*When  saMe  night  each  drtioping  plant  restoriv.*' 
The  air,   if  I  understand  the   expression  of  it 
properly,  is  the  very  native  language  of  simpli- 
city, tenderness,  and  love.     I  have  again  gone 
gone  over  my  song  to  the  tune. 

Now  for  my  English  song  to  •*  Nancy's  to  the 
greenwood,"  ^c. 

Farewell  thou  stream  that  winding  flows.^ 

There  is  an  air,  •*  The  Caledonian  Hunt's  De- 
light," to  which  I  wrote  a  song  that  you  will  find 
in  Johnson,  "  Ye  banks   and   braes  o*  bonnit 
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Doon:*'  this  air  I  think  might  find  a. place 
among  joor  hundred,  as  Lear  sajB  of  his  knights. 
Do  you  know  the  history  of  the  air  T  It  is  cn- 
rioos  enongh.  A  good  many  years  ago,  Mr. 
James  Miller,  writer  in  your  good  town,  a  gentle- 
man whom  possibly  you  know,  was  in  company 
with  our  friend  Clarke ;  and  talking  of  Scottish 
music,  Miller  expressed  an  ardent  ambition  to 
be  able  to  compose  a  Scots  air.  Mr.  Clarke, 
partly  by  way  of  joke,  told  him  to  keep  to  the 
black  keys  of  the  harpsichord,  and  preserre 
some  kind  of  rhythm,  and  he  would  infallibly 
compose  a  Scots  air.  Certain  it  is  that,  in  a 
few  days,  Mr.  Miller  produced  the  rudiments 
of  an  air,  which  Mr.  Clarke,  with  some  touches 
and  corrections,  fashioned  into  the  tune  in  ques- 
tion. Ritson,  yon  know,  has  the  same  story 
of  the  black  keys ;  but  this  account  which  I  have 
Just  given  you,  Mr.  Clarke  informed  me  of 
■everal  years  ago.  Now,  to  show  you  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  trace  the  origin  of  our  airs,  I  hare 
heard  it  repeatedly  asserted  that  this  was  an 
Irish  air ;  nay,  I  met  with  an  Irish  gentleman 
who  affirmed  he  had  heard  it  in  Ireland  among 
the  old  women;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
countess  informed  me,  that  the  first  person  who 
introduced  the  air  into  this  country,  was  a 
baronet's  lady  of  her  acquaintance,  who  took 
down  the  notes  from  an  itinerant  piper  in  the 
Isle  of  Man.  How  difficult,  then,  to  ascertain 
the  truth  respecting  our  poesy  and  music !  I, 
myself,  have  lately  seen  a  couple  of  ballads  sung 
through  the  streets  of  Dumfries,  with  my  name 
at  the  head  of  them  as  the  author,  though  it 
was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  them. 

I  thank  you  for  admitting  "Craigiebum- 
wood/*  and  I  shall  take  care  to  furnish  you 
with  a  new  chorus.  In  fact,  the  chorus  was 
not  my  work,  but  a  part  of  some  old  verses  to 
the  air.  If  I  can  catch  myself  in  a  more  than 
ordinarily  propitious  moment,  I  shall  write  a 
new  '*  Craigiebum-wood"  altogether.  My  heart 
is  much  in  the  theme. 

I  am  ashamed,  my  dear  fellow,  to  make  the 
request ;  'tis  dunning  your  generosity ;  but  in 
a  moment  when  I  had  forgotten  whether  I  was 
rich  or  poor,  I  promised  Chloris  a  copy  of  your 
fongs.  It  wrings  my  honest  pride  to  write  you 
this ;  but  an  ungracious  request  is  doubly  so 
by  a  tedious  apology.  To  make  you  some 
amends,  as  soon  as  I  have  extracted  the  neces- 
Mry  information  out  of  them,  I  will  return  you 
^ttoa's  volnmei. 


The  lady  is  not  a  little  proud  that  she  is  to 
make  so  distinguished  a  figure  in  your  collec- 
tion, and  I  am  not  a  little  proud  that  I  have  it 
in  my  power  to  please  her  so  much.  Lucky  it 
is  for  your  patience  that  my  paper  is  done,  fox 
when  I  am  in  a  scribbling  humour,  I  know  not 
when  to  give  over.  R.  B. 


CWCV. 

TO   MR.THOMSON. 

[Willy  and  Ph«l]r,  in  one  of  the  lyrica  which  this  let- 
tar  contained,  carry  on  the  pleanmt  bandying  of  pniiae 
till  complimenta  grow  scarce,  and  the  lovers  are  redooed 
to  ailence.] 

19M  November,  1794. 

You  see,  my  dear  Sir,  what  a  punctual  cor- 
respondent I  am  ;  though,  indeed,  you  may  thank 
yourself  for  the  tedium  of  my  letters,  as  you 
have  so  flattered  me  on  my  horsemanship  with 
my  favourite  hobby,  and  have  praised  the 
grace  of  his  ambling  so  much,  that  I  am  scarcely 
ever  off  his  back.  For  instance,  this  morning, 
though  a  keen  blowing  frost,  in  my  walk  before 
breakfast,  I  finished  my  duet,  which  you  were 
pleased  to  praise  so  much.  Whether  I  have 
uniformly  succeeded,  I  will  not  say ;  but  here 
it  is  for  you,  though  it  is  not  an  hour  old. 

0  Philly,  happy  be  the  day.' 

Tell  me  honestly  how  yon  like  it,  and  point  out 
whatever  you  think  faulty. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  your  idea  of  singing 
our  songs  in  alternate  stanias,  and  regret  that 
yon  did  not  hint  it  to  me  sooner.  In  those  that 
remain,  I  shall  have  it  in  my  eye.  I  remember 
your  objecUons  to  the  name  Philly,  but  it  is  the 
common  abbreviation  of  Phillis.  Sally,  the  only 
other  name  that  suits,  has  to  my  ear  a  vul- 
garity about  it,  which  unfits  it  for  anything 
except  burlesque.  The  legion  of  Scottish  poet- 
asters of  the  day,  whom  your  brother  editor, 
Mr.  Ritson,  ranks  with  me  as  my  coevals,  have 
always  mistaken  vulgarity  for  simplicity;  where- 
as, simplicity  is  as  much  eUrignie  Arcci  vulgarity 
on  the  one  hand,  as  from  affectel  point  and 
puerile  conceit  on  the  other. 

I  agree  with  you  as  to  the  air,  **  Craigiebum- 
wood,"  that  m  chorus  would,  in  some  degree, 
spoil  the  effect,  and  shall  certainly  have  none 
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aR  mj  projected  song  to  it  It  is  not,  howsTer, 
a  case  in  point  with  **  Rothemurche ;"  there, 
as  in  **  Roy's  Wife  of  Aldiyalloch,*'  a  chorus 
goes,  to  my  taste,  well  enough.  As  to  the 
chorus  going  first,  that  is  the  case  with  **  Roy's 
Wife,"  as  well  as  **  Rothemurche."  In  fact,  in 
the  first  part  of  both  tunes,  the  rhythm  is  so 
peculiar  and  irregular,  and  on  that  irregularity 
depends  so  much  of  their  beauty,  that  we  must 
e'en  take  them  with  all  their  wildness,  and 
humour  the  Terse  accordingly.  Leaving  out 
the  starting  note  in  both  tunes,  has,  I  think,  an 
effect  that  no  regularity  could  counterbalance 

the  want  of. 

-y^  f  Oh  Roy's  wife  of  Aldivalloch. 

^'         1 0  lassie  wi'  the  lint-white  locks. 


and 


'th  /  ^**y**  ^^®  ^^  Aldivalloch. 
*    \  Lassie  wi'  the  lint-white  1 


locks. 


Does  not  the  tameness  of  the  prefixed  syllable 
strike  you  T  In  the  last  case,  with  the  true  furor 
of  genius,  you  strike  at  once  into  the  wild  ori- 
ginality of  the  air ;  whereas,  in  the  first  insipid 
method,  it  is  like  the  grating  screw  of  the  pins 
before  the  fiddle  is  brought  into  tune.  This  is 
my  taste ;  if  I  am  wrong,  I  beg  pardon  of  the 
eoffnoteenii, 

**  The  Caledonian  Hunt"  is  so  charming,  that 
it  would  make  any  subject  in  a  song  go  down; 
but  pathos  is  certainly  its  native  tongue.  Scot- 
tish bacchanalians  we  certainly  want,  though 
the  few  we  have  are  excellent.  For  instance, 
"Todlin  hame,"  is,  for  wit  and  humour,  an 
unparalleled  composition;  and  ** Andrew  and 
his  cutty  gun"  is  the  work  of  a  master.  By  the 
way,  are  you  not  quite  vexed  to  think  that 
those  men  of  genius,  for  such  they  certainly 
were,  who  composed  our  fine  Scottish  lyrics, 
should  be  unknown  ?  It  has  given  me  many  a 
heart-ache.  Apropos  to  bacchanalian  songs  in 
Scottish,  I  composed  one  yesterday,  for  an  air 
I  like  much — **  Lumps  o'  pudding." 

Contented  wi'  little  and  cantie  wi'  mair.' 

If  you  do  not  relish  this  air,  I  will  send  it  to 
/ohnson.  R.  B. 


CCCVI. 
TO  MR.   THOMSON. 

[  The  inttniment  which  the  po«t  got  from  the  braea  of 
Athol,  Menu  of  an  order  aa  rude  and  incapable  of  fine 


■onada  aa  tha  whiatlaa  whieh  aehool-boys  amkm  ia  ipiiii 
from  tba  mallar  boughi  of  the  plana- tr«e.] 

Siiioi  yesterday's  penmanship,  I  have  firame4 
a  couple  of  English  stansas,  by  way  of  an  Eng- 
lish song  to  **  Roy's  Wife."  Yon  wlH  aUow  me, 
that  in  this  instance  my  English  corresponds  in 
sentiment  with  the  Scottish. 

Canst  thou  leave  me  thus,  mj  Katy  ?* 

Well !  I  think  this,  to  be  done  in  two  or  three 
turns  across  my  room,  and  with  two  or  three 
pinches  of  Irish  blackguard,  is  not  so  far  amiss. 
Tou  s^e  I  am  determined  to  have  my  quantum 
of  applause  from  somebody. 

Tell  my  fHend  Allan  (for  I  am  sure  that  wt 
only  want  the  trifling  circumstance  of  being 
known  to  one  another,  to  be  the  best  friends  ob 
earth)  that  I  much  suspect  he  has,  in  his  plates, 
mistaken  the  figure  of  the  stock  and  horn.  I 
have,  at  last,  gotten  one,  but  it  is  a  rery  rude 
instrument.  It  is  composed  of  three  parts ;  the 
stock,  which  is  the  hinder  thigh-bone  of  a  sheep, 
such  as  you  see  in  a  mutton  ham ;  the  horn, 
which  is  a  common  Highland  cow's  horn,  cut 
off  at  the  smaller  end,  until  the  aperture  be 
large  enough  to  admit  the  stock  to  be  pushed 
up  through  the  horn  until  it  be  held  by  the 
thicker  end  of  the  thigh-bone ;  and  lastly,  an 
oaten  reed  exactly  cut  and  notched  like  that 
which  you  see  every  shepherd  boy  have,  when 
^  the  corn-stems  are  green  and  full  grown.  The 
reed  is  not  made  fast  in  the  bone,  but  is  held  by 
I  the  lips,  and  plays  loose  in  the  smaller  end  of 
I  the  stock ;  while  the  stock,  with  the  horn  hang- 
ing on  its  larger  end,  is  held  by  the  hands  in 
playing.  The  stock  has  six  or  seven  ventages 
on  the  upper  side,  and  one  back-ventage,  like 
the  common  flute.  This  of  mine  was  made  bj 
a  man  from  the  braes  of  Athole,  and  is  exactly 
what  the  shepherds  wont  to  use  in  that  country. 
However,  either  it  is  not  quite  propeily  bored 
in  the  holes,  or  else  we  have  not  the  art  of  blow- 
ing it  rightly ;  for  we  can  make  little  of  it.  If 
Mr.  Allan  chooses,  I  will  send  him  a  sight  of 
mine,  as  I  look  on  myself  to  be  a  kind  of  brother- 
brush  with  him.  **  Pride  in  poets  is  nae  sin  ;'* 
and  I  will  say  it,  that  I  look  on  Mr.  Allan  and 
Mr.  Burns  to  be  the  only  genuine  and  real 
painters  of  Scottish  costume  in  the  world. 

R.  B. 


1  Song  CCXXXVI. 
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cwovn. 

TO  PETER  MILLER,   JUN.,   ESQ., 

07  DAL8WINT0M. 

rin  a  conTermtion  with  iainea  Perry,  •ditor  of  th« 
Morning  Chronicle,  Mr.  Miller,  who  was  then  mamber 
for  the  Dumfriee  borong he,  kindly  represented  the  po- 
verty a'  the  poet  and  the  inereaaing  number  of  hia  family : 
Perry  ai  once  offered  fifty  poonda  a  year  for  any  contri- 
bntiona  he  might  chooae  to  make  to  hia  newipaper :  the 
reaaona  for  hia  refaaal  are  stated  Ia  thia  letter.] 

Dumfriet,  Nov.  1794. 
Dkab  Six, 

Your  offer  is  indeed  truly  generous,  and  most 
sincerely  do  I  thank  you  for  it ;  bat  in  my  pre- 
sent situation,  I  find  that  I  dare  not  accept  it 
You  well  know  my  political  sentiments ;  and 
were  I  an  insular  indiyidual,  unconnected  with 
a  wife  and  a  family  of  children,  with  the  most 
ferrid  enthusiasm  I  would  hare  Tolunteered  my 
senrices :  I  then  could  and  would  have  despised 
all  consequences  that  might  haye  ensued. 

My  prospect  in  the  Excise  is  something ;  at 
least  it  is,  encumbered  as  I  am  with  the  welfare, 
the  very  existence,  of  near  half-a-score  of  help- 
less individuals,  what  I  dare  not  sport  with. 

In  the  mean  time,  they  are  most  welcome  to 
my  Ode ;  only,  let  them  insert  it  as  a  thing  they 
have  met  with  by  accident  and  unknown  to  me. 
— ^Nay,  if  Mr.  Perry,  whose  honour,  after  your 
character  of  him,  I  cannot  doubt;  if  he  will 
give  me  an  address  and  channel  by  which  any- 
thing will  come  safe  from  those  spies  with  which 
he  may  be  certain  that  his  correspondence  is 
beset,  I  will  now  and  then  send  him  any  bagatelle 
that  I  may  write.  In  the  present  hurry  of 
Europe,  nothing  but  news  and  politics  will  be 
regarded ;  but  against  the  days  of  peace,  which 
Heaven  send  soon,  my  little  assistance  may  per- 
haps fill  up  an  idle  column  of  a  newspaper.  I 
have  long  had  it  in  my  head  to  try  my  hand  in 
the  way  of  little  prose  essays,  which  I  propose 
sending  into  the  world  though  the  medium  of 
fonk2  newspaper;  and  should  these  be  worth 
bis  while,  to  these  Mr.  Perry  shall  be  welcome ; 
and  all  my  reward  shall  be,  his  treating  me 
with  his  paper,  which,  by  the  bye,  to  anybody 
who  has  the  least  relish  for  wit,  is  a  high  treat 
indeed. 

With  the  most  grateftil  esteem  I  am  OTor, 

Dear  Sir, 

R.  B. 


000  vm. 

TO  MR.  SAMUEL  CLARKE,  JUN., 

DUMVBIBS. 

[Political  animoaitieB  troabled  aoeiety  daring  the  da)-t 
of  Boma,  aa  mnch  at  leaat  aa  they  diatorb  it  now--tJui 
letter  ia  an  inataace  of  it.] 

Sundojf  Morning. 
DBAB  Six, 

I  was,  I  know,'  drunk  last  night,  but  I  am 
sober  this  morning.  From  the  expressions 
Capt made  use  of  to  me,  bad  I  had  no- 
body's welfare  to  care  for  but  my  own,  we  should 
certainly  have  come,  according  to  the  manners 
of  the  world,  to  the  necessity  of  murdering  one 
another  about  the  business.  The  words  were 
such  as,  generally,  I  believe,  end  in  a  brace  of 
pistols ;  but  I  am  still  pleased  to  think  that  I 
did  not  ruin  the  peace  and  welfare  of  a  wife  and 
a  family  of  children  in  a  drunken  squabble. 
Farther,  yon  know  that  the  report  of  certain  po- 
litical opinions  being  mine,  has  already  once 
before  brought  me  to  the  brink  of  destruction 
I  dread  lest  last  night's  business  may  be  misre- 
presented in  the  same  way. — You,  I  beg,  will 
take  care  to  prevent  it.  I  tax  your  wish  for 
Mr.  Bums's  welfare  with  the  task  of  waiting  as 
soon  as  possible,  on  every  gentleman  who  was 
present,  and  state  this  to  him,  and,  as  you  please, 
show  him  this  letter.  What,  after  all,  was  the 
obnoxious  toast?  '*  May  our  success  in  the  pre- 
sent war  be  equal  to  the  justice  of  our  cause." 
— A  toast  that  the  most  outrageous  frenzy  of 
loyalty  cannot  object  to.  I  request  and  beg 
that  this  morning  yon  will  wait  on  the  parties 
present  at  the  foolish  dispute.  I  shall  only  add, 
that  I  am  truly  sorry  that  a  man  who  stood  so 

high  in  my  estimation  as  Mr. ,  should  use 

me  in  the  manner  in  which  I  conceive  he  has 
done.  R*  B. 


COOIX. 

TO   MR.   THOMSON. 

[Bama  allowed  for  the  aonga  which  Wolcot  wrote  for 
Thomaon  a  degree  of  lyric  merit  which  the  world  has 
nlamd  to  aanction.] 

December f  1794. 

It  is,  I  assure  you,  the  pride  of  my  heart  te 
do  anything  to  forward  or  add  to  the  value  of 
yoor  book ;  and  as  I  agree  with  yon  that  the 
Jacobite  song  in  the  Museum  to  *'  There'll  nevei 
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be  pence  till  Jamie  comes  baoie,"  would  Dot  m 
well  Gonaort  with  Peter  Pindar's  excellent  loTe- 
Mug  to  tbftt  air,  1  have  just  framed  far  jia  the 
foUowiug : — 

Kow  ID  her  green  mantle,  &o.' 

Hot  does  thia  please  ;ou  f  As  to  the  point  of 
Ume  far  the  expression,  in  ;our  proposed  print 
from  my  ■•  SoUger's  Return,"  it  must  certainly 
hent— "Sho  gai'd."  The  in terea ting  dubiety 
and  BUBpenae  taking  pasaeaeion  of  her  counte- 
nance, ond  the'  gushiug  fondaesti,  with  a  mii- 
tare  of  roguish  plnyfulness,  in  bis,  Btrike  me  ai 
things  of  which  a  master  will  mnke  a  great  deal. 
In  great  baste,  bat  In  great  truth,  yoors. 


TO   ME.  THOMSON. 


»..«>orbmDu.rr«ldom.] 

January.  1796. 

I  FK*a  for  my  iongs;  haTrivcr.  a  few  may 
please,  yet  originality  is  a  coy  feiLture  in  cnm- 
poBition,  and  in  a  multiplicity  of  efforts  in  the 
■ame  style,  dinappenrs  altogether.  For  these 
three  thousand  yoar?,  we  poetic  folks  have  been 
describing  the  spring,  for  iiistnnce ;  ond  as  the 
spring  continues  the  Rame,  there  must  Boon  be 
a  sameneaa  iQ  the  imagery,  &c.,  of  tbeae  said 
rhyming  folks. 

A  great  critic  (Aihin)  i 
and  wine  are  the  exciv 
writing.  The  fallowing 
and  coDsequently  is  no 
toned,  I  think,  to  be  tw< 
prose  thoughts  iaiertcd 


ongB,  says  that  lore 
e  themes  for  song- 
on  neither  subject, 
ig:  but  will  be  al- 
■  three  pretty  good 
I  rliyme. 


lather 


I  do  not  give  you  (he  faregoing  aong  for  your 
book,  but  merely  by  way  of  vii-e  la  bagalilU: 
for  the  piece  is  not  really  poelry.  How  will 
the  following  do  for  "Craigieliorn-wood!" — 


;t  ftt'a  the 


Q  Craigiebum,' 


Farewell!  Gad  bleai  youl 


kCCXXXVIII, 


TO    MB.   THOMSON. 


ph=r.l 


biiEb-plno 


It  ditdnfuiatinl  biofm 


Ecclf/tchan,  1th  Fthruary,  1795 
Mt  diab.  Thomson, 

Ydit  cBDnat  bare  any  idea  of  the  predicament 
in  which  1  write  to  you.  In  the  course  of  my 
duty  as  Buperriaor  (in  which  capacity  I  bai* 
acted  of  late),  I  came  yesternight  to  this  unfor- 
tunate, wicked  tittle  Tillage.  1  have  gone  fur> 
ward,  but  Buaws  of  ten  feet  deep  have  impedeil 
my  progress:  I  haie  tried  to  "gae  back  the 
gate  I  cam  again,"  but  the  saloe  obstacle  hal 
abut  me  up  within  insuperable  bare.  To  a 
to  my  misfortune,  unce  dinner,  a  scraper  hi« 
been  torturing  catgut,  in  sounds  that  would 
have  ineulted  the  dying  agonies  of  a  eow  under 
the  hands  of  a  butcher,  and  thinks  himseit^  oa 
that  very  account,  eiceeiliag  good  company. 
In  fact,  I  have  been  in  a  dilemma,  eidierto  get 
drunk,  to  forget  these  miseries ;  or  to  ha 
myself,  to  get  rid  of  them  :  like  a  prudent  m 
(a  character  congenial  to  my  every  thoaght, 
word,  and  deedj,  1  of  two  evils  hare  chosen  the 
least,  and  am  very  drunk,  at  your  aervice  1 

I  wrote  you  yeaterday  from  Dumfries.  I  had 
not  time  then  to  toll  you  ail  1  wanted  to  aaj 
aud,  Heaven  knows,  at  present  1  have  not  ci 
pacity. 

Do  you  know  on  air — 1  am  sure  you  mm 
know  it — "We'll  gong  nne  mair  to  yon  townl 
I  think,  in  alowiah  time,  it  would  make  an  e; 
cellent  song.  1  am  highly  delighted  with  it 
and  if  you  should  think  it  worthy  of  your  attei 
tion.  T  have  a  fair  dame  in  my  eye   to  whom  [ 


m  juat  going  to  bed,  I  w 
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nr.  of  Cnledonji,  in  hoanurofMn.  Bnn 
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trtM    the  muM  was  high  ia  toiif ,  and  nMd  f«w  wordi 
in  the  letter  which  encloeed  them.] 

Mixy,  1796. 

O  8TAT,  sweet  warbling  woodlsrk,  eUyP 

Let  me  know,  your  Tery  first  leisure,  how 
yon  like  this  song. 

Long,  long  the  night> 

How  do  yon  like  the  foregoing?  The  Irish 
air,  '*  Humours  of  Glen,"  is  a  great  faTourite 
of  mine,  and  as,  except  the  silly  staff  in  the 
'*  Poor  Soldier,"  there  are  not  any  decent  Terses 
for  it,  I  hare  written  for  it  as  follows : — 

Their  groves  o'  sweet  myrtle  let  foreign  lands 
reckon.' 


Let  me  hear  firom  yon. 


KB. 


cooxm. 


TO  MR.   THOMSON. 

[The  poe»  calls  for  praiae  ia  this  letter,  a  ipeeiea  of 
eoin  which  is  always  ready.] 

How  cruel  are  the  parent8.4 

Mark  yonder  pomp  of  costly  fashion.' 

Well,  this  is  not  amiss.  Yon  see  how  I  an- 
swer your  orders— your  tailor  could  not  be  more 
punctual.  I  am  just  now  in  a  high  fit  for  poet- 
ixing,  proTided  that  the  strait-Jacket  of  criti- 
cism don't  cure  me.  If  you  can,  in  a  post  or 
two,  administer  a  little  of  the  intoxicating  po- 
tion of  your  applause,  it  will  raise  your  humble 
serrant's  phrensy  to  any  height  you  want  I 
am  at  this  moment  "holding  high  couTerse" 
with  the  muses,  and  hare  not  a  word  to  throw 
away  on  such  a  prosaic  dog  as  you  are. 

R.B. 


CXJCXIV. 

TO  MB.   THOMSON. 

[ThomaoD  at  this  time  seat  the  drawiag  to  Baras  ia 
which  David  Allaa  sought  to  embody  the  "Cotter's 
Batorday  Night :"  it  displays  at<taee  the  taleat  aad  waat 
nf  taste  of  the  iageaioos  artist.] 

M<Ky,  1796. 

Tbv  thousand  thanks  for  your  elegant  pre- 
sent— ^though  I  am  ashamed  of  the  value  of  it, 


■8m«CCXUX        tSoiyCCL.       tSongCCU. 


being  bestowed  on  a  man  who  has  not,  by  any 
means,  merited  such  an  instance  of  kindness. 
I  have  shown  it  to  two  or  three  judges  of  the 
first  abilities  here,  and  they  all  agree  with  me 
in  classing  it  as  a  first-rate  production.  My 
phis  is  sae  kenspeckle,  that  the  very  joiner's 
apprentice,  whom  Mrs.  Bums  employed  to  break 
up  the  parcel  (I  was  out  of  town  that  day)  knew 
it  at  once.  My  most  grateful  compliments  to 
Allan,  who  has  honoured  my  rustic  music  so 
much  with  his  masterly  penciL  One  strange 
coincidence  is,  that  the  little  one  who  is  making 
the  felonious  attempt  on  the  cat's  tail,  is  the 
most  striking  likeness'  of  an  ill-deedie,  d — n'd, 
wee,  rumblegairie  urchin  of  mine,  whom  from 
that  propensity  to  witty  wickedness,  and  man- 
f^'  mischief^  which,  even  at  twa  days  auld,  I 
foresaw  would  form  the  striking  features  of  his 
disposition,  I  named  Willie  Nicol,  after  a  cer- 
tain friend  of  mine,  who  is  one  of  the  masters 
of  a  grammar-school  in  a  city  which  shall  be 
nameless. 

Give  the  enclosed  epigram  to  my  much -va- 
lued friend  Cunningham,  and  tell  him,  that  on 
Wednesday  I  go  to  visit  a  fHend  of  his,  to 
whom  his  fHendly  partiality  in  speaking  of  me 
in  a  manner  introduced  me — I  mean  a  well- 
known  military  and  literary  character.  Colonel 
Dirom. 

Ton  do  not  tell  me  how  you  liked' my  two  last 

songs.    Are  they  condemned  t 

R.  B. 


COOXV. 

TO   MR.   THOMSON. 

[In  allnsioa  to  the  preeediag  letter,  Thomsoa  says  to 
Boras,  **  Yoa  really  make  me  blush  whea  yoa  tell  me 
yoo  have  aot  merited  thedrawiag  from  me.'*  The  "  For 
a*  that  aad  a>  that,**  which  weet  with  this  letter,  was,  it 
is  believed,  the  eompodtioa  of  Mrs.  Riddel.] 

Ih  •*  Whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  ye,  my  lad," 
the  iteration  of  that  line  is  tiresome  to  my  ear. 
Here  goes  what  I  think  is  an  improvement  :— 

Oh  whistle,  and  111  come  to  ye,  my  lai ; 
Oh  whistle,  and  FU  come  to  ye,  my  lad ; 
Tho'  father  and  mother  and  a'  should  gae  mad. 
Thy  Jeanie  will  venture  wi'  ye,  my  lad. 

In  fact,  a  fair  dame,  at  whose  shrine  I,  the 
priest  of  the  Nine,  offer  up  the  incense  of  Par- 
nassus— a  dame  whom  the  Graces  have  attired 


4  8raif  CCUII. 
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in  witchcraft,  and  whom  the  Loves  have  anned 
with  lightning — a  Mr  one,  herself  the  heroine 
of  the  song,  insists  on  the  amendment,  and  dis- 
pute her  commands  If  yon  dare  T 

This  is  no  my  ain  lassie,  i  &c. 

Do  you  know  that  you  have  roused  the  torpi- 
dity of  Clarke  at  last?  He  has  requested  me  to 
write  three  or  four  songs  for  him,  which  he  is 
to  set  to  music  himself.  The  enclosed  sheet 
contains  two  songs  for  him,  which  please  to  pre- 
sent to  my  valued  fHend  Cunningham. 

I  enclose  the  sheet  open,  both  for  your  inspec- 
tion, and  that  you  may  copy  the  song  **  Oh  bon- 
nie  was  yon  rosy  brier."  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  am  right,  but  that  song  pleases  me ;  and  as  it 
is  extremely  probable  that  Clarke's  newly- 
roused  celestial  spark  will  be  soon  smothered  in 
the  fogs  of  indolence,  if  you  like  the  song,  it 
may  go  as  Scottish  verses  to  the  air  of  "I wish 
my  love  was  in  a  mire  ;'*  and  poor  £rskine*s 
English  lines  may  follow. 

I  enclose  you  a  **  For  a*  that  and  a'  that,*' 
which  was  never  in  print :  it  is  a  much  superior 
song  to  mine.  I  have  been  told  that  it  was 
composed  by  a  lady,  and  some  lines  written  on 
the  blank  leaf  of  a  copy  of  the  last  edition  of 
my  poems,  presented  to  the  lady  whom,  in  so 
many  fictitious  reveries  of  passion,  but  with  the 
most  ardent  sentiments  of  real  friendship,  I 
have  80  often  sung  under  the  name  of  Chloris : — 

To  Chloris." 


Uhe  bagcUeUe  de  VamUa. 


CoiLA. 

R.  B. 


OCCXVI. 
TO  MR.  THOMSON. 


[In  th0  double  Mrvice  of  poeay  and  music  the  poet  had 
>  sing  ofpanga  which  he  never  endured,  from  beauties 
)  whom  he  had  never  sooken.l 


] 

FoBLORN  my  love,  no  comfort  near,  &c.' 

How  do  you  like  the  foregoing  ?  I  have  writ- 
ten it  withii\.  this  hour :  so  much  for  the  speed 
•f  my  Pegasus;  but  what  say  you  to  his  bottom  ? 

R.  B. 


CCOXVU. 
TO  MB.   THOMSON. 

[The  nnezainpled  brevity  of  Bum**  totten,  aad  tke 
•xtrmordinary  flow  and  grace  of  hia  wcn^m,  towards  the 
close  of  hia  life,  bava  not  now  for  th«  Arat  tima  ba« 
remarkad.] 

Last  May  a  braw  wooer.^ 
Why,  why  tell  thy  loTer.* 

Such  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  rhythm  of  this 
air,  that  I  find  it  imposuble  to  make  another 
stansa  to  suit  it 

I  am  at  present  quite  occupied  with  the  charm- 
ing sensations  of  the  toothache^  so  haye  not  a 
word  to  spare.  R.  B. 


CCLV  a  Poems,  No.  CXLVI. 

s  Bong  CCLVIII. 


cocxym. 

TO   MBS.   RIDDEL. 

Suppotet  hoMelf  to  he  writing  from  the  dead  to  the 

Uving. 

[Ill  health,  poverty,  a  sense  of  depandanca,  with  die 
mach  he  had  deserved  of  his  country,  and  tha  little  be 
had  obtained,  ware  all  at  this  time  preaaing  on  the  miad 
of  Buma,  and  Indaeing  him  to  forget  what  waa  doe  tc 
himself  aa  well  aa  to  the  coarteaiaa  of  life.} 

Madam, 
I  DARK  say  that  this  is  the  first  epistle  yon 
ever  received  fh>m  this  nether  World.  I  write 
you  from  the  regions  of  Hell,  amid  the  horrors 
of  the  damned.  The  time  and  the  manner  of 
my  leaving  your  earth  I  do  not  exactly  know,  as 
I  took  my  departure  in  the  heat  of  a  fever  of 
intoxication  contracted  at  your  too  hospitable 
mansion ;  but,  on  my  arrival  here,  I  was  fairly 
tried,  and  sentenced  to  endure  the  purgatorial 
tortures  of  this  infernal  confine  for  the  space  of 
ninety-nine  years,  eleven  months,  and  twenty- 
nine  days,  and  all  on  account  of  the  impropriety 
of  my  conduct  yesternight  under  your  roof. 
Here  am  I,  laid  on  a  bed  of  pitiless  furze,  with 
my  aching  head  reclined  on  a  pillow  of  ever- 
piercing  thorn,  while  an  infernal  tormentor, 
wrinkled,  and  old,  and  cruel,  his  name  I  think 
is  Recollection^  with  a  whip  of  scorpions,  forbids 
peace  or  rest  to  approach  me,  and  keeps  anguish 
eternally  awake.  Still,  Madam,  if  I  could  in 
any  measure  be  reinstated  in  the  good  opinion 
of  the  fair  circle  whom  my  conduct  last  night 


4  Bong  CCUX. 


i  Song  CCLX. 


OP  ROBERT    BURNS. 


10  much  injured,  I  think  it  would  be  ta  BUarift- 
tion  to  taj  tormmtB.  For  thii  reuon  I  trouble 
70U with tliia letter.  lothemeDof  Ihe  compMiy 
I  will  make  no  apology. — Voar  husband,  who 
insisted  on  uj  drinking  more  than  I  choie,  baa 
no  right  to  blame  me ;  and  the  other  gentlemen 
were  partaken  of  m;  gnilL  But  to  yon,  Hadam, 
I  bsTe  mneb  to  apolo^ie.  Tonr  good  opinion  1 
Talued  ai  one  of  the  greatest  aoqaisitions  1  had 
mo'le  on  earth,  and  1  was  Imlf  a  beast  to  forfdt 

i(      There  was  a  Hies  I ,  too,  a  woman  of 

liiie  sense,  gentle  and  nnuanminguamieTa — do 
make  on  mj  part,  a  miserable  d-mned  wretch's 

hsfil  npolog;  to  her.    A  Hra.  G ,  a  charming 

wnman,  did  me  the  honour  to  be  prejndiced  in 
tny  faianr ;  this  makaa  me  hope  that  I  hare  not 
outrnged  her  bejond  all  forgiTenese. — To  all  the 
oiher  ladies  please  present  aj  bnublesteontrl- 
tiun  for  m;  oondoct,  and  mj  petition  for  their 
gracioDs  pardon.  0  all  ye  powera  of  deoanoy 
Slid  decorum  J  whisper  to  thsm  that  m;  errors, 
(huugb  great,  were  inToloDtBr? — that  an  Intoii- 
ciited  mnn  is  the  Tilest  of  bessts — that  it  was 
nut  in  mj  nature  te  be  bmtsl  to  an^  one — that 
to  be  rude  to  a  woman,  when  in  mj  lensea,  was 
impossible  with  me — bat — 


Regret  I  Bemorae  1  Shame  I  je  three  hell- 
hooDds  that  sTsr  dog  aj  steps  and  ba;  at  ay 
heels,  spare  me  I  spare  me  1 

Forgive  the  offences,  and  jitj  the  perdition 
of,  Hadam,  yonr  hnnble  slaTS. 

E.B. 


Mth"— whleh  it  BO  well  deserres.  When"An>. 
charsis'  TrsTeU"  come  to  hand,  vhleb  Urs. 
Riddel  mentioned  as  her  gift  to  the  public  li- 
brsT7,  Mr.  B,  will  thank  her  for  a  reading  of  it 
previous  te  her  sending  it  to  the  library,  as  it  ll 
B  book  Mr.  B.  has  never  seen :  he  wishes  to  hsTB 
a  longer  pemBal  of  them  than  the  regulations 
of  the  library  allow. 

P.  6.  Mr.  Boms  will  be  much  obliged  te 
Mrs.  Riddel  if  she  will  favonr  hin  with  a  pent- 
sal  of  an;  of  har  poeiioal  pieces  which  he  nay 
not  hSTe  seen.  E.  B 


TO   URS.    RIDDBL. 


Dumfrut.  1796. 
Hk.  Binuis's  compliments  Ic  Mrs.  lUddel  — 
b  much  obliged  to  her  for  her  polite  attention 
In  seading  him  the  book.  Owing  to  Mr.  B.'s 
being  at  present  acting  ss  enperrlsor  of  excise, 
a  department  that  occupies  his  ererj  hour  of 
the  day,  he  has  not  that  time  to  spare  which  is 
necessary  for  snj  belle-lettre  pursuit;  bnt,  ss 
he  will,  in  a  week  or  two,  sgsin  return  to  his 
wonMd  leisure,  he  will  then  pay  that  attention 
<«  Mrs.  R.'b  beautitU  song.   » Te  thm,  lorad 


TO  UI8S  LOCIBA  FONTBNELLB. 


bar  benalt-Blf  bt,  od  u 

Dua^a,  Dteemter,  IT9S. 

Ih  each  ■  bad  world  as  ours,  those  who  add 
to  the  scanty  lom  of  our  plesBures,  sre  poei- 
tiTBly  onr  beuefactors.  To  yon.  Madam,  ob 
oar  humhls  DumfHoB  boards,  I  hsTo  been  taore 
indebted  for  entertainnent  than  ever  I  was  in 
prondsr  theatres.  Tour  charms  as  •  womsn 
would  insure  applause  to  the  most  indifferent 
actress,  and  yonr  theatrleal  talents  would  in- 
sure admirstion  to  the  pluoest  figure.  This, 
Hadam,  is  not  the  unmeaning  or  InsidiouB  com* 
plimeut  of  the  fHTolons  or  intereated ;  I  psy  it 
(him  the  sane  honest  impulse  that  the  sublime 
of  nature  eicit«s  my  admiration,  or  her  beaudss 
give  me  delight 

Win  the  foregoing  Ilnee  bs  of  any  serrice  to 
yon  in  your  spprosching  beneflt-nlght  t  If  thsy 
will  I  shall  bs  pronder  of  my  muse  then  ever. 
They  are  nearly  eitempore :  I  know  they  hare 
no  great  merit ;  but  though  they  should  sdd  tnil 
little  to  the  entertainment  of  the  erening,  they 
giTS  ms  the  happinesB  of  an  opportunity  to  de- 
dare  how  mueh  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  ko, 
B.B. 
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OCOXXI. 
TO  MBS.   DUNLOP. 

[Of  the  ■weet  girl  to  whom  Barna  alludes  in  thii  latter 
^  he  was  deprired  daring  this  year:  her  death  pressed 
sorely  on  him.] 

16th  December,  1796. 
My  dear  Fbikhd, 
As  1  am  in  a  complete  DeoemberUh  humonr, 
gloomy,  sullen,  stnpid  as  even  the  Deity  of  Dul- 
ness  herself  oould  wish,  I  shall  not  drawl  out  a 
heavy  letter  with  a  number  of  heavier  apologies 
for  my  late  silence.  Only  one  I  shall  mention, 
because  I  know  you  will  sympathize  in  it :  these 
four  months,  a  sweet  little  girl,  my  youngest 
child,  has  been  so  ill,  that  every  day,  a  week  or 
less,  threatened  to  terminate  her  existence. 
There  had  much  ne%d  be  many  pleasures  an- 
nexed to  the  states  of  husband  and  father,  for, 
God  knows,  they  have  many  peculiar  cares.  I 
cannot  describe  to  you  the  anxious,  sleepless 
hours  these  ties  frequently  give  me.  I  see  a 
train  of  helpless  little  folks ;  me  and  my  exer- 
tions all  their  stay:  and  on  what  a  brittle 
thread  does  the  life  of  man  hang !  If  I  am  nipt 
off  at  the  command  of  fate !  even  in  all  the  vigour 
of  manhood  as  I  am— «uch  things  happen  eveiy 
day — gracious  God  I  what  would  become  of  my 
little  flock !  'Tis  here  that  I  envy  your  people 
of  fortune. — A  father  on  his  death-bed,  taking 
an  everlasting  leave  of  his  children,  has  indeed 
woe  enough ;  but  the  man  of  competent  fortune 
leaves  his  sons  and  daughters  independency  and 
fHends ;  while  I — but  I  shall  run  distracted  if 
I  think  any  longer  on  the  subject! 

To  leave  talking  of  the  matter  so  gravely,  I 
shall  sing  with  the  old  Scots  ballad — 

<*  O  that  I  bad  ne'er  been  married, 
I  would  never  had  nae  care ; 
Now  I've  gotten  wife  and  bairns, 
They  cry  crowdie  !  everraair. 

Crowdie !  ance ;  crowdie !  twice ; 

Crowdie  !  three  timet  in  a  day ; 
An  ye  crowdie !  ony  mair, 

Ye'lJ  crowdie !  a'  my  meal  away.'*— 

December  2ith, 
We  have  had  a  brilliant  theatre  here  this  sea- 
son ;  only,  as  all  other  business  does,  it  experi- 
ences a  stagnation  of  trade  from  the  epidemical 
complaint  of  the  country,  want  of  cash.  I  men- 
tioned our  theatre  merely  to  lug  in  an  occasional 
Address  which  I  wrote  for  the  benefit-night  of 
me  of  the  actresses,  and  which  is  as  follows : — 


ADDRESS, 


SPOKSK  BT  MISS  VOHTKlTZLUi  OM 

SBC.  4,  1795,  AT  THX  TKBATrnXy  HVKTBIBB 


Still  anxious  to  secure  your  partial  favour,  &o 


26th,  CkristmoM'u 
This,  my  much-loved  friend,  ia  a  morning  of 
wishes — accept  mine— so  heaven  hear  me  as 
they  are  sincere!  that  blessings  may  attend  your 
steps,  and  aflSiction  know  you  not!  In  the 
charming  words  of  my  favourite  author,  **  The 
Man  of  Feeling,"  *'  May  the  Great  Spirit  bear 
up  the  weight  of  thy  gray  hairs,  and  blunt  the 
arrow  that  brings  them  rest !" 

Now  that  I  talk  of  authors,  how  do  you  like 
Cowper  T  Is  not  the  *'  Task"  a  glorious  poem  ? 
The  religion  of  the  **  Task,"  bating  a  few  scrap? 
of  Calvinistic  divinity,  is  the  religion  of  God 
and  nature ;  the  religion  that  exalts,  that  en- 
nobles man.  Were  not  you  to  send  me  your 
'*  Zeluco,"  in  return  for  mine  T  Tell  me  how 
you  like  my  marks  and  notes  through  the  book. 
I  would  not  give  a  farthing  for  a  book,  unless  1 
were  at  liberty  to  blot  it  with  my  criticisms. 

I  have  lately  collected,  for  a  friend's  perusal, 
all  my  letters;  I  mean  those  which  I  first 
sketched,  in  a  rough  draught,  and  afterwards 
wrote  out  fair.  On  looking  over  some  old  musty 
papers,  which,  from  time  to  time,  I  had  par- 
celled by,  as  trash  that  were  scarce  worth  pre- 
serving, and  which  yet  at  the  same  time  I  did 
not  care  to  destroy  ;  I  discovered  many  of  these 
rude  sketches,  and  have  written,  and  am  writ- 
ing them  out,  in  a  bound  MS.  for  my  friend^s 
library.  As  I  wrote  always  to  you  the  rhap- 
sody of  the  moment,  I  cannot  find  a  single  scroll 
to  you,  except  one  about  the  commencement  of 
our  acquaintance.  If  there  were  any  possible 
conveyance,  I  would  send  you  a  perusal  of  my 
book.  R.  B. 


CCCXXII. 


TO  MR.  ALEXANDER   FINDLATER, 

SUPKBVISOB   07  KXCISK,    DUMrRISS. 

[The  person  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed,  is  the 
same  who  lately  denied  that  Bums  was  harshly  oaed  by 
the  Board  of  Excise :  but  those,  and  they  are  many,  who 
believe  what  the  poet  wrote  to  Ersldne,  of  Mar,  cannot 
agree  with  Mr.  Findlater.] 

Sir, 
Enclosed  are  the  two  schemes.     I  would  not 
have  troubled  you  with  the  collector's  one,  \M 


for  suspicion  lest  it  be  not  right.  Mr.  ErskuM 
promised  me  to  make  it  right,  if  yon  will  haie 
the  goodness  to  show  him  how.  As  I  have  no 
copy  of  the  scheme  for  myself,  and  the  altera- 
tions being  very  considerable  Arom  what  it  was 
formerly,  I  hope  that  I  shall  have  access  to  this 
,  scheme  I  send  yon,  when  I  come  to  face  up  my 
new  books.  So  much  for  tehemet. — And  that  no 
scheme  to  betray  a  fbikhd,  or  mislead  a  strait- 
gsb;  to  seduce  a  toumq  qibl,  or  rob  a  hih- 
boost;  to  subvert  libibtt,  or  bribe  an  bxoisb- 
MAN ;  to  disturb  the  obhbbal  assbmblt,  or 
annoy  a  oossippiho;  to  oTerthrow  the  credit 
of  OBTHODOXT,  or  the  authority  of  old  bonqs  ; 
to  oppose  your  wtBhet,  or  frustrate  my  hopu — ^mat 
PBOSPBB — ^is  the  sincere  wish  and  prayer  of 

R.B. 


cooxxin. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE   MORN- 
ING CHRONICLE. 

lOromek  nja,  when  a  neighbour  compUioed  that  hit 
eop7  of  the  Morning  Chroniele  was  not  regularly  de- 
livered to  biro  from  the  pott-office,  the  poet  wrote  the 
following  indignant  letter  to  Perry  on  a  leaf  of  hia  ezciae- 
book,  bat  before  it  went  to  the  post  he  reflected  and 
•ecalled  it.] 

Dum/riet,  1795. 
Sib, 

Yon  will  see  by  your  subscribers*  list,  that  I 
have  been  about  nine  months  of  that  number. 

I  am  sorry  to  inform  you,  that  in  that  time, 
«eTen  or  eight  of  your  papers  either  have  never 
been  sent  me,  or  else  have  never  reached  me. 
To  be  deprived  of  any  one  number  of  the  first 
newspaper  in  Great  Britain  for  information, 
ability,  and  independence,  is  what  I  can  ill 
brook  and  bear ;  but  to  be  deprived  of  that  most 
admirable  oration  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
when  he  made  the  great  though  ineffectual  at- 
tempt (in  the  language  of  the  poet,  I  fear  too 
true),  "  to  save  a  sihkino  state" — this  was  a 
^oss  that  I  neither  can  nor  will  forgive  yon.^ 
That  paper,  Sir,  never  reached  me;  but  I  de- 
mand it  of  you.  I  am  a  Bbitoh  ;  and  must  be 
interested  in  the  cause  of  libbbtt: — I  am  a 
man  ;  and  the  bights  of  bumah  natubi  cannot 
be  indifferent  to  me.  However,  do  not  let  me 
mislead  you :  I  am  not  a  man  in  that  situation 
of  life,  which,  as  your  subscriber,  can  be  of 
any  consequence  to  you,  in  the  eyes  of  those  to 
whom  8ITUATI0H  07  Lifi  ALOHB  is  the  criterion 
9i  MAM. — ^I  am  but  a  plain  tradesman,  in  this 


distant,  obscure  country  town :  but  that  humble 
domicile  in  which  I  shelter  my  wife  and  childrea 
is  the  Castbllum  of  a  Bbitom  ;  and  that  scanty, 
hard-earned  income  which  supports  them  is  as 
truly  my  property,  as  the  most  magnificent 
fortune,  of  the  most  ^uissabt  mbmbbb  of  yo'4r  * 
Hon  SI  of  hoblbs. 

These,  Sir,  are  my  sentiments ;  and  to  them 
I  subscribe  my  name :  and  were  I  a  man  of 
ability  and  consequence  enough  to  address  tht 
PUBLIC,  with  that  name  should  they  appear. 

I  am,  &0. 


CCOXXIV. 
To  MR.   HERON, 

07   HBBON. 

[Of  Patrick  Heron,  of  Kerronghtree,  aomething  has 
been  aaid  in  the  notea  on  the  Ballada  which  bear  hia 
name.] 

Dumfria,  1794,  or  1795. 
Sib, 

I  BNOLOSB  yon  some  copies  of  a  couple  of  po- 
litical ballads ;  one  of  which,  I  believe,  yon 
have  never  seen.  Would  to  Heaven  I  could 
make  you  master  of  as  many  votes  in  the  Stew- 

artry — ^bnt — 

**  Who  does  the  ntmoet  that  he  can, 

Doea  well,  acta  nobly,  angela  could  no  more." 
In  order  to  bring  my  humble  efforts  to  bear 
with  more  effect  on  the  foe,  I  have  privately 
printed  a  good  many  copies  of  both  ballads,  and 
have  sent  them  among  friends  all  about  the 
country. 

To  pillory  on  Pamiissus  the  rank  reprobation 
of  character,  the  utter  dereliction  of  all  prin- 
ciple, in  a  profligate  junto  which  has  not  only 
outraged  rirtue,  but  violated  common  decency ; 
which,  spuming  even  hypocrisy  as  paltry  ini- 
quity below  their  daring; — to  unmask  their 
flagitiousness  to  the  broadest  day — to  deliver 
such  over  to  their  merited  fate,  is  surely  not 
merely  innocent,  but  laudable ;  is  not  only  pro- 
priety, but  virtue.  Ton  have  already,  as  your 
auxiliary,  the  sober  detestation  of  maakfnd  on 
the  heads  of  your  opponents ;  and  i  dwear  by 
the  lyre  of  Thalia  to  muster  on  your  side  all 
the  votaries  of  honest  laughter,  and  fair,  candid 
ridicule  I 

I  am  extremely  obliged  to  yon  for  your  kind 
mention  of  my  interests  in  a  letter  which  Mr. 
Syme  showed  me.  At  present  my  situation  ia 
life  most  b«  in  a  great  measnrs  stationary,  %% 
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least  for  two  or  three  years.  The  statement  is 
this — I  am  on  the  superrisors'  list,  and  as  we 
some  on  there  by  preoedenej,  in  two  or  three 
years  I  shall  be  at  the  head  of  that  list,  and  be 
appointed  ofcourte,  Then^  a  niKND  might  be 
of  service  to  me  in  getting  me  into  a  place  of 
the  kingdom  which  I  would  like.  A  supervisor's 
income  varies  from  abont  a  hnndred  and  twenty 
to  two  hundred  a  year ;  but  the  business  is  an 
incessant  drudgeiy,  and  would  be  nearly  a 
complete  bar  to  every  species  of  literary  pur- 
suit. The  moment  I  am  appointed  supervisor, 
in  the  common  routine,  I  may  be  nominated  on 
the  collector's  list;  and  this  is  always  a  busi- 
ness purely  of  political  patronage.  A  collector- 
ship  varies  much,  ftrom  better  than  two  hundred 
a  year  to  near  a  thousand.  They  also  come 
forward  by  precedency  on  the  list ;  and  have, 
besides  a  handsome  income,  a  life  of  complete 
leisure.  A  life  of  literary  leisure  with  a  decent 
competency,  is  the  summit  of  my  wishes.  It 
would  be  the  prudish  affectation  of  silly  pride 
in  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  need,  or  would  not 
be  indebted  to  a  political  friend ;  at  the  same 
time.  Sir,  I  by  no  means  lay  my  affairs  before 
you  thus,  to  hook  my  dependent  situation  on 
your  benevolence.  If,  in  my  progress  of  life, 
an  opening  should  occur  where  the  good  offices 
of  a  gentleman  of  your  public  character  and 
political  consequence  might  bring  me  forward, 
I  shall  petition  your  goodness  with  the  same 
frankness  as  I  now  do  myself  the  honour  to  sub- 
scribe myself  B.  B. 


CCCXXV. 
TO   MRS.   DUNLOP, 

IN   LONDON. 

(In  the  correBpondence  of  the  poet  with  Mri.  Dunlop 
oe  rarely  mentiona  Thomson's  Collection  of  Songs, 
though  his  heart  was  set  much  upon  it:  in  the  Dunlop 
abrar>'  there  are  many  letters  from  the  poet,  it  is  said, 
irbich  have  not  been  published.] 

Dumfries,  20fh  December,  1795. 
I  HAVE  been  prodigiously  disappointed  in  this 
London  journey  of  yours.     In  the  first  place,  ! 
when  your  last  to  me  reached  Dumfries,  I  was 
in  *he  country,  and  did  not  return  until  too  ' 
late  to  answer  your  letter  ;  in  the  next  place,  I 
thought  you  would  certainly  take  this  route;  ' 
snd  now  I  know  not  what  is  become  of  you,  or 


whether  this  may  reach  yon  at  all.  Qod  grant 
that  it  may  find  yon  and  yours  in  proqtering 
health  and  good  spirits  1  Do  let  me  hear  firoa 
yon  the  soonest  possible. 

As  I  hope  to  get  a  frank  from  mj  friend  Cap- 
tain Miller,  I  shall  erery  leisure  hour,  take  vp 
the  pen,  and  gossip  away  whateTer  eomes  irst 
prose  or  poetry,  sermon  or  song.  In  this  last 
article  I  hare  abounded  of  late.  I  haTe  often 
mentioned  to  you  a  superb  pablication  of  Soot- 
tish  songs  which  is  making  its  i^pearance  in 
your  great  metropolis,  and  where  I  hare  the 
honour  to  preside  OTer  the  Scottish  rerse,  as  ne 
less  a  personage  than  Peter  Pindar  does  oTCf 
the  English. 

December  2^aL 

Since  I  beg^  this  letter,  I  hare  been  ap- 
pointed to  act  in  the  capacity  of  snperrisor 
here,  and  I  assure  you,  what  with  the  load  of 
business,  and  what  with  that  boainess  being 
new  to  me,  I  could  scarcely  hare  commanded 
ten  minutes  to  haye  spoken  to  joo,  had  yon 
been  in  town,  much  less  to  hare  written  yoo 
an  epistle.  This  appointment  is  onlj  temporary, 
and  during  the  illness  of  the  present  incumbent ; 
but  I  look  forward  to  an  early  period  when  J 
shall  be  appointed  in  full  form :  a  consumma- 
tion dcTOutly  to  be  wished !  My  political  sins 
seem  to  be  forgiven  me. 

This  is  the  season  (New-year's-day  is  now  mj 
date)  of  wishing ;  and  mine  are  most  ferTentlj 
offered  up  for  you !  May  life  to  you  be  a  posi- 
tive blessing  while  it  lasts,  for  your  own  sake  ; 
and  that  it  may  yet  be  greatly  prolonged,  is  my 
wish  for  my  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
rest  of  your  friends !  What  a  transient  business 
is  life  I    Very  lately  I  was  a  boy ;  but  t'other 
day  I  was  a  young  man;  and  I  already  begin 
to  feel  the  rigid  fibre  and  stiffening  joints  of 
old  age  coming  fast  o*er  my  frame.     With  all 
my  follies  of  youth,  and  I  fear,  a  few  vices  of 
manhood,  still  I  congratnlate  myself  on  having 
had  in  early  days  religion  strongly  impressed 
on  my  mind.     I  have  nothing  to  say  to  any  one 
as  to  which  sect  he  belongs  to,  or  what  creed  he 
believes:  but  I  look  on  the  man,  who  is  firmly 
persuaded  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  su- 
perintending and  directing  every  circumstance 
that  can  happen  in  his  lot — I  felicitate  such  s 
man  as  having  a  solid  foundation  for  his  mental 
enjoyment ;  a  firm  prop  and  sore  stay,  in  the 
hour  of  difficulty,  trouble,  and  distress ;  and  s 
never-failing  anchor  of  hope,  when  he  looks  be- 
yond the  grave. 


I 


I  • 
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January  12th, 
Yon  will  haTe  seen  our  worth  j  and  ing«iiioo8 
(Hend,  the  Doctor,  long  ere  this.  I  hope  he  is 
well,  and  beg  to  be  remembered  to  him.  I  hare 
Jnst  been  reading  OTor  again,  I  dare  saj  for  the 
hundred  and  fiftieth  time,  his  View  of  Society  and 
Mannert ;  and  still  I  read  it  with  delight  His 
bamooi  is  perfectly  orig^al — ^it  is  neither  the 
hnmonr  of  Addison,  nor  Swift,  nor  Sterne,  nor 
of  anybody  but  Dr.  Moore.  By  the  bye,  you 
have  deprired  me  of  ZelueOf  remember  that, 
when  yo«i  are  disposed  to  rake  up  the  sins  of 
my  neglect  fh>m  among  the  ashes  of  my  laiiness. 
He  htm  paid  me  a  pretty  compliment,  by  quot- 
iniC  uie  1a  his  last  publication.* 

B.B. 


COCXXVI. 


ADDBBSS  Of  THl  SGOTOH  DISTILLIBS 

TO  THE  RIOHT  HON.  WILLIAM  PITT. 

[Tbia  irooieal  latter  to  the  prima  ministar  wma  foaod 
UDODg  the  papan  of  Barns.] 

Sib, 
Whilk  pursy  burgesses  crowd  your  gate,  sweat- 
ing under  the  weight  of  heavy  addresses,  per- 
mit us,  the  quondam  distillers  in  that  part  of 
Great  Britain  called  Scotland,  to  approach  you, 
not  with  Tenal  approbation,  but  with  fraternal 
condolence  ;  not  as  what  you  are  just  now,  or 
for  some  time  hare  been ;  but  as  what,  in  all 
probability,  you  will  shortly  be. — ^We  shall  hare 
the  merit  of  not  deserting  our  friends  in  the 
day  of  their  calamity,  and  you  will  hare  the 
satisfaction  of  perusing  at  least  one  honest  ad- 
dress. You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  dis- 
section of  human  nature ;  nor  do  you  need  the 
assistance  of  a  fellow-creature's  bosom  to  in- 
form you,  that  man  is  always  a  selfish,  often  a 
perfidious  being. — This  assertion,  however  the 
hftsty  conclusions  of  superficial  obserration  may 
doubt  of  it,  or  the  raw  inexperience  of  youth 
may  deny  it,  those  who  make  the  fatal  experi- 
ment we  hare  done,  will  feel. — You  are  a  states- 
man, and  consequently  are  not  ignorant  of  the 
traffic  of  these  corporation  compliments — The 
tittle  great  man  who  drives  the  borough  to 
market,  and  the  very  great  man  who  buys  the 
borough  in  that  market,  they  two  do  the  whole 
business;  and  you  well  know  they,  likewise, 

1  Edward. 


have  their  price.  With  that  sullen  disdain 
which  you  can  so  well  assume,  rise,  illustrioui 
Sir,  and  spurn  these  hireling  efforts  of  venal 
stupidity.  At  best  they  are  the  compliments  of 
a  man's  friends  on  the  morning  of  his  execution : 
they  take  a  decent  farewell,  resign  you  to  your 
fate,  and  hurry  away  from  youz  approaching 
hour. 

If  fame  say  true,  and  omens  be  not  very  much 
mistaken,  you  are  about  to  make  your  exit  ftrom 
that  world  where  the  sun  of  gladness  gilds  the 
paths  of  prosperous  man :  permit  us,  great  Sir, 
with  the  sympathy  of  fellow-feeling  to  hail  your 
passage  to  the  realms  of  ruin. 

Whether  the  sentiment  proceed-  from  the 
selfishness  or  cowardice  of  mankind  is  immate- 
rial ;  but  to  point  out  to  a  child  of  misfortune 
those  who  are  still  more  unhappy,  is  to  give  him 
some  degree  of  positive  enjoyment  In  this 
light,  Sir,  our  downfall  may  be  again  useful  to 
you : — though  not  exactly  in  the  same  way,  it 
is  not  perhaps  the  first  time  it  has  gratified 
your  feelings.  It  is  true,  the  triumph  of  your 
evil  star  is  exceedingly  despiteful. — At  an  age 
when  others  are  the  votaries  of  pleasure,  or  un- 
derlings in  business,  you  had  attained  the  high 
est  wish  of  a  Britbh  statesman ;  and  with  the 
ordinary  date  of  human  life,  what  a  prospect 
was  before  you  I  Deeply  rooted  in  Royal  favour, 
you  overshadowed  the  land.  The  birds  of  pas- 
sage, which  follow  ministerial  sunshine  through 
every  clime  of  political  faith  and  manners, 
flocked  to  your  branches ;  and  the  beasts  of  the 
field  (the  lordly  possessors  of  hills  and  valleys) 
crowded  under  your  shade.  **But  behold  a 
watcher,  a  holy  one,  came  down  from  heaven, 
and  cried  aloud,  and  said  thus :  Hew  down  the 
tree,  and  cut  off  his  branches ;  shake  off  his 
leaves,  and  scatter  his  ftruit ;  let  the  beasts  get 
away  from  under  it,  and  the  fowls  ftrom  his 
branches  T'  A  blow  fh>m  an  unthought-of  quar- 
ter, one  of  those  terrible  accidents  which  pecu- 
liarly mark  the  hand  of  Omnipotence,  overset 
your  career,  and  laid  all  your  fancied  honours  in 
the  dust.  But  turn  your  eyes.  Sir,  to  the  tragio 
scenes  of  our  fate  : — an  ancient  nation,  that  for 
many  ages  had  gallantly  maintained  the  unequal 
struggle  for  independence  with  her  much  more 
powerful  neighbour,,  at  last  agrees  to  a  union 
which  should  ever  after  make  them  one  people. 
In  consideration  of  certain  circumstances,  it 
was  covenanted  that  the  former  should  enioj  a 
stipulated  alleviation  in  her  share  of  the  pubUc 
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burdens,  particularly  in  that  branch  of  the 
Tenue  called  the  Excise.  This  just  priTilege  has 
of  late  given  great  umbrage  to  some  interested, 
powerful  individuals  of  the  more  potent  part  of 
the  empire,  and  they  have  spared  no  wicked 
pains,  under  insidious  pretexts,  to  subvert  what 
they  dared  not  openly  to  attack,  from  the  dread 
which  they  yet  entertained  of  the  spirit  of  their 
ancient  enemies. 

In  this  conspiracy  we  fell ;  nor  did  we  alone 
Buffer,  our  country  was  deeply  wounded.  A 
number  of  (we  will  say)  respectable  individuals, 
largely  engaged  in  trade,  where  we  were  not 
only  useful,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  our 
country  in  her  dearest  interests ;  we,  with  all 
that  was  near  and  dear  to  us,  were  sacrificed 
without  remorse,  to  the  infernal  deity  of  politi- 
cal expediency  I  We  fell  to  gratify  the  wishes 
of  dark  envy,  and  the  views  of  unprincipled  am- 
bition !  Your  Toes,  Sir,  were  avowed;  were  too 
brave  to  take  an  ungenerous  advantage;  you 
fell  in  the  face  of  day. — On  the  contrary,  our 
enemies,  to  complete  our  overthrow,  contrived 
to  make  their  guilt  appear  the  villany  of  a 
nation.  —  Your  downfall  only  drags  with  you 
your  private  friends  and  partisans :  in  our  mi- 
sery are  more  or  less  involved  the  most  nume- 
rous and  most  valuable  part  of  the  community 

•all  those  who  immediately  depend  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  from  the  landlord  of  a  pro- 
vince, down  to  his  lowest  hihd. 

Allow  us,  Sir,  yet  further,  just  to  hint  at 
another  rich  vein  of  comfort  in  the  dreary 
regions  of  adversity ; — the  gratulations  of  an 
approving  conscience.  In  a  certain  great  assem- 
bly, of  which  you  are  a  distinguished  member, 
panegyrics  on  your  private  virtues  have  so  often 
wounded  your  delicacy,  that  we  shall  not  dis- 
tress you  with  anything  on  the  subject.  There 
is,  however,  one  part  of  your  public  conduct 
which  our  feelings  will  not  permit  us  to  pass  in 
silence :  our  gratitude  must  trespass  on  your 
modesty ;  we  mean,  worthy  Sir,  your  whole  be- 
haviour to  the  Scots  Distillers. — In  evil  hours, 
when  obtrusive  recollection  presses  bitterly  on 
the  sense,  let  that,  Sir,  come  like  an  healing 
angel,  and  speak  the  peace  to  your  soul  which 
the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 
We  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir, 
Your  sympathizing  fellow-sufferers, 
And  grateful  humble  servants, 

John  Barleycorn — Prseses. 


cxxixxvn. 

TO  THE   HON.  PROVOST,  BAILIES,  AND 
TOWN  COUNCIL  OP  DUMFRIES. 

[The  Provoat  and  Bailiei  complied  at  once  with  the 
modest  request  of  the  poet :  both  Jackson  and  Staig,  wte 
were  heads  of  the  town  by  tnms,  were  men  of  taste  and 
feeling.] 

Gbhtlbmih, 

Thb  literary  taste  and  liberal  spirit  of  your 
good  town  has  so  ably  filled  the  Tarioos  depart- 
ments of  your  schools,  as  to  make  it  a  veiy 
great  object  for  a  parent  to  have  his  children 
educated  in  them.  Still,  to  me,  a  stranger, 
with  my  large  family,  and  very  stinted  income, 
to  give  my  young  ones  that  education  I  wish, 
at  the  high  school  fees  which  a  stranger  pays, 
will  bear  hard  upon  me. 

Some  years  ago  your  good  town  did  me  the 
honour  of  making  me  an  honorary  bnrgess. — 
Will  you  allow  me  to  request  that  this  mark  of 
distinction  may  extend  so  far,  as  to  pat  me  on 
a  footing  of  a  real  freeman  of  the  town,  in  the 
schools  ? 

If  you  are  so  very  kind  as  to  grant  my  re- 
quest, it  will  certainly  be  a  constant  incentive 
to  me  to  strain  every  nerve  where  I  can  officially 
serve  you ;  and  will,  if  possible,  increase  that 
grateful  respect  with  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your  devoted  humble  servant, 

R.  B. 


cccxxvm. 

TO   MRS.    RIDDEL. 

[Mrs.  Riddel  was,  like  Bums,  a  well-wisher  to  the 
great  cause  of  human  liberty,  and  lamented  with  him  the 
excesses  of  the  French  Revolution.] 

Dumfritt^  20th  January,  1796. 

I  CANNOT  express  my  gratitude  to  you,  for 
allowing  me  a  longer  perusal  of  "  Anacb arsis." 
In  fact,  I  never  met  with  a  book  that  bewitched 
me  so  much  ;  and  I,  as  a  member  of  the  library, 
must  warmly  feel  the  obligation  you  have  laid 
us  under.  Indeed  to  me  the  obligation  is 
stronger  than  to  any  other  individual  of  oux 
society;  as  << Anaoharsis"  is  an  indispensable 
desideratum  to  a  son  of  the  muses. 

The  health  you  wished  me  in  your  morning's 
card,  is,  I  think,  flown  from  me  for  ever.    I 
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haTe  not  been  able  to  leave  my  bed  to-day  till 
about  an  hour  ago.  These  wickedly  unlucky 
adyertisements  I  lent  (I  did  wrong)  to  a  friend, 
and  I  am  ill  able  to  go  in  quest  of  him. 

The  muses  have  not  quite  forsaken  me.  The 
following  detached  stanxa  I  intend  to  interweaTe 
In  some  disastrous  tale  of  a  shepherd. 

R.  B. 


OOOXXIZ. 

TO  MRS.  DUNLOP. 

[It  Meroa  th«t  Mrs.  Danlot)  T«f«rd«d  the  eondnet  ot 
Ban»,  for  some  months,  with  displeanir*,  and  withheld 
*r  delayed  her  oraal  kind  and  charminf  commnniea- 
tioBa.] 

Dumfries^  Z\it  January ^  1796. 
Thksv  many  months  you  have  been  two 
packets  in  my  debt — what  sin  of  ignorance  I 
have  committed  against  so  highly-yalued  a  friend 
I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  gness.  Alas  I  Madam, 
ill  can  I  afford,  at  this  time,  to  be  deprived  of 
any  of  the  small  remnant  of  my  pleasures.  I 
have  lately  drunk  deep  in  the  cup  of  affliction. 
The*  autumn  robbed  me  of  my  only  daughter 
and  darling  child,  and  that  at  a  distance  too, 
and  so  rapidly,  as  to  put  it  out  of  my  power  to 
pay  the  last  duties  to  her.  I  had  scarcely  be- 
gun to  recover  from  that  shock,  when  I  became 
myself  the  victim  of  a  most  severe  rheumatic 
fever,  and  long  the  die  spun  doubtftil;  until, 
after  many  weeks  of  a  sick  bed,  it  seems  to 
have  turned  up  life,  and  I  am  beginning  to  crawl 
across  my  room,  and  once  indeed  have  been  be- 
fore my  own  door  in  the  street 

«  When  pleatnre  faicinatet  the  mental  eif  ht, 
Affliction  purifies  the  vieaal  ray. 
Religion  hails  the  drear,  the  antried  night. 
And  ahnU,  for  ever  ahata !  life's  doabtfnl  day.'* 

KB. 


COCXXX 
TO  MR.   THOMSON. 

[Cromek  informed  me,  on  the  aathority  of  Mrs.  Bnraa, 
-Iwt  the  <'  handsome,  elegnnt  present"  mentioned  in  this 
litter,  was  a  common  worsted  shawl.] 

February,  1796. 
Maht  thanks,  my  dear  Sir,  for  your  hand- 
e,  elegant  present  to  Mrs.  Bums,  and  for 


my  remaining  volume  of  P.  Pindar.  Peter  is  a 
.  delightful  fellow,  and  a  first  favourite  of  mine. 
I  am  inuch  pleased  with  your  idea  of  publishing 
a  collection  of  our  songs  in  octavo,  with  etchings. 
I  am  extremely  willing  to  lend  every  assistance 
in  my  power.  The  Irish  airs  I  shall  cheerfully 
undertake  the  task  of  finding  verses  for. 

I  have  already,  you  know,  equipt  three  with 
words,  and  the  other  day  I  strung  up  a  kind  of 
rhapsody  to  another  Hibernian  melody,  which 
I  admire  much. 

Awa*  wi*  your  witchcraft  o'  beauty's  alarms.  * 

If^is  will  do,  you  have  now  four  of  my  Irish 
engagement  In  my  by-past  songs  I  dislike 
one  thing,  the  name  Chloris — I  meant  it  as  the 
fictitious  name  of  a  certain  lady :  but,  on  second 
thoughts,  it  is  a  high  incongruity  to  have  a 
Greek  appellation  to  a  Scottish  pastoral  ballad. 
Of  this,  and  some  things  else,  in  my  next :  I 
have  more  amendments  to  propose.  What  you 
once  mentioned  of  '*  flaxen  locks"  is  just :  they 
cannot  enter  into  an  elegant  description  of 
beauty.    Of  this  also  again — Ood  bless  you  !* 

KB. 


CGOXXXI. 


iSoivCCLXYI. 


TO  MR.   THOMSON. 

[It  Is  seldom  that  painting  speaks  in  the  spirit  of  poetry 
Bams  perceived  some  of  the  blemishes  of  Allan's  illoa- 
tratioBS :  bat  at  that  time  little  nature  and  less  elegance 
•Bt«red  into  the  embellishments  of  books.] 

Ajml,  1796. 
Alas  !  my  dear  Thomson,  I  fear  it  will  be 
some  time  ere  I  tune  my  lyre  again  I  **  By 
Babel  streams  I  have  sat  and  wept"  almost  ever 
since  I  wrote  you  last ;  I  have  only  known  ex- 
istence by  the  pressure  of  the  heavy  hand  of 
sickness,  and  have  counted  time  by  the  reper- 
cussions of  pain !  Rheumatism,  cold,  and  fever 
have  formed  to  me  a  terrible  combination.  I 
close  my  eyes  in  misery,  and  open  them  without 
hope.  I  look  on  the  vernal  day,  and  say  with 
poor  Fergusson, 

"  Say,  wherefore  has  an  all-indalgent  heaven 
Light  to  the  comfortless  and  wretched  given  ?** 

This  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  Mrs.  Hyslop, 
landlady  of  the  Globe  Tavern  here,  which  for 
these  many  years  has  been  my  howff,  and  whert 


■  Oar  poet  never  explained  what  same  he  woakt  hmw 
■nbetitated  for  Chloris.— Jtfa.  Thomsoii. 
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our  IHend  Clarke  and  I  haTe  had  many  a  mcny 
Bqueeie.  I  am  highly  delighted  with  Mr.. 
Allan's  etchings.  **  Woo'd  an'  married  an'  a',*' 
is  admirable!  The  grouping  is  beyond  all 
praise.  The  expression  of  the  figures,  conform- 
able to  the  story  in  the  ballad,  is  absolutely 
faultless  perfection.  I  next  admire  *'  Tumim- 
spike."  What  I  like  least  is  **  Jenny  said  to 
JaolftY7.  '  Besides  the  female  being  in  her  ap- 
pearance *  *  *  *,  if  you  take  her  stooping  into 
the  account,  she  is  at  least  two  inches  taller 
than  her  lover.  Poor  Cleghom!  I  sincerely 
sympathise  with  him.  Happy  I  am  to  think 
that  he  yet  has  a  well-grounded  hope  of  health 
and  enjoyment  in  this  world.  As  for  me — ^but 
that  is  a  sad  subject.  B.  B. 


OOOXXXII. 
TO  MB.  THOMSON. 

[The  genius  of  the  poet  trinmphed  over  pain  and  want, 
—his  last  songs  are  as  tender  and  as  tme  as  anf  of  his 
early  compositions.] 

Mt  dsak  Sib, 

I  ONCE  mentioned  to  you  an  air  which  I  have 

long  admired — **  Here's  a  health  to  them  that's 

awa,  hiney,"  but  I  forget  if  you  took  any  notice 

of  it.     I  have  just  been  trying  to  suit  it  with 

Terses,  and  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  air  to 

your  attention  once  more.     I  have  only  begun 

it. 

[Here  follow  the  first  three  stanzas  of  the  song,  be- 
ginning, 

Here's  a'health  to  ane  I  loe  dear  ;* 

the  fourth  was  found  among  the  poet's  MSS.  after  hia 
dMth.] 

B.  B. 


cccxxxni. 

TO   MR.    THOMSON. 

f.  .-  Lewars,  whom  the  poet  introduces  to  Thomson, 
Mub  a  ./Other  gnuger,  and  a  kind,  warm-hearted  gentle- 
n&fi  •  Jessie  Lewars  was  his  sister,  and  at  this  time  but 
ia  ner  teens.] 

This  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  Lewars,  a 
young  fellow  of  uncommon  merit.  As  he  will 
be  a  day  or  two  in  town,  you  will  have  leisure, 
If  you  choose,  to  write  me  by  him  :  and  if  you 

1  Song  CCLXVII. 


cooxxxrv. 

TO  MBS.  BIDDEL, 

Who  had  detired  him  to  go  to  the  Birth-Day  Am- 
itmbly  on  that  day  to  thow  hit  loyalty. 

[This  is  the  last  letter  which  the  poet  wrote  to  this 
accomplished  lady.] 

Dumfriei,  Ath  June,  1796. 

I  AH  in  such  miserable  health  as  to  be  utterly 
incapable  of  showing  my  loyalty  in  any  way. 
Backt  as  I  am  with  rheumatisms,  I  meet  every 
face  with  a  greeting  like  that  of  Balak  to  Ba- 
laam— **  Come,  curse  me  Jacob ;  and  come,  defy 
me  Israel!"  So  say  I — Come,  curse  me  that 
east  wind ;  and  come,  defy  me  the  north !  Would 
you  have  me  in  such  circumstances  copy  you 
out  a  love-song  ? 

I  may  perhaps  see  you  on  S.iturday,  tut  I 
will  not  be  at  the  ball. — Why  should  I  ?  «»m«n 
delights  not  me,  nor  woman  either !"  Can  yott 
supply  me  with  the  song,  *<  Let  us  aU  be  un- 
happy together  ?" — do  if  you  can,  and  oblige, 
lejpauvre  miserable  R.  B. 


have  a  spare  half-hour  to  spend  with  him,  I 
■hall  plaoe  your  kindness  to  my  mr  ionnt.  I 
have  no  copies  of  the  songs  I  have  sent  yon, 
and  I  have  taken  a  fancy  tc  review  them  all, 
and  possibly  may  mend  some  of  them ;  so  when 
you  have  complete  leisure,  I  will  thank  you  for 
either  the  originals  or  copies.'  I  had  rather  bt 
the  author  of  five  well-written  songs  than  of  tea 
otherwise.  I  have  great  hopes  that  the  genial 
influence  of  the  approaching  summer  will  set 
me  to  rights,  but  as  yet  I  cannot  boast  of  re- 
turning health.  I  have  now  reason  to  believe 
that  my  complaint  is  a  flying  goat — a  sad  busi- 
ness! 

I>o  let  me  know  how  Cleghom  is,  and  remem- 
ber me  to  him. 

This  should  have  been  delivered  to  yon  a 
month  ago.  I  am  still  very  poorly,  bat  should 
like  much  to  hear  firom  yoa. 

B  B. 


I 


•  "  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  reviaal  Banudidaoc 
live  to  perform." — Cvaau. 
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cccxxxv. 

TO  MR.  CLARKE, 

80HOOLMA8TSB,    VOBFAB. 

[Wbo  will  lay,  after  reading  the  following  distreMing 
letter^  lately  come  to  light,  that  Burns  did  not  die  in 
greet  pcv».-iy  ] 

Dum/riet,  26M  June^  1796. 

Mt  dvar  CTs/Lrkm, 

Still,  still  the  yictim  of  Affliction !  Were  7011 
t3  see  the  emaciated  figure  who  now  holds  the 
pen  to  you,  you  would  not  know  your  old  friend. 
Whether  I  shall  ever  get  about  again,  is  only 
known  to  Him,  the  Great  Unknown,  whose  crea- 
ture I  am.  Alas,  Clarke  I  I  begin  to  fear  the 
worst. 

As  to  my  indiyidual  self,  I  am  tranquil,  and 
would  despise  myself,  if  I  were  not ;  but  Bums's 
poor  widow,  and  half-a-dosen  of  his  dear  little 
ones — helpless  orphans ! — there  I  am  weak  as  a 
woman's  tear.  Enough  of  this  I  'Tis  half  of  my 
disease. 

I  duly  receiyed  your  last,  enclosing  the  note. 
It  came  extremely  in  time,  and  I  am  much 
obliged  by  your  punctuality.  Again  I  must 
request  you  to  do  me  the  same  kindness.  Be 
so  yery  good,  as,  by  return  of  post,  to  enclose 
me  another  note.  I  trust  you  can  do  it  without 
inconyenience,  and  it  will  seriously  oblige  me. 
If  I  must  go,  I  shall  leaye  a  few  friends  behind 
me,  whom  I  shall  regret  while  consciousness 
remains.  I  know  I  shall  live  in  their  remem- 
brance. Adieu,  dear  Clarke.  That  I  shall  eyer 
see  you  again,  is,  I  am  afiraid,  highly  improba- 
ble. R.  B. 


C5C0XXXVI. 
TO   MR.  JAMES  JOHNSON, 

BDIXBUKQH. 

["  Ic  this  humble  and  delicate  mnnner  did  poor  Bums 
ask  for  a  copy  of  a  work  of  which  he  was  principally  the 
founder,  and  to  which  he  had  contributed  gratuitously 
no';  less  thnn  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  originnV^ 
ultrtdj  and  eolUcttd  songs !  The  editor  has  seen  one 
hundred  ond  eighty  transcribed  by  bis  own  hand,  for  the 
( Museum.' "—Ckomck.  Will  it  be  believed  that  this 
*  humble  request"  of  Bums  was  not  complied  with! 
The  work  was  intended  as  a  present  to  Jessie  I^wars.] 

Ihimfriet,  4th  July,  1796. 

How  are  you.  my  dear  friend,  and  how  comes 

on  your  fifth  yolume  ?   Tou  may  probably  think 

that  for  some  time  past  I  haye  neglected  you 

tad  your  work ;  but,  alas !  the  hand  of  pain,  and 


sorrow,  and  care,  has  these  many  months  lain 
heayy  on  me !  Personal  and  domestic  affliction 
haye  almost  entirely  banished  that  alacrity  and 
life  with  which  I  used  to  woo  the  rural  muse  of 
Scotia.  In  the  meantime  let  us  finiah  what  we 
haye  so  well  begun. 

»  »  »  » 

Tou  are  a  good,  worthy,  honest  fellow,  and 
haye  a  good  right  to  liye  in  this  world — b^oi^QM 
you  deserye  it.  Many  a  merry  meeting  this 
publication  has  giyen  us,  and  possibly  it  may 
giye  us  more,  though,  alas !  I  fear  it  This  pro- 
tracting, slow,  consuming  illness  which  hangs 
oyer  me,  will,  I  doubt  much,  my  eyer  dear 
friend,  arrest  my  sun  before  he  has  well  reached 
his  middle  career,  and  will  turn  oyer  the  poet 
to  other  and  far  more  important  concerns  than 
studying  the  brilliancy  of  wit,  or  the  pathos  of 
sentiment !  Howeyer,  hope  is  the  cordial  of  the 
human  heart,  and  I  endeayour  to  cherish  it  as 
well  as  I  can. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  eonyenient. 
— Tour  work  is  a  great  one ;  and  now  that  it  if 
finished,  I  see,  if  we  were  to  begin  again,  two 
or  three  things  that  might  be  mended ;  yet  I 
will  yenture  to  prophesy,  that  to  future  ages 
your  publication  will  be  the  text-book  and 
standard  of  Scottish  song  and  music. 

I  am  ashamed  to  ask  another  fayour  of  yon, 
because  you  haye  been  so  yery  good  already ; 
but  my  wife  has  a  yery  particular  friend  of  hers, 
a  young  lady  who  sings  well,  to  whom  she 
wishes  to  present  the  **  Scots  Musical  Museum." 
If  you  haye  a  spare  copy,  will  you  be  so  oblig- 
ing as  to  send  it  by  the  yery^rst  /y,  as  I  am 
anxious  to  haye  it  soon. 

The  gentleman,  Mr.    Lewars,    a  partioulat 

friend  of  mine,  will  bring  out  any  proofs  (if 

they  are  ready)  or  any  message  you  may  haye. 

I  am  extremely  anxious  for  your  work,  as  in* 

deed  I  am  for  eyerything  concerning  you,  and 

your  welfare. 

Farewell,  R.  B. 

P.  S.  Tou  should  haye  had  this  when  Mr. 
Lewars  called  on  you,  but  his  saddle-bags  mis- 
carried. 


CCCXXXVII. 
TO  MR.  CUNNINGHAM. 

[Few  of  the  last  requests  of  the  poet  were  eff^tnal : 
Clarke,  it  is  beliered,  did  not  send  the  second  nofs  he 
wrote  for :  Johnson  did  not  send  the  copy  of  the  Mueeooi 


MO 


GENERAL  CORRESPONDENCE 


4rhicli  h«  nqQMUd,  and  the  CommiMioners  of  Excite 
lefoied  the  eontinaance  of  his  full  salary.] 

Brow,  Sea-bathiny  quariert,  1th  July,  1796. 

Mt  DIAB  CUNMINOHAM, 

I  RBonrsD  yours  here  this  moment,  and  am 
indeed  highly  flattered  with  the  approbation  of 
the  literary   circle  you  mention;    a  literary 
circle  inferior  to  none  in  the  two  kingdoms. 
Alas  I  my  friend,  I  fear  the  voice  of  the  bard 
will  soon  be  heard  among  you  no  more  I     For 
these  eight  or  ten  months  I  have  been  ailing, 
sometimes  bedfast  and  sometimes  not ;  but  these 
last  three  months  I  have  been  tortured  with  an 
excruciating  rheumatism,  which  has  reduced 
me  to  nearly  the  last  stage.    Tou  actually  would 
not  know  me  if  you  saw  me — Pale,  emaciated, 
and  so  feeble,  as  occasionally  to  need  help  firom 
my  chair — my  spirits  fled !  fled  I  but  I  can  no 
more  on  the  subject — only  the  medical  folks  tell 
me  that  my  last  only  chance  is  bathing  and 
country-quarters,  and  riding. — The  deuce  of  the 
matter  is  this ;  when  an  exciseman  is  off  duty, 
his  salary  is  reduced  to  852.  instead  of  5(U. — 
What  way,  in  the  name  of  thrift,  shall  I  main- 
tain myself,  and  keep  a  horse  in  country  quar- 
ters— with  a  wife  and  five  children  at  home,  on 
85/.  ?  I  mention  this,  because  I  had  intended  to 
beg  your  utmost  interest,  and  that  of  all  the 
friends  you  can  muster,  to  move  our  commis- 
sioners of  excise  to  grant  me  the  full  salary;  I 
dare  say  you  know  them  all  personally.    If  they 
do  not  grant  it  me,  I  must  lay  my  account  with 
an  exit  truly  en  pofte — if  I  die  not  of  disease, 
I  must  perish  with  hunger. 

I  have  sent  ybu.  one  of  the  songs  ;  the  other 
my  memory  does  not  serve  me  with,  and  I  have 
no  copy  here ;  but  I  shall  be  at  home  soon,  when 
I  will  send  it  you. — Apropos  to  being  at  home, 
Mrs.  Burns  threatens,  in  a  week  or  two,  to  add 
one  more  to  my  paternal  charge,  which,  if  of 
the  right  gender,  I  intend  shall  be  introduced 
to  the  worid  by  the  respectable  designation  of 
JLUxander  Cunningham  Burnt.  My  last  was 
laTiiet  Glencairn,  so  you  can  have  no  objecUon 
to  the  company  of  nobility.     Farewell. 

R.  B. 


cccxxxvni. 

TO   MR.    GILBERT   BURNS. 


lOtk  July,  1796. 
Dear  Bhothvb, 

It  will  be  no  very  pleasing  newv  to  yoa  to  bf 
told  that  I  am  dangerously  ill,  and  not  likely  te 
get  better.  An  inveterate  rheumatism  has  re 
duced  me  to  such  a  state  of  debility,  and  mj 
appetite  is  so  totally  gone,  that  I  can  acareelj 
stand  on  my  legs.  I  have  been  a  week  at  sea- 
bathing, and  I  will  continue  there,  or  in  a 
friend's  house  in  the  country,  all  the  aommer. 
God  keep  my  wife  and  children :  if  I  am  taken 
fh>m  their  head,  tl^ey  will  be  poor  indeed.  I 
have  contracted  one  or  two  serious  debts,  partly 
firom  my  illness  these  many  months,  partly  from 
too  much  thoughtlessness  as  to  expense,  when 
I  came  to  town,  that  will  cut  in  too  much  on  the 
little  I  leave  them  in  your  hands.  Remember 
me  to  my  mother. 

Tours,  B.  B 


OCOXXXIX. 


TO  MR.   JAMES   4RM0UB, 

MASON,   MAUOHLINB. 


[Th«  original  letter  is  now  in  a  nfe  wametamrj,  the 
hands  of  the  poet's  son.  Major  James  Oleneaira  Boras.] 

July  lOth  [1796.] 
For  Heaven's  sake,  and  as  you  value  the 
we [1] fare  of  your  daughter  and  my  wife,  do, 
my  dearest  Sir,  write  to  Fife,  to  Mrs.  Armour 
to  come  if  possible.  My  wife  thinks  she  can 
yet  reckon  upon  a  fortnight.  The  medical  people 
order  me,  at  I  value  my  exittence,  to  fly  to  sea* 
bathing  and  country -quarters,  so  it  is  ten  thou- 
sand chances  to  one  that  I  shall  not  be  within 
a  dozen  miles  of  her  when  her  hour  comes. 
What  a  situation  for  her,  poor  girl,  without  a 
single  friend  by  her  on  such  a  serioos  moment. 
I  have  now  been  a  week  at  salt-water,  and 
though  I  think  I  have  got  some  good  by  it,  yet 
I  have  some  secret  fears  that  this  business  wiU 
be  dangerous  if  not  fatal. 

Your  most  affectionate  son, 

R.  B. 


CCCXL. 
TO  MRS.   BURNS. 


[This  letter  contained  heavy  news  for  Gilbert  Burns  : 
the  loss  of  a  brother  whom  he  dearly  loved  and  admired,         [Sea-bathing,  I  have  heard  skilful  men  say, 
w'as  not  all,  though  the  worst.]  dicious :  but  it  was  felt  that  Bums  waa  on  hia 
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f  ?&▼•,  mad  aa  he  d«rired  to  try  the  influence  of  aea- water, 
M  well  aa  aea-Air,  hia  wishes  were  not  oppoaed.] 


LroWf  Hiursday. 

Mt   DKABV8T  LOVB, 

I  DELATKD  Writing  until  I  could  tell  you  what 
effect  sea-batliing  was  likely  to  produce.  It 
would  be  injustice  to  deny  that  it  has  eased  my 
pains,  and  I  think  has  strengthened  me ;  but 
my  appetite  is  still  extremely  bad.  No  flesh 
nor  fish  can  I  swallow :  porridge  and  milk  are 
the  only  things  I  can  taste.  I  am  very  happy 
to  hear,  by  Miss  Jess  Lewars,  that  you  are  all 
well.  My  Tery  best  and  kindest  compliments 
io  her,  and  to  all  the  children.  I  will  see  yon 
on  Sunday. 

Tour  affectionate  husband, 

R.B. 


OCOXLI. 


TO  MRS.    DUNLOP. 

[(*  The  poet  had  the  pleaaare  of  receiving  a  aatiafae- 
tory  explanation  of  ^lia  lady'a  ailence,'*  aaya  Came, 
*<  and  an  aaanrance  of  the  continuance  of  her  friendahip 
to  hia  widow  and  children."] 

Brow,  Saturday,  12M  July,  1796. 
Madam, 
I  HAVB  written  you  so  often,  without  receiy- 
ing  any  answer,  that  I  would  not  trouble  yon 
again,  but  for  the  circumstances  in  which  I  am. 
An  illness  which  has  long  hung  about  me,  in  all 
probability  will  speedily  send  me  beyond  that 
houm  whence  no  traveller  returns.  Tour  friend- 
ship, with  which  for  many  years  you  honoured 
me,  was  a  friendship,  dearest  to  my  soul.  Your 
eonTersation,  and  especially  your  correspon- 
demce,  were  at  once  highly  entertaining  and  in- 
stmctiTe.  With  what  pleasure  did  I  use  to 
break  up  the  seal  I  The  remembrance  yet  adds 
one  pulse  more  to  my  poor  palpitating  heart. 

Farewell  I  !  I 

B.  B. 


CCCXLII. 
TO   MR.   THOMSON. 

fl*boniaoB  inatantly  complied  with  the  dying  poet'a 
lequeat,  and  tranamitted  the  exact  aom  which  he  re- 
qoeated,  rix.  five  ponnda,  by  retam  of  poat :  he  was 
afraid  of  offending  the  pride  of  Buma,  otherwiae  he 
woeld,  he  aaye,  hart  seat  a  larger  aam.  Re  haa  not, 
r,  %M  as  hbw  rnneh  he  sent  to  the  aU  hot  deao* 


late  widow  and  children,  when  death  had  releaaed  hui 
from  all  dread  of  the  poet'a  indignation.] 

Brow,  on  the  Solway-firth,  12th  July,  1796. 
After  all  my  boasted  independence,  curst 
necessity  compels  me  to  implore  you  for  five 
pounds.  A  cruel  wretch  of  a  haberdasher,  to 
whom  I  owe  an  account,  taking  it  into  his  tead 
that  I  am  dying,  has  commenced  a  process, 
and  will  infallibly  put  me  into  jail.  Do,  for 
God's  sake,  send  me  that  sum,  and  that  by  re- 
turn of  post.  Forgive  me  this  earnestness,  but 
the  horrors  of  a  jail  have  made  me  half  dis- 
tracted. I  do  not  ask  all  this  gratuitously; 
for,  upon  returning  health,  I  hereby  promise 
and  engage  to  furnish  you  with  five  pounds* 
worth  of  the  neatest  song-genius  you  have  seen. 
I  tried  my  hand  on  **  Rothemurche**  this  mom 
ing.  The  measure  is  so  difficult  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  infiise  much  genius  into  the  lines ; 
they  are  on  the  other  side.  Forgive,  forgive 
me! 

Fairest  maid  on  DeTon's  banks.' 

B.  B 


CGOXLin. 


TO  MR.   JAMES  BURNESS, 

WniTVB,  MONTBOSB.  * 

[The  good,  the  warm-hearted  Jamea  Bnmeaa  aent  hia 
couain  tenpoundaon  the  89th  of  Jnly-^e  aent  five  pounds 
aAerwarda  to  the  family,  and  offered  to  take  one  of  the 
boya,  and  edneate  him  in  hia  own  profeaaionof  a  vrriter 
All  thia  was  onkaown  to  the  world  till  lately.] 

Bf^,  I2th  July. 
Mt  dbae  Cousm, 

Whsh  yon  offered  me  money  assistance,  little 
did  I  think  I  should  want  it  so  soon.  A  rascal 
of  a  haberdasher,  to  whom  I  owe  a  considerable 
bill,  taking  it  into  his  head  that  I  am  dying,  has 
commenced  process  against  me,  and  will  infalli- 
bly put  my  emaciated  body  into  jail.  Will  yoa 
be  so  good  as  to  accommodate  me,  and  that  bj 
return  of  post,  with  ten  pounds  ?  0  James !  did 
you  know  the  pride  of  my  heart,  yon  would  IM 
doubly  for  me  I  Alas !  I  am  not  nt^i  tc  beg  I 
The  worst  of  it  is,  my  health  was  coming  about 
finely ;  you  know,  and  my  physician  assured  me, 
that  melancholy  and  low  spirits  are  half  my  dis- 
ease ;  guess  then  my  horrors  since  this  busineea 
began.  If  I  had  it  settled,  I  would  be,  I  think, 
quite  well  in  a  manner.     How  shall  I  nse  the 
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Ungaage  to  yoa,  0  do  not  disappoint  me !  but 
strong  necessity's  curst  command. 

I  haTe  been  thinking  oyer  and  over  my  bro- 
ther's affairs,  and  I  fear  I  must  cut  him  up  ;  but 
on  this  I  will  correspond  at  another  time,  par- 
ticularly as  I  shall  [require]  your  adTice. 

Forgive  me  for  once  more  mentioning  by 
return  of  post ; — saye  me  from  the  horrors  of  a 
jail  I 

My  compliments  to  my  friend  James,  and  to 
all  the  rest  I  do  not  know  what  I  have  writ- 
ten. The  subject  is  so  horrible  I  dare  not  look 
it  over  again. 

Farewell. 

B.  B. 


CCCXLIV. 
TO  JAMES  OBACIE,  ESQ. 

f  James  Gracie  was,  (pr  toaie  time,  a  banker  ia  Daa 
fnes:  his  eldest  son,  a  fine,  high-apirited  youth,  fell  bj 
a  rifle-ball  in  America,  when  leiuliiig  the  troops  to  tht 
attack  on  Washington.] 

Brow,  Wednetda^  Mommg,  16M  J«/y,  1796. 

Mt  dkar  Sib, 
It  would  [be]  doing  high  iiguatice  to  this 
place  not  to  acknowledge  that  my  rheomatisiiii 
haye  deriTed  great  benefits  from  it  already; 
but  alas !  my  loss  of  appetite  still  continues.  I 
shall  not  need  your  kind  offer  thiM  w§ek,  and  I 
return  to  town  the  beginning  of  next  week,  it 
not  being  a  tide-week.  I  am  detaining  a  man 
in  a  burning  hurry. 

So  Ood  bless  you.  B.  B. 


REMARKS 
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SCOTTISH   SONGS  AND  BALLADS 


[Thx  following  Strictares  on  Scottish  Song  exist  in  the  handwriting  of  Bams,  in  the  interleayed  copy  of  Johnson*! 
Musical  Museum,  which  the  poet  presented  to  Captain  Riddel,  of  Friar's  Carse ;  on  the  death  of  Mra.  Riddel,  these 
precious  volumes  passed  into  the  hands  of  her  niece,  Eliza  Bayley,  of  Manchester,  who  kindly  permitted  Mr.  Cromek 
to  transcribe  and  publish  them  in  the  Reliques.] 


THE  HIGHLAND  QUEEN. 
This  Highland  Queen,  music  and  poetry,  was 
composed  by  Mr.  M*Vicar,  purser  of  the  Sole- 
bay  man-of-war. — This  I  had  from  Dr.  Black- 
lock. 


BESS  THE  OAWKIE. 
This  song  shows  that  the  Scottish  muses  did 
not  all  leave  us  when  we  lost  Ramsay  and  Os- 
wald, as  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
verses  and  music  are  both  posterior  to  the  days 
of  these  two  gentlemen.  It  is  a  beautiful  song, 
and  in  the  genuine  Scots  taste.  We  have  few 
pastoral  compositions,  I  mean  the  pastoral  of 
nature,  that  are  equal  to  this. 


OH,  OPEN  THE  DOOR,  LORD  ORSOORY. 
It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  in  Lanark,  Ren- 
frew, Ayr,  Wigton,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Dum- 
fries-shires, there  is  scarcely  an  old  song  or 
tune  which,  from  the  title,  &c.,  can  be  gruessed 
to  belong  to,  or  be  the  production  of  these 
countries.  This,  I  conjecture,  is  one  of  these 
very  few ;  as  the  ballad,  which  is  a  long  one, 
is  called,  both  by  tradition  and  in  printed  col- 
lections, '*  The  Lass  of  Lochroyan,'*  which  I 
take  to  be  Lochroyan,  in  Qalloway. 


THE  BANKS  OF  THE  TWEED. 

This  song  is  one  of  the  many  attempts  that 

English  composers  have  made  to  imitate  the 

Scottish  manner,  and  which  I  shall,  in  these 

strictures,  beg  leaTe  to  distinguish  by  the  ap* 
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pellation  of  Anglo-Scottish  productions.  The 
mosio  is  pretty  good,  bat  the  Terses  are  joit 
above  contempt. 


THE  BEDS  OF  SWEET  ROSES. 
Th14  song,  as  far  as  I  know,  for  the  first  time 
appears  here  in  print. — When  I  was  a  boy,  it 
was  a  very  popular  song  in  Ayrshire.  I  re- 
member to  have  heard  those  fanatics,  the  Bu- 
chanites,  sing  some  of  their  nonsensical  rhymes, 
which  they  dignify  with  the  name  of  hymns,  4o 
this  air. 


BOSLIN  OASTLE. 
Thiss  beantiftil  Terses  were  the  production 
of  a  Richard  Hewit,  a  young  man  that  Dr. 
Blacklock,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  anec- 
dote, kept  for  some  years  as  an  amanuensis.  I 
do  not  know  who  is  the  author  of  the  second 
song  to  the  tune.  Tytler,  in  his  amusing  his- 
tory of  Scots  music,  gives  the  air  to  Oswald ; 
but  in  Oswald's  own  collection  of  Scots  tunes, 
where  he  affixes  an  asterisk  to  those  he  himself 
composed,  he  does  not  make  the  least  claim  to 
the  tune. 


SAW  YE  JOHNNIE  GUMMINt  QUO'  SHE. 
This  song,  for  genuine  humour  in  the  verses, 
and  lively  originality  in  the  air,  is  unparalleled. 
I  take  it  to  be  very  old. 


CLOUT  THE  OALDRON. 

A  TRADITION  is  mentioned  in  the  "Bee,"  that 
the  second  Bishop  Chisholm,  of  Bunblane,  used 
to  say,  that  if  he  were  going  to  be  hanged, 
nothing  would  soothe  his  mind  so  much  by  the 
way  as  to  hear  **  Clout  the  Caldron'*  played. 

I  have  met  with  another  tradition,  that  the 

eld  song  to  liis  tune, 

*(  Hae  f  •  onie  pots  or  paiu. 
Or  onie  broken  cluuileri," 

was  composed  on  one  of  the  Eenmure  family,  in 

the  cavalier  times ;  and  alluded  to  an  amour  he 

had,  while  under  hiding,  in  the  disguise  of  an 

Itinerant  tinker.     The  air  is  also  known  by  the 

name  of 

**  Th«  bUcktmith  and  hia  apron," 

which  firom  the  rhythm,  seems  to  have  been  a 
line  of  some  old  song  to  the  tone. 


SAW  YE  MY  PEOOY. 

This  charming  song  is  much  older,  and  in 
deed  superior  to  Ramsay's  verses,  **  The  Toast,*^ 
as  he  calls  them.  There  is  another  set  of  the 
words,  much  older  still,  and  which  I  take  to  be 
the  original  one,  but  though  it  has  a  very  great 
deal  of  merit,  it  is  not  quite  ladies'  reading. 

The  original  words,  for  they  can  scarcely  be 
called  verses,  seem  to  be  as  follows ;  a  song  fa« 
miliar  from  the  cradle  to  every  Scottish  ear. 

**  Saw  ye  my  Maggie, 
Saw  ye  my  Maggie, 
Saw  ye  ray  Maggie 
Linkin  o'er  the  lea  ? 

High  kilted  was  she, 
High  kilted  was  she, 
High  kilted  was  she, 

Her  coat  aboon  her  knee. 

What  mark  has  yoar  Blaggie, 
What  mark  has  your  Maggie, 
What  mark  has  yonr  Maggie, 

That  ane  may  ken  her  be  ?*' 

Though  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  silliest 
verses  to  an  air  must,  for  that  reason,  be  the 
original  song;  yet  I  take  this  ballad,  of  which 
I  have  quoted  part,  to  be  old  verses.  The  two 
songs  in  Ramsay,  one  of  them  evidently  his  own, 
are  never  to  Ife  met  with  in  the  fire-side  circle 
of  our  peasantry ;  while  that  which  I  take  to 
be  the  old  song,  is  in  every  shepherd's  mouth. 
Ramsay,  I  suppose,  had  thought  the  old  verses 
unworthy  of  a  place  in  his  collection. 


THE  FLOWERS  OF  EDINBX7BGH. 

This  song  is  one  of  the  many  effusions  of 
Scots  Jacobitism.— The  title  **  Flowers  of  Edin- 
burgh," has  no  manner  of  connexion  with  the 
present  verses,  so  I  suspect  there  has  been  an 
older  set  of  words,  of  which  the  title  is  all  that 
'remains. 

By  the  bye,  it  is  singular  enough  that  the 
Scottish  muses  were  all  Jacobites. — I  have  paid 
more  attention  to  every  description  of  Scots 
songs  than  perhaps  anybody  living  has  done« 
and  I  do  not  recollect  one  single  stansa,  or  even 
the  title  of  the  most  trifling  Scots  air,  which  hae 
the  least  panegyrical  reference  to  the  familiee 
of  Nassau  or  Brunswick ;  while  there  are  hun- 
dreds satirising  them. — This  may  be  thought  no 
panegyric  on  the  Scots  Poets,  but  I  mean  it  ae 
such.  For  myself,  I  would  always  take  it  as  a 
compliment  to  have  it  said,  that  my  heart  ran 
before  my  head, — and  surely  the  gallant  thon^ 
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unfortanftte  home  of  Stewart,  the  kings  of  our 
fathers  for  so  many  heroic  ages,  is  a  theme  * 
»  »  *  «  » 


JAMIE  OAT. 
Jamu  Qat  is  another  and  a  tolerable  Anglo- 
Scottish  piece. 


MT  DEAB  JOCKIE. 
Ajiotrxb  Anglo-Scottish  production. 


FYEy  OAE  RUB  H£B  O'ER  WI'  BTRAE. 

It  is  self-eTident  that  the  first  four  lines  of 
this  song  are  part  of  a  song  more  ancient  than 
Bamsay's  beautiful  yerses  which  are  annexed 
to  them.  As  music  is  the  language  of  nature  ; 
and  poetry,  particularly  songs,  are  always  less 
or  more  localiied  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  yerb) 
by  some  of  the  modifications  of  time  and  place^ 
this  is  the  reason  why  so  many  of  our  Scots 
airs  have  outlived  their  original,  and  perhaps 
many  subsequent  sets  of  yerses ;  except  a  single 
name  or  phrase,  or  sometimes  one  or  two  lines, 
simply  to  distinguish  the  tunes  l)y. 

To  this  day  among  people  who  know  nothing 
of  Ramsay's  yerses,  the  following  is  the  song, 
and  all  the  song  that  eyer  I  heard : 

"  Gin  ye  meet  a  bonnie  laaaie, 
Oie  her  a  kics  and  let  her  g ae ; 
Bat  gia  ye  oieet  a  dirty  hizzie, 
Fye,  gae  rub  her  o'er  wi'  strae. 

Fye,  gae  rub  her,  rub  her,  nib  her, 
Fye,  gae  rub  her  o'er  wV  itrae : 

An*  gin  ye  meet  a  dirty  hizzie, 
Fye,  gae  rub  her  o'er  wi'  etrae." 


THE  LASS  0»  LIVI8T0N. 

The  old  song,  in  three  eight-line  stantas,  is 

well  known,    and   has    merit    as   to   wit  and 

humour ;  but  it  is  rather  unfit  for  insertion. — 

It  begins, 

«  The  Bonnie  lass  o'  Liviston, 

Her  name  ye  ken,  her  name  ye  ken, 
And  she  has  written  in  her  contract 
To  lie  her  lane,  to  lie  her  lane." 
&c.  ice. 


air,  and  then  eomposed  the  real  of  the  TerMt  to 
suit  that  line.  This  haa  always  a  finer  elTeel 
than  composing  English  words,  or  words  with  aa 
idea  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  old  title.  Where 
old  titles  of  songs  conyey  any  idea  at  all,  it  wiU 
generally  be  found  to  be  quite  in  the  spirit  of 
the  air. 


J0CKIE*8  GRAY  BREEK8. 
Thouqh  this  has  certainly  every  evidence  d 
being  a  Scottish  air,  yet  there  is  a  well-knowa 
tune  and  song  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  called 
<«  The  Weaver  and  his  Shuttle  O,"  which,  though 
sung  much  quicker,  is  every  note  the  very  tune. 


THE  HAPPT  MABRIAOE. 
Ahothxb,   but   very    pretty  Anglo-Scottua 
piece. 


THE  LABS  or  PATIS*8  MIIX. 
Im  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Seotland, 
this  song  is  localized  (a  verb  I  must  use  for 
want  of  another  to  express  my  idea)  somewhere 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  likewise  is  claimed 
by  Ayrshire.  —  The  following  anecdote  I  had 
from  the  present  Sir  William  Cunningham,  of 
RoberUand,  who  had  it  from  the  last  John,  Earl 
of  Loudon.  The  then  Earl  of  Loudon,  and  father 
to  Earl  John  before  mentioned,  had  Ramsay  at 
Loudon,  and  one  day  walking  together  by  the 
banks  of  Irvine  water,  near  New-Mills,  at  a 
place  called  Patie's  Mill,  they  were  struck  with 
the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  country  girl.  His 
lordship  observed  that  she  would  be  a  fine  theme 
for  a  song. — Allan  lagged  behind  in  returning 
to  Loudon  Castle,  and  at  dinner  produced  this 
identical  song. 

THE  TURNIMSPIKE. 

Thbrb  is  a  stania  of  this  excellent  song  for 

local  humour,  omitted  in  this  set. — Where  I 

have  placed  the  asterisms. 

*<  They  tak  the  horse  then  by  te  head. 
And  tere  tey  mak  her  stan%  man; 
Me  tell  tern,  me  hae  seen  te  day, 
Tey  no  had  sic  coounan',  man." 


THE  LAST  TIME  I  CAME  O'ER  THE  MOOR.  HIGHLAND  LADDIE. 

Ramsat  found  the  first  line  of  this  song,  which  |      As  this  waa  a  favourite  theme  with  oar  later 

had  been  preserved  as  the  title  of  the  charming     Scottish  muses,  there  are  several  airs  and  songi 


•f  that  name.  That  which  I  take  to  be  the  old- 
est, is  to  be  found  in  the  *'  Musical  Museum," 
beginning,  *<  I  hae  been  at  Crookie-den."  One 
reason  for  my  thinking  so  is,  that  Oswald  has 
it  in  his  collection,  by  the  name  of  **  The  Auld 
Highland  Laddie."  It  is  also  known  by  the 
name  of  **Jinglan  Johnie,"  which  is  a  well- 
known  song  of  four  or  five  stanzas,  and  seems 
to  be  an  earlier  song  than  Jacobite  times.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  it  is  little  known  to  the  pea- 
santry by  the  name  of  "Highland  Laddie;" 
while  everybody  knows  '*  Jinglan  Johnie."  The 
iong  begins 

*<  Jinglaa  John,  the  meiekle  num, 

H«  met  wi'  a  Uu  wu  blythe  end  borne.'* 

Another  *' Highland  Laddie"  is  also  in  the 
<*  Museum,"  vol.  ▼.,  which  I  take  to  be  Ram- 
say's ori^al,  as  he  has  borrowed  the  chorus — 
"0  my  bonis  Highland  lad,"  &c.  It  consists 
of  three  stanias,  besides  the  chorus ;  and  has 
humour  in  its  composition — it  is  an  excellent^ 
but  somewhat  licentious  song. — It  begins 

**  Ac  I  cam  o'er  Caimey  meant, 
And  down  among  the  blooming  heather.'* 

This  air,  and  the  common  «  Highland  Laddie," 
seem  only  to  be  different  sets. 

Another  <«  Highland  Laddie,"  also  in  the 
**  Museum,"  vol.  v.,  is  the  tune  of  several  Jaco- 
bite fragments.  One  of  these  old  songs  to  it, 
only  exists,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  these  four 
lines— 

"  Where  hae  ye  been  a*  day, 

Bonie  laddie,  Highland  laddie  t 
Down  the  back  o*  Bell's  brae, 
Coartin  Afagg ie,  courtin  Blaggie.** 

Another  of  this  name  is  Dr.  Ame's  beautiftd 
Mr,  called  the  new  «  Highland  Laddie." 


THE  GENTLE  SWAIN. 
To  sing  such  a  beautiful  air  to  such  exe- 
crable verses,  is  downright  prostitution  of  com- 
mon sense  I    The  Scots  verses  indeed  are  tole- 
rable. 


HE  STOLE  MY  TENDEB  HEART  AWAY. 
This  is  an  Anglo-Scottish  production,  but  by 
10  means  a  bad  one. 


FAIREST  OF  THE  FAIR. 
It  is  too  barefaced  to  take  Dr.  Percy's  charm- 
ing song,  and  by  means  of  transposing  a  few 
English  words  into  Scots,  to  offer  to  pass  it  for 
a  Scots  song. — I  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
editor  until  the  first  volume  was  nearly  finished, 
else,  had  I  known  in  time,  I  would  have  pra 
vented  such  an  impudent  absurdity. 


THE  BLAITHRIE  0*T. 
Ths  following  is  a  set  of  this  song,  which  was 
the  earliest  song  I  remember  to  have  got  by 
heart.  When  a  child,  an  old  woman  sung  it  to 
me,  and  I  picked  it  up,  every  word,  at  first 
hearing. 

"  O  Willf ,  weel  I  mind,  I  lent  yoa  my  hand 
To  ling  yoa  a  aong  which  yoa  did  me  command  } 
Bat  my  memory's  ao  bad  I  had  aloioet  forgot 
That  yoa  called  it  the  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o't    . 

I'll  not  eing  about  confation,  delation  or  pride, 
I'll  iing  aboat  a  laddie  was  for  a  virtuous  bride  i 
For  virtue  ia  an  ornament  that  time  will  never  rot, 
And  preferable  to  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o't^— 

Tho'  my  lassie  hae  nae  ecarlets  or  silks  to  put  on, 
We  envy  not  the  greatest  that  sits  upon  the  throne  | 
I  wad  rather  hae  my  lassie,  tho'  she  cam  in  her  smock. 
Than  a  princees  wi'  the  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o't^ 

Tho*  we  hae  nae  horses  or  menzies  at  command. 
We  will  toil  on  our  foot,  and  we'll  work  wi'  our  hand; 
And  when  wearied  without  rest,  we'll  find  it  sweet  ia 

any  spot, 
And  we'll  value  not  the  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o*t.^ 

If  we  hae  ony  babies,  we'll  count  them  as  lent ; 
Hae  we  less,  hae  vre  mair,  we  will  ay  be  content ; 
For  they  say  they  hae  mair  pleasure  that  wins  bu 

gro*t» 
Than  the  miser  wi'  his  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o't«— 

I'll  not  meddle  wi'  th'  aflairs  of  the  kirk  or  the  queen 
They're  nae  matters  for  a  sang,  let  them  sink,  let  them 

swim; 
On  yoor  kirk  I'll  ne'er  encroach,  but  I'll  hold  it  stU 

remote, 
tak  this  for  the  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o't." 


MAY  EVE,  OR  KATE  OF  ABERDEEN. 
"Katb  of  Aberdeen"  is,  I  believe,  the  work 
of  poor  Cunningham  the  player;  of  whom  the 
following  anecdote,  though  told  before,  deserves 
a  recital.  A  fat  dignitary  of  the  church  com- 
ing past  Cunningham  one  Sunday,  as  the  poor 
poet  was  busy  plying  a  fishing-rod  in  some 
stream  near  Durham,  his  native  country,  his 
reverence  reprimanded  Cunningham  very  at 
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▼erelj  for  sach  an  occupation  on  such  a  day. 
The  poor  poet,  with  that  inoffensive  gentleness 
of  manners  which  was  his  peculiar  characteristic, 
replied,  that  he  hoped  God  and  his  reyerence 
would  forgive  his  seeming  profanity  of  that 
sacred  day,  **  <u  he  had  no  dinner  to  eat,  but  what 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  that  pool!"  This,  Mr.  Woods, 
the  player,  who  knew  Cunningham  well,  and 
esteemed  him  much,  assured  me  was  true. 


TWEED  SIDE. 

In  Ramsay's  Tea-table  Miscellany,  he  tells  us 
that  about  thirty  of  the  songs  in  that  publica- 
tion were  the  works  of  some  young  gentlemen 
of  his  acquaintance ;  which  songs  are  marked 
with  the  letters  D.  C.  &o.— Old  Mr.  Tytler  of 
Woodhouselee,  the  worthy  and  able  defender  of 
the  beauteous  Queen  of  Scots,  told  me  that  the 
songs  marked  C,  in  the  Tea-tabUf  were  the  com- 
position of  a  Mr.  Crawfurd,  of  the  house  of 
Achnames,  who  was  afterwards  unfortunately 
drowned  coming  from  France. — ^As  Tytler  was 
most  intimately  acquainted  with  Allan  Ramsay, 
I  think  the  anecdote  may  be  depended  on.  Of 
consequence,  the  beautiful  song  of  Tweed  Side 
is  Mr.  Crawfurd's,  and  indeed  does  great  honour 
to  his  poetical  talents.  lie  was  a  Robert  Craw- 
furd; the  Mary  he  celebrates  was  a  Mary 
Stewart,  of  the  Castle-Milk  family,  afterwards 
married  to  a  Mr.  John  Ritchie. 

I  have  seen  a  song,  calling  itself  the  original 
Tweed  Side,  and  said  to  have  been  composed  by 
a  Lord  Tester.  It  consisted  of  two  stanzas,  of 
which  I  still  recollect  the  first — 

"  When  Maggy  and  I  Mrai  acquaint, 

I  carried  my  noddle  fu'  hie ; 
Nae  lintwhite  on  a'  the  green  plain, 

Nor  gowdapink  aae  happy  aa  me  : 
But  I  aaw  her  aae  fair  and  I  lu'ed: 

I  woo'd,  but  I  came  nae  great  speed; 
80  now  I  maun  wvnder  abroad, 

And  lay  my  banes  far  frae  the  Tweed.'*— 


THE  POSY. 
It  appears  evident  to  me  that  Oswald  com- 
posed his  Roslin  Cattle  on  the  modulation  of  this 
air. — In  the  second  part  of  Oswald's,  in  the 
throe  first  bars,  he  has  either  hit  on  a  wonder- 
ful similarity  to,  or  else  he  has  entirely  borrowed 
the  three  first  bars  of  the  old  air;  and  the 
close  of  both  tunes  is  almost  exactly  the  same. 
The  old  verses  to  which  it  was  sung,  when  I 


look  down  the  notes  from  s  eountry  girl's 
Toice,  had  no  great  merit — ^The  following  is  • 
specimen : 

**  There  waa  a  pretty  May,  and  a  mllkin  ahe  went; 
Wi'  her  red  rosy  eheeks,  and  her  eoal  black  hair; 
And  she  has  met  a  young  man  a  eomin  o'er  the  baut, 
With  a  dooble  and  adieu  to  thee,  (air  May. 

O  where  are  ye  goia,  my  aia  pretty  Majc* 
Wi'  thy  red  rosy  eheeka,  and  thy  coal  black  hai-f 

Unto  the  yowee  a  mllkin,  kind  nr,  she  aays. 
With  a  doable  and  adiea  to  thee,  fair  May. 

What  if  I  gang  alaag  with  thee,  my  ain  pretty  May, 
Wi'  thy  red  rosy  cheeks,  and  thy  coal-black  hair; 

Wad  I  be  anght  the  wane  o'  that,  kind  air,  abe  aaya, 
With  a  doable  and  adiea  to  thee,  fair  May. 


MART'S  DREAM. 
Ths  Mary  here  alluded  to  is  generallj  siip* 
posed  to  be  Miss  Mary  Macghie,  daughter  te 
the  Laird  of  Airds,  in  Galloway.  The  poet  was 
a  Mr.  John  Lowe,  who  likewise  wrote  another 
beautilU  song,  called  Pompey's  Ghost. — I  have 
seen  a  poetic  epistle  from  him  in  North  America, 
where  he  now  is,  or  lately  was,  to  a  Udy  ia 
Scotland. — By  the  strain  of  the  verses,  it  ap- 
peared that  they  allude  to  some  loTe  affair. 


THE  BfAID  THAT  TENDS  THE  GOATS. 

BT  ME.  DmwSOIf. 

This  Dudgeon  is  a  respectable  farmer's  son 
in  Berwickshire. 


I  WISH  MY  LOVE  WERE  IN  A  MIBE. 
I  VKYiB  heard  more  of  the  words  of  this  old 
song  than  the  title. 


ALLAN  WATER. 
This  Allan  Water,  which  the  composer  of  the 
music  has  honoured  with  the  name  of  the  air,  I 
have  been  told  is  Allan  Water,  in  Strathallaa. 


THERE'S  NAE  LUCK  ABOUT  THE  HOUSE. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  songs  in  the 
Scots,  or  any  other  language. — The  two  lines, 

"  And  will  I  see  his  face  again  ! 
And  will  I  hear  him  apeak  !** 

as  well  as  the  two  preceding  ones,  are  unequalled 
almost  by  anything  I  ever  heard  or  read :  aad 
the  lines. 
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Ths  aaiil  wi  sever  iaw,"— 
kre  worth;  of  the  Grat  poet.  Il  is  long  posterior 
to  B>mu/B  d&js.  About  Uie  year  1T71,  or  ^2, 
it  came  Srat  on  the  streets  la  a  ballad ;  and  1 
•uppose  the  eomposition  of  the  Boog  was  not 
Much  acteriar  to  that  period. 


TARRT   WOO. 
Tbie  ia  a  Terj  pretty  lODg  ;  but  I  fane;  that 
the  Gret  half  stania,  as  well  aa  the  tuoe  itaelfi 
lire  much  older  than  the  rest  of  the  worda. 


Tbe  toDg  of  Gramachree  wae  composed  bj  a 
Ur.  Foe,  a  counsellor  at  law  ia  Dubliu.  This 
knecdote  I  had  from  a  gentleman  who  knew  the 
ladj,  the  "  Mollj,"  who  ia  the  aut^ect  of  the 
kong,  and  to  whom  Hr.  Foe  sent  tbe  first  aanii- 
fecript  of  his  most  beautiful  Tcrses.  1  do  not 
remember  anj  tingle  line  that  haa  more  true 
pathos  than 
"  How  cen  ihl  break  Ihsl  hoiMit  lieul  thai  WHri  her  in 

Gut  aa  the  song  is  Irish,  it  had  nothing  to  do 


THE  COLUER'S   BONNIE    LASSIE. 
Thk  first  half  staniB  ia  much  older  than  the 
cfaja  of  Ramsaj. — The  old  words  began  thus  : 


HY  AIK  KIND  DEARIE— O. 

Tui  old  words  of  this  aong  are  oniitted  here, 
oough  much  more  beautiful  than  these  in- 
■erted ;  which  were  mostij  composed  by  poor 
Tergunon,  in  one  of  hia  merrj  humours.  Tbe 
did  words  began  thus  : 

I  Ibae  o>e[  tbe  ha-rif, 


Mr  eiD  kind  dauls,  O, 
t<ltr<'w<lh»D'erlhelHT 


HART  SCOTT,  THE  FLOWER  OF  YARROW. 

Ha.  Bobertaon,  in  his  statistioal  accoant  of 
the  psj^sh  of  Selkirk,  saya,  that  Mary  Scott, 
tbe  Flower  of  Tarrow,  was  descended  from  th* 
Drjhope,  and  married  into  the  Harden  fnmilj 
Her  daughter  was  married  to  a  predecessor  of 
the  present  Sir  Francis  Elliot,  of  Stobba,  tnf 
of  the  late  Lord  Heath  S  eld. 

There  is  a  circumstance  in  their  contract  oi 
marriage  that  merits  attention,  and  it  strongly 
marka  the  predator;  spirit  of  tbe  times.  Tbe 
father-in-law  agrees  to  keep  bis  daughter  for 
some  time  after  the  marriage ;  for  which  the 
son-in-law  binds  himself  to  gire  him  the  pro&ts 
of  tbe  first  Mlcbaelmaa  moon  1 


DOWN  THE  BURN,  DA  VIS. 
I  HATR  bees  informed,  that  tbe  tune  of 
"  Down  tbe  bum,  Davie,"  waa  tbe  composition 
of  Daiid  Maigh,  keeper  of  tbe  blood  alougli 
bounds,  belonging  to  the  Laird  of  Riddel,  in 
Tweeddale 

BLrNK  O'EE  the  BURN,  BWJIET  BETTIE. 

Thk  old  words,  alt  that  I  remember,  are,~ 


It'i  a'  roT  lilt  nka  o'  iwaet  Bellf , 
Thslaoctlinlmy  w>t; 

UnUI  II  b»  b»>k  o'  day,— 


O,  DeItT  vrill  bike  my  bread,  , 
Ami  Belty  will  brew  mj  ale, 
And  Betty  will  b*  ay  lor*. 


Btiok  o(a 

And  wkila  I 

Myaian 


THE  BLITH&OHE  BRIDAL 
I   riBD   the   "  Blithsome   Bridal"   in   Jnmel 
Watson's  collection  of  Scots  poems,  printed  at 
Edinborgh,  in  1706.    This  collect! on,  the  pub- 
liaher  says,  is  tbe  first  of  its  nature  which  b. 
been  published  in  our  own  nalire  ScoU  diale 
— It  ia  now  extremely  scarce. 
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JOHN  HAT'S  BONNIE  LASSIE. 
JoHH  Hat*8  **  Bonnie  Lassie"  was  daughter 
of  Jobs  Hay,  Earl  or  Marquis  of  Tweeddale, 
and  late  Countess  Dowager  of  Roxburgh. — She 
died  at  Broomlands,  near  Kelso,  some  time  be- 
twetn  the  years  1720  and  1740. 


THE  BONIE  BRUCKET  LASSIE. 
•  Thb  two  first  lines  of  this  song  are  all  of  it 
that  is  old.  The  rest  of  the  song,  as  well  aa 
those  songs  in  the  Museum  marked  T.,  are  the 
works  of  an  obscure,  tippling,  but  extraordinary 
body  of  the  name  of  Tytler,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Balloon  Tytler,  from  his  haying 
projected  a  balloon ;  a  mortal,  who,  though  he 
drudges  about  Edinburgh  as  a  common  printer, 
with  leaky  shoes,  a  sky-lighted  hat,  and  knee- 
buckles  as  unlike  as  George-by-the-grace-of- 
God,  and  Solombn-the-son-of-Dayid ;  yet  that 
same  unknown  drunken  mortal  is  author  and 
compiler  of  three-fourths  of  Elliot's  pompous 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  which  he  composed 
at  half  a  guinea  a  week  I 


SAE  MERRT  AS  WE  TWA  HA'E  BEEN. 
This  song  is  beautiful. — The  chorus  in  parti- 
cular is  truly  pathetic.     I  neyer  could  learn 
anything  of  its  author. 

cHoairi. 
*'  Sae  merry  as  we  twa  ha'e  been, 
Sae  merry  ae  we  twa  ha^e  been ; 
My  heart  is  like  for  to  break. 
When  I  think  on  the  days  we  ha'e  seen." 


THE  BANKS  OF  FORTH. 
This  air  is  Oswald's. 


THE  BUSH  ABOON  TRAQUAIR. 
This  is  another  beautiful  song  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's composition.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Traquair,  tradition  still  shows  the  old  **  Bush ;" 
which,  when  I  saw  it,  in  the  year  1787,  was 
composed  of  eight  or  nine  ragged  birches.  The 
Earl  of  Traquair  has  planted  a  clump  of  trees 
near  by,  which  he  calls  **  The  New  Bush.'* 


I 


CR0B£LET'8  LILT. 

The  following  interesting  acconnt  of  thif 
plaintiye  dirge  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Rid- 
del by  Alexander  Eraser  Tytler,  Esq.,  of  Wood- 
houselee. 

"  In  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Chisolms  were  proprietors  of  the  estate  of 
Cromlechs  (now  possessed  by  the  Drummonds). 
The  eldest  son  of  that  family  was  Tery  much 
attached  to  a  daughter  of  Sterling  of  Ai^och, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Fair  Helen  of 
Ardoch. 

**  At  that  time  the  opportunities  of  meeting 
betwixt  the  sexes  were  more  rare,  consequently 
more  sought  after  than  now ;  and  the  Scottish 
ladies,  far  from  priding  themselyes  on  extenaiTe 
literature,  were  thought  sufficiently  book-learned 
if  they  could  make  out  the  Scriptnres  in  their 
mother-tongue.  Writing  was  entirely  out  of 
the  line  of  female  education.  At  that  period 
the  most  of  our  young  men  of  family  sought  a 
fortune,  or  found  a  graTe,  in  France.  Cromlus, 
when  he  went  abroad  to  the  war,  was  obliged 
to  leaTc  the  management  of  his  correspondence 
with  his  mistress  to  a  lay-brother  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Dumblain,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Cromlech,  and  near  Ardoch.  This 
man,  unfortunately,  was  deeply  sensible  of 
Helen's  charms.  He  artfully  prepossessed  her 
with  stories  to  the  disadvantage  of  Cromlus; 
and,  by  misinterpreting  or  keeping  up  the  letters 
and  messages  intrusted  to  his  care,  he  entirely 
irritated  both.  All  oonnexiofi  was  broken  off 
betwixt  them;  Helen  was  inconsolable,  and 
Cromlus  has  left  behind  him,  in  the  ballad 
called  *Cromlet's  Lilt,'  a  proof  of  the  elegance 
of  his  genius,  as  well  as  the  Bteadineas  of  his 
love. 

<<When  the  artful  monk  thought  time  had 
sufficiently  softened  Helen's  sorrow,  he  pro- 
posed himself  as  a  loyer :  Helen  was  obdurate : 
but  at  last,  overcome  by  the  persuasions  of  her 
brother,  with  whom  she  lived,  and  who,  having 
a  family  of  thirty-one  children,  was  probably 
very  well  pleased  to  get  her  off  his  hands — she 
submitted,  rather  than  consented  to  the  cere- 
mony ;  but  there  her  compliance  ended ;  and, 
when  forcibly  put  into  bed,  she  started  quite 
frantic  from  it,  screaming  out,  that  after  three 
gentle  taps  on  the  wainscot,  at  the  bed-head, 
she  heard  Cromlus's  voice,  crying,  'Helen, 
Helen,  mind  me  I'  Cromlus  soon  after  coming 
home,  the  treachery  of  the  confidant  was  dis 
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eoTered, — ^her  marriage  diBannulled, — and  Helen 
became  Lady  Cromlecks." 

N.  B.  Marg.  Murray,  mother  to  these  thirtj- 
une  children,  was  daughter  to  Murray  of  Strewn, 
one  of  the  seyenteen  sons  of  Tullybardine,  and 
whose  youngest  son,  commonly  called  the  Tutor 
of  Ardoch,  died  in  the  year  1716,  aged  111 
years. 

MY  DEARIEy  IT  THOU  DIE. 
4X0TH1B  beautiful  song  of  Crawfurd's. 


8HE  ROBE  AND  LOOT  BfS  IN. 
Thb  old  set  of  this  song,  which  is  still  to  be 
found  in  printed  collections,  is  much  prettier 
than  this ;  but  somebody,  I  belicTe  it  was  Ram- 
say, took  it  into  his  head  to  elear  it  of  some 
seeming  indelicacies,  and  made  it  at  once  more 
chaste  and  more  dull. 


OO  TO  THE  EWE-BUOHTS,  MARION. 

I  AM  not  sure  if  this  old  and  charming  air  be 

of  the  South,  as  is  commonly  said,  or  of  the 

North  of  Sco.tland.    There  is  a  song,  apparently 

as  ancient  as  <*  Ewe-bughts,  Marion,"  which 

sings  to  the  same  tune,  and  is  evidently  of  the 

North. — It  begins  thus : 

**  The  Lord  o*  Gordon  had  three  doehtert, 
Marj,  Marget,  and  Jaaa, 
They  wad  na  atayat  bonia  Castle  Gordon, 
But  awa  to  Aberdeen.'* 


LEWIS  GORDON. 
This  air  is  a  proof  how  one  of  our  Scots  tunes 
eomes  to  be  composed  out  of  another.     I  have 
one  of  the  earliest  copies  of  the  song,  and  it 
has  prefixed, 

»*  Tone  of  Tarry  Wop."— 
Of  which  tune  a  different  set  hat  insensibly 
▼aried  into  a  different  air. — To  a  Scots  critic, 
the  pathos  of  the  line, 

« Tbo>  hit  baek  be  at  the  wa>,» 
— must  be  yery  striking.     It  needs  not  a  Ja- 
oobite  prejudice  to  be  affected  with  this  song. 

The  supposed  author  of  « Lewis  Gordon^' 
was  a  Mr.  Geddes,  priest,  at  SheuTal,  in  the 
Alnne.         • 


O  HONE  A  RIE. 
Db.  Blaoklock  informed  me  that  this  song  wai 
composed  on  the  infamous  massacre  of  Glencoe. 


I*LL  NEVER  LEAVE  THEE. 
This  is  another  of  Crawford's  songs,  but  I 
do  not  think  in  his  happiest  manner.-^What  an 
absurdity,  to  join  such  names  as  Adorns  and 
Mary  together  I 


CORN  RIGS  ARE  BONIE. 

All  the  old  words  that  ever  I  could  meet  to 

this  air  were  the  following,  which  seem  to  haTt 

been  an  old  chorus : 

M  O  com  rige  and  rye  rige, 
O  com  rige  are  bonie ; 
And  where'er  yoo  meet  a  bonie  late, 
Preen  np  her  eockemony." 


THE   MUCKING   OF  GEORDIE's  BTRE. 
Thb  chorus  of  this  song  is  old ;   the  rest  ii 
the  work  of  Balloon  Tytler. 


BIDE  TE  yet. 

Thkbb  is  a  beautiful  song  to  this  tune,  begin* 

ning, 

"  Alas,  my  son,  yon  little  know,"— 

which  is  the  composition  of  Miss  Jenny  Graham, 
of  DumfHes. 


WAUKIN  O'  THE  FAULD. 
Thvbb  are  two  stanias  still  sung  to  this  tune, 
which  I  take  to  be  the  original  song  whence 
Ramsay  composed  his  beautiful  song  of  that 
name  in  the  Gentle  Shepherd. — It  begins 

«  O  will  ye  speak  at  oor  town, 
As  ye  come  fhie  the  fanld.'* 

I  regret  that,  as  in  many  of  our  old  songs, 
the  delicacy  of  this  old  fragment  is  not  equal 
to  its  wit  and  humour. 


TRANENT-MUIR 
*'  TKAXBifT-MuiB,**  was  composed  by  a  Mr. 
Skirring,  a  very  worthy  respectable  farmer  neaf 
Haddington.  I  haTe  heard  the  anecdote  often, 
that  Lieut  Smith,  whom  he  mentions  in  the 
ninth  stansa,  oame  to  Haddington  after  the 


no 
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publication  of  the  song^  and  sent  a  ehallenge  to 
Skirving  to  meet  him  at  Haddington,  and  an- 
swer for  the  unworthy  manner  in  which  he  had 
noticed  him  in  his  song.  **  Gang  away  back/' 
said  the  honest  farmer,  "and  tell  Mr.  Smith 
that  I  hae  nae  leisure  to  come  to  Haddington ; 
but  tell  him  to  come  here,  and  1*11  tak  a  look  o* 
him,  and  if  I  think  Fm  fit  to  fecht  him,  I'll 
fecht  him ;  and  if  no,  I'll  do  as  he  did — PU  rm 


awa" — 


TO  THE  WSAVERS  GIN  YE  GO. 
Ths  chorus  of  this  song  is  old,  the  rest  of  it 
is  mine.  Here,  once  for  all,  let  me  apologize 
for  many  silly  compositions  of  mine  in  this 
work.  Many  beautiful  airs  wanted  words  ;  in 
the  hurry  of  other  avocations,  if  I  could  string 
a  parcel  of  rhymes  together  anything  near  tole- 
rable, I  was  fain  to  let  them  pass.  He  must  be 
an  excellent  poet  indeed  whose  every  perform- 
ance is  excellent. 


POLWABTH  ON  THE  OREEN. 
Thi  author  of  **  Pol  war  th  on  the  Green"  is 
Capt.  John  Drummond  M'Gregor,  of  the  family 
of  Bochaldie. 


8TREPH0N  AND  LYDIA. 

The  following  account  of  this  song  I  had 
from  Dr.  Blacklock. 

The  Strephon  and  Lydia  mentioned  in  the 
song  were  perhaps  the  loveliest  couple  of  their 
time.  The  gentleman  was  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Beau  Gibson.  The  lady  was  the 
**  Gentle  Jean,"  celebrated  somewhere  in  Ha- 
milton of  Bangour's  poems. — Having  frequently 
met  at  public  places,  they  had  formed  a  recipro- 
cal attachment,  which  their  friends  thought 
dangerous,  as  their  resources  were  by  no  means 
adequate  to  their  tastes  and  habits  of  life.  To 
elude  the  bad  consequences  of  such  a  connexion, 
Strephon  was  sent  abroad  with  a  commission, 
and  perished  in  Admiral  Vernon's  expedition  to 
Garth  agena. 

The  author  of  this  song  was  William  Wallace, 
Esq.  of  Caimhill,  in  Ayrshire. 


I'M  O'ER  YOUNG  TO  MARRY  YET. 
Ths  chorus  of  this  song  Is  old.    The  rest  of 
it,  such  as  it  is,  is  mine 


M^HERSON'b  FABEWELIi. 

M'Phsbsox,  a  daring  robber,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  waa  condemned  to  be 
hanged  at  the  assiies  of  Inverness.  He  is  said, 
when  under  sentence  of  death,  to  have  composed 
this  tune,  which  he  called  his  own  lament  of 
farewelL 

Gow  has  published  a  variation  of  this  fine 
tune  as  his  own  composition,  which  he  ealli 
**  The  Princess  Augusta." 


MY  JOy  JANET. 
Johnson,  the  publisher,  with  a  foolish  deli- 
cacy, reftued  to  insert  the  last  stanxa  of  this 

humorous  ballad. 

»  *  «  •  « 


THE  SHEPHERD'S  OOMFLAINT. 
Ths  words  by  a  Mr.  R.  Scott,  fh>m  the  town 
or  neighbourhood  of  Biggar. 


THE  BIRKS  OF  ABERFELDY. 
I  OOMPOSBD  these  stansas  standing  under  the 
falls  of  Aberfeldy,  at  or  near  Moness. 


THE  HIGHLAND  LASSIE  O. 
This  was  a  composition  of  mine  in  very  early 
life,  before  I  was  known  at  all  in  the  world.  My 
Highland  lassie  was  a  warm-hearted,  charming 
young  creature  as  ever  blessed  a  man  with 
generous  love.  After  a  pretty  long  tract  of  the 
most  ardent  reciprocal  attachment,  we  met  by 
appointment  on  the  second  Sunday  of  May,  in 
a  sequestered  spot  by  the  banks  of  Ayr,  where 
we  spent  the  day  in  taking  a  farewell  before  she 
should  embark  for  the  West  Highlands,  to  ar- 
range matters  among  her  friends  for  our  pro- 
jected change  of  life.  At  the  close  of  autumn 
following  she  crossed  the  sea  to  meet  me  at 
Greenock,  where  she  had  scarce  landed  when 
she  was  seized  with  a  malignant  fever,  which 
hurried  my  dear  girl  to  the  grave  in  a  few  days, 
before  I  could  even  hear  of  her  last  illness. 


FIFE,  AND  A'  THE  LANDS  ABOUT  IT. 
This  song  is  Dr.  Blacklock's.    He,  as  well  as 
I,  often  gave  Johnson  verses,  trifling  enough 
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ywhap*!  but  tbey  Eerved  u  ■  Tshicle  to  tbe 


WKRE  SA  MV  heart  LIOBT  I  WAD  DIB. 

liOBD  Haii.i:?,  in  the  notes  to  his  eollectioD  of 
ancient  Scots  poems,  aajs  that  this  eoog  irnii 
•lia  oonpoaitiua  of  a  Lad;  Qrisael  Butlie, 
^•aghter  of  tbe  first  Eur!  of  Marcbmont,  uiil 
wife  of  Qeorgc  BaiUie,  of  Jerruvood. 


IHR  TODNO  HAN'S  DREAH. 
Tma  Bong  is  tb«  oompoaiUon  of  Balloon  T; tier. 


BTRATHALLAN'B  LAMENT. 

Thti  air  n  the  compoBition  of  oo«  of  tlie 
irortbiast  aud  beat-hearted  map  Irting — Allan 
Uuterton,  Bcboolmaster  in  Edinborgli.  As  he 
Mid  I  wCTt  both  eprouCs  of  Jacobiliaai  we  agreed 
to  dedicate  the  vorda  and  &ir  to  tbat  caase. 

To  tall  the  matter-of-fact,  except  nhen  017 
|>BBUona  vek-u  Leatod  b;  some  accidentB!  osltge, 
m/  Jacobitiam  vaa  merely  bj  wa;  of  eivi  la 


THE  TEARS  OF  SCOTLAND. 
Db.  Blackloci  told  me  that  Smullet,  who  waa 
»t  the  bottom  «  great  Jacobite,  composed  these 
basndfnl  and  pathetio  lersea  oa  the  iDTamoaa 
dcpredationa  of  the  Dube  of  Comberland  aflar 
the  batUa  of  CuUodan. 


WHAT  WILI,  I  DO  OIN  MT  UOOOIE  DfE. 

Da.  WALkER,  who  was  minister  at  ttlolTut  in 
1T72,  and  ia  now  (1791)  ProteMor  of  Natural 
Hlelory  In  the  Uniieraitf  of  Edinburgh,  told 
tlie  foUoirillg  anecdote  cooeeming  this  air. — 
Be  said,  that  some  gentlemen,  riding  a  few 
feara  ago  through  Liddesdale,  stopped  at  a 
bamlat  conaisling  of  a  few  bouses,  catted  Moss 
Putt,  when  the;  were  stmck  with  this  tune, 
which  an  olrl  woman,  spiorflog  on  a  roolc  at  tier 
4(Kir,  waa  afngiiig.  All  she  could  tel!  concarn- 
Ia(  II  waa,  that  ihe  waa  taa^l  it  when  a  child. 


and  it  was  called  "  What  will  I  do  gin  m;  Hog* 
gie  die  !"  No  perBon,  except  a  few  femalisa  al 
Moss  Piatt,  knew  this  fine  old  tune,  which  in  all 
probabilitj  would  hflTB  been  lost  had  not  On* 
of  the  gentlemen,  who  happened  to  have  a  fiat* 
with  him,  taken  it  down. 


[  DREAH  D  I  LAY  WHERE  FLOWERB  WEBB 


TuE8<  two  Bta 
printed  pieces. 


:as  I   composed  when  I  wa( 
1  among   the  oldeat  of  mf 


liali.' 


Thi  old  title,  '■  Sour  Plums  0'  GBllaihiels," 
probabl;  was  the  beginning  of  a  song  to  thi> 
air,  which  ia  now  lost. 

The  tune  of  Qsltashiets  waa  composed  aboai 
the  beginning  of  the  present  ceQtur;  b;  th« 
Luird  of  Oallaahiet'e  piper. 


THE  BANK 8  OV  THE  DEVON. 
TBBStt  Terses  were  compoaed  on  a  charming 
giri,  a  Miss  Charlotte  Hamilton,  who  is  now 
married  to  James  M'tCitrick  Adair,  Esq.,  ph;. 
sicinn.  She  is  eUler  to  mj  worth;  friend  Gavia 
Hamilton,  of  Mnachline,  and  was  born  on  tba 
banks  of  (he  .4;r,  but  was,  at  the  time  1  nrota 
tliese  linoH,  reaiding  at  HerTe;ston,  in  Clack- 
mannanshire, on  the  romantic  banba  of  the  little 
riter  Deion.  I  flrat  beard  the  air  from  a  lady 
in  Invemeea,  and  got  the  Dotes  taken  down  fa* 
this  work. 


UILL,  MltX  O. 

original,   or  at  least  a  song  oTideotlJ 
c  Ramsaf's  is  still  eiUnt.~It  rona  thos, 


iilllar'driglilwaUO.' 
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WE  RAN  AND  THEY  RAN. 
The  author  of  "We  ran  and  they  ran" — was 
a  Rey.  Mr.  Murdoch   M'Lennan,  minister  at 
Crathie,  Dee-side. 


WALT,  WALT. 

In  the  west  country  I  haye  heard  a  different 

edition  of  the   second  stanxa. — ^Instead  of  the 

four  lines,  beginning  with,  **  When  cockle-shells, 

&c./'  the  other  way  ran  thus : — 

**  O  wherefore  need  I  busk  mj  heed, 
Or  wherefore  need  I  kame  my  hair. 
Sin  my  fanse  laye  haa  me  forsook, 
And  says,  he'll  never  lave  me  mair.'* 


DUNCAN  GRAY. 
Dr.  Blacelock  informed  me  that  he  had  often 
heard  the  tradition,  that  this  air  was  composed 
by  a  carman  in  Glasgow. 


DUMBARTON  DRUMS. 
Tms  is  the  last  of  the  West-Highland  airs ; 
and  from  it  oyer  the  whole  tract  of  country  to 
the  confines  of  Tweed-side,  there  is  hardly  a 
tune  or  song  that  one  can  say  has  taken  its 
origin  from  any  place  or  transaction  in  that  part 
of  Scotland. — The  oldest  Ayrshire  reel,  is  Stew- 
arton  Lasses,  which  was  made  by  the  father  of 
the  present  Sir  Walter  Montgomery  Cunning- 
ham, alias  Lord  Lysle  ;  since  which  period  there 
has  indeed  been  local  music  in  that  country  in 
great  plenty. — Johnie  Faa  is  the  only  old  song 
which  I  could  eyer  trace  as  belonging  to  the  ex- 
*«nsiye  county  of  Ayr. 


CAULD  KAIL  IN  ABERDEEN. 
I'flis  song  is  by  the  Duke  of  Gordon. — The 
ftld  yerses  are, 

"  There's  cauld  kail  m  Aberdeen, 
And  castocks  in  Strathbogie; 
W^hen  ilka  lad  maun  hae  his  lass, 
Then  fye,  gie  me  my  coggie. 

CHORUS. 

**y  coggie,  Sirs,  my  coggie,  Sirs, 

I  cannot  want  my  coggie ; 
I  wadna  gie  my  three-girr'd  cap 

For  e'er  a  quene  on  Bogie. — . 

f  here's  Johnie  Smith  has  got  a  wife, 
That  scrimps  him  o'  his  coggie. 

If  she  \vere  mine,  upon  my  life 
I  wad  douk  her  in  •  bogie." 


FOR  LAKE  OF  GOLD. 
The  country  girls  in  Ayrshire,  instead  of  tii« 

line — 

<(  She  me  foreook  for  a  great  doke," 
say, 

(*  For  Athole'a  duke  she  .me  forsook:** 

which  I  take  to  be  the  origina  reading. 

These  were  composed  by  the  late  Dr.  Austin, 
physican  at  Edinburgh.— He  had  courted  a  lady, 
to  whom  he  was  shortly  to  haye  been  married ; 
but  the  Duke  of  Athole  haying  seen  her,  beeame 
so  much  in  lore  with  her,  that  he  made  pro- 
posals of  marriage,  which  were  accepted  of^  and 
she  jilted  the  doctor. 


HERE'S  A  HEALTH  TO  MY  TRUE  LOYB,  Ac. 
This  song  is  Dr.  Blacklock*s.    He  told  me  that 
tradition  giyes  the  air  to  our  James  IV.  of  Scot- 
land. 


HEY  TUTTI  TAITI. 
I  HAT!  met  the  tradition  muTersany  orer 
Scotland,  and  particularly  about  Stirling,  in  the 
neifhbourhood  of  the  scene,  that  this  nit  was 
Robert  Bi^oe's  march  at  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
bum. 


RAVING  WINDS  AROUND  HER  BLOWING. 

I  COMPOSED  these  yerses  on  Miss  Isabella 
M'Leod,  of  Raza,  alluding  to  her  feelings  on 
the  death  of  her  sister,  and  the  still  more  me- 
lancholy death  of  her  sister's  husband,  the  late 
Earl  of  Loudon ;  who  shot  himself  out  of  sheer 
heart-break  at  some  mortifications  he  suffered, 
owing  to  the  deranged  state  of  his  finances. 


TAK  YOUR  AULD  CLOAK  ABOUT  YE. 
A  PART  of  this  old  song,  according  to  the 
English  set  of  it,  is  quoted  in  Shakspeare. 


YE  GODS;  WAS  STREPHON'S  PICTURE 

BLEST  ? 
Tune — **  Fourteenth  of  October. 

The  title  of  this  air  shows  that  it  alludes  to 
the  famous  king  Crispian,  the  patron  of  the  ho- 
nourable corporation  of  shoemakers. — St  Crif- 
pian*s  day  falls  on  the  fourteenth  of  October 
old  style,  as  the  old  proyerb  tells : 

"  On  the  fourteenth  of  October 
Was  ne'er  a  sntor  eober." 
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RINOE  aOBB*D  OF  ALL  THAT  CHARM'D  MT 

VIEWB. 
Ths  old  name  of  this  air  is,  **  the  Blossom  o' 
che  Raspberry."    The  song  is  Dr.  Blacklock's. 


YOUNG  DAMON. 
This  air  is  by  Oswald. 


KIRK  WAD  LET  BfE  BE. 

Tradition  in  the  western  parts  of  Scotland 
tells  that  this  old  song,  of  which  there  are  still 
three  stanzas  extant,  once  sayed  a  coTenanting 
clergyman  out  of  a  scrape.  It  was  a  little  prior 
to  the  reyolution,  a  period  when  being  a  Scots 
coTcnanter  was  being  a  felon,  that  one  of  their 
clergy,  who  was  at  that  yery  time  hunted  by 
the  merciless  soldiery,  fell  in,  by  accident,  with 
a  party  of  the  military.  The  soldiers  were  not 
exactly  acquainted  with  the  person  of  the  reye- 
rend  gentleman  of  whom  they  were  in  search ; 
bat  from  sospicions  ciiynmstances,  they  fancied 
that  they  had  got  one  of  that  cloth  and  oppro- 
brioos  persuasion  among  them  in  the  person  of 
this  stranger.  *'Mass  John"  to  extricate  him- 
self, assumed  a  freedom  of  manners,  yery  unlike 
the  gloomy  striotnoss  of  his  sect ;  and  among 
other  conyiyial  exJiibitions,  sung  (and  some  tra- 
ditions say,  composed  on  the  spur  of  the  occa- 
sion) **  Kirk  wad  let  me  be,"  with  such  effect, 

that  the  solc'i'srs  swore  he  was  a  d d  honest 

fellow,  and  ^bat  it  was  impossible  he  could  be- 
long to  thosA  hellish  conyenticles ;  and  so  gaye 
bim  his  liberty. 

The  first  stansa  of  this  song,  a  little  altered, 
is  a  fayourite  kind  of  dramatic  interlude  acted 
at  country  weddings,  in  the  south-west  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  A  young  fellow  is  dressed  up 
like  an  old  beggar ;  a  peruke,  commonly  made 
of  carded  tow,  represents  hoary  locks ;  an  old 
bonnet ;  a  ragged  plaid,  or  surtout,  bound  with 
a  straw  rope  for  a  girdle ;  a  pair  of  old  shoes, 
with  straw  ropes  twisted  round  his  ankles,  as  is 
done  by  shepherds  in  snowy  weather :  his  face 
they  disguise  as  like  wretched  old  age  as  they 
can :  in  this  plight  he  is  brought  into  the  wed- 
ding-house, frequentiy  to  the  astonishment  of 
strangers,  who  are  not  in  the  secret,  and  begins 
to  sing — 

*<  O,  I  am  a  silly  avid  man, 

My  mum  it  is  mold  OlMiae,>>  ko 


He  is  asked  to  drink,  and  by  and  bye  to 
dance,  which  after  some  uncouth  excuses  he  is 
preyailed  on  to  do,  the  fiddler  playing  the  tune, 
which  here  is  commonly  called  **  Auld  Glenae ;" 
in  short  he  is  all  the  time  so  plied  with  liquor 
that  he  is  understood  to  get  intoxicated,  »j9d 
with  all  the  ridiculous  gesticulations  of  an 
old  drunken  beggar,  he  dances  and  staggers 
until  he  falls  on  the  floor ;  yet  still  in  all  his 
riot,  nay,  in  his  rolling  and  tumbling  on  the 
floor,  with  some  or  other  drunken  motion  of  his 
body,  he  beats  time  to  the  music,  till  at  last 
he  is  supposed  to  be  carried  out  dead  drunk. 


MUSING  ON  THE  ROARING  OCEAN. 
I  COMPOSXD  these  yerses  out  of  compliment  to 
a  Mrs.  M'Lachlan,  whose  husband  is  an  officer 
in  the  East  Indies. 


BLYTHE  WAS  SHE. 
I  COMPOSED  these  yerses  while  I  stayed  at 
Ochtertyre  with  Sir  William  Murray. — The  lady, 
who  was  also  at  Ochtertyre  at  the  same  time, 
was  the  well-known  toast,  Miss  Enphemia  Mur- 
ray, of  Lentrose;  she  was  called,  and  yery  justly, 
**  The  Flower  of  Strathmore." 


JOHNNIE  FAA,  OR  THE  QTP8IE  LADDIE. 

Thb  people  in  Ayrshire  begin  this  song — 
**  The  gypuM  cam  to  my  Lord  CatBilis*  yett."— 

They  haye  a  great  many  more  stanzas  in  this 
song  than  I  eyer  yet  saw  in  any  printed  copy. — 
The  castle  is  still  remaining  at  Maybole,  where 
his  lordship  shut  up  his  wayward  spouse,  and 
kept  her  for  life. 

TO  DAUNTON  MB. 
Ths  two  following  old  stanzas  to  this  tunc 
haye  some  merit : 

**  To  daanton  me,  to  daanton  roe, 

0  ken  ye  what  it  is  thatMI  dnnnfon  me  ?~ 
There's  eighty>eight  and  eighty-nine, 
And  a'  that  I  hae  borne  sinsvne, 
There's  cess  and  prees  and  Presbytrie, 

1  think  it  wilt  do  meikle  for  to  d.iunton  me 

But  to  wanton  mA,  to  wanton  me, 

0  ken  ye  what  it  is  that  wad  wanton  me 
To  see  gude  com  upon  the  rigs, 

And  banishment  amang  the  Whigs, 
And  right  restored  where  right  and  be, 

1  think  it  would  do  meikle  for  to  waatoa  me 
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THE  BONNIE  LASS  MADE  THE  BED  TO  ME. 
*'Thb  Bonnie  Lass  made  the  Bed  to  me," 
was  composed  on  A  amour  of  Charles  II.  when 
skulking  in  the  North,  about  Aberdeen,  in  the 
time  of  the  usurpation.  He  formed  tme  petite 
of  aire  with  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Portle- 
tham,  who  was  the  "lass  that  made  the  bed  to 
him :" — two  Terses  of  it  are, 

"  1  kisa*d  her  lipt  ne  rosy  red, 

While  the  tear  stood  blinkin  in  her  e'e ; 
I  laid,  My  Unie,  dinna  cry, 
For  ye  ay  ahall  make  the  bed  to  m«. 

She  took  her  mither's  holland  iheeta, 
And  made  them  a*  in  aarka  to  me ; 

Blythe  and  merry  may  she  be, 
The  laaa  that  made  the  bed  to  me." 


ABSENCE. 
A  SONQ  in  the  manner  of  Shenstone. 
This  song  and  air  are  both  by  Dr.  Blaoklock. 


I  HAD  A  HORSE  AND  I  HAD  NAE  MAIB. 

This  storj  is  founded  on  fact.  A  John  Hun- 
ter, ancestor  to  a  yery  respectable  farming  fa- 
mily, who  liye  in  a  place  in  the  parish,  I  think, 
of  Galston,  called  Bar-mill,  was  the  luckless 
hero  that  '*  had  a  horse  and  had  nae  mair." — 
For  some  little  youthful  follies  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  retreat  to  the  West-High- 
lands, where  **  he  feed  himself  to  a  Ilighland 
Laird,"  for  that  is  the  expression  of  all  the  oral 
editions  of  the  song  I  eyer  heard. — The  present 
Mr.  Hunter,  who  told  me  the  anecdote,  is  the 
great-grandchild  of  our  hero. 


UP  AND  WARN  A*  WILLIE. 
This  edition  of  the  song  I  got  from  Tom  Niel, 
of  facetious  fame,  in  Edinburgh.  The  expres- 
sion **  Up  nnd  ^arn  a'  Willie,"  alludes  to  the 
Crantftra,  or  warning  of  a  Highland  clan  to 
arms.  Not  understanding  this,  the  Lowlanders 
In  the  west  and  south  say,  **  Up  and  tcaur  them 
a' 


*  "  &c. 


A  ROSE-BUD  BY  MY  EARLY  WALK. 
This  song  I  composed  on  Miss  Jenny  Cruik- 
shank,  only  child  of  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Wil- 
liam  Cruikshank,  of  the   High-School,   Edm- 
borgb.     This  air  is  by  a  David  Sillar,  quondam 


merchant,  and  now  achoolmaater  in  Irrine.  He 
is  the  Davie  to  whom  I  address  my  printed  poet- 
ioal  epistle  in  the  measure  of  the  Cherry  and 
the  Slae. 


AULD  BOB  M0BEI8. 
It  is  remark-worthy  that  the  song  of  '*  Holy 
and  Fairly,"  in   all  the  old  editions  of  it,  is 
called  '<  The  Drunken  Wife  o'  Galloway,"  whi^ 
localises  it  to  that  country. 


RATTLIN,  ROARIN  WILLIE. 
Thb  last  stansa  of  this  song  is  mine ;  it  was 
composed  out  of  compliment  to  one  of  the  wor- 
thiest fellows  in  the  world,  William  Dunbar, 
Esq.,  writer  to  the  signet,  Edinburgh,  and  Co- 
lonel of  the  Crochallan  Corps,  a  club  of  wits 
who  took  that  title  at  the  time  of  raising  the 
fenoible  reg^ents. 


WHERE  BRAYINQ  ANGRY  WINTER  STORMS. 
This  song  I  composed  •n  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished of  women.  Miss  Peggy  Chalmers, 
that  was,  now  Mrs.  Lewis  Hay,  of  Forbes  and 
Co.*s  bank,  Edinburgh. 


TIBBIE,  I  HAE  SEEN  THE  DAY. 
This  song  I  composed  about  the  age  of  seyen 
teen. 


NANCY'S  GHOST. 
This  song  is  by  Dr.  Blacklock. 


TUNE  YOUR  FIDDLESy  ETC. 
This  song  was  composed  by  the  Rey.  John 
Skinner,  nonjuror  clergyman  at  Linshart,  near 
Peterhead.  He  is  likewise  author  of  *•  Tulloch- 
gorum,"  "  Ewie  wi'  the  crooked  Horn,"  '*  John 
0*  Badenyond,"  &c.,  and  what  is  of  still  more 
consequence,  he  is  one  of  the  worthiest  of  man- 
kind. He  is  the  author  of  an  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  Scotland.  The  air  is  by  Mr.  Marshall, 
butler  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon ;  the  first  com- 
poser of  strathspeys  of  the  age.  I  hare  been 
told  by  somebody,  who  had  it  of  Marshall  him 
self,  that  he  took  the  idea  of  his  three  most 
celebrated  pieces,  **  The  Marquis  of  Huntley's 
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lUel,*'  his  **  Farewell/'  and  **Mi88  Admiral  Gor- 
don's Reel/'  from  the  old  air,  **The  German 
Lairdie  " 


GILL  MORICE. 
This  plaintiye  ballad  ought  to  hara  been 
called  Child  Maurice,  and  not  Gil  Maurice.  In 
Its  present  dress,  it  has  gained  immortal  honour 
from  Mr.  Home's  taking  from  it  the  ground- 
work of  his  fine  tragedy  of  Douglas.  But  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  present  ballad  is  a  modem 
composition ;  perhaps  not  much  aboTe  the  age 
of  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  at  least  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  or  hear  of  a  copy  of  the 
present  words  prior  to  1650.  That  it  was  taken 
from  an  old  ballad,  called  "Child  Maurice," 
now  lost,  I  am  inclined  to  belieye ;  but  the  pre- 
sent one  may  be  classed  with  **  Hardyknnte," 
« Kenneth,"  **  Duncan,  the  Laird  of  Wood- 
bouselie,"  **Lord  Livingston,"  **Binnorie," 
«  The  Death  of  Monteith,"  and  many  other  mo- 
dem productions,  which  haye  been  swallowed  by 
many  readers  as  ancient  fragments  of  old  poems. 
This  beautiful  plaintiye  tune  was  composed  by 
Mr.  M'Gibbon,  the  selector  of  a  collection  of 
Scots  tunes.  R.  B. 

In  addition  to  the  obserrations  on  Gil  Morice, 
I  add,  that  of  the  songs  which  Captain  Riddel 
mentions,  "Kenneth"  and  "Duncan"  arejuye- 
nile  compositions  of  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  "The  Man  of 
Feeling." — M*Kenzie*8  father  showed  them  in 
MS.  to  Dr.  Blacklock,  as  the  productions  of  his 
son,  from  which  the  Doctor  rightly  prognosti- 
cated that  the  young  poet  would  make,  in  his 
more  advanced  years,  a  respectable  figure  in 
the  world  of  letters. 

This  I  had  from  Blacklock. 


TIBBIE  DUNBAR. 
This  tune  is  said  to  be  the  composition  of 
John  M'Gill,  fiddler,  in  Giryan.     He  (tailed  it 
after  his  own  name. 


WHEN  I  UPON  THT  BOSOM  LEAN. 
This  song  was  the  work  of  a  very  worthy 
fiaeetious  old  fellow,  John  Lapraik,  late  of  Dal- 
firam,  near  Muirkirk :  which  little  property  he 
was  obli ge'1  to  •«cll  in  consequence  of  some  con- 
nexion n%  ^ecuHfy  for  some  persons  concerned 
in  thM  vi'Iin  u«  h'iM>1e  the  ate  bahk.     He 


has  often  told  me  that  he  composed  this  sonf 
one  day  when  his  wife  had  been  fretting  o'er 
their  misfortunes. 


MT  HARRY  WAS  A  GALLANT  OAT. 
Tune— <*  Highlander's  LamMit.*' 

Thx  oldest  title  I  ever  heard  to  this  air,  waa, 
"  The  Highland  Watch's  Farewell  to  Ireland.** 
The  chorus  I  picked  up  from  an  old  woman  Iq 
Dumblane ;  the  rest  of  the  song  is  mine. 


THE  HIGHLAND  OHARAOTEB. 
This  tune  was  the  composition  of  Gen.  Reid, 
and  called  by  him   "The  Highland,  or  42d' 
Regiment's  March."     The  words  are   by  Sir 
Harry  Erskine. 


LEADER-HAU0H8  AND  YARROW. 
Thski  is  in  several  collections,  the  old  song 
of  "  Leader-Haughs  and  Yarrow."  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  work  of  one  of  our  itinerant  min- 
strels, as  he  calls  himself,  aUthe  conclusion  of 
his  song,  "  Biinstrel  Burn.' 


»i 


THE  TAILOR  FELL  THRO*  THE  BED, 
THIMBLE  AN'  A'. 

This  air  is  the  march  of  the  corporation  of 
tailors.  The  second  and  fourth  stansas  art 
mine. 


BEWARE  0'  BONNIE  ANN. 
I  ooMPOsiD  this  song  out  of  compliment  to 
Miss  Ann  Masterton,  the  daughter  of  my  friend 
Allan  Masterton,  the  author  of  the  air  of  Strath- 
allan's  Lament,  and  two  or  three  others  in  this 
work. 


THIS  IS  NO  MINE  AIN  HOUSE. 
Thi  first  half  stansa  is  old,  the  rest  is  Ram 
say's.     The  old  words 


'*  This  is  no  mine  ain  honse, 

My  ain  honse,  my  ain  honse ; 
This  is  no  mine  ain  honse, 
I  ken  by  the  biggin  o't. 

Bread  and  cheese  are  my  door^cheeks, 
My  door-cheeks,  my  door>eheek& ; 

Bread  and  cheese  are  my  door-cheeks 
And  pancakes  the  rigg in  oH. 


-I 
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This  ia  no  my  ain  wean ; 

My  ain  wean,  my  ain  wean ; 
This  it  no  my  ain  wean, 

I  ken  by  the  greetie  n't. 

I'll  tak  the  cnrchie  aflf  my  head, 

AflT  my  head,  aflf  my  head ; 
I'll  tak  the  cnrchie  affmy  head, 

And  row*t  about  the  feetie  o't." 

The   tune  is  an  old    Highland  air,   called 
**Shuan  truish  willighan." 


LADDIE,  LIE  NEAR  ME. 
This  song  is  by  Blacklock. 


THE  GARDENER  AND  HIS  PAIDLE. 
This  air  is  the  "  Gardener's  March."    The 
title  of  the  song  only  is  old ;  the  rest  i^  mine. 


THE  DAT  RETURNS,  MT  BOSOM  BURNS. 
Tune.—**  Seventh  of  November." 

I  COMPOSED  this  song  out  of  compliment  to 
one  of  the  happiest  and  worthiest  married  cou- 
ples in  the  world,  Robert  Riddel,  Esq.,  of  Glen- 
riddel,  and  his  ladj.  At  their  fire-side  I  have 
enjoyed  more  pleasant  evenings  than  at  all  the 
houses  of  fashionable  people  in  this  country  put 
together  ;  and  to  their  kindness  and  hospitality 
I  am  indebted  for  many  of  the  happiest  hours 
of  my  life. 

THE  GABERLUNZIE  MAN. 

Thb  '*  Gaberlunzie  Man"  is  supposed  to  com- 
memorate an  intrigue  of  James  the  Fifth.  Mr. 
Callander,  of  Craigforth,  published  some  years 
ago  an  edition  of  **  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green," 
and  the  **  Gaberlunzie  Man,"  with  notes  critical 
and  historical.  James  the  Fifth  is  said  to  have 
been  fond  of  Gosford,  in  Aberlady  parish,  and 
that  it  was  suspected  by  his  contemporaries,  that 
in  his  frequent  excursions  to  that  part  of  the 
country,  he  had  other  purposes  in  view  besides 
golfing  and  archery.  Three  favourite  ladies, 
Sandilands,  Weir,  and  Oliphant  (one  of  them 
resided  at  Gosford,  and  the  others  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood), were  occasionally  visited  by  their 
royal  and  gallant  admirer,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  following  advice  to  his  majesty,  from  Sir 
David  Lindsay,  of  the  Mount,  Lord  LyoB. 

'  Aow  not  your  seed  on  Snndyiandt, 
oend  not  your  strength  m  Weir, 


And  ride  not  on  aa  Br»4*.«at, 
For  gawing  o'  yoar  gear." 


MY  BONNIE  MART. 

This  air  is  Oswald's ;  the  first  half  atanxa  of 
the  song  is  old,  the  rest  mine. 


THE  BLAOK  EAGLE. 
This  song  is  by  Dr.  Fordyoe,  whose  merits  af 
a  prose  writer  are  well  known. 


JAMIE,  GOME  TRY  BfB. 
This  air  is  Oswald's;  the  song  mine. 


THE  LAZY  BUST. 
This  song  is  mine. 


JOHNIE  COPE. 
This  satirical  song  was  composed  to  comme- 
morate General  Cope's  defeat  at  Preston  Pans, 
in  1745,  when  he  marched  against  the  Clans. 

The  air  was  the  tune  of  an  old  song,  of  which 
I  have  heard  some  verses,  but  now  only  remem- 
ber the  title,  which  was, 

**  Will  ye  go  the  coalt  in  the  morning.'* 


I  LOVE  MY  JEAN. 
This  air  is  by  Marshall ;  the  song  I  composed 
out  of  compliment  to  Mrs.  Bums. 

N.  B.  It  was  during  the  honeymoon. 


CEASE,  OEASE,  MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  TO 
EXPLORE. 

The  song  is  by  Dr.  Blacklock ;  I  beliere,  bat 
am  not  quite  certain,  that  the  air  is  his  too. 


AULD  ROBIN  GRAY. 
This  air  was  formerly  called,  *<Th9  bride- 
groom greets  when  the  sun  gangs  down."     The 
words  are  by  Lady  Ann  Lindsay,  of  the  Bal* 
carras  family. 


DONALD  AND  FLORA. 
This  is  one  of  those  fine  Gaelic  tunes,  pre- 
ferred from  time  immemorial  in  the  Hebrides ; 
they  seem  to  be  the  ground-work  of  many  of 
our  finest  Scots  pastoral  tunes.  The  words  of 
this  song  were  written  to  commemorate  the  un- 
fortunate  expedition  of  General  Burgoyne  in 
America,  in  1777. 


O  'PTEBLE  I  ON  PABNAS8U8'  HILL. 
This  air  is  Oswald's ;  the  song  I  made  out  of 
compliment  to  lirs.  Bums. 


THE  OAPTIYE  ROBIN. 
This  air  is  called  *'  Robie  donna  Goraoh." 


there's  a  TOUXff  IN  THIS  CITY. 
This  air  is  claimed  by  Neil  Gow,  who  calls  it 
his  lament  for  his  brother.    The  first  half-stanxa 
of  the  song  is  old ;  the  rest  mine. 


BfT  HEART'S  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 
The  first  half-stansa  of  this  song  is  old  ;  the 
rest  is  mine. 


OA'  THE  EWES  AND  THE  KN0WE8. 
This  beautiftd  song  is  in  true   old  Scotch 
taste,  yet  I  do  not  know  that  either  air  or  w;ords 
were  in  print  before. 


THE  BRIDAL  o'T. 
This  song  is  the  work  of  a  Mr.  Alexander 
Ross,  late  schoolmaster  at  Lochlee ;  and  author 
of  a  beautiful  Scots  poem,  called  **  The  Fortu- 
Mte  Shepherdess." 

"  Th«7  ny  that  Jockey  Ml  speed  weel  o\ 

They  ny  that  Jockey  Ml  speed  weel  o*t. 
For  he  frowe  brawer  ilkn  day, 

I  hope  weMl  hae  a  bridal  oH : 
For  yesternight  nae  fnrder  gane, 

The  backboDse  at  the  side  wa'  o*t, 
He  there  wi'  M^  was  mirden  seen, 

I  hope  weMl  hae  a  bridal  o*t. 

An'  we  had  but  a  bridal  o*t. 

An*  we  had  bat  a  bridal  o*t, 
fVe*d  leave  the  rest  unto  gnde  lack, 

Altho*  there  should  betide  ill  o*t : 


For  bridal  days  are  merry  times. 
And  yoang  folks  like  the  coming  o't. 

And  scribblers  they  bang  up  their  rhymes. 
A.nd  pipers  they  the  bamming  o't. 

The  lasses  like  a  bridal  oH, 

The  lasses  like  a  bridal  oM, 
Their  braws  maun  be  in  rank  and  file, 

Altho*  that  they  should  guide  ill  o*t : 
The  boddom  o*  the  kist  is  then 
.  Tum'd  up  into  the  inmost  oH, 
The  end  that  held  the  kecks  sae  clean, 

Is  now  become  the  teemest  o't 

The  bangster  at  the  threshing  o't. 

The  bangster  at  the  threshing  o% 
Afore  it  comes  is  fidgin-fain. 

And  ilka  day's  a  clashing  o't: 
HeMl  sell  his  jerkin  for  a  groat, 

Hia  linder  for  anither  o't, 
And  e'er  he  want  to  clear  his  shot, 

His  sark'U  pay  the  tither  o't 

The  pipers  and  the  fiddlers  o't, 

The  pipers  and  the  fiddlers  o't, 
Can  smell  a  bridal  unco'  far, 

And  like  to  be  the  middlers  o't ; 
Fan  1  thick  and  threefold  they  conrene. 

Ilk  ane  envies  the  tither  o't. 
And  wishes  nane  but  him  alane 

May  ever  see  anither  o't. 

Faa  they  hae  done  wi*  eating  o't. 

Fan  they  hae  done  wi'  eating  o't. 
For  dancing  they  gae  to  the  green, 

And  aiblins  to  the  beating  o't : 
He  dances  best  that  dances  fast. 

And  loops  at  ilka  reesing  o't, 
And  claps  his  hands  frae  hoagh  to  hoagh, 

And  farls  about  the  feezlngs  o't." 


TODLEN  HAME. 
This  is  perhaps  the  first  bottle  song  that  eyel 
was  composed. 


THE  BRAES  O'  BALLOOHBfTLE. 
This  air  is  the  composition  of  my  fHend 
Allan  Masterton,  in  Edinburgh.  I  composed  the 
Terses  on  the  amiable  and  excellent  family  of 
Whitefoords  leaying  Ballochmyle,  when  Sir 
John's  misfortunes  had  obliged  him  to  sell  the 
estate. 


THE  RANTIN*  DOG,  THE  DADDIE  O  T. 
I  OOMPOSID  this  song  pretty  early  in  life,  and 
sent  it  to  a  young  girl,  a  Tory  particular  ac- 
quaintance of  mine,  who  was  at  that  time  under 
a  cloud. 

■  Fkm,  whe»— the  dialect  of  Aafus. 
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THI  SHEPHERD'S  PREFERENCE. 

This  song  is  Dr.  Blacklook's. — I  don't  know 
how  it  came  bj  the  name,  but  the  oldest  appel- 
lation of  the  air  was,  **  Whistle  and  I'll  come  to 
yon,  my  lad." 

It  has  little  affinity  to  the  tune  commonly 
known  by  that  name. 


THE  BONIE  BANKS  OF  AYR. 

I OOMPOSKD  this  song  as  I  conyeyed  my  chest 
10  far  OLL  ^«  road  to  Greenock,  where  I  was  to 
embark  in  a  few  days  for  Jamaica. 

I  meant  it  as  my  farewell  dirge  to  my  natiye 
land. 


JOHN  O'  BADENTON. 
This  excellent  song  is  the  composition  of  my 
Irorthy  friend,  old  Skinner,  at  Linshart. 

**  When  fint  I  cam  to  b«  a  roan 

Of  twenty  years  or  ao, 
I  thought  myself  a  handsome  youth, 

And  fain  the  world  would  know; 
In  best  attire  I  stepl  abroad. 

With  q>irits  brisk  and  gay, 
And  here  and  there  and  everywhere, 

Was  like  a  mom  in  May ; 
No  care  had  I  nor  fear  of  want. 

But  rambled  up  nnd  down, 
And  for  a  beau  I  might  have  passed 

In  country  or  in  to\ini ; 
I  still  was  pleas'd  where'er  I  went, 

And  when  I  was  alone, 
I  tun'd  my  pipe  and  pleas'd  myself 

Wi'  John  o'  Badenyon. 

Now  in  the  days  of  youthful  prime 

A  mistress  I  must  find, 
For  lovtf  I  heard,  gave  one  an  air 

And  ev'n  improved  the  mind  : 
On  Phil  lis  fair  above  the  rest 

Kind  fortune  fixt  my  eyes, 
Her  piercing  beauty  struck  my  heart, 

And  she  became  my  choice; 
To  Cupid  now  with  hearty  prayer 

I  ofler'd  many  a  vow; 
And  danc'd,  and  sung,  and  sigh'd,  and  swore. 

As  other  lovers  do ; 
But,  when  at  last  I  breathM  my  flame, 

I  found  her  cold  as  stone ; 
I  left  the  jilt,  and  tun'd  my  pipe 

Tu  John  o'  Badenyon. 

WIten  iove  had  thus  my  heart  beguil'd 

With  foolish  hopes  and  vain, 
To/ritndtkip^s  port  I  steer'd  my  course, 

And  laugh'd  at  lover's  pain 
A  friend  I  got  by  lucky  chance 

'Twas  something  like  divine, 
An  honest  friend's  a  precious  gift, 

And  such  a  gift  was  mine : 


And  now,  whatever  might  betide, 

A  happy  man  was  I, 
In  any  strait  I  knew  to  whom 

I  freely  might  apply ; 
A  strait  soon  came :  my  friend  I  try'd; 

He  heard,  and  spnm'd  my  mottn ; 
I  hy'd  me  home,  and  tun'd  my  pipe 

To  John  o'  Badenyon. 

Methonght  I  should  be  wiser  nezty 

And  would  a  patriot  turn, 
B^an  to  doat  on  Johnny  Wilka, 

And  cry  up  Parson  Home. 
Their  manly  spirit  I  admir'd, 

And  prais'd  their  noble  seal, 
Who  had  with  flaming  tongne  aad  pen 

Maintain'd  the  public  weal ; 
But  e'er  a  month  or  two  had  past, 

I  found  myself  betray >d, 
*Twa8  se{/'and  partp  after  all. 

For  a'  tt»e  atir  they  made ; 
At  last  I  saw  the  factions  knavee 

Insult  the  very  throne, 
I  curs'd  them  a',  and  tun'd  my  pipe 

To  John  o'  Badenyon." 


A  WAUKRIFE  lilNNIE. 

I  PiOKBD  up  this  old  song  and  tone  from  a 

country  girl  in  Nithsdale. — I  never  met  with  it 

elsewhere  in  Scotland. 

<*  Where  are  you  gann,  my  bonie  lasa. 
Where  are  you  gaun,  my  hinnie, 
She  answer'd  me  right  saucilie, 
An  errand  for  my  minnie. 

O  where  live  ye,  my  bonie  lass, 

O  whare  live  ye,  my  hinnie. 
By  yon  burn-side,  gin  ye  mann  ken. 

In  a  wee  house  wi'  my  minnie. 

But  I  foor  up  the  glen  at  e'en, 

To  see  my  bonie  lassie ; 
And  lang  before  the  gray  mom  cam. 

She  was  na  hauf  sa  sacie. 

O  weary  fa'  the  waukrife  cock, 
And  the  foumart  lay  his  crawin  I 

He  wauken'd  the  auld  wife  free  her  sleep, 
A  wee  blink  or  the  dawin. 

An  angry  wife  I  wat  she  raiee^ 
And  o'er  the  bed  she  brought  her; 

And  wi'  a  mickle  hazle  rung 
She  made  her  a  weel  pay'd  dochter. 

O  fare  thee  weel,  my  bonie  lass ! 

O  fare  thee  weel,  my  hinnie ! 
Thou  art  a  gay  and  a  bonie  lass. 

But  thou  hast  a  waukrife  minnie.** 


TULLOCHGORUM. 
This  first  of  song^  is  the  master-piece  of  mj 
old  Ariend  Skinner.     He  was  passing  the  day 
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at  the  towu  of  CaUen,  I  think  it  was,  in  a 
friend's  house  whose  name  was  Montgomery. 
Mrs.  Montgomery  obserring,  enpatsant,  that  the 
beautiful  reel  of  Tullochgorum  wanted  words, 
ihe  begged  them  of  Mr.  Skinne^,  who  gratified 
her  wishes,  and  the  wishes  of  eyery  Scottish 
■ong,  in  this  most  excellent  ballad. 

These  particulars  I  had  from  the  author's 
fon^  Bishop  Skinner,  at  Aberdeen. 


FOB  A'  THAT  AND  A'  THAT. 
This  song  is  mine,  all  except  the  chorus. 


AULD  LANQ  STNS. 
Ramsat  here,  as  usual  with  him,  hai  taken 
the  idea  of  the  song,  and  the  first  line,  from 
the  old  fragment  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
"  Museum,"  toI.  t. 


WTLLIB  BREW*D  A  PECK  O*  MAUT. 
This  air  is  Masterton's;  the  song  mitae. — 
The  occasion  of  it  was  this : — Mr.  W.  Nicol,  of 
the  High-School,  Edinburgh,  during  the  autumn 
Tacation  being  at  Moffat,  honest  Allan,  who  was 
at  that  time  on  a  Visit  to  Dalswinton,  and  I, 
went  to  pay  Nicol  a  yisit — We  had  such  a 
Joyous  meeting  that  Mr.  Masterton  and  I  agreed, 
each  in  our  own  way,  that  we  should  celebrate 
the  business. 


KILLIECRANKIB. 
The  battle  of  Killiecrankie  was  the  last  stand 
made  by  the  clans  for  James,  after  his  abdica- 
tion. Here  the  gallant  Lord  Dundee  fell  in  the 
moment  of  victory,  and  with  him  fell  the  hopee 
of  the  party.  General  Mackay,  when  he  found 
the  Highlanders  did  not  pursue  his  fiying  army, 
said,  **  Dundee  must  be  killed,  or  he  neyer 
would  have  OTcrlooked  this  adyantage.*'  A 
grr^t  strne  marks  the  spot  where  Dundee  felL 


THE  EWIE  WI*  THE  CROOKED  HORN. 
AxoTHEE  excellent  song  of  old  Skinner's. 


CRAIQIE-BURN  WOOD. 
It  is  remarkable  of  this  air  that  it  is  the  con- 
iae  of  that  country  where  the  greatest  fart  of 


our  lK>wland  music  (so  far  as  from  the  title, 
words,  &c.,  we  can  localise  it)  has  been  com- 
posed. From  Craigie-burn,  near  Moffat,  unti^ 
one  reaches  the  West  Highlands,  we  haye 
scarcely  one  slow  air  of  any  antiquity. 

The  song  was  composed  on  a  passion  which 
a  Mr.  Gillespie,  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  had 
for  a  Miss  Lorimer,  afterwards  a  Mrs.  Whelp- 
dale.  This  young  lady  was  bom>t  Craigie-bum 
Wood. — The  chorus  is  part  of  an  old  foolish 
ballad. 


lUAE  THE  FRIENDS  AND  LAND  I  LOVE. 
I  ADDED  the  four  last  lines,  by  way  of  giving 
a  tun^to  the  theme  of  the  poem,  such  as  it  is 


HX70HIE  GRAHAM. 
There  are  several  editions  of  this  ballad.— 
This,  here  inserted,  is  from  oral  tradition  in 
Ayrshire,  where,  when  I  was  a  boy,  it  was  a 
popular  song. — It  originally  had  a  simple  old 
tune,  which  I  have  forgotten. 

"  Oar  lordf  mr«  to  the  moimtainf  gane, 
A  huntiof  o'  th«  fallow  d««r, 
And  they  have  grip«t  HagUe  Oraham, 
For  atealing  o'  tha  biahop*f  mare. 

And  they  have  tied  him  hand  and  foot. 
And  led  him  up,  thro*  Stirling  town; 

The  lada  and  lanes  met  him  there, 
Cried,  Hoghie  Graham,  thoo  art  a  loon. 

O  lowae  my  right  hand  free,  he  eaya. 
And  pat  my  braid  iword  in  the  eame ; 

fle'a  no  in  Stirling  town  this  day. 
Dare  tell  the  tale  to  Haghie  Oraham. 

Op  then  bespake  the  brave  Whitefoofd, 

Aa  he  sat  by  the  bishop's  knee, 
Five  hundred  white  stots  I'll  gie  you. 

If  ye'U  let  Haghie  Oraham  gae  free. 

O  baud  your  tongne,'  the  bishop  says, 
And  wi'  your  pleading  let  me  be; 

For  tho'  ten  Grahams  were  in  his  coat, 
Haghie  Graham  this  day  shall  die. 

Up  then  bespake  the  fair  Whitefoord, 
As  she  sat  by  the  bishop's  knee  ; 

Five  hundred  white  pence  I'll  gie  you, 
If  ye'U  gie  Hughie  Graham  to  me. 

O  hand  your  tongue  now,  lady  fair, 

And  wi'  your  pleading  let  it  be ; 
Altho*  ten  Grahams  were  in  his  coat. 

It's  for  my  honour  he  maun  die. 

They've  ta'en  him  to  the  gallowa  kaowe^ 

He  looked  to  the  gallows  tree, 
Tet  never  colour  left  his  cheek, 

Nor  ever  did  he  blink  his  e'# 
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At  Iragth  he  looked  aroand  nbout. 

To  eee  whatever  he  could  spy : 
And  there  he  saw  hU  aald  father, 

And  he  was  weeping  bitterly. 

O  hand  yoor  tongae,  my  father  dear, 

And  wi*  yoar  weeping  let  it  be ; 
Thy  weeping*8  nirer  on  my  heart, 

Than  a*  that  they  can  do  tn  me. 

And  ye  may  gie  ray  brt>ther  John 
My  sword  that*s  bent  in  the  iclddle  clear ; 

And  let  him  come  at  twelve  o'c'ock, 
And  see  me  pay  the  bishop's  mare. 

And  ye  may  gie  my  brother  James 
My  sword  that's  bent  in  the  middle  brown ; 

And  bid  him  come  at  four  o'clock, 
And  see  his  brother  Hugh  cat  down. 

Remember  me  to  BCaggy  my  wife. 
The  neist  time  ye  gang  o'er  the  moor, 

Tell  her  she  staw  the  bishop's  mare, 
Tell  her  she  was  the  bishop's  whore. 


And  ye  may  tell  my  kith  and  kin, 
I  never  did  diigrace  their  blood; 

And  when  they  meet  the  bishop's  elook, 
To  mak  it  shorter  by  the  hood." 


A  SOUTHLAND  JENNT. 
Thib  is  a  popular  Ayrshire  song,  though  the 
30tes  were  never  taken  down  before.     It,  as 
irell  as  many  of  the  ballad  tunes  in  this  collec- 
tion, was  written  from  Mrs.  Bums's  voice. 


MY  TOCHER'S  THE  JEWEL. 
i*Hfs  tune  is  claimed  bj  Nathaniel  Gow. — It 
Is  notoriouslj  taken  from  **  The  muckin  o'  Gor* 
die's  byre." — It  is  also  to  be  found  long  prior 
to  Nathaniel  Gow*s  era,  in  Aird*s  Selection  of 
Airs  and  Marches,  the  first  edition  under  the 
name  of  **  The  Highway  to  Edinburgh.' 


tt 


THEN,  GUID  WIFE,  COUNT  THE  LA  WIN'. 
The  chorus  of  this  is  part  of  an  old  song,  no 
ttanza  of  which  I  recollect. 


THERE'LL  NEVER  BE  PEACE  TILL  JAMIE 
COMES  HAME. 

Tnis  tune  is  sometimes  called  **  There's  few 
gude  fellows  when  Willie's  awa." — But  I  never 
have  been  able  to  meet  with  anything  else  of 
Ihe  song  than  the  title. 


I  DO  CONFESS  THOU  ART  8A£  FAIR. 
This  song  is  altered  from  a  poem  by 
Bobert  Ayton,  private  secretary  to  Mary  and 
Ann,  Queens  of  Scotland.- ^Tbe  poem  is  to  be 
found  in  James  Watson's  Collection  of  Scots 
Poems,  the  earliest  collection  printed  in  Scot- 
land. I  think  that  I  have  improved  the  simpli- 
city of  the  Sentiments,  by  giving  them  a  Sooli 
dress. 


THE  80DOER  LADDIE. 
The  first  verse  of  this  is  old ;  the  rest  is  hf 
Bamsay.  The  tune  seems  to  be  the  same  with 
a  slow  air,  called  "  Jackey  Hume's  Lament"^ 
or,  '*  The  HoUin  Buss" — or  «  Ken  ye  what  Meg 
o'  the  Mill  has  gotten?" 


WHERE  WAD  BONNIE  ANNIE  LIE. 

The  old  name  of  this  tune  is, — 

•*  Whare*U  oor  gademan  lie.'* 

A  silly  old  stansa  of  it  runs  thus — 

"  O  whare'Il  oar  gademaa  lie, 
Oudeman  lie,  gademan  lie, 
O  whareUl  oar  gademan  lie, 
Till  he  shate  o*er  the  simmer  T 

Up  amang  the  hen-bawks, 
The  hen-bawks,  the  hen-bawks. 

Up  amang  the  hen-bawks, 
Amang  the  rotten  timmer." 


GALLOWAY  TAM. 
I  HATE  seen  an  interlude  (acted  at  a  wedding) 
to  this  tune,  called  "The  Wooing  of  the  Maiden." 
These  entertainments  are  now  much  worn  out 
in  this  part  of  Scotland.  Two  are  still  retained 
in  Nithsdale,  Tis.  "Silly  Pure  Auld  Glenae, 
and  this  one,  **  The  Wooing  of  the  Maiden.' 
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AS  I  CAM  DOWN  BY  YON  CASTLE  WA . 
This  is  a  very  popular  Ayrshire  song. 


LORD  RONALD  MY  SON. 
This  air,  a  very  favourite  one  in  Ayrshire,  it 
eridently  the  original  of  Lochaber.  In  this 
manner  most  of  our  finest  more  modem  airs 
have  had  their  origin.  Some  early  minstrel,  or 
musical  shepherd,  composed  the  simple,  artless 
original   air;  which  being  picked  np  by  Iht 
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more  learned  mnsician,  took  the  ixnproTed  form 
it  bears. 


O'ER  THE  MOOB  ABIANQ  THE  HEATHEB. 

This  song  is  the  composition  of  a  Jean  GloYor, 
a  girl  who  was  not  only  a  whore,  but  also  a 
thief :  and  in  one  or  other  character  has  visited 
most  of  the  Correction  Houses  in  the  West. 
She  was  bom  I  l>elieTe  in  Ellmamock, — I  took 
the  song  down  from  her  singing,  as  she  was 
strolling  through  the  country,  with  a  sleight-of- 
hand  blackguard. 


TO  THE  ROSE-BUD. 

This  song  is  the  composition  of  a John- 
son, a  joiner  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast. 
The  tune  is  bj  Oswald,  altered,  endently,  firom 

Jockie's  Gray  Breeks." 


<i 


TON  WILD  M0S87  MOUNTAINS. 
This  tune  is  by  Oswald.    The  song  alludes  to 
a  part  of  my  priTate  history,  which  it  is  of  no 
consequence  to  the  world  to  know. 


IT  IS  NA;  JEAN;  THT  BONNIE  FACE. 
Thbsx  were  originally  English  rerses: — I 
gaye  them  the  Scots  dress. 


EPPIE  M'NAB. 
Thx  old  song  with  this  title  has  more  wit  than 
decency. 


WHA  IS  THAT  AT  MT  BOWER  DOOR. 
This  tune  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  '*  Lass 
an  I  come  near  thee."    The  words  are  mine. 


THOU  ART  DANE  AWA. 
This  tune  is  the  same  with  *'  Hand  awa  flrae 
me,  Donald." 


THE  TEARS  I  SHED  MUST  EVER  FALL. 

This  song  of  genius  was  composed  by  a  Miss 
Cranston.  It  wanted  four  lines,  to  make  all  the 
•tanzas  suit  the  music,  which  I  added,  and  are 
Um  four  first  of  the  last  stansa. 


"No  cold  approach,  do  alt«r'd  mien, 

Just  what  would  make  saspicioii  alart; 
No  pauae  the  dire  extremes  between, 
He  made  me  bleat — and  broke  my  heart !" 


THE  BONIE  WEE  THING. 
Composed  on  my  little  idol  **  the  charming, 
loTaly  Dayies." 


THE  TITHER  MORN. 
This  tune  is  originally  from  the  Highlands. 
I  haye  heard  a  Gaelic  song  to  it,  which  1  was 
told  was  Tery  cleyer,  but  not  by  any  means  a 
lady's  song. 


A  MOTHER'S  LAMENT  FOR  THE  DEATH  OF 

^ER  SON. 
This  most  beautiftil  tune  is,  I  think,  the  hap^ 
piest  composition  of  that  bard-bom  genius' 
John  Riddel,  of  the  family  of  Glencarnock,  at 
Ayr.  The  words  were  composed  to  commemo- 
rate the  much-lamented  and  premature  death 
of  James  Ferguson,  Esq.,  jun.  of  Craigdarrooh. 


DAINTIE  DAVIE. 
This  song,  tradition  says,  and  the  composition 
itself  confirms  it,  was  composed  on  the  Rey. 
Dayid  Williamson's  begetting  the  daughter  of 
Lady  Cherrytrees  with  child,  while  a  party  of 
dragoons  were  searching  her  house  to  appre- 
hend him  for  being  an  adherent  to  the  solemn 
league  and  coyenant.  The  pious  woman  had 
put  a  lady's  night-cap  on  him,  and  had  laid  him 
a-bed  with  her  own  daughter,  and  passed  him 
to  the  soldiery  as  a  lady,  her  daughter's  bed- 
fellow. A  mutilated  stanza  or  two  are  to  be 
found  in  Herd's  collection,  but  the  original  song 
consists  of  fiye  or  six  stanzas,  and  were  their 
dtUeaey  equal  to  their  vni  and  humour,  they 
would  merit  a  place  in  any  collection.  The 
first  stanza  is 

"  Being  puroned  by  the  dragoons, 
Within  my  bed  he  was  laid  down  ; 
And  weel  I  wat  he  waa  worth  his  room. 
For  he  was  my  Daintie  Dayie.** 

Bamsay's  song,  *'  Luckie  Nansy,"  though  he 
calls  it  an  old  song  with  additions,  seems  to  be 
all  his  own  except  the  chorus: 

"  I  was  a  telling  yon, 

Laekie  Nansy,  Luckie  Nansr 
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Auld  wpriagB  wad  ding  the  new, 
Bat  ye  wad  never  trow  me.'* 

Which  I  should  conjecture  to  be  part  of 
prior  to  the  affair  of  Williamson, 


song 


BOB  O'  DUMBLANE. 

Ramsat,  as  usual,  has  modernized  this  song. 
The  original,  which  I  learned  on  the  spot,  from 
my  old  hostess  in  the  principal  inn  there,  is — 

"  Lassie,  lend  roe  year  braw  hemp  heckle. 
And  I'll  lend  you  my  thripplin«kame ; 
My  heckle  is  broken,  it  eanna  be  gotten. 
And  we'll  gae  dance  the  bob  o*  Diunblane. 


Twa  gaed  to  the  wood,  to  the  wood,  to  the  wood, 
Twa  gaed  to  the  wood — three  came  hame ; 

An'  it  be  na  weel  bobbit,  weel  bobbit,  weel  bobbit. 
An*  it  be  na  weel  bobbit,  we'll  bob  it  again." 

I  insert  this  song  to  introduce  the  following 
anecdote,  which  I  have  heard  well  authenti- 
cated. In  the  eyening  of  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  Dumblane,  (Sheriff  Muir,)  when  the  action 
was  oyer,  a  Soots  of&cer  in  ArgylPs  army, 
observed  to  His  Grace,  that  he  was  afraid  the 
rebels  would  give  out  to  the  world  that  thejf 
had  gotten  the  yictory.— "  Weel,  weel,"  returned 
his  Grace,  alluding  to  the  foregoing  ballad,  **if 
thej  think  it  be  nae  weel  bobbit,  we'll  bob  it 
again." 
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Lift  Edinburgh  (May  6,  1787) — Lammer- 
muir-hills  miserably  dreary,  but  at  times  very 
picturesque.  Lanton-edge,  a  glorious  view  of 
the  Merse — Reach  Berrywell— old  Mr.  Ainslie 
an  uncommon  character ; — his  hobbies,  agricul- 
ture, natural  pbilsopohy,  and  politics. — In  the 
first  he  is  unexceptionably  the  clearest-headed, 
best-informed  man  I  ever  met  with ;  in  the 
other  two,  very  intelligent : — As  a  man  of  busi- 
ness he  has  uncommon  merit,  and  by  fairly  de- 
serving it  has  made  a  very  decent  independence. 
Mrs.  Ainslie,  an  excellent,  sensible,  cheerful, 
amiable  old  woman. — Miss  Ainslie — her  person 
a  little  embonpoint,  but  handsome ;  her  face,  par- 
ticularly her  eyes,  full  of  sweetness  and  good 
humour — she  unites  three  qualities  rarely  to  be 
found  together;  keen,  solid  penetr<ition ;  sly, 
witty  observation  and  remark ;  and  the  gentlest, 
most  unaffected  female  modesty — Douglas,  a 
clever,  fine,  promising  young  fellow. — The 
family-meeting  with   their   brother;   my   com- 

1  The  author  of  that  fine  song,  "  The  Maid  that  tends 
the  Goats." 

>  «  During  the  disconrse  Bums  produced  a  neat  im- 
promptu, conveying  nn  elegant  compliment  to  Miss  Ains- 
lie. Dr.  B.  hnd  selected  a  text  of  Scripture  that  contained 
a  heavy  denunciation  against  obstinate  sinners.  In  the 
course  of  the  sermon  Bums  observed  the  young  lady 
taming  over  the  leaves  of  her  Bible,  with  much  earoest- 


paffnan  de  voyage^  yery  charming ;  particularly 
the  sister.  The  whole  family  remarkably  at« 
tached  to  their  menials— Mrs.  A.  full  of  stories 
of  the  sagacity  and  sense  of  the  little  girl  in  the 
kitchen. — Mr.  A.  high  in  the  praises  of  an  Afri- 
can, his  house-servant — all  his  people  old  in  his 
service — Douglas's  old  nurse  came  to  Berrywell 
yesterday  to  remind  them  of  its  being  his  birth- 
day. 

A  Mr.  Dudgeon,  a  poet  at  times,*  a  worthy 
remarkable  character — natural  penetration,  a 
great  deal  of  information,  somtf  genius,  and  ex- 
treme modesty. 

Sunday. — Went  to  church  at  Dnnse* — Dr. 
Howmaker  a  man  of  strong  lungs  and  pretty 
judicious  remark ;  but  ill  skilled  in  propriety, 
and  altogether  unconscious  of  his  want  of  it. 

Monday. — Coldstream— went  oyer  to  England 
— Comhill — glortous  river  Tweed — clear  and 
majestio->-fine  bridge.   Dine  at  Coldstream  with 


.,  in  search  of  the  text.  He  took  out  a  slip  of  paper, 
and  with  a  pencil  wrote  the  following  lioae  on  it,  wfaiek 
he  immediately  presented  to  her. 

*  Pair  nuid,  you  need  not  take  the  hint, 
Nor  idle  texts  pursue : — 
'Twas  guUty  simurs  that  he  oneaat,— 
Not  angels  euch  as  you." 
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:.  Alnslie  uid  Mr.  Foreman — b*at  Mr.  F 

in  >  dispute  kbont  Voltaire.  Tei  it  Leael 
Bonai  with  Mr.  firjdont — Mr.  Br^doDa  a  moat 
«icel1eDt  heart,  kind,  joyoas,  and  beDeiolent ; 
tat  a  good  deal  of  the  Frencli  indiscrimiiiBte 
tptaUaDOe — from  bin  eitUBlion  past  and  pre- 
(.  an  admirer  or  ererfthiog  thut  besrs  a 
■plendid  title,  or  that  poflsesBeB  a  larg<  eEtal« — 
lira.  Brydone  >  most  elegant  woman  in  ber  pei^ 
■on  and  mannere;  the  tones  of  ber  loiet  re- 
raarkabl;  iweet— m;  Tcceplioii  extremely  Sat- 
t«iing — alecp  at  Caldstreani. 

l\iaday. — Breakfast  at  Kelso — cb  arming  sita- 
•tioo  of  Kelso— fine  bridge  over  the  Tweed — 
Michanting  *ie«B  and  proapeets  oo  both  aides 
of  the  river,  particularly  the  Scotch  aide;  in- 
trodaced  to  Ur.  Scott  of  tbe  Royal  Bank— an 
excellent,  modest  fellow — fine  Bitaatioit  of  it — 
raina  of  Roxburgh  Caitle — a  bolly-biuh,  grow- 
ing where  James  II.  of  Sootlaod  was  acciden- 
tally killed  by  the  buritiag  of  a  cannon.  A 
Email  old  reli^ouB  ruin,  and  a  fine  old  garden 
|>lanted  by  the  religious,  rooted  out  and  destroyed 
by  an  Engliah  hottentot,  a  maiin  d'hotct  of  the 
•lake's,  a  Mr.  Cole — climate  and  soil  of  Berwick- 
■hire,  and  eren  Roxborghahire,  superior  to 
Ayrshire — bnd  roads.  Turnip  and  she«p  hiu- 
tiandry,  their  great  improvement*  —  Mr.  M'- 
Dowal,  at  CaTerlon  Mill,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Ains- 
lie's,  with  whom  I  dined  to-day,  sold  hii  sheep, 
awe  and  Iamb  together,  at  two  guineas  a  piece 
— wash  their  sheep  before  Bheariug — leren  or 
sight  pounds  of  washen  wool  in  a  Beece — low 
markets,  coDiequently  low  rents  —  Sne  lands 
it  aboTB  sixteen  sbillingB  a  Scotch  acre — mag- 
niflaence  of  fanners  and  farm-houses — come  up 
Teriot  and  np  Jed  to  Jedburgh  to  lie,  and  so 
wish  myself  a  ^ood  night. 

ITAfntnffiy.— Breakfast  with  Mr. in  Jed- 

liargh— a  squabble  between  Mrs. ,  a  crued, 

talkative  slattern,  and  a  sister  of  hers,  an  old 
[laid,  respecting  a  relief  minister — Miss  gives 
Madam  the  lie ;  and  Madam,  by  way  of  revenge, 
upbraids  her  that  she  laid  snares  to  entangle 
tbe  said  minister,  then  a  widower,  in  the  net 

natrimooy— go  about  two  miles  out  of  Jed- 
burgh ts  a  roup  of  parks — meet  a  polite,  sol- 
dier-like gentleman,  a  Captain  Rutherford,  who 
had  been  many  years  through  tbe  wilds  of 
America,  a  prisoner  among  the  Indians — charm- 
ing, romantic  situation  of  Jedburgh,  with  gar- 

j^  orchard*,  ke.,  interraiogled  among  th* 


bouses^fine  old  ruins— .a  once  magnificent  ca- 
thedral, and  strong  castle.  All  the  towns  ber« 
hare  the  appcarauce  of  old,  rude  grandeur,  but 
the  people  extremely  idle — Jed  a  fine  romantio 
little  river. 

Dine  with  Cupt.  Rutherford— tbe  Captnii 
polite  fellow,  fond  of  money  in  his  ftirmiag 
way:  abowed  a  particular  respect  to  my  1  ard- 
sbip — his  lady  exactly  a  proper  malrininaial 
second  part  for  him.  Miss  Rutherford  a  beau- 
tiful girl,  but  t9o  far  gone  woman  to  eipose  so 
much  of  a  fine  swelling  bosom — her  face  very 

Return  to  Jedbnrgh — walk  up  Jed  with  some 
ladies  to  be  shown  Love-lune  and  Blackburn, 
two  fairy  scenes.  IntroduoeJ  to  Mr.  Potts, 
writer,  a  very  clever  fellow;  and  Mr.  Sonier- 
ville,  the  clergyman  of  tbe  place,  a  man  and  a 
gentleman,  but  sadly  addicted  to  punoiog. — 

Tbe  walking   party  of  ladies,   Mrs.  and 

Miss her  sister,  before  mentioned. — N.B. 

These  two  appear  still  more  comfortably  ugly 
and  stupid,  and  bore  me  most  shockingly.  Two 

Miss ,  tolerably  agreeable.     Miss  Hope,  a 

tolerably  pretty  girl,  fond  of  laughing  and  fun. 
Miss  Lindsay,  a  good-humoured,  amiable  girl; 
rather  short  el  cmioHpoinI,  but  handsome,  and 
extremely  graceful — beautiful  hate)  eye»,  full 
of  spirit,  and  sparkling  with  delicious  moiHtura 
— an  engaging  face — -uh  IouI  emtmbU  thalspealu 
her  of  the  first  order  of  female  minds  —  her 
sister,  a  bonnie,  strappan,  rosy,  sonaie  lass. 
Shake  myself  loose,  after  levcral  unsucDessfnl 
efforts,  of  Mrs. and  Miss ,  and  some- 
how or  other,  get  hold  of  Miss  Lindsay's  arm. 
My  heart  is  thawed  into  malting  pleasure  after 
being  so  long  froien  up  in  the  Greenland  bay 
of  indifference,  amid  the  noise  and  nonsense  of 
Edinburgh.  Miu  seems  very  well  pleased  with 
my  hardship's  distinguishing  her,  and  aflsr 
some  slight  qualms,  which  ]  could  easily  marit, 
she  sots  the  titter  round  at  defiance,  and  kindly 
allows  me  to  keep  my  hold ;  and  when  parted 
by  the  ceremony  of  my  introdaetion  to  Mr 
Somerville,  she  met  me  half,  to  resume  my  litn- 

aUon, Nolo  Bene — The  poet  within  a  point 

*.nd  a  half  of  being  d-mnably  in  love — I  am 
afraid  my  bosom  is  stJU  nearly  as  much  tinder 

Tba  old  cm»-grained,  whiggish,  ugly,  alan- 
derona  Miss  • — -,  with  all  the  poisonous  epleea 
af  a  disappointed,  ancient  maid,  stops  me  vary 
tbly'to  •>>•  bar  buntiBg  braaat,  bj 
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falling  abusiyelj  foul  on  the  Miss  Lindsays,  par* 
ticularlj  on  my  Dalcinea;  —  I  hardly  refrain 
from  cursing  her  to  her  face  for  daring  to  mouth 
her  calumnious  slander  on  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  the  workmanship  of  Almighty  Excel- 
lence !     Sup   at   Mr.  's ;   yexed   that  the 

Miss  Lindsays  are  not  of  the  supper-party,  as 

they  only  are  wanting.     Mrs. and  Miss 

— ^  still  improve  infernally  on  my  hands. 

Set  out  next  morning  for  Wauchope,  the  seat 
of  my  correspondent,  Mrs.  Scott — ^breakfast  by 
the  way  with  Dr.  Elliot,  an  agreeable,  good- 
hearted,  climate-beaten  old  veteran,  in  the 
medical  line;  now  retired  to  a  romantic,  but 
rather  moorish  place,  on  the  banks  of  the  Roole 
— he  accompanies  us  almost  to  Wauchope — we 
traverse  the  country  to  the  top  of  Bochester, 
the  scene  of  an  uld  encampment,  and  Woolee 
Hill. 

•  Wauchope — Mr.  Scott  exactly  the  figure  and 
face  commonly  given  to  Sancho  Panca — ^very 
threwd  in  his  farming  matters,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  stumbles  on  what  may  be  called  a 
ttrong  thing  rather  than  a  good  thing.  Mrs. 
Scott  all  the  sense,  taste,  intrepidity  of  face, 
and  bold,  critical  decision,  which  usually  dis- 
tinguish female  authors. — Sup  with  Mr.  Potts 
— agreeable  party. — Breakfast  next  morning 
with  Mr.  Somerville — the  bruit  of  Miss  Lindsay 
and  my  hardship,  by  means  of  the  invention 

and  malice  of  Miss .    Mr.  Somerville  sends 

to  Dr.  Lindsay,  begging  him  and  family  to 
breakfast  if  convenient,  but  at  all  events  to 
send  Miss  Lindsay;  accordingly  Miss  Lindsay 
only  comes. — I  find  Miss  Lindsay  would  soon 
play  the  devil  with  me — I  met  with  some  little 
flattering  attentions  from  her.  Mrs.  Somerville 
an  excellent,  motherly,  agreeable  woman,  and  a 

fine  family. — Mr.  Ainslie,  and  Mrs.  S ,  junrs., 

with  Mr.  ,  Miss  Lindsay,  and  myself,  go  to 

tee  Either f  a  very  remarkable  woman  for  recit- 
ing poetry  of  all  kinds,  and  sometimes  making 
Scotch  doggerel  herself — she  can  repeat  by 
heart  almost  everything  she  has  ever  read, 
particularly  Pope's  Homer  from  end  to  end — 
has  studied  Euclid  by  herself,  and  in  short,  is 
a  woman  of  very  extraordinary  abilities. — On 
conversing  with  her  I  find  her  fully  equal  to 
the  character  given  of  her. ' — She  is  very  much 

r  ■  ■      ■  ■  ■         - — -  - 

I  "  This  extraordinary  worann  then  moved  in  a  very 
f^nmble  walk  of  life : — the  wife  of  a  common  working 
gardener.  8he  is  still  living,  and,  if  I  am  rightly  in- 
formal, her  time  is  principally  occnpied  in  hei  attentions 


flattered  that  I  send  for  her,  and  that  she 
a  poet  who  has  put  out  a  book,  as  she  8ay8.-i- 
She  is,  among  other  things,  a  great  florist — and 
is  rather  past  the  meridian  of  once  celebrated 
beauty. 

I  walk  in  Eather'M  garden  with  Miss  Lindsay, 
and  after  some  little  chit-chat  of  the  tender 
kind,  I  presented  her  with  a  proof  print  of  my 
Nob,  which  she  accepted  with  something  more 
tender  than  gratitude.    She  told  me  many  little 

stories  which  Miss had  retailed  concerning 

her  and  me,  with  prolonging  pleasure — God 
bless  her !  Was  waited  on  by  the  magistrates, 
and  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  burgh. 

Took  farewell  of  Jedburgh,  with  some  melan- 
choly, disagreeable  sensations. — Jed,  pure  be 
thy  crystal  streams,  and  hallowed  thy  qrlvan 
banks  I  Sweet  Isabella  Lindsay,  may  peace 
dwell  in  thy  bosom,  uninterrupted,  except  by 
the  tumultuous  throbbings  of  rapturous  love ! 
That  love-kindling  eye  must  beam  on  another, 
not  on  me ;  that  graceful  form  must  bless  an- 
other's arms ;  not  mine  1 

Kelso.  Dine  with  the  farmers'  club — til 
gentlemen^  talking  of  high  matters--each  of 
them  keeps  a  hunter  from  thirty  to  fifty  pounds 
value,  and  attends  the  fox-huntings  in  the'coun- 
try — go  out  with  Mr.  Ker,  one  of  the  club,  and 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Ainslie's,  to  lie — Mr.  Ker  a  most 
gentlemanly,  clever,  handsome  fellow,  a  widower 
with  some  fine  children — his  mind  and  manner 
astonishingly  like  my  dear  old  friend  Robert 
Muir,  in  Kilmarnock — everything  in  Mr.  Ker'a 
most  elegant — he  ofi^ers  to  accompany  me  in  my 
English  tour.  Dine  with  Sir  Alexander  Don — 
a  pretty  clever  fellow,  but  far  from  being  a 
match  for  his  divine  lady. — A  rery  wet  day 
*  *  * — Sleep  at  Stodrig  again  ;  and  set  out  foi 
Melrose — visit  Dryburgh,  a  tine  old  ruined  ab- 
bey— still  bad  weather — cross  Leader,  and  come 
up  Tweed  to  Melrose— dine  there,  and  visit  that 
far-famed,  glorious  ruin — come  to  Selkirk,  uf 
Ettrick  ;  the  whole  country  hereabout,  both  on 
Tweed  ani  Ettrick,  remarkably  stony. 

Monday. — Come  to  Inverleithing,  a  famous 
shaw,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  palace  of  Tra- 
quair,  where  having  dined,  and  drank  some 
Galloway- whey,  I  here  remain  till  to-morrow — 

to  a  little  day-school,  which  not  being  aafficient  for  be» 
subsistence,  she  is  obliged  to  solicit  the  charity  of  bei 
benevolent   neighbours.     *  Ah,  who   'would    love   ttn 

lyre!'"— Cromek. 
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Mw  EUbanks  and  Elibraes,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Tweed. 

• 

Tuesday, — Drank  tea  jestemight  at  Pirn,  with 
Mr.  Horseborgh. — Breakfasted  to-day  with  Mr. 
Ballantyne  of  HoUowlee — Proposal  for  a  four- 
horse  team  to  consiBt  of  Mr.  Scott  cf  Wauchope, 
Fittieland :  Logan  of  Logan,  Fittiefurr :  Ballan- 
tyne of  Hollowlee,  Forewynd :  Horsburgh  of 
Horsburgh. — Dine  at  a  country  inn,  kept  by  a 
miller,  in  Earleton,  the  birth-place  and  residence 
of  the  celebrated  Thomas  a  Rhymer — saw  the 
ruins  of  his  castle— come  to  Berrywell. 

WedneMday, — Dine  at  Dunse  with  the  farmers' 
elnb-eompany — impossible  to  do  them  justice — 
Rer.  Mr.  Smith  a  famous  punster,  and  Mr. 
Meikle  a  celebrated  mechanic,  and  iuTentor  of 
the  threshing-mills. — Thursday,  breakfast  at 
Berrywell,  and  walk  into  Dunse  to  see  a  famous 
knife  made  by  a  cutler  there,  and  to  be  pre- 
vented to  an  Italian  prince. — A  pleasant  ride 
with  my  friend  Mr.  Robert  Ainslie,  and  his 
sister,  to  Mr.  Thomson's,  a  man  who  has  newly 
eommenced  farmer,  and  has  married  a  Miss 
Patty  Grieye,  formerly  a  flame  of  Mr.  Robert 
4inslie's. — Company — Miss  Jacky  Grieye,  an 
amiable  sister  of  Mrs.  Thomson's,  and  Mr.  Hood, 
an  honest,  worthy,  facetious  farmer,  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Friday, — Ride  to  Berwick — An  idle  town, 
mdely  picturesque. — Meet  Lord  Errol  in  walk- 
ing round  the  walls. — His  lordship's  flattering 
notice  of  me. — ^Dine  with  Mr.  Clunxie,  mer- 
chant— ^nothing  particular  in  company  or  oon- 
yersation — Come  up  a  bold  shore,  and  oyer  a 
wild  country  to  Eyemouth — sup  and  sleep  at 
Mr.  Grieye's. 

Saturday, — Spend  the  day  at  Mr.  Grieye's — 
made  a  royal  arch  mason  of  St  Abb's  Lodge,  i 
—Mr.  William  Grieye,  the  oldest  brother,  a 
joyous,  warm-hearted,  jolly,  cleyer  fellow — 
takes  a  hearty  glass,  and  sings  a  good  song.— 
Mr.  Robert,  his  brother,  and  partner  in  trade, 
a  good  fellow,  but  says  little.    Take  a  sail  after 

1  The  entry  made  on  this  occasion  in  the  Lodge-books 
if  St.  Abb*s  is  bonoarable  to 

"  The  brethren  of  the  myvfic  level.** 

"  Bytmoutk^  \9tk  Map,  1787. 

*  \T  a  general  encampment  held  this  day,  the  follow* 

rag  orethren  were  made  royal  arch  masons,  viz.  Robert 

Bams,  ttom  the  Lodge  of  St  James's,  Tarbolton,  Ayr- 

flkire,  and  Robert  Ainslie,  from  the  Lodge  of  St.  Lake's, 


dinner.  Fishing  of  all  kinds  pays  tithes  al 
Eyemouth. 

Sunday. — A  Mr.  Robinson,  brewer  at  Ednam, 
sets  out  with  us  to  Dunbar. 

The  Miss  Grieves  very  good  girls. — My  bard- 
ship's  heart  got  a  brush  from  Miss  Betsey. 

Mr.  William  Grieve's  attachment  to  the  fa- 
mily-circle, so  fond,  that  when  he  is  out,  which 
by  the  bye  is  often  the  case,  he  cannot  go  to 
bed  till  he  see  if  all  his  sisters  are  sleeping 

well Pass  the  famous  Abbey  of  Colding- 

ham,  and  Pease-bridge. — Call  at  Mr.  Sherifi^s 
where  Mr.  A.  and  I  dine. — Mr.  S.  talkative  and 
conceited.  I  talk  of  love  to  Nancy  the  whole 
eyening,  while  her  brother  escorts  home  some 
companions  like  himself. — Sir  James  Hall  of 
Dunglass,  having  heari  of  my  being  in  the 
neighbourhood,  comes  to  Mr.  Sheriff^s  to  break- 
fast— takes  me  to  see  his  fine  scenery  on  the 
stream  of  Dunglass — Dunglass  the  most  roman- 
tic, sweet  place  I  ever  saw — Sir  James  and  his 
lady  a  pleasant  happy  couple.— He  points  out 
a  w^lk  for  which  he  has  an  uncommon  respect, 
as  it  was  made  by  an  aunt  of  his,  to  whom  he 
owes  much. 

Miss will  accompany  me  to  Dunbar,  by 

way  of  making  a  parade  of  me  as  a  sweetheart 
of  hers,  among  her  relations.  She  mounts  an 
old  cart-horse,  as  huge  and  as  lean  as  a  house ; 
a  rusty  old  side-saddle  without  girth,  or  stir- 
rup, but  fastened  on  with  an  old  pillion-girth— 
herself  as  fine  as  hands  could  make  her,  in 
cream-coloured  riding  clothes,  hat  and  feather, 
&c — I,  ashamed  of  my  situation,  ride  like  the 
devil,  and  almost  shake  her  to  pieces  on  old 
Jolly—get  rid  of  her  by  refusing  to  call  at  her 
uncle's  with  her. 

Pftst  through  the  most  glorious  corn-country 
I  ever  saw,  till  I  reach  Dunbar,  a  neat  little 
town. — Dine  with  Proyost  Fall,  an  eminent 
merchant,  and  most  respectable  character,  but 
undescribable,  as  he  exhibits  no  marked  traitt. 
Mrs.  Fall,  a  genius  in  painting;  fully  more 
clever  in  the  fine  arts  and  sciences  than  my 
friend  Lady  Wauchope,  without  her  consummate 

Edinborgh,  by  James  Carmiehael,  Wm.  Onevi.  Daniel 
Dow,  John  Clay,  Robert  Orieve,  Ac.  Ac:  Robert  Ainslie 
paid  one  guinea  admission  dues ;  bat  on  account  of  R 
Bums's  remarkable  poetical  genius,  the  encampment 
nnanimoasly  agreed  to  admit  him  gratis,  nnd  considered 
themselves  honoured  by  having  a  ronn  of  such  shining 
abilities  for  one  of  their  companions." 
Extracted  from  the  Minute  Book  of  the  Lodge  by 

TnOMAS  BOWBUA. 
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■p^uranoe  of  ber  awn  abilitiM, — Call  with  Mr. 
BobinBuu  (flho,  by  the  bje,  I  find  to  bo  » 
wonliy,  mnoh  reipected  m&n,  tbij  modest ; 
Winn,  social  beut,  which  wilb  le»«  f"><'  sense 
than  bia  would  b«  perbBps  with  Ihe  children  of 
prim  precision  and  pride,  r»lber  inimical  to  that 
respect  which  is  man's  due  from  man)  with  him 
I  call  on  Miss  Clarke,  ■  maiden  in  the  Scotch 
phitiBe.  '■  Guid  enough,  6ut  no  irent  fwit.-"  a  clever 
woman,  with  tolerable  preteDsions  to  remark 
Mid  wit :  while  time  had  blown  the  binahing 
bnd  of  bashful  modesty  into  the  flower  of  easy 
confidence.  She  wanted  to  see  what  sort  of 
ranr  utoa  an  author  was  ;  and  to  let  him  know, 
that  though  Dunbar  was  bat  a  little  town,  yet 
it  was  not  destitute  of  people  of  parts. 

Ilrcnhfii<it  neit  morning  at  Skateraw,  at  Hr- 
Lee's,  a  farmer  of  great  note. — Mr.  Lee,  an  ex- 
eellenl,  hnapituble,  social  fellow,  rather  oldish ; 
WBrm-hcnrted  and  chatty — a  jnost  judicious, 
■ensible  fnrincr.  Mr.  Lee  detains  me  till  next 
morning — Company  ot  dinner. — My  Rbt.  ao- 
quaininnce  Dr.  Bowmaher,  a  rcTerend,  rattling 
old  fcllnw. — Two  sea  lieutenantJi ;  a  cousin  of 
the  IrinJIcird's,  a  fellow  whose  looks  are  of  that 
kin<l  nhicli  deceived  mo  in  a  gentleman  at 
Kel*r).  and  has  often  dEceived  me;  a  goodly 
handsome  figure  snd  face,  which  incline  one  to 
gire  (hem  credit  for  porta  which  they  have  not. 
Mr.  Clarke,  a  much  cleverer  fellow,  but  whose 
looks  a  little  cloudy,  and  his  appearance  rather 
nngninly,  with  an  evory-day  observer  may  pre- 
judice the  opinion  againet  him.— Dr.  Brown,  a 
medical  young  gentleman  from  Dimbar.  a  fellow 
whoae  face  and  manners  are  open  and  engaging. 
— Leave  Skateraw  for  Dunse  next  day,  along 

with  collector ,  a  lad  of  slender  abilities 

and  bashfully  diffident  to  an  extreme. 

Found  Miss  Aiuslie,  the  amiable,  the  seu- 
•ible,  iLe  gnod-humonred.  the  sweet  Miss  Ains- 
lie,  all  alone  at  Borrywell. — Heavenly  powers, 
who  knnw  the  weakness  of  human  hearts,  sup- 
port mine  !  What  liappinoss  must  I  see  only  to 
remind  me  that  I  cannot  enjoy  it ! 

Lammer-muir  HilU,  from   East   Lothian   to 

pDsse,  very  wild Dine  with  the  farmer's  club 

at  Kelso.  Sir  John  Hume  and  Mr.  Lumsden 
there,  but  nothing  worth  remembrance  when 
the  fallowing  circumelance  is  considered — I 
walk  into  Dunse  bpf./re  dinner,  and  out  to 
Berrjwpll  in  the  cvpning  with  Mi^?  Ainalie— 
how  welf-bred,  how  IVanfc,  how  good  she  Is! 
Gbaraing  Kaehael !  may  thy  bosom  never  be 


wraDg  by  the  evila  of  this  life  of  sorrows,  or  by 
the  villany  of  this  world's  sons  I 

Thvrtday.—ilT.  Eer  and  I  set  ont  to  din 
Mr.  Hood's  on  our  way  to  England. 

I  am  taken  extremely  ill  with  strong  teverisb 
symptoms,  and  take  a  servant  of  Mr.  Hood's 
watch  me  all  night — embittering  remorae  near 
my  fancy  at  the  gloomy  forebodinga  of  death. — 
1  am  determined  to  live  for  the  future  in  such  ■ 
manner  as  not  to  be  scared  at  the  approach  of 
death — I  am  sure  I  eould  meet  him  with  indif' 
ference,  but  for  "  The  something  beyond  th« 
grace." — Mr.  Hood  agrees  to  accompany  as  to 
England  if  we  will  wait  till  Sunday. 

Fridat/. — I  go  with  Mr.  Hood  to  see  a  roup  of 
an  unfortunate  farmer's  stock — rigid  econtiini, 
and  deoeul  industry,  do  you  preserve  tue  from 
being  the  principal  dratnatit  periona  in  such  * 
scene  of  horror- 
Meet  my  good  old  friend  Mr.  Ainslie.  wha 
calls  on  Mr.  Hood  in  the  evening  to  lake  fare- 
well of  my  hardship.  This  day  t  feel  myself 
warm  with  sentiments  of  grntilude  to  the  Great 
Preserver  of  men,  who  has  kindly  restored  m 
to  health  and  strength  once  more.  l 

A  pleasant  walk  with  my  young  friend  Don-  J 
glas  Ainalie,  a  sweet,  modest,  clover  young  | 
fellow.  I 

Sunday,  27 thXatf. — Cross  Tweed,  and  traverse 
the  moors  through  a  wild  country  till  I  reach 
Alnwick— Alnwick  Castle  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  '{ 
Northnraberland,  famished  in  a  most  prinedj  I 
manner.— A  Mr.  Wilkin,  agent  of  His  Grace'-,  { 
shows  us  the  hourie  and  policies.  Mr.  Wtilio,  | 
a  discreet,  sousthln,  ingenious  man.  I 

.Vonrfoy.— Come,    aliU    through    by-ways,    to  { 
Warknortli,    where    we    dine.— II  crm  it  age  sad    ' 
old   castle.     Warkworth   situated   very   piclo-  ] 
resque,  with  Coquet  Island,  a  small  rocky  spot.   ' 
the  sent  of  an  nld  monnftery,  facing  it  a  little  ' 
in  the  sen  ;  and  the  small  bnt  romantic  ricpr  [ 
Coquet,  rnnning  through  it. — Sleep  at  Morpeth, 
a  pleasant  enough  little  town,  and  on  next  diit 
to  Newcastle, '-Meet  with  a  very  agreeable,  sea- 
sible  fellow,  a  Mr.   Chattel,  who  shows  oil  a 
great  many  cliUities,  and  who  dines  and  sups 
with  us. 

»> JnMrfoy.— Left  Sewcastle  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  rode  over  a  fine  country  to  Ilpiham  l<i 
breakfast — tVom  Hexham  to  Wardnie,  the  cele- 
brated Spa.  where  we  slept. — Thurtda]/ — rcaek 
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Longtown  io  dine,  and  part  there  with  my  good 
friends  Messrs.  Hood  and  Ker — ^A  hiring  day  in 
Longtown — I  am  uncommonly  happy  to  see  so 
many  young  folks  enjoying  life.  —  I  come  to 
Carlisle. — (Meet  a  strange  enough  romantic  ad- 
venture by  the  way,  in  falling  in  with  a  girl  and 
her  married  sister»-the  girl,  after  some  over- 
tures of  gallantry  on  my  side,  sees  me  a  little 
eut  with  the  bottle,  and  offers  to  take  me  in  for 
a  Gretna-Green  affair. — I,  not  being  such  a  gull, 
as  she  imagines,  make  an  appointment  with 
her,  by  way  of  tfive  la  bagatelle,  to  hold  a  con- 
ference on  it  when  we  reach  town. — ^I  meet  her 


in  town  and  give  her  a  brush  of  caressing,  and 
a  bottle  of  cider ;  but  finding  herself  un  pen 
tromp4  in  her  man  she  sheers  off.)  Next  day  I 
meet  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  walk 
with  him  round  the  town  and  its  environs,  and 
through  his  printing-works,  &c. — four  or  five 
hundred  people  employed,  many  of  them  women 
and  children. — Dine  with  Mr.  Mitchell,  and 
leave  Carlisle. — Come  by  the  coast  to  Annan. 
— Overtaken  on  the  way  by  a  curious  old  fish 
of  a  shoemaker,  and  miner,  from  Cumberland 
mines. 

[Here  the  tnanuter^t  abruptly  terminatee.'] 
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25th  August,  1787. 
I  LiAVE  Edinburgh  for  a  northern  tour,  in 
company  with  my  good  friend  Mr.  Nicol,  whose 
originality  of  humour  prumises  me  much  enter- 
tainment — -  Linlithgow  —  a  fertile  improved 
country — West  Lothian.  The  more  elegance 
and  luxury  among  the  farmers,  I  always  observe 
in  equal  proportion,  the  rudeness  and  stupidity 
of  the  peasantry.  This  remark  I  have  made  all 
over  the  Lothians,  Merse,  Roxburgh,  &c.  For 
this,  among  other  reasons,  I  think  that  a  man 
of  romantic  taste,  a  '*  Man  of  Feeling,"  wiU  be 
better  pleased  with  the  poverty,  but  intelligent 
minds  of  the  peasantry  in  Ayrshire  (peasantry 
they  are  all  below  the  justice  of  peace)  than 
the  opulence  of  a  club  of  Merse  farmers,  when 
at  the  same  time,  he  considers  the  vandalism 
of  their  plough-folks,  &o.  I  carry  this  idea  so 
fsr,  that  an  unenclosed,  hnlf  improven  country 
is  to  me  actnally  more  agreeable,  and  gives  me 
more  pleasure  as  a  prospect,  than  a  country 
cultivated  like  a  garden.— Soil  about  Linlith- 
gow light  and  thin. — The  town  carries  the  ap- 
pearance of  rude,  decayed  grandeur-^charming- 
ly  rural,  retired  situation.  The  old  royal  palace 
a  tolerably  fine,  but  melancholy  ruin— sweetly 
situated  on  a  small  elevation,  by  the  brink  of  a 
loch.  Shown  the  room  where  the  beautiful, 
Cnjored  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  bom — a  pretty 
gpf  d  old  Gothic  church.    The  infamous  stool 


of  repentance  standing,  in  the  old  Romish  way, 
on  a  lofty  situation. 

What  a  poor  pimping  business  is  a  Presbyte- 
rian place  of  worship;  dirty,  narrow,  and 
squalid ;  stuck  in  a  comer  of  old  popish  gran 
deur  such  as  Linlithgow,  and  much  more,  Mel- 
rose !  Ceremony  and  show,  if  judiciously  thrown 
in,  absolutely  necessary  for  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind, both  in  religious  and  civil  matters. — Dine, 
— Go  to  my  friend  Smith's  at  Avon  printfield- 
find  nobody  but  Mrs.  Miller,  an  agreeable,  sen- 
sible, modest,  good  body ;  as  useful,  but  not  so 
ornamental  as  Fielding's  Miss  Western — not 
rigidly  polite  d  la  JVan^aw, but  easy,  hospitable, 
and  housewifely. 

An  old  lady  fh>m  Paisley,  a  Mrs.  Lawson, 
whom  I  promised  to  call  for  in  Paisley — ^like  old 

lady  W ,  and  still  more  like  Mrs.  C , 

her  conversation  is  pregnant  with  strong  sense 
and  just  remark,  but  like  them,  a  certain  air  of 
self-importance  and  a  dureete  in  the  eye,  seem 
to  indicate,  as  the  Ayrshire  wife  observed  of  her 
cow,  that  **  she  had  a  mind  o'  her  ain." 

Pleasant  view  of  Dunfermline  and  the  rest  of 
the  fertile  coast  of  Fife,  as  we  go  down  to  that 
dirty,  ugly  place,  Borrowstones — see  a  horse« 
race  and  call  on  a  friend  of  Mr.  Nicol's,  a  Bailie 
Cowan,  of  whom  I  know  too  little  to  attempt 
his  portrait — Come  through  the  rich  carso  of 
Falkirk  i:  pass  the  night     Falkirk  nothing 
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remarkable  except  the  tomb  of  Sir  Jolin  the 
Graham,  oyer  which,  in  the  saccession  of  time, 
foar  stones  haye  been  placed. — Canrelon,  the 
ancient  metropolis  of  the  Picts,  now  a  small  Til- 
lage in  the  neighbourhood  of  Falkirk. — Cross  the 
grand  canal  to  Carron. — Come  past  Larbert  and 
admire  a  fine  monument  of  cast-iron  erected  by 
Mr.  Bruce,  the  African  traToller,  to  his  wife. 

Pass  Dunipace,  a  place  laid  out  with  fine 
taste — a  charming  amphitheatre  bounded  by 
Denny  Tillage,  and  pleasant  seats  down  the  way 
to  Dunnipace. — The  Carron  running  down  the 
bosom  of  the  whole  makes  it  one  of  the  most 
charming  little  prospects  I  haTe  seen. 

Dine  at  Auchinbowie — Mr.  Monro  an  excel- 
lent, worthy  old  man — Miss  Monro  an  amiable, 
sensible,  sweet  young  woman,  much  resembling 
Mrs.  Grierson.  Come  to  Banuockbum — Shown 
the  old  house  where  James  III.  finished  so  tra- 
gically his  unfortunate  life.  The  field  of  Ban- 
nockburn — the  hole  -where  glorious  Bruce  aet 
his  standard.  Here  no  Scot  can  pass  unin- 
terested.—  I  fancy  to  myself  that  I  see  my 
gallant,  heroic  countrymen  coming  o'er  the  hill 
and  down  upon  the  plunderers  of  their  coun- 
try, the  murderers  of  their  fathers ;  noble  re- 
Tenge,  and  just  hate,  glowing  in  CTcry  Tein, 
striding  more  and  more  eagerly  as  they  approach 
the  oppressiTO,  insulting,  blood-thirsty  foe!  I 
see  them  meet  in  gloriously  triumphant  congra- 
tulation on  the  Tictorious  field,  exulting  in  their 
heroic  royal  leader,  and  rescued  liberty  and  in- 
dependence! Come  to  Stirling. — Monday  go  to 
Harrieston.  Go  to  see  Caudron  linn,  and 
Rumbling  brig,  and  Diel's  mill.  Return  in  the 
CTening.  Supper — Messrs.  Doig,  the  school- 
master; Bell;  and  Captain  Forrester  of  the 
castle — Doig  a  queerish  figure,  and  something 
of  a  pedant — Bell  a  joyous  fellow,  who  sings  a 
good  song. — Forrester  a  merry,  swearing  kind 
of  man,  with  a  dash  of  the  sodger. 

Tuesday  Morning,  —  Breakfast  with   Captain 
Forrester — Ochel   Hills — DeTon  RiTer — Forth 


I  Another  northern  bard  has  sketched  this  eminent 

uasician — 

'*  Th*  blythe  Strathspey  springs  up,  reminding  some 
Of  uights  when  Gow^s  old  arm,  (nor  old  the  tale,) 
Unceasing,  save  when  reeking  cans  went  round, 
Made  henrt  and  heel  leap  light  as  bounding  roe. 
Alas !  no  more  shall  we  behold  that  look 
So  venerable,  yet  so  blent  with  mirth, 
And  festive  joy  sedate ;  that  ancient  garb 
Unvaried, — tartan  hose,  and  bonnet  blue  ! 
No  more  shnll  Beauty's  partial  eye  draw  forth 
The  full  intoxication  of  his  strain. 


and  Tieth — Allan  River — Strathallan,  a  fine 
country,  but  little  impro Ted— Cross  Earn  tc 
Crieff — Dine  and  go  to  Arbruchil — cold  reception 
at  Arbruchil — a  most  romantically  pleasant  rida 
up  Earn,  by  Auchtertyre  and  Comrie  to  Arbni- 
chil — Sup  at  Crieff. 

Wednetday  Morning,  —  Leaye  Crieff — Glen 
Amond — Amond  riTcr — Ossian's  graTe — Loch 
Fruoch — Glenquaich — Landlord  and  landlady 
remarkable  characters — Taymouth  describ^ni  ia 
rhyme— Meet  the  Hon.  Charles  Townshend. 

Thunday. — Come  down  Tay  to  Dunkeld — 
Glehlyon  House— Lyon  RiTer — Druid's  Tempit 
— three  circles  of  stones — the  outer-most  sunk 
— the  second  has  thirteen  stones  remaining-— 
the  innermost  has  eight — two  large  detached 
ones  like  a  gate,  to  the  south-east — Say  prayers 
in  it — Pass  Taybridge— Aberfeldy — described 
in  rhyme— Castle  Menzies — InTer — Dr.  Stewart 
—sup. 

FridaySfsXk  with  Mrs.  Stewart  and  Beard 
to  Bimam  top — fine  prospect  down  Tay- 
Craigiebum  hills — Hermitage  on  the  Branwater, 
with  a  picture  of  Ossian— ^Breakfast  with  Dr. 
Stewart— Neil  Gow*  plays — a  short,  stout-built, 
honest  Highland  figure,  with  his  grayish  hair 
shed  on  his  honest  social  brow— «n  interesting 
face,  marking  strong  sense,  kind  openhearted- 
ness,  mixed  with  unmistrusting  simplicity — Tisit 
his  house — Marget  Gow. 

Ride  up  Tummel  River  to  Blair — Fascally  a 
beautiful  romantic  nest — wild  grandeur  of  the 
pass  of  Gilliecrankie — Tisit  the  gallant  Lord 
Dundee's  stone. 

Blair— Sup  with  the  Duchess— easy  and  happy 
from  the  manners  of  the  family — confirmed  in 
my  good  opinion  of  my  friend  Walker. 

Saturday. — ^Visit  the  scenes  round  Blair— 
fine,  but  spoiled  with  bad  taste — Tilt  and  Gairie 
riTers — Falls  on  the  Tilt — Heather  seat — Ride 
in  company  with  Sir  William  Murray  and  Mr. 
Walker,  to  Loch  Tummel — meandering^  of  the 

Mellifluous,  strong,  exuberantly  rich  I 
No  more,  amid  the  pauses  of  tbe  dance. 
Shall  he  repeat  those  measures,  that  in  days 
Of  other  years,  could  soothe  a  falling  prince. 
And  light  his  visage  with  a  transient  smile 
Of  melancholy  joy, — like  autumn  sun 
Gilding  a  sear  tree  with  a  passing  beam ! 
Or  play  to  sportive  children  on  the  green 
Dancing  at  gloamin  hour ;  or  willing  cheer 
With  strains  unbooght,  the  shepherd's  bridal  day." 
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Bannacb,  which  tana  through  qaoadam  Struaa 
nobertaon'a  estate  from  Loab  Rftnnaoh  to  Loch 
Tuminfl  —  Dino  ot  Blair — Company — Genoral 
Sdarrny  —  Captain  Murray,  an  boDSBt  Ur  — 
Sir  UUlliam  Murray,  an  htmest,  irorth;  mati, 
but  tormenttd  Hith  the  hypochondria — Mrs. 
Graham,  itlU  li  aimabit — Miss  Catohcurt  — 
Mrs.  Murray,  a  painter — Mrs.  King — Ducbess 
and  fine  ramily,  ttie  Marqais.  Lordg  James,  Ed- 
YarJ,  anil  Robert — Ladies  Charlotte,  Emilia,  aad 
children  dance — Sup — Mr.  Graham  of  Fintray. 

Cotne  up  the  Oarrie—Falls  of  Braar — Dalde- 
cairoch — Dalwhinnie^Dino — Snow  on  the  hills 
17  feet  deep — So  com  from  Loch-Oairie  to  Dal- 
■wbinnie— Cross  the  Spej,  and  come  down  the 
■tream  to  Pitnin — Straths  rich — lit  tnviront  plc- 
taresque — Cralgow  hill — RuthTen  of  Badeooob 
—  BarrackB  — wild  and  magoificeat  — Rothe- 
'mniche  on  the  Other  ude,  and  QloDmore — 
tirant  of  Rolliemarche's  poetry — told  me  by 
the  Duke  of  Gordon — Strath«pey,  rich  and  ro- 
mantic—  Breakfast  at  Aviemore,  a  wild  spoE — 
dineatSirJameeOrant'a — Lady  Grant,  a  sweet, 
jileasant  body — eome  through  mist  and  dark- 
ness to  DuUie.  to  lie. 

Tuadag. — Findhorn  fixer — rooky  banks — 
come  oD  to  Caalle  Cawdor,  where  Macbeth 
■nardered  King  Dunoan — saw  the  bed  in  which 
Xing  Duncan  was  stabbed — dine  at  Kilravock 
— Mrs.  Rose,  sen.,  a  trua  ohieftaiu's  wife — Fort 
Qaorge — In  »  e  m  ess. 

Widaailay. — Loch  Ness — Brsei  of  Ness — Oe- 
narars  hut — Falls  of  Pjera — tlrqubart  Castle 
kod  Strath. 

ThvTiday/. — Come  orer  Culloden  Muir — refloo- 
lions  on  the  field  of  battle— breakfast  at  KUro- 
Tock — old  Mrs.  Rose,  Sterling  sense,  warm 
lieart.  strong  passions,  and  honest  pride,  all  in 
■n  nncommoD  degree — Mrs.  Rose,  juo,,  a  litUe 
anilder  than  the  mother — thla  perhaps  owing  to 
bar  being  younger — Mr.  Grant,  minister  at 
Calder,  resembles  Mr.  Scott  at  InTerleithing — 
Mrs.  Rose  and  Mrs.  Grant  accompany  as  to 
Kldrammie— two  young  ladies — Mlu  Rose, 
irbo  sung  two  Gaelic  songs,  beautiful  and  toTely 
— Miss  Sophia  Brodie,  most  agreeable  and  ami- 
able— both  of  them  gentle,  mild ;  the  Rweetest 
creatures  on  earth,  and  happiaesi  b«  wiUi  them  I 
— Dine  at  Nairn — fall  in  with  a  pleasant  enough 
gentleman.  Dr.  Stewart,  who  had  been  long 
•broad  with  bis  father  in  the  forty-Gve ;  and 
Mr.  raleoner,  a  spare,  irascible,  warm-hearted 
Koriaad,  and  a  noijuTor — BrocUe-hooM  to  U«. 


Friday. — Forres — famous  stone  at  Forres — 
Mr.  Brodie  tells  me  that  the  mair  where  Shak* 
speare  lays  Macbcth'a  witch-meeting  is  sliU 
haunted — that  the  country  folks  won't  pass  it  bj 

Venerable  ruins  of  Elgin  Abbey — A  grandfr 
effect  at  Erst  glance  than  Melrose,  but  not  neaf 
so  beautiful — Croaa  Spey  to  Fochabers — Sae 
palace,  worthy  of  the  generous  proprietor — Uind 
— company,  Duke  and  Duchess,  Ladies  Char- 
lotte  and   Magdeline,  Col.   Abercrombie,    and 

Lady,  Mr.  Gordon  and  Mr. ,  a  clergyman, 

a  yenera'ble.  aged  figure — the  Duke  makes  me 
happier  than  eier  great  man  did — nobUi 
princely ;  yet  mild,  condescending,  and  afl'able  i 
gay  and  kind — the  Duchess  witty  and  Hcnaibld 
—God  bless  them ! 

Come  to  Cnllen  to  lie— hitherto  the  country 
is  sadly  poor  and  uuim proven. 

Come  to  Aberdeen — meet  with  Mr.  Chalmer*, 
printer,  a  facetious  fellow — Mr.  Ross  a  fine 
fellow,  like  Professor  Tytler,— Mr.  Marshal 
one  of  the  porta  minora — Mr.  Sheriffs,  author 
of  "  Jamie  and  Bess,"  a  little  decrepid  body 
with  some  abilities — Bishop  Skinner,  a  nonjuror, 
son  of  the  author  of  "  Tullocbgurum."  a  man 
whose  mild,  venerable  manner  is  the  most 
marked  ot  any  in  so  young  a  man — Professor 
Gordon,  a  good-natured,  joUy-looking  professor 
— Aberdeen,  a  laiy  town — near  Stonbire,  the 
coast  a  good  deal  romantie — meet  my  relation* 
— Robert  Bums,  writer,  in  StonhiTe,  one  of 
those  who  love  fnn,  a  gill,  and  a  punning  joke, 
and  have  not  a  bad  heart — bis  wife  a  sweet 
hospitable  body,  without  any  affectation  of  wbU 
it  called  town-breeding. 

7W«%.— Breakfast  with  Mr.  Boma— Ita  it 

Lawrence  Kirk — Album  library — Mrs. —  % 

jolly,  frank,  sensible,  love-inspiring  widow — 
Howe  of  the  Mearns,  a  rich,  cultivated,  but  stlU 
unenclosed  country. 

Wtdntiday.  —  Cross  North  Elk  river  and  % 
rich  oouDtry  to  Craigow. 

Go  to  Montrose,  that  Snely-sitnated  haLdMm* 
town — breakfast  at  Itfuthie,  and  sail  along  that 
wild  rocky  coast,  and  see  the  famoni  cavertu, 
particularly  the  Gariepot — land  and  dine  at 
Arbroath— stately  ruins  of  Arbroath  Abbey — 
come  to  Dundee  Ihrdugh  a  fertile  country- 
Steeple— Tayfrlth-Broughty  Canle,  •  Andy 
ritoatwd  Toin,  Jutting  Into  the  Taj. 


Friday,'  -Breakfast  with  the  MlssScotts — Miss 
Bess  Scott  like  Mrs.  Greenfield — mj  bardship 
almost  in  Iots  with  her— come  through  the  rich 
harrests  and  fine  hedge-rows  of  the  Carse  of 
Ck>wrie,  along  the  romantic  margin  of  tne 
Grampian  hills,  to  Perth— fine,  froitfal,  hilly, 
woody  eonntry  round  Perth. 

Saiurdojf  Mammff^^^L^hYe  Perth — come  up 
Btratheam  to  Endermay— fine,  fruitful,   culti- 


Tated  Strath — ^the  scene  of  <<  Bessy  Bell,  and 
Mary  Gray,''  near  Perth — fine  scenery  on  the 
banks  of  the  May — Mrs.  Belcher,  gawele, 
frank,  affable,  fond  of  rural  sports,  hunting, 
&c. — Lie  at  Kinross — reflections  in  a  fit  of  the 
colic. 

Sunday. — Pass  through  a  cold,  barren  country 
to  Queensferry— dine— cross  the  ferry  ^d  on  to 
Edinburgh. 


THE  POET'S  ASSIGNMENT  OF  HIS  WORKS. 


Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  I  Robert 
Bums  of  Mossgiel :  whereas  I  intend  to  leave 
Scotland  and  go  abroad,  and  haying  acknow- 
ledged myself  the  father  of  a  child  named  Eli- 
sabeth, begot  upon  Elisabeth  Paton  in  Largie- 
side :  and  whereas  Gilbert  Burns  in  Mossgiel, 
my  brother,  has  become  bound,  and  hereby 
binds  and  obliges  himself  to  aliment,  clothe,  and 
educate  my  said  natural  child  in  a  suitable 
manner  as  if  she  was  his  own,  in  case  her 
mother  chuse  to  part  with  her,  and  that  until 
she  arriTe  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years.    There- 
fore, and  to  enable  the  said  Gilbert  Bums  to 
make  good  his  said  engagement,  wit  ye  me  to 
have  assigned,  disponed,  conveyed  and  made 
over  to,  and  in  favours  of,  the  said  Gilbert 
Burns,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  assignees,  Who 
are  always  to  be  bound  in  like  manner,  with 
himself,    all   and   sundry  goods,  gear,  corns, 
cattle,  horses,  nolt,  sheep,  household  furniture,' 
and  all  other  moveable  effects  of  whatever  kind 
that  I  shall  leave  behind  me  on  my  departure 
from  this  Kingdom,  after  allowing  for  my  part 
of  the  coigunot  debts  due  by  the  said  Gilbert 
Burns  and  me  as  joint  tacksmen  of  the  farm  of 
Mossgiel.     And  particularly  without  prejudice 
of  the  foresaid  generality,  the  profits  that  may 
arise  from  the  publication  of  my  poems  pre- 
sently in  the  press.    And  also,  I  hereby  dispone 
and  convey  to  him  in  trust  for  behopf  of  my  said 
natural  daughter,  the  copyright  of  said  poems 
in  so  far  as  I  can  dispose  of  the  same  by  law, 
after  she  arrives  at  the  above  age  of  fifteen 
years  complete.    Surrogating  and  substituting 
the  said  Gilbert  Bums  my  brother  and  his  fore- 
saids in  my  full  right,  title,  room  and  place  of 
the  whole   premises,  with  power   to  him   to 
fa&tromit  with,  and  dispose  upon  the  same  at 
pleasure,  and  in  general  to  do  every  other  thing 


in  the  premises  that  I  could  have  done  myself 
before  granting  hereof,  but  always  with  and 
under  the  eondidons  before  expressed.  And  I 
oblige  myself  to  warrant  this  disposition  and 
assignation  firom  my  own  proper  fact  and  deied 
allenarly.  Consenting  to  the  registration  henioif 
in  the  books  of  Council  and  Session,  or  iHfjf 
other  Judges  books  competent,  therein  to  remidk 
for  preservation  slid  oonJBtitute. 

Proculars,  &c.  In  witness  whereof  I  hMlfi 
wrote  and  signed  these  presents,  consistliig  of 
this  and  the  precedin]^  P*^  ^^  stamped  papvr; 
with  my  own  halhd,  at  the  Mossgiel,  the  twen^ 
second  day  of  July,  one  thousand  seven  hundrel' 
and  eighty-six  yeiif^ 

(Signed)  ROBERT  BURNS. 


Upon  the  tweiity-fourth  day  of  July,  one  thov 
sand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-six  years,  1^ 
William  Chalmer,  Notary  Publick,  past  to  thi 
Mercat  Cross  of  Ayr  head  Burgh  of  the  Sheriff 
dome  thereof,  and  thereat  I  made  due  and  law- 
ful intimation  of  the  foregoing  disposition  ani 
assignation  to  his  Majesties  lieg^,  that  th«y 
might  not  pretend  ignorance  thereof  by  reading 
the  same  over  in  presence  of  a  number  of  ^eofU 
assembled.  Whereupon  William  Crooks,  writer, 
in  Ayr,  as  attorney  for  tA  before  designed 
Gilbert  Bums,  protested  Uiat  the  same  was  law- 
fully intimated,  and  asked  and  took  instruments 
in  my  hai:ds.  These  things  were  done  betwixt 
the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven  forenoon,  befoit 
and  in  presence  of  William  M'Cubbin,  and  WU 
liam  Eaton,  apprentices  to  the  Sheriff  Cltik 
of  Ayr,  witnesses  io  the  prennaes. 

(Signed) 

WiLLiAX  Chaxjixbl,  N.  V. 
-^RtULLKM  WO^ais,  Witness. 


• 

GLOSSARY. 

"  Tn  e&  and  g\  haye  always  the  gattnral  soand.    The  soand  of  the  Bnglish  diphthong  oo  is  sonunon^ 

ipelled  ou.   The  French  u,  a  sound  which  often  ooenrs  in  the  Scottish  langaage,  is  marked  oo  otmL   The  a. 

In  genuine  Scottish  words,  except  when  forming  a  diphthong,  or  followed  by  an  e  mute  after  a  sin^e  cop- 

sonant,  sounds  generally  like  the  broad  English  a  in  walL    The  Scottish  diphthong  tu  always,  and  «a  mj 

often,  sound  like  the  French  e  masculine.    The  Scottish  diphthong  «y  sounds  like  the  Latin  oL" 

A. 

Aqweah,  between. 

Bauld,  bold. 

jl%aU. 

Aught,  possession,  as  "in  a'  my 

Bate^nt,  having  a  white   stripe 

Ahaekf  away,  aloof,  backwards. 

anghty"  in  all  my  possession. 

down  the  &oe. 

Abeigk,  at  a  shy  distance. 

Auld,  old. 

Be,  to  let  be,  to  give  over,  to  cease. 

AbooH,  above,  up. 

il&re(ul,  abroad,  m  eighty  to  publish. 

Auld'/arran',  auld  forrant,  saga- 

Beete, boots. 

cious,  prudent,  cunning. 

Bear,  barley. 

Abrted,  in  breadth. 

Ava,  at  all. 

Beard^d-hear,    barley    with    iti 

Ae,  one. 

Awa,  away,  begone. 

brisUy  head. 

^,  off. 

Aw/t^,  awfhL 

Beaetie,  diminutive  of  beast 

AvUd-9koon,  old  shoes  literally,  a 

Beet,  beek,  to  add  fhel  to  a  fire,  to 

•    without  premeditation. 

discarded   lover    metaphori- 

bask. 

AfoTBf  before. 
^,oft. 

cally. 

Beld,  bald. 

Aumot,  gift  to  a  beggar. 

Belgve,   by   and   by,   presently, 
quickly. 

A/tm,  often. 

AgUjf,  off  the  right  line,  wrong. 

Aumoi'dttk,  a  beg^ur's  dish   in 

which  the  aumos  is  received. 

Ben,  into  the  spence  or  parlour. 

awry. 

Aten,  the  beard  of  barley,  oats,  Ac 

Benmoet-bore,  the  remotest  hole* 

AihltHt,  perhaps. 

Awnie,  bearded. 

the  innermost  recess. 

Ain,  own. 

Agont,  beyond. 

Betkankit,  grace  after  meat 
Be%ik,  a  book. 

Aim,  iron,  a  tool  of  that  metal,  a 

mason's  chiseL 

B. 

Bicker,  a  kind  of  wooden  dish,  a 

Airlet,  earnest  money. 

Pa',balL 

short  rapid  race. 

Airl-pmny,  a  silver  penny  given 
as  erles  or  hiring  money. 

Bahie-elomta,  child's  first  clothes. 

Bickering,    careering^     hurrying 

BaekeU,  ash-boards,  as  pieces  of 

with  quarrelsome  intent 

Airt,  quarter  of  the  heaven,  point 

backet  for  removing  ashes. 

Bimie,  bimie  ground    is  wher« 

of  the  compass. 

BaekHH§,  comin',  eom^g   back, 

thick  heath  has  been  bnmt^ 

Aff^e,  on  one  side. 

returning. 

leaving  the  bims,  or  uncon- 

Attomr,  moreover,  beyond,  besides. 

Baek-yett,  private  gate. 

snmed    stalks,   standing   up 

Aitk,  an  oath. 

Baide,  endured,  did  stay. 

sharp  and  stubley. 

Ait»f  oats. 

Baggie,  the  belly. 

Bie,  or  bield,  shelter,  a  sheltered 

Awtr,  an  old  horse. 

Baim,  a  child. 

place,  the  sunny  nook  of  a 

AiaUf  a  hot  cinder,  an  ember  of 

Baim-time,  a  fiunUy  of  children. 

wood. 

wood. 

a  brood. 

Bim,  wealthy,  plentifbL 

Alake,  alas. 

Batik,  both. 

Big,  to  build. 

Alane,  alone. 

BalUu,  haUanU,  ballads. 

Biggin,  buDding,  a  house. 

Akwart,  awkward,  athwart 

Ban,  to  swear. 

Biggit,  built 
Bill,  a  bulL 

Amaitt,  almost. 

Bame,  bone. 

Amang,  among. 

Bang,  to  beat,  to  strive,  to  exceL 

BUlie,  a  brother,  a  young  fellow. 

An'f  and,  if. 

Bannock,  flat,  round,  soft  cake. 

a  companion. 

Ance,  once. 

Bardie,  diminutive  of  bard. 

Bing,  a  heap  of  grain,  potatoes^ 

Ah€,  one. 

BartJU,  barefooted. 

Barltg-hree,  barley-broo,  blood  of 

Ac 

AncfU,    overagainst,    concerning, 

Birdie-cocka,  young  cocksy  still  be- 

about 

barley,  malt  Uquor. 

longing  to  the  brood. 

AnitkeTf  another. 

Bannief  of,  or  Uke  barm,  yeasty. 

Birk,  birch. 

Ate,  ashes  of  wood,  remains  of  a 

Baiek,  a  crew,  a  gang. 

Birkie,  a  clever,  a  forward  oon- 

hoarth  fire. 

Batt*,  botts. 

ceited  fellow. 

4siBsr  abroad  itirring  in  a  lively 

Bauekie-bird,  the  bat 

Birring,  the  noise  of  partridges 

manner. 

JSoiMiroiis,  a  cat 

when  they  rise. 
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iJJH  ^wmii ,  m  kcBTj  Anwimg 


flrml^  >  Aati  n«,  huiy,  1107. 

AwJjM,    or    brwmiit,    TtTJ    wIt, 
tntlj,  beutilT,  bnTdj. 


I  tbcseti- 


VriK,  talkiBf  kDj. 

i,  ■  bin*  wUIa,  m  ^uEag  ' 

look.  Is  look  ki>dlT,  to  Aim 

br,  a  tarn  at  eootaapt:  it  | 
Mfwu,  too,  k  ti*el7  < 


with  vet  ejM. 

r~gowi^  OB«  of  thoM  b^^*" 
trho     gft    Ulniujlj,    OD     th> 

kmg'i  binh-(bi7,»lilBe  dusk 

or  gown  wilb  »  btidga. 

d,  blutxL 

>«,  A  fthred,  m  largv  piaee. 

^1',  the  obeuuiee  nude  bj  ft 

b.  to  Tomit,  to  pub  intermit- 

Lend,. 

IrfV,  puhed,  TOEDited. 

Ce.  n  copper  win  of  the  Tmhie 

oT  two  penniei  Scole. 

■ic,  or  iosajr,  handeome,  bMO- 


Brad,    bright,    dear;    "■  bnnt 


Bnwiit'f  brewing  Catherine 
0TW,  jaiee,  iiqaid. 
Briffr  a  biidge. 


Imafl,  the  boana. 
Brilktr,  a  twatber. 
Bnxtj  a  badger. 
Broymiy  a  bum,  a  trick, 
finw,  broth,  liquid,  water. 
Broott,  broth,  a  race  at  Doantr 
wedding! ;  bewbo  fiiatreacbe 


wly  ale,  ai  macb  malt  liqnor 

I  Bra^  a  bni^h. 

BntUmitj  a  brvil,  eombujtion. 

Brmmtf  did  barn,  bnrnt. 
I  Brmttf  to  Imnt,  buret. 

"     '       '    '■  Ti,  the  boiling  of  the 
mg  the  rock*  on  tLe 


'',  a  hole  in  ■  wall,  ■  eraiin)'. 
tm,  the  ibmb  elder,  pUnl«d 
mDchofoldinhedgeeorbani- 
jardi  and  gajden*. 


f  I  Bm^tkin,  a 

ginia. 
B*ff  n 


■.*,  MMct,  tui  angry  tamonr. 
irt'aj,  drinking,  maklDg  merry 


Imgkl,  onl 
Ibe  knee  j( 


-koMd,  orookad  at 


hontl,  bended,  crooked. 

-,  a  declirl^,  a  prodpice,  the 
iloiw  of  ■  hllL 
I D^  broad. 


ot  Vir- 


btrf,  tbiaib  u  nmndlr, 
giro  u  a  beating  behind  ai  ' 

Buff  imi  ihit,  the  oolonci  of  the 
Whigi. 
Fn£fjr,  etODt  made,  broad  bailL 


V<t%rdlg,  (ton 
Bum-doek.   t 


Mug. 


ling  a«  beee,  bos- 


lo  blonder, 
idle  MIow. 
BxhkIct,  a  blunder. 

nolle  ii  greater  than  bii  work. 
BinW.  a  window-ieat. 
Am,  did  bear. 
Burn,  hmi'i,  irater,  a  rimlel,  a 
■mall  atraam  which  ii  beard 
I  Hitra 
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CkujffU,  fat-faeed. 

Claehanf  a  small  village  about  a 

church,  a  hamlet. 
ClaitCf  or  elaet,  clothes. 
Claithf  cloth. 
Claitking,  clothing. 
Clavtr*  and  Kawr;  agreeable  non- 

sense,  to  talk  foolishly. 
CUipper-cUiptf   the   clapper  of  a 

mill ;  it  is  now  silenced. 
Clap^laek,  clapper  of  a  milL 
Cl4Mrtie,  dirty,  filthy. 
Clarkitf  wrote. 
Cloth,  an  idle  tale. 
Clatter,  to  tell  litUe  idle  stories, 

an  idle  story. 
Claught,  snatched  at,  laid  hold  of. 
Claut,  to  clean,  to  scrape. 
Clattted,  scraped. 
ClaWf  to  scratch. 
Cleedf  to  doUie. 
Cleek,  hook,  snatch.    * 
CUekin,  a  brood  of  chickens,  or 

docks. 
Cleg*y  the  gad  flies. 
Clinkin,  "  clinking  down,"  sitting 

.    down  hastily. 
Clinkum-bell,  the  church  bell ;  he 

who  rings  it;  a  sort  of  beadle. 
Clip9,  wool-shears. 
ClUhmaelaveTf  idle  conversation. 
Clockf  to  hatch,  a  beetle. 
Clockiiiy  hatching. 
CUxnt,  the  hoof  of  a  cow,  sheep, 

Ac. 
Clootie,  a  familiar  name  for  the 

devil. 
Clour,  a  bomp,  or  swelling,  after 

a  blow. 
Cloutin,  repairing  with  cloth. 
ClucU,  clouds. 
Clunk,  the  sound  in  setting  down 

an  empty  bottle. 
Coaxin,  wheedling. 
Coble,  a  fishing-boat 
Cod,  a  pillow. 
Co/t,  bought 

Cog,  and  eoggie,  a  wooden  dish. 
Coila,   from  Kyle,  a  district  in 

Ayrshire,  so  called,  saith  tra- 
dition, from  Coil,  or  Coilus,  a 

Pictish  monarch. 
Collie^  a  general,  and  sometimes  a 

particular  name  for  country 

curs. 
OjUie-*hangi9,  a  quarrel  among 

dogs,  an  Irish  row. 
Comtnaun,  command. 
Convoyed,  accorapanied  lovingly. 
CooVdin  her  linene,  cooVd  in  her 

deatb-shilt 
Cood,  the  cud. 
Coof,  a  blockhead,  a  ninny. 
Cookit,  appeared  and  disappeared 

by  fits. 
Coo9er,  a  stallion. 
Coo9t,  did  cast 

Coot,  the  ankle,  a  species  of  water- 
fowl. 
Corbiea,  blood  crows. 
Cootie,  a    wooden    dish,   rough- 

leggod. 
Core,  corps,  party,  clan. 
Gorn*t,  fed  with  oats. 


Colter,  the  inhabitant  of  a  cot- 
house,  or  cottage. 
Coulhie,  kind,  loving. 
Cove,  a  cave. 
Cotoe,  to  terrify,  to  keep  under,  to 

lop. 
Cowp,  to  barter,  to  tumble  over. 
Covsp  the  eran,  to  tumble  a  full 

bucket  or  basket 
Cotcpit,  tumbled. 
Cotorin,  cowering. 
Cotete,  a  colt 
Coeie,  snug. 

Crabbit,  crabbed,  fretAiL 
Creukt,  a  disease  of  horses. 
Crack,  conversation,  to  converse, 

to  boast 
Crackin*,    cracked,     conversing, 

conversed. 
Cra/i,  or  ero/t,  a  field  near  a  house, 

in  old  husbandry. 
Craig,  eraigie,  neck. 
Craike,  cries  or  calls  incessantly,  a 

bird,  the  corn-rail. 
Crambo-clink,    or     crambo-jingle, 

rhymes,  doggrel  verses. 
Crank,  the  noise  of  an  ungreased 

wh  eel — metaphorically  inhar- 
monious verse. 
Crankoue,  fretful,  captious. 
Cranreuch,  the  hoar-flro8t>  called  in 

Nithsdale  "  frost-rhyme." 
Crap,  a  crop,  to  crop. 
Craw,  a  crow  of  a  cock,  a  rook. 
Creel,  a  basket^  to  have  one's  wits 

in  a  creel,  to  be  erased,  to  be 

fascinated. 
Creehie,  greasy. 

Crood,  or  Croud,  to  coo  as  a  dove. 
Croon,  a  hollow  and  continued 

moan;  to  make  a  noise  like 

the  low  roar  of  a  bull;  to 

hum  a  tune. 
Crooning,  humming. 
Crouchie,  crook-backed. 
Crouee,  cheerfVil,  courageous. 
Croualy,  cheerfully,  courageously. 
Crotcdie,  a  composition  of  oatmeal, 

boiled     water    and    butter; 
'  sometimes    made    from    the 

broth  of  beef,  mutton,  Ac.  Ac, 
Crowdie  time,  breakfast  time. 
Crowlin,    crawling,    a    deformed 

creeping  thing. 
Crummie't  nieke,   marks    on   the 

horns  of  a  cow. 
Crummoek,  Crummet,  a  cow  with 

crooked  horns. 
Crummoek   driddle,   walk   slowly, 

leaning    on    a    staff*  with  a 

crooked  head. 
Crump-crnmpin,  hard  and  brittle, 

spoken  of  bread ;  frozen  snow 

yielding  to  the  foot 
Cnmt,  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a 

cudgel. 
diddle,  to  clasp  and  caress. 
Cummock,   a  short  staff*,   with   a 

crooked  head. 
Curch,  a  covering  for  the  head,  a 

kerchief. 
Ourehie,  a  curtesy,  female  obei- 
sance. 
CWItr,  a  player  at  a  game  on  the 


ice,    practised    in    Scotland, 

called  curling. 
Curlie,   curled,   whose   hair   falls 

naturally  in  ringlets. 
Curling,  a  well-known  game  on 

the  ice. 
Curmurring,  murmuring,  a  slight 

rumbling  noise. 
Curpin,  the  crupper,  the  rump. 
Curple,  the  rear. 

Cuahat,  the  dove,  or  wood-pigeon 
Cutty,  short,  a  spoon  broken  in  the 

middle. 
Cutty  Stool,  or,  Creepie  Chair,  the 

seat  of  shame,  stool  of  re< 

pentance. 

D. 

Daddie,  a  father. 

Baffin,  merriment,  foolishness. 

Dt^,  merry,  giddy,  foolish ;  Dafi' 

buckie,  mad  fish. 
Daimen,  rare,  now  and  then ;  Dai* 

men  icker,  an  ear  of  com  oc 

casionally. 
Dainty,  pleasant,  good-humoured, 

agreeable,  rare. 
Dander ed,  wandered. 
Darkline,  darkling,  without  light. 
Daud,  to  thrash,  to  abuse ;  Daudin- 

•hotoer;  rain  urged  by  wind 
Daur,  to  dare;  Daurt,  dared. 
Daurg,  or  Daurk,  a  day's  labour. 
Daur,  dauma,  dare,  dare  not 
Davoc,   diminutive   of  Davie,   as 

Davie  is  of  David. 
Dated,  a  large  piece. 
Dawin,  dawning  of  the  day. 
Dawtit,  datttet,  fondled,  caressed. 
Deariee,     diminutive     of     dears, 

sweethearts. 
Dearthfu*,  denr,  expensive. 
Deave,  to  deafen. 
Deil-ma-care,   no   matter  for  all 

that 
Deleerit,  delirious. 
Detcrive,  to  describe,  to  perceive 
Detikt,  ducks. 
Dight,  to  wipe,  to  clean  com  from 

chaff*. 
Ding,  to  worst,  to  push,  to  surpass, 

to  excel. 
Dink,  neat,  lady-like. 
Dinna,  do  not 
Dirl,  a  slight  tremulous  stroke  or 

pain,  a  tremulous  motion. 
Diitain,  stain. 
Dizxen,  a  dozen. 
Doehter,  daughter. 
Doited,  Btupified,  silly  from  age. 
Dolt,  Btupified,  crazed;  also  a  feci. 
Doneie,  unlucky,  affectedly  neat 

and  trim,  pettish. 
Doodle,  to  dandle. 
Dool,  sorrow,  to  lament,  to  moum 
Doo9,  doves,  pigeons. 
Dorty,  saucy,  nice. 
Douee,  or  douce,  sober,  wise,  pra 

dent 
Doucely,  soberly,  prudently. 
Dought,  was  or  were  able. 
Doup,  backside. 
Doup-9kelper,  one  that  strikes  the 

taU. 
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^knw  and  diu,  sullen  and  sallow. 

Ik>u9er,  more  prudent 

Dow,  am  or  are  able,  can. 

Domfft  pithless,  wanting  force. 

Davaity  worn  with  griefi  fatigue, 
Ac,  half  asleep. 

Dcfwnot  am  or  are  not  able,  can- 
not. 

Z^oylt,  wearied,  exhausted. 

Jkmm^  stopifled,  the  effects  of  age, 
to  dosen,  to  benumb. 

Drahy  a  young  female  beggar;  to 
•pot,  to  stain. 

Drop,  a  drop,  to  drop. 

Ihapping,  ^pping. 

Ihaunting,  drawling,  speaking 
with  a  sectarian  tone. 

DrMp,  to  00S6,  to  drop. 

Dreigk,  tedious,  long  about  it,  lin- 
gering. 

DHhbUf  drissling,  trickling. 

DriddU,  the  motion  of  one  who 
tries  to  danoo  but  mores  the 
middle  only. 

Dr\/t,  a  drove,  a  flight  of  fowls, 
snow  moved  by  the  wind. 

Droddumj  the  breech. 

DroMf  part  of  a  bagpipe,  the 
chanter. 

Droop  rumpTt,  that  droops  at  the 
crupper. 

DroukU,  wet 

Drouthf  thirst)  drought 

DntekeHf  drunken. 

Drumly,  muddy. 

Dmmmoek,  or  Drammoekf  meal 
and  water  mixed,  raw. 

Druni,  pet,  sour  humour. 

Dubf  a  small  pond,  a  hollow  filled 
with  rain  water. 

Du<Uf  rags,  clothes. 

Duddie,  ragged. 

Dung-dang,  worsted,  pushed, 
stricken. 

Duntedf  throbbed,  beaten. 

Du»h-dun§hf  to  push,  or  butt  as  a 
ram. 

Duthtf  overcome  with  superstitious 
fear,  to  drop  down  suddenly. 

Dyvor,  bankrupt^  or  about  to  be- 
come one. 

E. 

E'e,  the  eye. 

Een,  the  eyes,  the  evening. 

Etbreef  the  eyebrow. 

Eenin'f  the  evening. 

Eerie,  frighted,  haunted,  dreading 
spirits. 

Eild,  old  age. 

Elbuek,  the  elbow. 

Eldritch,  ghastly,  frightful,  elvish. 

En',  end. 

Enbrvqh,  Edinburgh. 

Enetigh,  and  aneuch,  enough. 

Etpecial,  especially. 

Ether-etone,  stone  formed  by  ad- 
ders, an  adder  bead. 

Ettle,  to  try,  attempt,  aim. 

Eydentf  diligent 

P. 

Fa\  fall,  lot,  to  fall,  fate. 

Fa*  that,  to  enjoy,  to  try,  to  inherit 


FcuUiom't,  fidthomed,  measured 
with  the  extended  arms. 

Fae$,  foes. 

Faenif  foam  of  the  sea. 

Faiketf  forgiven  or  excused,  aba- 
ted, a  demand. 

Fainnem,  gladness,  overcome  with 
joy. 

Fairin',  lairing,  a  present  brought 
from  a  fair. 

Fallow,  fellow. 

Fandf  did  find. 

Farl,  a  cake  of  bread;  third  part 
of  a  cake. 

Fath,  trouble,  care,  to  trouble,  to 
care  for. 

Fatheoue,  troublesome. 

Fatht,  troubled. 

Fatten  e'en,  Fasten's  even. 

Faught,  fight 

Faugh,  a  single  fti)TOw,  out  of  lea, 
faUow. 

Fauld,  and  Fold,  a  fold  for  sheep, 
to  fold. 

Faui,  fault 

Fatotont,  decent,  seemly. 

Feal,  loyal,  steadfast 

Fearful,  fearful,  fHghtftiL 

Feat't,  affrighted. 

Feat,  neat,  spruce,  clever. 

Feeht,  to  fight 

Feehtin*,  fighting. 

Feck  and/eib,  number,  quantity. 

Feeket,  an  under-waistcoat 

Fec^f^,  large,  brawny,  stout 

Fecklee;  puny,  weak,  silly. 

Feekly,  mostly. 

Feg,  a  fig. 

Feg;  faith,  an  exclamation. 

Feide,  feud,  enmity. 

Fell,  keen,  biting;  the  flesh  im- 
mediately under  the  skin; 
level  moor. 

Felly,  relentless. 

Fend,  Fen,  to  make  a  shift,  con- 
trive to  live. 

Ferlie  or /erley,  to  wonder,  a  won- 
der, a  term  of  contempt 

Fetch,  to  pull  by  fits. 

Fetch%  pull'd  intermittently. 

Fey,  strange;  one  marked  for 
death,  predestined. 

Fidge,  to  fidget,  fidgeting. 

Fidgin-fain,  tickled  with  pleasure. 

Fient,  fiend,  a  petty  oath. 

Fien  ma  care,  the  devil  may 
care. 

Fier,  sound,  healthy ;  a  brother,  a 
friend. 

Fierrie,  bustle,  activity. 

Fieele,  to  make  a  rustling  noise,  to 
fidget,  bustle,  fuss. 

Fit,  foot 

Fittie-lan,  the  nearer  horse  of 
the  hindmost  pair  in  the 
plough. 

FizK,  to  make  a  hissing  noise,  fuss, 
disturbance. 

Flaffen,  the  motion  of  rags  in  the 
wind;  of  wings. 

Flainen,  flanneL 

Flandrekin;  foreign  generals,  sol- 
diers of  Flanders. 

Flang,  threw  with  violence. 


FUeeh,  to  supplicate  in  a  flattering 
manner. 

Fleechin,  supplicating. 

Fleeeh,  a  fleece. 

FUg,  a  kick,  a  random  blow,  • 
fight 

FleAer,  to  decoy  by  fair  words. 

Flethrin,  /ether*,  flattering- 
smooth  wheedling  words. 

Fley,  to  scare,. to  fHghten. 

Fliehter,  Jlichtering,  to  flutter  U 
young  nestlings  do  when  their 
dam  approaches. 

Flinder;  shreds,  broken  pieces. 

Flinain-tree,  a  piece  of  timber 
hung  by  way  of  pai  tition  be- 
tween two  horses  in  a  stable; 
aflaU. 

Fli*k,/li»ky,  to  fret  at  the  yoke. 

Flieket,  fretted. 

Flitter,  to  vibrate  like  the  wings 
of  small  biMs. 

Flittering,  fluttering,  vibrating, 
movifig  tremulously  from 
place  to  place. 

Flunkie,  a  servant  in  livery. 

Flyte,  Jibing,  scold;  flyting, 
scolding. 

Foor,  hastened. 

Foord,  a  ford. 

Forbear;  fore&thers. 

Ft>rbye,  besides. 

For/aim,  distressed,  worn  out, 
Jaded,  forlorn,  destitute. 

Forgather,  to  meet,  to  encounter 
with. 

Forgie,  to  forgive. 

Forinawedt  worn  out 

Forjesket,  jaded  with  fatigue. 

Fou*,  full,  drunk. 

Foughten,  /or/ovghten,  troubled, 
fatigued. 

Foul-thief,  the  devil,  the  arch- 
fiend. 

Fouth,  plenty,  enough,  or  more 
than  enough. 

Fow,  a  measure,  a  bushel:  also 
a  pitchfork. 

Frae,  from. 

Freath,  fVoth,  the  frothing  of  ale 
in  the  tankard. 

Frien',  friend. 

Froety-calker,  the  heels  and  front 
of  a  horse-shoe,  turned  sharp- 
ly up  for  riding  on  an  icy 
road. 

Fu\  full. 

Fndf  the  scut  or  tail  of  the  hare, 
coney,  Ac. 

Fuff,  to  blow  intermittently. 

Fu-hant,  full-handed  ;  said  of  one 
well  to  live  in  the  world. 

Funnie,  full  of  merriment 

Fur-ahin,. the  hindmost  horse  on 
the  right  hand  when  plough- 
ing. 

Furdery  further,  succeed. 

Furm,  a  form,  a  bench. 

Fueionfeti,  spiritless,  without  sap 
or  soul. 

Fyke,  trifling  cares,  to  be  in  a  fu4 
about  trifles. 

Fyte,  to  soil,  to  dirty. 

Fylt,  soiled,  dirtied. 
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ifab,  the  month,  to  speak  boldlj  or 
pertly. 

Oaberiumie,  wallet-nuiny  or  tiDker. 

Qtie,  to  go;  gaed,  went;  gone  or 
jra«n,  gone ;  gaum,  going. 

Oaei  or  gate,  way,  manner,  road. 

Oain,  parts  of  a  lady's  gown. 

Oamg,  to  go,  to  walk. 

Onngrelj  a  wandering  person. 

Qor,  to  make,  to  foree  to;  gar't, 
forced  to. 

Oarten,  a  garter. 

Oath,  wise,  sagacions,  talkatlTe, 
to  oonrerse. 

CfaUg,  failing  in  body. 

fhtmewf  jolly,  large,  plnmp. 

Oaud  and  gad,  a  rod  or  goad. 

Oaudmnan,  one  who  driyes  the 
horses  at  the  plongh. 

Oaun,  going. 

OauntMtf  yawned,  longed. 

Oawkity  a  thonghtless  person,  and 
something  weak. 

Oayliet,  gylie,  pretty  welL 

Otar,  riches,  goods  of  any  kind. 

Oeck,  to  toss  Uie  head  in  wanton- 
ness or  scorn. 

Otd,  a  pike. 

OtntUt,  great  folks. 

Oenty,  elegant. 

Oeordie,  George,  a  guinea,  called 
Geordie  from  the  head  of 
King  George. 

Oti  and  geatf  a  child,  a  yonng 
one. 

Okatttf  ghaUtUf  a  ghost 

OUf  to  give;  gi^  g^^Oj  9^t 
given. 

Oi/^  diminntive  of  gift. 

OigltUf  laughing  maidens. 

Oillie,  gillock,  diminntive  of  gilL 

Oilpey,  a  half-grown,  half-inform- 
ed boy  or  girl,  a  romping  lad, 
a  hoyden. 

OiwumeTf  an  ewe  two  years  old,  a 
contemptuous  term  for  a  wo- 
man. 

Oin,  if,  against. 

Oipty,  a  young  girL 

OirdU,  a  round  Iron  plate  on 
which  oat-cake  is  fired. 

Otm,  to  grin,  to  twist  the  features 
in  rage,  agony,  Ac;  grin- 
ning. 

Oita,  a  periwig,  the  face. 

Olaikitf  inattentive,  foolish. 

Olaive,  a  sword. 

OljTMe,  glittering,  smooth,  like 
glass. 

Qlaumedf    grasped,    snatched    at  | 
eagerly.  | 

OirraHf  a  poutherie  girran,  a  little  ^ 
vigorous    animal;     a    horse 
rather    old,   but   yet    active 
when  heated. 

Oledf  a  hawk. 

OUg,  sharp,  ready. 

OUg,  a  squint,  to  squint;  a-gltg, 
off  at  a  side,  wrong. 

Olewde,  an  old  horse. 

tfkLgaMdt,  that  speaks  smoothly 
and  readily. 


Olitb  o'  lan*f  a  portion  of  ground. 

The  ground  belonging  to  a 

manse  is  called  "  the  glieb/' 

or  portion. 
Olint,  gliniin*,  to  peep. 
OlinUd  by,  went  brightly  past. 
Oloamin,  the  twilight 
Oloamin-thotf  twiUght-musing ;  a 

shot  in  the  twilight 
OlowTf  to  stare,  to  look ;  a  stare, 

a  look. 
Olowran,  amazed,  looking  suspi- 
ciously, gating. 
Olwm,  displeased. 
Ocr-eoek*,  the  red-game,  red-cock, 

or  moor-cock. 
Oowan,  the  flower  of  the  daisy, 

dandelion,  hawkweed,  fto. 
Ooteany,  covered  with  daisies. 
Ooavan,  walking  as  if  blind,  or 

wiUiout  an  aim. 
Qovod,  gold. 
Oawlf  to  howL 
Oowff,  a  fool ;  the  game  of  golf, 

to  strike,  as  the  bat  does  the 

baU  at  golf. 
Oowk,    term    of    contempt,    the 

cuckoo. 
Qrane  or  grain,  a  groan,  to  groan ; 

graining,  groaning. 
Oraip,  a  pronged  instrument  for 

cleaning  cowhouses. 
Oraith,  accoutrements,  ftimiture, 

dress. 
Orannie,  grandmother. 
Orape,  to  grope ;  grapet,  groped. 
Oreat,  grit,  intimate,  famuiar. 
Oree,  to  agree ;  to  bear  the  gree,  to 

be  decidedly  victor;   gret^t, 

agreed. 
Orten-graff,  green  grave. 
Grueaome,  loathsomely,  grim. 
Oreet,  to  shed    tears,  to    weep; 

greetin*,  weeping. 
Ortg-ntek-quUl,  a  qidll  nnflt  for  a 

pen. 
Orient,  longs,  desires. 
Qrievee,  stewards. 
Cfrippit,  seised. 

Oroanin-Jfaut,  drink  for  the  cum- 
mers at  a  lying-in. 
Oroat,  to  get  the  whistle  of  one's 

groat ;  to  play  a  losing  game, 

to  feel  the  consequences  of 

one's  folly. 
Oroeet,  a  gooseberry. 
Orumpk,  a  grunt,  to  grunt 
Orumpkie,  Orumpkin,  a  sow ;  the 

snorting  of  an  angry  pig. 
Orun*,  ground. 
Orunetone,  a  grindstone. 
Ormntle,   the   phii,   the  snout,  a 

grunting  noise. 
Orunsie,  a  mouth  which    pokes 

out  like  that  of  a  pig. 
Omthie,  thick,  of  thriving  growth. 
Oude,  gnid,  guide,  the   Supreme 

Being,  good,  goods. 
Otuie  auld-fuu-been,  was  onoe  ex- 
cellent 
Ouid-momin*,  good-morrow. 
Ottid-e^en,  good  eTening. 
Ouid/ather  and  auidmoder,  ikther- 

in-law,  and  mother-in-law. 


Guidman  and  guidw^e,  the  mastet 
and  mistress  of  the  house  | 
young  guidman,  a  man  newly 
married. 

OuUy  or  Otdlve,  a  large  knife. 

Ovlravage,  joyous  mischief. 

Oumlie,  muddy. 

Owmption,  discernment^  know« 
ledge,  talent 

Onety,  guet/u*,  tasteful. 

Ont-eeraper,  a  fiddler. 

Outeker,  grandsire. 

H. 
Ha*,  hall. 
ffa^  BibU,  the  great  Bible  that  Hat 

in  the  hall 
Haddin*,  house,  home,  dwelling- 
place,  a  possession. 
Hae,  to  have,  to  accept 
Haen,  had  (the  participle  of  hae) ; 

haven. 
Haet,  fient  haH,  a  petty  oath  of 

negation;  nothing. 
Haffet,  the  temple,  the  side  of  thi 

head. 
Haffline,  nearly  half,  partly,  not 

folly  grown. 
Hag,  a  gulf  in  mosses  and  moon, 

moss-ground. 
Haggi;  a  kind  of  puddings  boiled 

in  the  stomach  of  a  cow,  or 

sheep. 
Hain,  to  spare,  to  save,  to  lay  out 

at  interest 
Hain'd,    spared;      kain*d    getKr, 

hoarded  money. 
Hairet,  harvest 
Haitk,  a  petty  oath. 
Haivere,  nonsense,  speaking  with* 

out  thought 
Haf,  or  kald,  an  abiding  place. 
Hale,  or  haiU,  whole,  tight,  heal- 
thy. 
Hallan,  a  particular  partiUon-waU 

in  a  cottage,  or  more  pro- 
perly a  seat  of  turf  at  the 

outside. 
HaUowmaee,  Hallow-eve,  81st  Oo- 

tober. 
Holy,    holy;    '< haly-pool,"    holy 

well  wiUi  healing  qualities. 
Hatne,  home. 
Hammered,  the  noise  of  feet  like 

the  din  of  hammers. 
JJoa's  breed,  hand's  breadth. 
Hanke,  thread  as  it  oomes  from 

the  measuring  reel,  qnantl- 

ties,  fto. 
Haneel-ihrone,  thrcne  when  flnl 

occupied  by  a  king. 
Hap,  an  outer  garment,  mantle^ 

plaid,  Ac. ;  to  wrap,  to  oorw, 

to  hap. 
HarigaU,  heart,  liver,  and  lighti 

of  an  animaU 
Hap-ekaekled,  when  a  fore  ana 

hind  foot  of  a  ram  are  fiutened 

together  to  prevent  leaping 

he  is  said  to  be  hap-shackled. 

A  wife  is  called  "the  kirk's 

hap-shackle." 
Happer,  a  hopper,  the  hopper  of 
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Bopping,  hopping. 

ffap-ttep-an'-loup,  hop,  ftop,  and 
leap. 

Harkit,  hearkened* 

Ham,  a  very  ooame  linen. 

Bothy  a  fellow  who  knows  not  how 
to  act  with  propriety. 

BoMtUf  hastened. 

Hand,  to  hold. 

Baughtf  low-lylng>  rich  land, 
ralleys. 

Eaurlf  to  drag,  to  poll  Tiolently. 

Baurlin,  tearing  off,  pnlling 
roughly. 

Baver-fMcUf  oatmeaL 

Haveril,  a  half-witted  person,  half- 
witted, one  who  habitually 
talks  in  a  foolish  or  incohe- 
rent manner. 

Bavintf  good  manners,  deoorom, 
good  sense. 

Bawkie,  a  cow,  properly  one  with 
a  white  face. 

Beapitf  heaped. 

BeaUoiMf  healChftil,  wholesome. 

Htarte,  hoarse. 

Heather,  heath. 

Heehf  oh  strange!  an  exclamation 
daring  heavy  work. 

Hechtf  promised,  to  foretell  some- 
thing that  is  to  be  got  or 
given,  foretold,  the  thing  fore- 
told, offered. 

Heckle,  a  board  in  which  are  fixed 
a    number    of    sharp    steel 
'  prongs   upright  for  dressing 
hemp,  flax,  Ac. 

Hee  balou,  words  used  to  soothe  a 
child. 

Heele-more-gowdie,  topsy-turvy, 
turned  the  bottom  upwards. 

Heete,  to  elevate,  to  rise,  to  lifL 

Bellim,  the  rudder  or  helm. 

Herd,  to  tend  flocks,  one  who 
tends  flocks. 

Berrin*,  a  herring. 

Berry,  to  plunder;  most  properly 
to  plunder  birds'  nests. 

Berryment,  plundering,  devasta- 
tion. 

Bereel-kireel,  a  flock  of  sheep, 
also  a  herd  of  cattle  of  any 
sort. 

Bet,  hot,  heated. 

Beugh,  a  crag,  a  ravine;  eoaU 
heughf  a  coal-pit ;  lowin  hettgh, 
a  blazing  pit. 

Bileh,  hi/vhin*,  to  halt,  halting. 

&iney,  honey. 

Bit^g,  to  hang. 

BirpU,  to  walk  orazily,  tc  walk 
lamely,  to  creep. 

Biefie,  dry,  chapt»  barren. 

Hitckt,  a  loop,  made  a  knot 

BiMzie,  hnxzy,  a  young  girl. 

Boddin,  the  motion  of  a  husband- 
man riding  on  a  cart-horse, 
humble. 

Boddin-gray,  woollen  cloth  of  a 
coarse  quality,  made  by  min- 
gling one  black  fleece  with  a 
dozen  white  ones. 
Hoggit,  a  two-year-old  sheep. 
Hog-%core,  a  distance  Vine  in  coxV- 


ing  drawn  across  the  rink. 

When  a  stone  fails  to  cross  it, 

a  cry  is  raised  of  "  A  hog,  a 

hog !"  and  it  is  removed. 
Bog-ehouther,  a  kind  of  horse-play 

by  jnstling  with  the  shoulder ; 

to  justle. 
Boodie-craw,  a  blood  crow,  oorbie. 
Bool,  outer  skin  or  case,  a  nutshell, 

a  pea-husk. 
Boolie,  slowly,  leisurely. 
Boord,  a  hoard,  to  hoard. 
Boordit,  hoarded. 
Bom,  a  spoon  made  of  horn. 
Bomie,  one  of  the  many  names 

of  the  deviL 
Boet,  or  hoaet,  to  cough. 
Boetin,  coughing. 
Botch'd,      turned      topsy-torry, 

blended,  ruined,  moved. 
Boughmagandie,  loose  behaviour. 
Bowlet,  an  owL 
Boutie,  diminutive  of  house. 
Bove,  hoved,  to  heave,  to  swelL 
Bowdie,  a  midwife. 
Bowe,  hollow,  a  hollow  or  deU. 
Bowebaekit,  sunk  in    the    back, 

spoken  of  a  horse. 
Bowff,  a  house  of  resort 
Bofok,  to  dig. 
Bowkit,  digged. 
BowkiW,  Egging  deep. 
Boy,  hojf^t,  to  urge,  urged. 
Boyee,  a  pull  upwards.    "  Hoyse  a 

creel,"  to  raise  a  basket;  hence 

"  hoisting  creels." 
Boyte,  to  amble  crasily. 
I  Bughoe,  diminutive  of  Hughie,  as 
j  Hughie  is  of  Hugh. 

Burnt  and  hankere,  mumbles  and 

seeks  to  do  what  he  cannot 

perform. 
Bunkere,  kneeling  and  falling  back 

on  the  hams. 
Bureheonf  a  hedgehog. 
Burdiee,  the  loins,  the  crupper. 
Buehion,  a  cushion,  also  a  stock- 
ing wanting  the  foot 
BttehyaUed,  to  move  with  a  hiloh. 

I. 

Icker,  an  ear  of  com. 
leroe,  a  great  grandchild. 
Rk,  or  i7Jba,  each,  every. 
lll-deedie,  mischievous. 
lU-mllie,    ill-natured,   malicious, 

niggardly. 
Ingine,  genius,  ingenuity. 
Ingle,  fire,  fireplace. 
Ingle  low,  light  from  the  fire,  flame 

from  the  hearth. 
/  rede  ye,  I  advise  ye,  I  warn  ye. 
fee,  I  shall  or  wilL 
Ither,  other,  one  another. 

J. 

Jad,  jade;  also  a  familiar  term 
among  country  folks  for  a 
giddy  young  girL 

Jauk,  to  dally,  to  trifle. 

Jaukin*,  trifling,  dallying. 

/auner,  talking,  and  not  always 


Ja^,  a  jerk  of  water;  to  jerk,  ai 

agitated  water. 
Jaw,  ooarse  raillery,  to  pour  oni^ 

to  8hut»  to  jerk  as  water. 
JtUei,  a  jilt,  a  giddy  girL 
Jiwtp,  to   jump,  slender  in    the 

waist,  handsome. 
Jink,  to  dodge,  to  turn  a  comer; 

a  sudden  turning,  a  comer. 
Jink  an'  diddle,  moving  to  musis^ 

motion  of  a  fiddler's  elbow. 

Starting  here  and  there  with 

a  tremulous  movement 
Jinker,  that  turns  quickly,  a  gty 

sprighUy  girl. 
Jinkin',  dodging,  the  quick  motion 

of  the  bow  on  the  fiddle. 
Jirt,  a  jerk,  the  emission  of  water, 

to  squirt 
Joetdeg,  a  kind  of  knife. 
Jouk,  to  stoop,  to  bow  the  head,  to 

eonceaL 
Jow,  to  jow,  a  rerb,  which  in. 

eludes  both  the  swinging  mo- 
tion and  pealing  sound  of  a 

large  bell;  also  the  undo!*- 

tion  of  water. 
Jtmdie,  to  jnstie,  a  push  with  the 

elbow. 


JTcM,  a  daw. 

Kail,  cole  wort,  a  kind  of  broth. 
Kailmnt,  the  stem  of  colewort 
Kain,  fowls,  Ac,  paid  as  rent  by  a 

farmer. 
Kehar;  rafters. 
Kehhuck,  a  cheese. 
Keckle,  joyous  cry ;  to  cackle  as  a 

hen. 
Keek,  a  keek,  to  peep. 
Kelpiee,    a    sort  of    mischievous 

water-spirit,    said    to    haunt 

fords  and  ferries  at  night,  es- 
pecially in  storms. 
Ken,   to    know;    ken'd   or    ken*t, 

knew. 
Kennin,  a  small  matter. 
Ket-Kettv,   matted,    a    fleece    of 

WOOL 
Kiaught,  carking,  anxiety,  to  be 

in  a  flutOsr. 
KUt,  to  tmss  up  the  clothes. 
Kimmer,  a  young  girl,  a  gossip. 
Kin*,  kindred. 
Kin*,  kind. 
King't-hood,  a  certain  part  of  the 

entrails  of  an  ox. 
Kintra,  kintrte,  country. 
Kim,  the  harvest  supper,  a  ohnn 
Kireen,  to  christen,  to  baptise. 
Kiet,  chest  a  shop-count«r. 
Kitchen,  anything  that  eats  with 

bread,    to     serve    for    soup, 

gravy. 
KittU,  to  tickle,  ticklish. 
Kittling,  %  young  cat     The  aee 

of  diamonds  is  called  among 

rastics  the  l^ttiin's  e'e. 
Knaggie,  like  knags,  or  points  of 

rocks. 
Knappin-^haMmer,  a  hammer  fbr 

breaking    stones;    km^   te 

strike  or  break. 
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Knurlin,    crooked     bnt    itron^^ 

knotty. 
Kfuno€,  a  imAl],  roimd  hillook,  a 

knoU. 
KuittUy  to  cuddle;  htiOin,  ead- 

dliDg,  fondling. 


district  in  Ayrshire. 


Ky€,  cows. 

Kvt€f  the  belly. 

E!vth€,  to  discoyer,  to  show  one's 
self: 


Labour,  thrash. 

Laddie,  dimlnntiTe  of  lad. 

Loffgen,  the  angle  between  the 
side  and  the  bottom  of  a 
wooden  dish. 

Laigh,  low. 

Lairing,  lairie,  wading>  and  link- 
ing in  snow,  mud,  Ac,  miry. 

Laith,  loath,  impure. 

Laitk/t^,  bashful,  sheepish,  ab- 
stomioos. 

LaUant,  Scottish  dialeot»  Low- 
lands. 

Lamtbie,  diminntiTe  of  lamb. 

Law%ma§  moon,  harrest-moon. 

Lampii,  a  kind  of  shell-flsh, .  a 
limpet 

Lan',  land,  estate. 

Lan*-a/ore,  foremost  horse  in  the 
ploagb. 

Lan'-ahin,  hindmost  horse  in  the 
plough. 

Lane,  lone ;  my  Ume,  thy  Ions,  Ac, 
myself  aione. 

Lanely,  lonely. 

Lang^  long ;  to  ikink  lang,  to  long, 
to  weary. 

Lap,  did  leap. 

L€Ue  and  air,  lato  and  early. 

Lave,  the  rest,  the  remainder,  the 
others. 

Laverock,  the  lark. 

Lau>lan\  lowland. 

Lay  my  dead,  attribute  my  death. 

Leal,  loyal,  true,  faithfiiL 

Lear,  learning,  lore. 

Lee-iang,  liye-long. 

Lteeome  luve,  happy,  gladsome 
love. 

Leeae  me,  a  phrase  of  eongratnla- 
tory  endearment;  I  am  happy 
in  thee  or  proud  of  thee. 

Leieter,  a  three-pronged  and  barb- 
ed dart  for  striking  fish. 

Leugh,  did  laugh. 

Leui'f  a  look,  to  look. 

Libbet,  castrated. 

Liek,  lieket,  beat»  thrashen. 

Liji,  sky,  firmament. 

Lightly^  sneeringly,  to  sneer  at,  to 
undervalue. 

LiU,  a  ballad,  a  tune,  to  sing. 

Limtner,  a  kept  mistress,  a  strum- 
pet 

Limp%  limped,  hobbled. 

Link,  to  trip  along;  ^t'nJh'n,  trip- 
ping along. 

Unn,  a  waterfall,  a  oaseade. 

Ifimt,  flax;  lint  <*  fAe  heil,  flax  in 
lower. 


Lint-white,  a  linnet,  flaxen. 

Loanf  the  place  of  milking. 

Loaning,  lane. 

Loo/,  the  palm  of  ihe  hand. 

Loot,  did  let 

Loovee,  the  plural  of  loof. 

Loeh   man/    rustic    exclamation 

modified  from  Lord  man. 
Loun,  a  fellow,  a  ragamufl^n,  a 

woman  of  eauy  virtue. 
Lotip,  leap,  startled  with  pain. 
Louper-lihe,  lan-lonper,  a  stranger 

of  a  suspected  character. 
Lowe,  aflame. 
Lowin',    flaming ;     lowim-droutk, 

burning  desire  for  drink. 
Lowrie,  abbreviation  of  Lawrence. 
Lowee,  to  loose. 
Loweed,  unbound,  loosed. 
Lug,  the  ear. 

Lug  of  the  law,  at  the  Judgment- 
seat 
Lugget,  having  a  handle. 
Zrt^M,  a  small  wooden  dish,  with 

a  handle. 
Lum,    the    chimney;    Imm-Jkead, 

chiumey-top. 
Lunch,  a  large  piece  of  cheese, 

flesh,  Ac 
Lunt,  a  column  of  smoke,  to  smoke, 

to  walk  quickly. 
Lyart,  of  a  ndxed  colour,  gray. 

M. 

Mae,  and  mair,  more. 

Maagofe-meat,  food  for  the  worms. 

MoMun,  Satan. 

Jfailen,  a  farm. 

Maiet,  most,  almost 

MaiaUy,  mostly,  for  the  greater 
part 

Ma^,  to  make ;  wkahin*,  making. 

MiMy,  MoUy,  Mary. 

Mang,  amonff. 

Manae,  the  nouse  of  the  parish 
minister  is  called  ''the 
Manse." 

Manteele,  a  mantle. 

Mark,  marks.  This  and  several 
other  nouns  which  in  Eng- 
lish require  an  •  to  form  the 
plural,  are  in  Scoteh,  like  the 
words  sheep,  deer,  the  same 
in  both  numbers. 

Mark,  mark,  a  Scottish  coin,  value 
thirteen  shillings  and  four- 
pence. 

Marled,  party-coloured. 

Mar'eyear,  the  year  1715.  Called 
Bur's  year  firom  the  rebel- 
lion of  Brskine,  Earl  of 
Mar. 

Martial  chuck,  the  soldier's  mmp- 
comrade,  female  companion. 

Maehlum,  mixed  com. 

Maek,  to  mash,  as  malt,  Ac,  to  in- 
fuse. 

Mcukin-pat,  teapot 

Maukin,  a  hare. 

Mann,  mauna,  musty  must  nat 

Maut,  malt 

Mavie,  the  thnuh. 

Maw,  to  mow. 


Mawin,  mowing;  maim,  mowed; 
mau^d,  mowed. 

Mawn,  a  small  basket,  without  a 
handle. 

Metre,  a  mare. 

Melanekolioua,  moumfU. 

Melder,  a  load  of  com,  Ac,  sent  to 
the  mill  to  be  ground. 

Meli,  to  be  intimate,  to  meddle, 
also  a  mallet  for  pounding 
barley  in  a  stone  trough. 

Melvie,  to  soil  with  meaL 

Men*,  to  mend. 

Menee,  good  manners,  decorum. 

Meneeleee,  ill-bred,  rude,  impudent 

Merle,  the  blackbird. 

Meeein,  a  small  dog. 

Middin,  a  dunghilL 

Middin-ereeU,  dung-baskete,  pan- 
niers in  which  horses  cany 
manure. 

Middin-hole,  a  gutter  at  the  boi> 
tom  of  a  dunghilL 

MUkin'-ehiel,  a  place  where  oowf 
or  ewes  are  brought  to  b« 
milked. 

Mim,  prim,  affectedly  meek. 

Mim-wunt'd,  genUe-mouthed. 

Min*,  to  remember. 

Minawae,  minuet 

MintTt,  mind  it»  resolved,  intend- 
ing, remembered. 

Minnie,  mother,  dam. 

Mirk,  dark. 

Mieoa*,  to  abuse,  to  call  names; 
miaea'd,  abused. 

Mieckamter,  accident 

Muleard,  mischievous,  unman- 
nerly. 

Mieteuk,  mistook. 

Mither,  mother. 

Mixtie-mcuttie,  confiisedly  mixed^ 
mish-mash. 

Moieti/y,  moietified,  to  moisten,  to 
soak;  moistened,  soaked. 

JfbiM-me^,  a  large  piece  of  ord- 
nance, to  be  seen  at  the  Castle 
of  Edinburgh,  compoeed  of 
iron  bars  welded  together  and 
then  hooped. 

Moole,  earth. 

Many,  or  monte,  many. 

Moop,  to  nibble  as  a  sheep. 

Moorlan,  of  or  belonging  to  moors. 

Mom,  the  next  day,  to-morrow. 

Mou,  the  mouth. 

Moudiwort,  a  mole. 

Moueie,  diminutive  of  mousa. 

Muckle,  or  miekle,  great,  blg^ 
much. 

Mueee-etank,  muses-rill,  a  itank^ 
slow-flowing  water. 

Mueie,  diminutive  of  muse. 

MueHn-kail,  broth,  compoeed  sim* 

{>ly   of  water,  shelled    barw 
ey,  and  greens;  thin  poor 
broth. 
Mutehkin,  an  English  pint 
Myeel,  myself. 

N. 

Ncf,  no,  nol^  nor. 
JVoe,  or  na,  no»  not  any. 
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Nnething,  or  naithingf  nothing. 

Aui^,  a  horse,  a  nag. 

Nane^  none. 

Nappj/,  ale,  to  be  tipsy. 

Neylefkitj  neglected! 

Nethor^  a  neighbour. 

Nevky  nook. 

Aet'X,  nezL 

Jfievtf  nief,  the  fifli. 

Nieve/uy  handfuL 

Niffer,  an  exchange,  to  barter. 

Niger f  a  negro. 

Ntne-taiUd  eat,  a  hangmaa's  whipb 

Ifitftk  nut. 

Norland,  of  or  belonging  to  the 

north* 
Notit^if  noticed. 
Nowte,  black  cattle. 

0. 

(y,ot 

(yergang,  oTerbearingneas,  to  treat 
with  indignity,  literally  to 
tread. 

(/erlajf,  an  upper  erarak 

Ony,  or  onie,  any. 

Or,  if  often  used  for  ere,  before. 

Orm-duddiet,  Buperflaous  ragi^ 
old  clothes. 

(yt,  of  it 

Ourie,  drooping,  shiyering. 

Ourtel,  our§eh,  ourselyes. 

Ouf^t,  outliers ;  cattle  unhoused. 

Otoer,  otrrtf,  over. 

Otpre-Atp,  striking  with  a  fore- 
hammer  by  bringing  it  with 
a  swing  oyer  the  hip. 

Owen,  oxen. 

Oxtered,  carried  or  supported  un- 
der the  arm. 

P. 

Pizck,  intimate,  familiar:  twelre 

stone  of  wooL 
Paidie,  paidlen,  to  walk  with  diffi- 
culty, as  if  in  vrater. 
Painch,  paunch. 
Paitrick,  a  partridge. 
Pang,  to  cram. 
Parle,  courtship. 
Parithen,  parish. 
Parritch,     oatmeal    pudding,    a 

well-known  Scotch  drink. 
Pat,  did  put,  a  pot 
Pattle,  or  pettle,  a  small  spade  to 

clean  the  plough. 
Paughty,  proud,  haughty. 
Pauky,  cunning,  sly. 
Pay'f,  paid,  beat 
Peat-reek,  the  smoke  of  burning 

turf,    a     bitter     exhalation, 

whisky. 
Peeh,  to  fetch  the  breath  shortiy, 

as  in  an  asthma. 
Peehan,  the  crop,  the  stomach. 
Peehin,  respiring  with  difficulty. 
Pennie,  riches. 
Pet,  a  domesticated  sheep,  Ac,  a 

fayourite. 
Pettle,  to  cherish. 
Pkilabeg,  the  kilt 
Phraise,  fair  speeches,  flattery,  to 

flatter. 


Pkrainn,  flattering. 

Pibroch,  a  martial  air. 

PickU,  a  small  quantitj,  one  grtin 

of  com. 
Piffmy-temper,    little  itddler;    a 

term  of  contempt  for  a  1^ 

player. 
Pint^oup,  a  two-quart  measure. 
Pine,  pain,  uneasiness. 
PingU,  a  small  pan  for  wanning 

children's  sops. 
Plaeky  an  old  Scotch  coin,  the 

third   part   of   an    Bnglisih 

penny. 
PJodUess,  pennyleis,  without  no- 

ney. 
Plaidit,  diminutiye  of  plaid. 
Platte,  diminutiye  of  plate. 
Plew,  OT  pleugk,  a  pkragh. 
Plitkie,  a  trick. 
PUmro$e,  primrose. 
Poci^  a  meal-bag. 
Poind,  to  seise  on  cattle,  or  take 

the  goods  as  the  laws  of  Scoi> 

land  allow,  for  rent,  Ac 
Poarteth,  poyerty. 
Pone,  a  nosegay,  a  garland. 
Poti,  poti^d,  to  pull,  polled. 
Potdk,  to  pluck. 
Poiueie,  a  hare  or  cat 
PotiM,  to  pluck  with  the  hand. 
Potti,  a  polt,  a  chick. 
Poll*!,  did  pulL 
Poutherey,  fiery,  active 
Pontkery,  like  powder. 
Poio,  the  head,  the  skulL 
Poumie,  a  littie  horse,  a  pony. 
Potother,  or  pouther,  gunpowder. 
Preelair,  supereminent 
Preen,  a  pin. 
Prent,  printing,  print 
Prie,  to  taste ;  prit^d,  tasted. 
Prie/,  proof. 

Prig,  to  cheapen,  to  dispute ;  prig- 
gin,  cheapening. 
Primeie,  demure,  precise. 
Propone,  to  lay  down,  to  propose. 
Pund,  pund  o*  tow,  pouncQ  pound 

weight  of  the  refuse  of  flax. 
Pyet,  a  magpie. 
Pyle,  a  pyle,  o*  caff,  a  single  grain 

of  chaff. 
Pyetle,  epistle. 


Quat,  quit 

Qttak,  the  cry  of  a  duck. 

Queeh,  a  drinking-cup  made  of 

wood  with  two  handles. 
Quey,  a  cow  from  one  to  two  years 

old,  a  heifer. 
Quinet,  queans. 
Quakin,  quaking. 

B. 

Bagweed,  herb-ragwort 
Raihle,  to  rattie,  nonsense 
Rair,  to  roar. 

Raize,  to  madden,  t«  inflame. 
Ram/eezled,  fatigued,  overpower- 
ed. 
Rampin*,  raging. 


Btmutam,  thoughtless,  forward 

Randie,  a  scolding  sturdy  b^gi^ 
a  shrew. 

Rantin',  joyooe. 

Maplock,  properly  a  ooane  detl^ 
but  used  for  coarse. 

Rarely,  excellently,  very  wdL 

Raakg  a  rush ;  raek-btue,  a  boak  ci 
rushes. 

Batton,  a  rat 

Ramde,  rash,  sUmi,  feariMi^  i«k« 
less. 

Ravght,  reached. 

Raw,  a  row. 

RaXf  to  stretch. 

RtoMf  cream,  to  cream. 

Reami*',  brimful,  frothing. 

Reave,  take  by  force 

Rebnte,  to  repulse,  rebuke. 

Reek,  to  heed. 

Rede,  counsel,  to  counsel,  to  dis- 
course. 

Red-peatM,  burning  turfo. 

Red-wat-ehod,  walking  in  blood 
over  the  shoe-tops. 

Red-wtid,  stark  mad. 

J?ee,  half  drunk,  fuddled;  a  nc 
yaud,  a  wild  horse. 

J?eei^  smoke. 

Reekin*,  smoking. 

Reekit,  smoked,  smoky. 

Reeatit,  stood  restiye;  ftantsd, 
withered. 

Remead,  remedy. 

Requite,  requited. 

Reetricked,  restricted. 

Reic,  to  smile,  look  affectionately, 
tenderly. 

Rickle;  shocks  of  com,  stocks. 

Riddle,  instrument  for  purifying 
com. 

Rief-randiee,  men  who  take  the 
property  of  others,  accom- 
panied by  violence  and  rude 
words. 

Rig,  a  ridge. 

Rin,  to  run,  to  melt ;  rinnin',  run- 
ning. 

Rink,  the  course  of  the  ston^,  a 
term  in  curling  on  ice. 

Rip,  a  handful  of  unthreshed  com. 

Ripplee,  pains  in  the  back  and 
loins,  sounds  which  usher  in 
death. 

Ripplin-kame,  insUument  Air 
dressing  flax. 

Riekit,  a  noise  like  the  tearing  of 
roots. 

Roekin*,  a  denomination  for  a 
friendly  visit  In  former 
times  young  women  met  with 
their  distaffs  during  the  win- 
ter evenings,  to  sing,  and  spin, 
and  be  merry;  tiiese  were 
called  "  rockicgs.'* 

Roke,  distaff. 

Rood,  stands  likewise  for  the  plu- 
ral, roods. 

Roon,  a  shred,  the  selvage  of  wool- 
len doth. 

Rooee,  to  praise,  to  commend. 

Roun*,  roun^  in  the  circle  of 
neighbourhood. 

Rovpti,  hoarse,  as  with  a  cold. 
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Bom,  to  roll,  to  zap^  to  roll  as 

water. 
RoWif  rolled,  wrapped. 
Eotvttf  to  low,  to  bellow. 
Mowthf  plentj. 
RowtiH*,  lowing. 
Roxet,  rosin. 
RumbU-^umptioH,  rough  commoii- 

sense. 
Run-deiU,  downright  derils. 
Rung,  a  cudgeL 
Runt,  the  stem  of  oolewort  or  caV 

bage. 
RunkUdf  wrinkled. 
Rtuhf  a  woman's  name,  the  book 

so  called,  sorrow. 
R^ie,  reach. 

S. 
Sae,  so. 
Sa/t,  soft 
Saitf  to  serre,  a  sore ;  tairUf  sor- 

rowfuL 
Sairly,  sorelj. 
Sair^tf  served. 
Sarkf  a  shirt 
Sarkitf  provided  in  shirts. 
Saugh,  willow. 
Saitgh-ufoodie;  withies,  made  of 

willows,  now  sapplanted  bj 

ropes  and  chiuDS. 
Saulf  souL 
Saumonty  salmon. 
Sauntf  •auntetf  saint;  to  Tamish. 
Sautf  salt 
Sate,  to  sow. 
Sawin\  sowing. 
Sax,  six. 
Seaudf  to  scald. 
Seauldj  to  scold. 

Scaur,  apt  to  be  soared ;  a  preci- 
pitous bank  of  earth  which 

the  stream  has  washed  red. 
Soawlf  a  scold. 
Scone,  a  kind  of  bread. 
Scanner,  a  loathing,  to  loath. 
Soraieh  and  Scriegh,  to  scream,  as 

a  hen  or  partridge. 
Sermd,  to  tear,  a  rent;  tertedtng, 

tearing. 
Serieve,  •crieven,  to  glide  softly, 

gleesomely  along. 
Scrimp,  to  scant 
Serimpet,  scant,  scanty. 
Seroggie,  covered  with  underwood, 

cushy. 
Sculdudrey,  fornication. 
Sriwin*,  seizing.  / 

Set,  self;  a  Mly't  sef,  one's  self 

alone. 
Sdrt,  did  selL 
Sen*,  to  send. 
Servan*,  servant 
SeUlin*,  settling;  to  get  a  §ettlin*, 

to  be  frighted  into  qoietness. 
8ei§,  sets  off,  goes  away. 
8kaekUt-/eei,  ill-shaped. 
Shaif'd,  a  shred,  a  shard.  * 
Shangan,  a  stick  cleft  at  one  end 

tor  pulling  the  tail  of  a  dog, 

Ac,  by  way  of  mischief,  or  to 

frighten  him  avray. 
8kank-it,  walk  it;  tJUmkt,  legs. 
Skami,  shallow. 


Shaver,  a  humorous  wag,  a  fav^ber. 

jSKavie,  to  do  an  ill  torn. 

Shaw,  to  show ;  a  small  wood  in  a 
hollow  place. 

She^shank,  to  think  one^e  tdfnae 
eheep-ehank,  to  be  conceited. 

Sherra-muir,  Sheriff-Mnir,  the  fa- 
mous battle  of,  ltl5. 

Sheugh,  a  ditch,  a  trench,  a  sluice. 

Shiel,  •healing,  a  shepherd's  cot- 
tage. 

ShiU,  shrUL 

Shog,  a  shock,  a  push  off  at  one 
side. 

Shoo,  ill  to  please,  ill  to  fit 

Shool,  a  shoveL 

Shoon,  shoes. 

Skore,  to  offer,  to,  threaten. 

Shored,  half  offered  and  threat- 
ened. 

Shouther,  the  shoulder. 

Shot,  one  traverse  of  the  shuttle 
from  side  to  side  of  the  web. 

Sic,  such. 

Sicker,  sure,  steady. 

Sideline,  sideling,  slanting. 

Silken-enood,  a  fillet  of  silk,  a 
token  of  virginity. 

Siller,  silver,  money,  white. 

Simmer,  summer. 

Sin,  a  son. 

Sineyne,  since  then. 

Skatth,  to  damage,  to  ii^ure,  in- 
jury. 

Skeigh,  proud,  nice,  sauey,  met- 
tled. 

Skeigh,  shy,  maiden  eoyness. 

Skellum,  a  noisy  reckless  fellow. 

Skelp,  to  strike,  to  slap ;  to  walk 
with  a  smart  tripping  step,  a 
smart  stroke. 

Skelpi-limmer,  a  technical  term  in 
female  scolding. 

Skelpin,  ekelpit,  striking,  walking 
rapidly,  literally  striking  the 
ground. 

Skinklin,  thin,  gansy,  sealteiy. 

Skirling,  shrieking,  crying. 

Skirl,  to  cry,  to  s&ek  shrilly. 

SkirFt,  shrieked. 

Sklent,  slant,  to  run  aslant,  to  de- 
viate from  truth. 

Sklented,  ran,  or  hit,  in  an  oblique 
direction. 

Skouth,  vent,  fVee  action. 

Skreighf  a  scream,  to  scream,  the 
first  cry  uttered  by  a  child. 

Skyte,  a  worthless  fellow,  to  slide 
rapidly  off. 

Skyrin,  party-coloured,  the  cheeks 
of  the  tartan. 

Sloe,  sloe. 

Slade,  did  slide. 

Slap,  a  gate,  a  breaeh  in  a  fenoe. 

Slaw,  slow. 

Slee,  eleeet,  sly,  slyest 

Sleekit,  sleek,  sly. 

Sliddery,  slippenr* 

Slip-ehod,  smooth  shod. 

Sloken,  quench,  slake.  | 

Slyjie,  to  fall  over,  as  a  wet  fhrrow 
horn  the  plough. 

Slypet-o'er,  fell  over  with  a  slow 
reluctant  motion. 


Smt^,  smalL 

Smeddum,  dust,  powder,  nettlsb 

sense,  sagacity. 
Smiddy,  smithy. 

Smirking,  good-natured,  winkin|^ 
Smoor,  tmooredf  to  smother,  smo* 

tbered. 
Smoutie,  smutty,  obscene;  wmomH^ 

phiz,  sooty  aspect 
Smytrie,  a  numerous  colleotion  of 

small  individuals. 
Snapper,  mistake. 
Snath,  abuse.  Billingsgate,  imper- 
tinence. 
Snaw,  snow,  to  snow. 
Snaw-hroo,  melted  snow. 
Snawie,  snowy. 
Snap,  to  lop,  to  cut  oft 
Sn^beeome,  to  cut  brooms. 
Sneeehin,  snuffl 
Sneeehin-mill,  a  snuff-box. 
Snell  and  enelly,  bitter,  biting; 

en^leet,  bitterest 
Snxck-draunng,  trick,  oontrivin^ 
Snick,  the  latchet  of  a  door. 
Snirt,  enirtle,  concealed  laughter, 

to  breathe  the  nostrils  in  a 

displeased  manner. 
Snool,  one  whose  spirit  is  broken 

with  oppressive  slavery;  to 

submit  tamely,  to  sneak. 
Snoove,  to  go  smoothly  and  eon* 

stantly,  to  sneak. 
Snowk,  tnowkit,  to  scent  or  snnff 

as  a  dog,  scented,  snuffed. 
Sodger,  a  soldier. 
Soneie,  having    sweet   engaging 

looks,  lucky,  jolly. 
Soom,  to  swim. 
Souk,  to  suck,  to  drink  long  and 

enduringly. 
Souple,  flexible,  swift 
Soupled,  suppled. 
Souther,  to  solder. 
Souter,  a  shoemaker. 
Sowene,  the  flue  flour  remaining 

among  the  seeds  of  oatmeM 

made  into  an  agreeabl.e  pud- 
ding. 
Souip,  a  spoonful,  a  small  quantity 

of  anything  liquid. 
Sowth,  to  try  over  a  tune  with  a 

low  whistle. 

to  prophesy,  to  divine, 
it^,  chips,  splinters. 
lul,  a  limb. 
\irge,  to  clash,  to  soil,  as  with 

mire. 

&Mtee,  sudden  floods. 
^MMviet,  having  the  spavin. 
iSpeal,  a  sweeping  torrent  aflet 

rain  or  thaw. 
Sh^eel,  to  climb.' 
jSj>ence,  the  parlour  of  a  farmhonsf 

or  cottage. 
Spier,  to  ask,  to  inquire;  apieri^ 

inquired. 
Spinnin-graith,  wheel  and   roks 

and  lint 

itler,  to  splutter,  a  splutter. 
fhan,  a  tobacco-po«ich« 
lore,  a  frolic,  noise,  riot 
scrambled. 
tosaamblt. 
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&>reekled,  spotted,  ipeokled. 

^ring,  a  quick  air  in  miuio,  a 
Scottish  reel. 

Spritf  tpretf  a  tough-rooted  plant 
something  like  rushes,  Joini- 
ed-leayed  rush. 

&>riUief  full  of  spirits. 

maunkf  fire,  mettle,  wit»  spark. 

Spunkit,  mettlesome,  fiery;  will 
o*  Uie  wisp,  or  ignis  filktuns; 
the  deviL 

SpurtUf  a  stick  used  in  making 
oatmeal  pudding  or  porridge, 
a  notable  Scottish  dish. 

Sjuad,  a  crew  or  party,  a  squad- 
ron. 

Squatter,  to  flutter  in  water,  as 
a  wild-duck,  Ae, 

SquattUf  to  sprawl  in  the  act  of 
hiding. 

Squeel,  a  scream,  a  screech,  to 
scream. 

Stacker,  to  stagger. 

Stack,  a  rick  of  com,  hay,  peats. 

Staggie,  a  stag. 

Staig,  a  two  year-old  horse. 

Stalwart,  stately,  strong. 

Stana,  sting,  stung. 

Stanrt,  to  stand;  ttan%  did  stand. 

Stane,  stone. 

Stank,  did  stink,  a  pool  of  stand- 
ing water,  slow-moving  water. 

Stap,  stop,  stare. 

Stark,  stout,  potent 

Startle,  to  run  as  cattle  stung  by 
the  gadfly. 

Staukin,  stalking,  walking  dis- 
dainfully, waUdng  without  an 
aim. 

Staumrel,  a  blockhead,  half-witted. 

State,  did  steal,  to  surfeit. 

Stech,  to  cram  the  belly. 

Stechin,  cramming. 

Steek,  to  shut,  a  stitch. 

Steer,  to  molest,  to  stir. 

Steete,  firm,  compacted. 

SteU,  a  still. 

Sten,  to  rear  as  a  horse,  to  leap 
suddenly. 

Stravagin,  wandering  without  an 
aim. 

Stent;  tribute,  dues  of  any  kind. 

Stey,  steep ;  Wyetf,  steepest. 

Stibblef  stubble;  •tuhhle-rig,  the 
reaper  in  harvest  who  takes 
the  lead. 

Stick-an'-9totc,  totally,  altogether. 

Stilt-etiltt^  a  crutch;  to  limp,  to 
halt;  poles  for  crossing  a 
river. 

Simpart,  the  eighth  part  of  a 
Winchester  bushel. 

Stirk,  a  cow  or  bullock  a  year 
old. 

Stock,  a  plant  of  colewort,  cab- 
bages. 

fitockin',  stocking;  throwing  the 
Btockin',  when  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  are  put  into  bed, 
the  former  throws  a  stocking 
at  random  among  the  com- 
pany, and  the  person  whom 
it  falls  on  is  the  next  that 
will  be  married. 


Stodh  ttooked,  a  shock  of  com, 

^ade  into  shoolLS. 
Stot,  a  young  bull  or  ox. 
Stound,  sudden  pang  of  the  heart, 
Stoup,  or  etowp,  a  kind  of  high 

narrow  jug  or  dish  with  a 

handle  for  holding  liquids. 
SUnore,   dust,    more    particularly 

dust  in  motion ;  etowrie,  dusty. 
StotorUine,  by  stealth. 
Stown,  stolen. 
Stoyte,  the  walking  of  a  ^-'    *-'^n 

man. 
Straek,  did  strike. 
Strae,  straw;  to  die  a  fair  etrae 

death,  to  die  in  bed. 
Straik,  to  stroke ;  etraiket,  stroked. 
Strappen,  tall,  handsome,  vigorous. 
Strath,  low  alluvial  land,  a  holm. 
Straught,  straight 
Street,  stretched,  to  stretch. 
Striddle,  to  straddle. 
Stroan,  to  spout,  to  piss. 
Stroup,  the  spout 
Studaie,  the  anviL 
Stumpie,  diminutive  of  stump;  a 

'grub  pen. 
Strunt,  spirituous  liquor  of  any 

kind ;  to  walk  sturdily,  to  be 

affronted. 
Stuff,  com  or  pulse  of  any  kind. 
Sturt,  trouble ;  to  molest 
Startin,  frighted. 
Styme,  a  gUmmer. 
Sucker,  sugar. 
Sud,  should. 
Sugh,  the  continued  rushing  noise 

of  wind  or  water. 
Sumph,  a  pluckless  fellow,  with 

little  heart  or  souL 
Suthron,  Southern,  an  old  name 

of  the  English. 
Swaird,  sword. 
SwalTd,  swelled. 
Swank,  stately,  jolly. 
Swankie^  or  twanker,  a  tight  strap- 
ping young  fellow  or  girU 
Swapf  an  exchange,  to  barter. 
Swar/ed,  swooned. 
Swat,  did  sweat 
Suxitch,  a  sample. 
Swate,  drink,  good  ale,  new  ale  or 

wort 
Sweer,  lazy,  averse;  dead-eweer, 

extremely  averse. 
Swoor,  swore,  did  swear. 
Swinge,  to  beat,  to  whip. 
Swinke,  to  labour  hard. 
Stoirlie,  knaggy,  full  of  knots. 
Swirl,  a  curve,  an  eddying  blast 

or  pool,  a  knot  in  the  wood. 
Swith,  get  away. 
Swither,  to  hesitate  in  choice,  an 

irresolute  wavering  in  choice. 
Syebow,  a  thick-necked  onion. 
Syne,  since,  ago,  then. 

T. 

Tackete,  broad-headed  nails    for 

the  heels  of  shoes. 
Tae,  a  toe ;  three-taed,  having  three 

prongs. 
Tak,  to  take ;  takin,  taking. 


Tangle,  a  sea-weed  used  m  mM 

Tap,  the  top. 

TapetleM,  heedless,  foolish. 

Targe,  targe  them  tightly,  erosB- 
question  them  severely. 

Tarrow,  to  murmur  at  one's  allow, 
ance. 

Tarry-breeke,  a  sailor. 

Taeeie,  a  small  measure  for  liqaor. 

Tauld,  or  tald,  told. 

Taupie,  a  foolish,  thonghtlsa 
young  person. 

Tauted,  or  tautie,  matted  togetkar 
(spoken  of  hair  and  wool). 

Tatoie,  that  allows  itself  peaceably 
to  be  handled  (spoken  of  a 
cow,  horse,  Ac.) 

Teat,  a  small  quantity. 

TeethUee  bawtie,  toothless  cur. 

Teethleet  gab,  a  mouth  wanting 
the  teeth,  an  exprenion  of 
scorn. 

Ten-houra-hite,  a  slight  feed  to 
the  horse  while  in  the  yoke  in 
the  forenoon. 

Tent,  a  field  pulplty  heed,  caution ; 
to  take  heed. 

Tentie,  heedfhl,  cautions. 

Tentleet,  heedless,  careless. 

Teugh,  tough. 

Thaek,  thatch;  thaek  <m'  rqN^ 
clothing  and  necessaries. 

Thae,  these. 

7%airm»,  small  guts,  fiddle-stringa 

Thankit,  thanked. 

Theekit,  thatched. 

Thegither,  together. 

ThemeeT,  themselves. 

Thick,  intimate,  familiar. 

Thigger,  crowding,  make  a  noise; 
a  seeker  of  alms. 

Thir,  these. 

Thirl,  to  thrilL 

Thirled,  thrilled,  vibrated. 

Thole,  to  suffer,  to  endure. 

Thowe,  a  thaw,  to  thaw. 

Thowle»;  slack,  lazy. 

Thrang,  throng,  busy,  a  crowd. 

Thrapple,  throa^  windpipe. 

Throw,  to  sprain,  to  twist,  to  con- 
tradict 

Thratoin',  twisting,  Ac 

ThratoTj  sprained,  twisted^  con- 
tradicted, contradiction. 

Threap,  to  maintain  by  dint  of  as- 
sertion. 

Thre«hin*,  threshing;  tkrefhin*- 
tree,  a  flail. 

Threteen,  thirteen. 

Thriitle,  thistle. 

Through,  to  go  on  with,  to  makt 
out 

Throuther,  pell-mell,  conftisedlj 
(throogh-ither). 

Thrum,  sound  of  a  spinning-wheel 
in  motion,  the  thread  remain- 
ing at  the  end  of  a  web. 

Thud,  to  make  a  loud  IntermitteBt 
noise. 

Thummart,  foumart,  polecat 

Thump  it,  thumped. 

Thyter,  thyself. 

Till't,  to  it 

Timmer,  timber. 
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YViM,  to  lose ;  tint,  lost 

fHnkUr,  a  tinker. 

Tip,  a  nm. 

fYppenee,  twopenoe,  money. 

Tiri,  to  make  a  slight  noise,  to 
uncover. 

Tirlin*,  tirUt,  uncovering. 

Tiiker,  the  other. 

TittUf  to  whisper,  to  prate  idly. 

Tittliih  whispering. 

Todur,  mairiage  portion;  toeker 
■    bantU,  marriage  bonds. 

rod,  a  fox.  **  Tod  C  the /a^** 
fox  in  the  fold. 

ToddU,  to  totter,  like  the  walk  of 
a  child ;  todlen-dow,  toddling 
dove. 

Too-/a^,  "  Too  fa'  o'  the  nioht," 
when  twilight  darkens  into 
night;  a  building  added,  a 
lean-to. 

Toomf  empty. 

Thotnedf  emptied. 

Tcop,  a  ram. 

Ton,  a  toast 

Tone,  warm  and  mddy  with 
warmth,  good-looking,  in- 
toxicating. 

Toun,  a  hamlet,  a  fkrmhonse. 

Tout,  the  blast  of  a  horn  or  trum- 
pet, to  blow  a  horn  or  trumpet 

Touzlet,  touzling,  romping,  raffling 
the  clothes. 

Tow,  a  rope. 

Towmond,  a  twelvemonth. 

Towtie,  rongh,  shaffgy. 

Toj/,  a  very  old  fashion  of  female 
head-dress. 

Toyu,  to  totter  like  old  age. 

Trams,  barrovhirame,  the  handles 
of  a  barrow. 

TraiumttffH/Ud,  transmigrated, 
metamorphosed. 

Tnuhtrie,  trash,  rubbish. 

Triekie,  full  of  tricks. 

Trig,  spruce,  neat 

Trimly,  cleverly,  exoellentiy,  in  a 
seemly  manner. 

Trinlt,  trintle,  the  wheel  of  a  bar- 
row, to  roll. 

Trinklin,  trickling. 

Trogger;  troggin*,  wandering  mer- 
chants, goods  to  truck  or  dis- 
pose of. 

Trow,  to  believe,  to  trust  to. 

Trowth,  truth,  a  petty  oath. 

Tryeu,  appointments,  love  meet- 
ings, cattie  shows. 

TumbUr-wheeU,  the  wheels  of  a 
kind  of  low  cart 

Tug,  raw  hide,  of  whieh  in  old 
time  plough-traoes  were  fire- 
quently  niade. 

Teg  or  tow,  either  in  leather  or 
rope. 

Tuleie,  a  quarrel,  to  quarrel,  to 
fight 

Two,  two;  twa-fcUd,  twofold. 

Twa^ree,  a  few. 

Twad,  it  would. 

J\9al,  twelve;  iwalpennie  worth, 
a  small  quantity,  a  penny- 
worth.— N.  B.  One  penny 
English  is  Ud.  Seotoh. 


Twa/aul,  twofold. 

Twin,  to  part 

Twiette,  twisting,  the  art  of  making 

a  rope. 
Tyhe,  a  dog. 
Tysday,  Tuesday. 

U. 

Unbacked  fitty,  a  young  mare 
hitherto  unsaddled. 

Unoo,  strange,  uncouth,  veiy,  veiy 
great,  prodigious. 

Unooe,  news. 

Unfatdd,  unfold. 

Unkenn'd,  unknown. 

Unaioher,  uncertain,  wavering,  in- 
secure. 

Unekaiihed,  undamaged,  unhurt 

Upo',  upon. 

V. 

Vap*ri%,  vapouring. 

FomUm^  joyous,    delight   whieh 

cannot  contain  itseUl 
Vera,  veiy. 

Virl,  a  ring  round  a  column,  Ao. 
Foyis^  vain. 

W. 

Wef,  wall;  too**,  walls. 

Waheier,  a  weaver. 

Wad,   would,  to   bet,  a   bet,  a 


pledge. 
Wadw 


Um,  would  not 
Wadeet,  land  on  which  money  is 

lent,  a  mortgage. 
IFos^    woe;    waefi^,    sorrowftil; 

wailing. 
Wa^'Woodie,  hangman's  rope. 
Waeeuekal  Ww^e  me!    Alas!  0 

the  pity  I 
Wa^Aower,  waU-flower. 
Wafi,  woof;  the  cross  thread  that 

goes  from  the  shutUe  through 

the  web. 
Waife  an*  eroeke,  stray  sheep  and 

old  ewes  past  breeding. 
Wair,  to  lay  out,  to  expend. 
•Wale,  choice,  to  choose. 
WttFd,  chose,  chosen. 
Walie,  ample,  large,  JoUy,  also  an 

exclamation  of  distress. 
Wame,  the  belly. 
WamM,  a  bellyfViL 
Wanehaneie,  unlucky. 
Wanreet,  wanreetftf,  restless^  «n- 

restftil. 
Wark,  work. 

Wark4wne,  a  tool  to  work  with. 
WarkFe-wonm,  a  miser. 
Warle,  or  world,  world. 
ITarJodfc,  a  wizard;  warlodt-inowe, 

a  knoll  where  warlocks  onee 

held  trysta. 
Warly,  worldly,  eager  in  amassing 

wealtii. 
Warran',  a  warrant,  to  warrant 
Wanle,  wrestie. 
WareTd,  or  warel^led,  wrestled. 
Waeirie,  prodigality. 
Wai,  wet;  /  tso*— /  wot^l  know. 


Wat,  a  man's  upper  dress ;  a  sort 
of  manUe. 

Water-brow,  brose  made  of  meal 
and  water  simply,  without  tht 
addition  of  milk,  butter,  Ao. 

Wattle,  a  twig,  a  wand. 

Wauble,  to  swing,  to  reeL 

Waukin,  waking,  wstehing. 

Waukit,  thickened  as  fuliers  do 
cloth. 

Waukr^fe,  not  apt  to  sleep. 

Waur,  worse,  to  worst 

Waur't,  worsted. 

Wean,  a  chUd. 

Wearg-wtddle,  toilsome  contest  of 
life. 

IFeosofi,  weasand,  windpipe. 

Weatfen' .  the  etoeking,  to  knit 
stockings. 

Weeder-elipe,  instrument  for  re- 
moving weeds. 

Wee,  littie;  wee  thinge,  littie  onei^ 
wee  bite,  a  small  matter. 

Weel,  well ;  wee^fare,  welfare. 

Weet,  rain,  wetness ;  to  wet 

W^ee,  we  shalL 

W^  who. 

Whai^,  to  wheeie. 

Whalpit,  whelped. 

Whang,  a  leathom  thong,  a  pleoi 
of  cheese,  bread,  Ac 

Whare,  where;  whar^er,  wher« 
ever. 

Wheep,  to  fly  nimbly,  to  jeri[, 
penny-wheep,  small-beer. 

Whaee,  whefe,  whose — who  is. 

What  reek,  nevertheless. 

Whid,  the  motion  of  a  hare  run- 
ning, but  not  frighted — a  lie. 

Whidden,  running  as  a  hare  of 
ooney. 

Whigwteleeriee,  whims,  fiuicies, 
crotchets. 

IFlifib,  which. 

Whingin*,  crying,  oomplaining, 
fretting. 

Whirligigwme,  useless  omamen^ 
trifling  appendages. 

Whieele,  a  whistie,  to  whistie. 

Whieht,  silence;  to  hold  ojm*! 
whiet,  to  be  silent 

Whiek,  H^ieket,  to  sweep,  to  lash. 

Whiekit^  beard,  a  beard  like  tiie 
whiskers  of  a  cat 

Whiekit,  lashed,  the  motion  ot  a 
horse's  tail  removing  flies. 

Whitter,  a  hearty  draught  of  liquor. 

Whittle,  a  knife. 

WhuneUme,  a  whlnstone. 

1IV,with. 

Wiek,  to  strike  a  stone  In  an  ob- 
lique direction,  a  term  in 
eniiing. 

Widd^  twisted  like  a  wiUiy,  mis 
who  merits  hanging. 

Wiel,  a  small  whiripool. 

Wifie^wijikie,  a  diminutive  oi  on- 
dearing  name  for  wife. 

Wiaht,  stout,  enduring. 

Wulgart-glower,  a  bewildered  dis- 
mayed stare. 

Wimple  womplet,  to  meander,  mo> 
andered,  to  enfold. 

WimpUm,  waving,  meandering. 
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Win*,  to  windy  to  winnow. 
WiMnin'-ikread,    patting    thread 

into  hanka. 
Win\  winded  m  a  bottom  of  jam. 
Win*,  wind. 
Win,  Ure. 
Winna,  will  not 
Winnxkok,  a  window. 
ITi'iMOfiM,  heartgr,  Taantod,  gay. 
WifUU,  a  staggering  motion,  to 

stagger,  to  reeL 
Wiu,  to  wish. 
Wiihouien,  withoot 
WiM9n€d,      hide-bound,      driod, 

shrank. 
WinM,  a  curse  or  Impreoatlon. 
Wonnar,  a  wonder,  aeontemptoow 

appellation. 
Woo*,  wooL  . 

Woo,  to  oonit,  to  make  Ioto  tow 
Widdi^,  a  rope,  more   properlj 

OBO  of  withi  or  willowa. 


Troer.ioi«,tbe^arter  knitted  below 
the  knee  with  a  eoaple  of  loops. 

Woird^,  worthy. 

Wortt,  worsted. 

Wraek,  to  tease,  to  rex. 

Wud,  wild,  mad;  wyd-mad,  dis- 
tracted. 

irtifii6^  a  wimble. 

Wraith,  a  spirit,  a  ghost,  an  ap> 
parition  exactly  like  a  liring 
person,  whose  appearanee  is 
said  to  forbode  the  person's 
approaching  death ;  also 
wiath. 

Wrong,  wrong,  to  wrong. 

TTreeiA,  a  drifted  heap  of  snow. 

WyUmooH,  a  flannel  rest. 

W}/tM,  blame,  to  blame. 


T. 

Ttf  {his   pronoun 
isedfor  thoo. 


is  fre<inently 


Team;  longi  mneh. 
YeaUng;  bom  in  the 

ooerals. 
Tocar,  is  used  both  for 

and  plural,  years. 
TeU,  barren,  that  gires  no  miUL 
rerAvtolash,  tojerk. 
Terket,  jerked,  lashed. 
Yeatroen,  yesternight. 
Tea,  a  gate. 
Teui^e,  itches. 
Till,  tit, 
Tird,  girded,  eaith,  earthed  ta 

ried. 
Tokin*,  yoking. 
Tomt,  agont,  beyond. 
Tirr,  lirely. 
Towe,  an  ewe. 
Tome,  diminutiTa  of 
Firfs^  GhrijtBM. 
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